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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CHBISTLANITY. 

Eyolution  is  defined  by  Professor  Le  Conte  as  ^  oontmaous, 
progressive  change  aeoording  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of 
resident  forces."  Religion  has  been  defined  by  an  English  divine 
as  *^  The  life  of  Grod  in  the  soul  of  man.*'  It  is  my  object  to  show 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  itself  an  evolution  ;  that  is,  that  this 
life  of  God  in  humanity  is  one  of  continuous  progressive  change, 
according  to  certain  divine  laws,  and  by  means  of  forces,  or  a 
force,  resident  in  humanity.  The  proposition  is  a  very  simple 
one  ;  my  object  is  to  illustrate  and  apply  it,  in  a  solution  of  some 
of  the  problems  which  are  perplexing  us  concerning  the  Bible,  the 
text-book  of  Christianity;  the  Church,  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  theology,  the  philosophy  of  Christianity ;  and  social  ethics 
and  spiritual  experiences,  the  social  and  personal  life-fruit  of  Chris- 
tianity.^ 

All  scientific  men  to-day  are  evolutionists.  That  is,  they  agree, 
substantially,  in  holding  that  all  life  proceeds,  by  a  regular  and 
orderly  sequence,  from  simple  to  more  complex  forms,  from  lower 
to  higher  forms,  and  in  accordance  with  laws  which  either  now 
are,  or  may  yet  be  understood ;  these  last  are,  at  all  events,  a 
proper  subject  of  hopeful  investigation.  The  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine I  assume  ;  I  assume  that  all  life,  including  the  religious  life, 
proceeds  by  a  regular  and  orderly  sequence  from  simple  and  lower 
forms  to  more  complex  and  higher  forms,  in  institutions,  in 
thought,  in  practical  conduct,  and  in  spiritual  experience.     It  is 

^  For  the  fall  development  of  this  thonght,  see  mj  forthcoming  volume,  Tkn 
Evolution  of  ChristianUy.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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2  The  Evolution  of  ChrUtianity.  [March, 

not  my  purpose  to  demonstrate  this  proposition,  but  to  state  it, 
exemplify  it,  and  apply  it. 

As  ^^  evolution  "  is  the  latest  word  of  science,  so  ^'  life*'  is  the  su- 
preme word  of  religion.  All  religious  men  agree  that  there  is  a 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  Max  Miiller  may  offer  us  a  more 
scientific  definition  of  religion,  —  one  identical  in  sense,  though  dif- 
ferent in  form.  He  says  that  ^^  Keligion  consists  in  the  perception 
of  the  infinite  under  such  manifestations  as  are  able  to  influence 
the  moral  character  of  man  "  (Natural  Religion,  p.  188).  The 
Christian  religion  then  is,  historically,  the  perception  of  that  mani- 
festation of  God  made  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  which  has 
produced  the  changes  in  the  moral  life  of  man  whose  aggregate 
result  is  seen  in  the  complex  phenomena  of  Christianity,  past  and 
present.  As  all  scientific  men  believe  in  evolution,  —  the  orderly 
development  of  life  from  lower  to  higher  forms,  —  so  all  Christians 
believe  that  there  has  been  a  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
which  has  produced  historical  Christianity.  As  I  assume  the 
truth  of  evolution,  so  I  assume  the  truth  of  this  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  faith.  With  the  scientific  believer,  I  be- 
lieve in  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  all  life ;  with 
the  religious  believer,  I  believe  in  the  reality  of  a  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man.  It  is  not  my  object  to  reconcile  these  two  beliefs, 
but,  assuming  the  truth  of  both,  to  show  that  this  divine  life  is 
itself  subject  to  this  law  of  all  life  ;  that  Christianity  is  itself  an 
evolution.  To  restate  the  fundamental  proposition  once  more,  in 
a  different  form  :  assuming  Max  Miiller's  definition,  so  amended 
and  limited  as  to  define  the  Christian  religion  alone,  it  is  my  ob- 
ject to  show  that  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  a  gradual  and  growing  manifestation,  and  that  the  changes 
wrought  thereby  in  the  moral  life  of  man  have  been  gradual  and 
growing  changes  wrought  by  spiritual  forces,  or  a  spiritual  force, 
resident  in  man. 

There  are  in  Professor  Le  Conte's  definition  of  evolution  three 
terms.  Evolution  is  first  a  continuous  progressive  change ;  second, 
according  to  certain  laws;  third,  by  means  of  resident  forces. 
Each  of  these  elements  enters  into  and  characterizes  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  Christianity  has  been  not  a  fixed  and 
unchanging  factor,  but  a  life,  subject  to  a  continuous  progressive 
change ;  this  change  has  been  oiot  lawless,  irr^ular,  and  unac- 
countable, but  according  to  certain  laws,  fixed  and  inviolable  and 
never  violated,  though  by  no  means  well  understood ;  and  the 
cause  of  this  change,  or  these  changes,  has  been  a  force,  not 
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foreign  to  man  himself,  but  residing  in  him.  Thus  Chrittianity, 
whether  r^;arded  as  an  institutional,  an  intellectual,  a  social,  or  a 
moral  life,  has  exemplified  the  law  of  evolution. 

I  must  beg  indulgence  for  even  a  few  more  words  of  ezaet 
definition.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  discussion  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  Christianity  to  evolution,  —  or,  in  the 
larger  and  less  exact  phrase,  concerning  the  relation  of  theology  to 
science,  —  there  has  been  much  ignorance  and  more  prejudice; 
ignorance  respecting  the  true  nature  of  evolution  on  the  part  of 
theological  experts,  and  ignorance  respecting  the  true  nature  of 
religion  on  the  part  of  scientific  experts.  The  theological  discus- 
sions of  our  time  grow  out  of  an  attempt,  cm  the  one  hand,  to  re- 
state the  principles  of  the  Christian  life  in  terms  of  an  evolutionary 
philosophy,  or  in  terms  consistent  with  that  philosophy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  out  of  resistance  to  this  attempt,  either  by  deny- 
ing evolutionary  philosophy  altogether,  or  by  maintaining  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  life; 
that  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  continuous  prog^ression,  but  is  and 
must  be  always  unchanging ;  that  it  is  not  governed  by  certain 
laws,  certainly  not  by  laws  which  man  can  understand,  but  is 
dependent  on  the  inscrutable  if  not  capricious  will  of  an  unknown 
Person,  and  has  its  operating  causes  not  in  a  force  or  forces  resi- 
dent in  humanity,  but  in  a  force  or  forces  outside  humanity.  As 
I  have  said,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  question,  except  as 
an  attempt  to  restate  the  principles  of  the  Christian  life  in  the 
terms  of  an  evolutionary  philosophy  is  such  a  discussion ;  but  it  is 
evident,  if  such  a  restatement  is  to  be  made,  that  we  must  under- 
stand at  the  outset  what  we  mean  both  by  evolution  and  by  the 
Christian  life. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  then,  makes  no  attempt  whatever  to 
explain  the  nature  or  origin  of  life.  It  is  concerned  not  with  the 
origin  but  with  the  phenomena  of  life.  It  sees  the  forces  resi- 
dent in  the  phenomena,  but  it  throws  no  light  on  the  question  how 
they  came  there.  It  traces  the  tree  from  the  seed,  the  animal 
from  the  embryo,  the  planetary  system  from  its  nebulous  condi- 
tion ;  it  investigates  and  ascertains  the  process  of  development ; 
but  it  does  not  explain,  or  offer  to  explain,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  seed,  which  is  a  living  thing,  and  the  grain  of  sand 
which  is  dead,  or  between  the  vitalized  and  the  unvitalized  egg,  or 
what  there  is  in  the  nebulsB  which  produces  out  of  chaos  a  beauti- 
ful evolution  fitted  for  human  habitation.  One  may  with  Haeckel 
believe  in  spontaneous  generation,  or  with  Tyndall  disbelieve  in 
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it,  and  in  either  case  be  an  evolutionist.  Only  the  processes  of 
life  does  evolution  trace ;  it  does  not  offer  to  explain  the  nature  or 
the  origin  of  life.  Life  antedates  all  progress ;  and  evolution  only 
traces  progress.  The  evolutionary  theologian,  then,  must  believe 
that  the  spiritual  life  shows  itself  in  a  continuous  progress  accord- 
ing to  an  orderly  and  regular  sequence ;  but  his  belief  in  evolu- 
tion will  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  question  as  to  the  secret 
of  that  life  which  antedates  spiritual  progress.  He  must  believe 
that  this  spiritual  force  is  resident  in  humanity  ;  but  how  it  came 
to  be  resident  in  humanity,  evolution  cannot  tell  him.  This  he 
must  learn,  if  at  all,  elsewhere. 

Making  no  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  life,  the  evolutionist 
insists  that  the  processes  of  life  are  always  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex ;  from  the  simple  nebulse  to  the  complicated  world  con- 
taining mineral  substances  and  vegetable  and  animal  life ;  from 
the  germinant  moUusk  through  every  form  of  animate  creation 
up  to  the  vertebrate  mammal,  including  man ;  from  the  family, 
through  the  tribe,  to  the  nation ;  from  the  paternal  form  of  gov- 
ernment, through  the  oligarchic,  and  the  aristocratic,  to  the  demo- 
cratic ;  from  slavery,  —  the  patriarchal  capitalist  owning  his  slave 
on  terms  hardly  different  from  those  on  which  he  owns  his  wife, 

—  to  the  complicated  relationship  of  modem  society  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  In  this  movement,  notwithstanding  appar- 
ent blunders,  false  types  and  arrested  developments,  the  evolu- 
tionist sees  a  steady  progress  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life. 
The  Christian  evolutionist,  then,  will  expect  to  find  modem 
Christianity  more  complex  than  primitive  Christianity.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  comparison,  I  do  not  go  back  of  Bethlehem :  then, 
the  confession  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God," 

—  now,  the  Episcopal  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Twenty-four  Articles,  or  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  of  Thirty-three  Chapters,  with  their  numerous  sub-sections ; 
then,  the  simple  supper-talk  with  the  twelve  friends,  met  in  a  fel- 
lowship sanctified  by  prayer  and  love,  —  now  an  elaborate  altar, 
jeweled  vestments,  pealing  organ,  kneeling  and  awe-stricken  wor- 
shipers ;  then,  meetings  from  house  to  house  for  prayer.  Christian 
praise  and  instniction  in  the  simpler  facts  of  the  Master's  life  and 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  kingdom,  —  now,  churches,  with 
preachers,  elders,  bishops,  sessions,  presbyteries,  councils,  associa- 
tions, missionary  boards ;  then,  a  brief  prayer,  breathing  the  com- 
mon wants  of  universal  humanity  in  a  few  simple  petitions, — 
now,  an  elaborate  ritual,  appealing  to  ear  and  eye  and  imagina- 
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tion,  by  all  the  accessories  which  art,  and  music,  and  historic  asso- 
ciation combined  can  confer ;  then,  a  brotherhood  in  Jerusalem, 
with  all  things  in  common  and  a  board  of  deacons  to  see  that  all 
were  fed  and  none  were  surfeited,  —  now,  a  brotherly  love  mak- 
ing its  way,  in  spite  of  selfishness,  towards  the  realization  of  that 
brotherhood  of  humanity  which  is  as  yet  only  a  dream  of  poets. 
Nevertheless,  he  will  expect  to  find  the  Christianity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  despite  its  failures  and  defects,  better  intellectu- 
ally, organically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  than  the  Christianity 
of  the  first  century. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  a  doctrine  of  harmonious  and 
uninterrupted  progress.  The  most  common,  if  not  the  most  accu- 
rate, formula  of  evolution  is  ^^  struggle  for  existence,  survival  of 
the  fittest."  The  doctrine  of  evolution  assumes  that  there  are 
forces  in  the  world  seemingly  hostile  to  progress,  that  life  is  a 
perpetual  battle  and  progress  a  perpetual  victory.  The  Christian 
evolutionist  will  then  expect  to  find  Christianity  a  warfare  —  in 
church,  in  society,  in  the  individual.  He  will  expect  Christianity 
to  be  a  Centaur, —  half  horse,  half  man;  a  Laocoon  struggling 
with  the  serpents  from  the  sea ;  a  seed  fighting  its  way  against 
frost  and  darkness  towards  the  light  and  the  life.  He  will  recur 
continually  to  his  definition  that  evolution  is  a  continuous  pro- 
gressive change  by  means  of  resident  forces.  He  will  remember 
that  the  divine  life  is  resident  in  undivine  humanity.  He  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  the  waters  of  the  stream  disturbed  ;  for  he  will 
reflect  that  the  divine  purity  has  come  into  a  turbid  stream,  and 
that  it  can  purify  only  by  being  itself  indistinguishably  combined 
widi  the  impure.  When  he  is  told  that  modern  Christianity  is 
only  a  "  Civilized  Paganism,"  he  will  reply,  "  That  is  exactly  what 
I  supposed  it  to  be ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  civilized  paganism 
until  the  civilization  has  entirely  eliminated  the  paganism."  He 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  pagan  ceremonies  in  the  ritual,  pagan 
superstitions  in  the  creed,  and  pagan  selfishness  in  the  life.  He 
will  not  even  be  surprised  to  find  limitations  of  knowledge  in  Christ 
himself  (Mark  xiii.  32)  ;  errors  and  partialisms  in  the  Bible,  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  the  Church.  For  he  will  remember 
that  the  divine  life  which  is  bringing  all  life  into  harmony  with 
itself  is  a  life  resident  in  man,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  a  hiunan  life, 
Ood  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  a  finite  human  experience.  He 
will  remember  that  the  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  the  absolute  Word 
of  Ood ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  declares  that  the  Word  of  Ood 
was  with  God  and  was  God,  and  existed  before  the  world  was ; 
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that  it  claims  to  be  the  Word  of  Ood,  as  perceived  and  under- 
stood by  holy  men  qfold^  the  Word  as  spoken  to  men,  and  under^ 
stood  and  interpreted  by  men,  who  saw  it  in  part  as  we  still  see 
it,  and  reflected  it  as  from  a  mirror  in  enigmas.  He  will  remem- 
ber that  the  Church  is  not  yet  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ashes  whom  Christ  is  educating  to  be  his  bride.  He 
will  remember  that  Christianity  is  not  the  absolute  divine,  but  the 
divine  in  humanity,  the  divine  force  resident  in  man  and  trans- 
forming man  into  the  likeness  of  the  divine.  Christianity  is  the 
light  struggling  with  the  darkness,  life  battling  with  death,  the 
spiritual  overcoming  the  animaL  The  end  is  not  yet.  We  judge 
Christianity  as  the  scientist  judges  the  embryo,  as  the  gardener 
the  bud,  as  the  teacher  the  pupil,  —  not  by  what  it  is,  but  by  what 
it  promises  to  be  when  the  struggle  is  over,  and  the  victory  is 
won,  and  the  fittest  is  presented  perfect  and  complete,  the  sole 
survivor. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  types  of  arrested  development  or  deterioration  and  decay.  The 
progress  is  continuous  but  not  unbroken.  Nature  halts.  She 
shows  specimens  of  unfinished  work.  Evolution  is  not  all  onward 
and  upward.  There  are  incomplete  types,  stereotyped  and  left 
unchanged  and  unchanging;  there  are  no-movements,  lateral 
movements,  downward  movements ;  there  is  inertia,  death,  decay. 
The  Christian  evolutionist  is  not  then  surprised  to  find  all  these 
phenomena  in  the  evolution  of  Christianity.  His  finding  them 
there  does  not  shake  his  faith  in  the  divine  life  which  struggles 
toward  victory  against  obstacles,  and  sometimes  seems  to  suffer 
defeat.  He  expects  to  find  faith  hardened  at  certain  epochs  into 
cast-iron  creeds  ;  thought  arrested  in  its  development,  men  strug- 
gling to  prevent  all  growth,  imagining  that  death  is  life  and  life 
is  death,  that  evolution  is  dangerous  and  that  arrested  development 
alone  is  safe.  He  expects  to  find  pagan  superstitions  sometimes 
triumphing  over  Christian  faith,  even  in  church  creeds;  pagan 
ceremonies  sometimes  masquerading  in  Christian  robes,  even  in 
church  services ;  and  pagan  selfishness  poisoning  the  life  blood 
of  Christian  love,  even  in  communities  which  think  themselves 
wholly  Christian. 

*^  A  growing  tree,"  says  Professor  Le  Conte,  ^  branches  and 
again  branches  in  all  directions,  some  branches  going  upward, 
some  sidewise,  and  some  downward  —  anywhere,  everywhere,  for 
light  and  air ;  but  the  whole  tree  grows  ever  taller  in  its  higher 
branches,  larger  in  the  circumference  of  its  outstretching  arms, 
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and  more  diversified  in  structure.  Even  so  the  tree  of  life,  by  the 
law  of  differentiation,  branches  and  rebranches  continually  in  all 
directions,  —  some  branches  going  upward  to  higher  planes  (prog- 
ress), some  pushing  horizontally,  neither  rising  nor  sinking,  but 
only  going  further  from  the  generalized  origin  (specialization) ; 
some  going  downward  (degeneration)  ;  anywhere,  everywhere,  for 
an  unoccupied  place  in  the  economy  of  Nature ;  but  the  whole  tree 
g^ws  ever  higher  in  its  highest  parts,  grander  in  its  proportions 
and  more  complexly  diversified  in  its  structure."  Consciously  or 
unconsciously.  Professor  Le  Conte  has  borrowed  his  figure  from 
Christ.  The  mustard  seed  is  growing  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
herbs ;  but  it  grows  in  all  directions :  some  branches  pushing 
upward  to  higher  planes ;  some  growing  only  further  and  further 
away  from  the  original  stock,  different  therefrom  in  apparent 
direction,  yet  the  same  in  nature  and  in  fruit;  some  growing 
downward  and  earthward ;  some  with  fresh  wood  and  fresh  leaves ; 
some  halting  in  their  growth  and  standing  stunted  and  dwarfed, 
yet  living ;  some  dead  and  only  waiting  the  sharp  pruning  knife 
of  the  gardener,  or  nature's  slower  knife  of  decay :  yet  the  whole 
^^  higher  in  its  highest  parts,  grander  in  its  proportions,  and  more 
complexly  diversified  in  its  structure  "  than  when  the  Nazarene 
cast  the  seed  into  the  ground  by  the  shores  of  Oennesaret  Then, 
a  solitary  physician,  healing  a  few  score  of  lame  and  halt  and  blind 
and  lepers  by  a  touch  or  a  word,  —  now,  throughout  all  lands 
which  his  presence  has  made  holy,  hospitals  for  every  form  of 
disease  known  among  mankind;  then,  a  single  feeding  of  five 
thousand  men,  beside  women  and  children,  seated  in  serried  ranks 
upon  the  ground, — now,  an  organized  benefaction,  which,  through 
the  consecrated  channels  of  commerce,  so  distributes  to  the  needs 
of  man,  that  in  a  truly  Christian  community  a  famine  is  well-nigh 
impossible ;  then,  a  single  teacher  speaking  to  a  single  congrega- 
tion on  the  hillside,  and  illustrating  the  simplest  princijdes  of  the 
moral  life,  —  now,  unnumbered  followers,  so  instructing  men  con- 
cerning God,  duty,  love,  life,  that  not  only  does  every  nation  hear 
the  truth  in  a  dialect  which  it  can  understand,  but  every  tempera- 
ment also  in  k  language  of  intellect  and  emotion,  unconsciously 
adapted  to  its  special  need.  Does  any  Christian  think  that  such 
a  view  is  lacking  in  reverence  for  the  Master  ?  He  may  settle  the 
question  with  the  Master  himself,  who  said,  **  Greater  works  than 
these  shall  ye  do  ;  because  I  go  to  my  Father." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  the  scientist,  if  he  accepts 
religion  in  any  sense,  will  not  object  to  this  view  of  Christianity. 
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If  he  believes  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  possesses  a  spirit- 
ual life,  he  will  welcome  the  attempt  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  life  according  to  the  now  generally  accepted  principles  of  evo- 
lution. But  certain  religious  minds  will  at  once  interpose  an 
objection.  The  religious  life  will  seem  to  them  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  evolution.  They  may  hesitate  to  formulate 
an  objection  which  their  feeling  really  interposes.  They  may  even 
be  startled  if  they  attempt  to  formulate  such  an  objection,  by  dis- 
covering that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  denying  the  unity  of  life,  and 
thus  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  throwing  doubt  upon  the  unity 
of  God.  But  they  will  easily  find  this  objection  formulated  for 
them.  They  will  find  it  stated  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  the  interest 
of  rationalism.  **  All  divine  truth,"  he  says,  ^^  is,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  all  Protestant  churches,  revealed  in  certain  books.  It 
is  equally  open  to  all  who,  in  any  age,  can  read  these  books ;  nor 
can  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the  philosophies  of  the  world  add  a 
single  verse  to  any  of  those  books.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in 
divinity  there  cannot  be  a  progress  analogous  to  that  which  is  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  pharmacy,  geology,  and  navigation.  A 
Christian  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  situated  than  a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  a 
Bible,  candor  and  natural  acuteness  being  of  course  supposed 
equal.'*  ^  They  will  find  the  same  objection  to  progress  in  re- 
ligion stated  with  equal  vigor  by  Dean  Burgon,  but  in  the  interest 
of  theological  conservatism.  ^^The  essential  difference  between 
Theology  and  every  other  Science  which  can  be  named  is  this,  — 
that  whereas  the  others  are  progressive.  Theology  does  not  admit 
of  progress,  and  that  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  viz. ;  because 
it  came  to  Man,  in  the  first  instance,  not  as  a  palatial  discovery  but 
as  a  complete  Revelation.  Whereas,  therefore,  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  man's  business  is  to  discover  some- 
thing new^  Theology  bids  its  professors  inquire  for  what  is  oldJ** ' 
This  objection  cannot  be  met  by  analogical  arguments  from 
other  departments  of  thought  and  life,  for  its  gist  lies  in  a  sup- 
posed contrast  between  theology,  the  science  of  the  divine  life, 
and  all  other  sciences.  The  Bible  is  interpreted  alike  by  Lord 
Macaulay  and  by  Dean  Burgon,  alike  by  the  apostle  of  a  culti- 
vated agnosticism  and  by  the  representative  of  a  conservative 
ecclesiasticism,  as  a  bar  to  prog^ss.  It  would  be  vain  to  point 
out  that  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  same 

1  Macaulay's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  305  ;  Rankers  History  nfthe  Popes. 
*  Dean  Burgon  in  tbe  FortnighJdy  Review,  for  April,  1887,  p.  606. 
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as  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century.  The  reply  will  be  that 
it  is  not  the  same  because  of  the  decadence  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  Church.  We  turn  then  to  the  Bible  itself,  since  the  radical 
denial  that  progress  may  be  predicated  of  religion  is  based  upon  the 
Bible,  to  ask  whether  it  claims  to  prevent  or  to  promote  thought 
and  life,  whether  its  command  is  ^^  halt "  or  ^'  forward  march," 
whether,  in  Dean  Burgon's  phrase,  it  forbids  men  to  discover  aught 
that  is  new  and  commands  those  who  believe  in  it  to  inquire  only 
for  what  is  old. 

To  ask  this  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  most  casual  glance  at 
the  Bible  discloses  the  fact  that,  from  its  opening  to  its  closing 
utterance,  it  is  the  record  of  progress,  a  call  to  progress,  an  inspi- 
ration to  progress.  Its  face  is  always  set  towards  the  future. 
The  story  of  the  Fall  is  in  some  respects  similar  in  Genesis  and 
in  other  ancient  legends;  but  Oenesis  alone  contains  a  promise 
of  restoration,  ^^  He  shall  bruise  thy  heel,  but  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  head."  Poisoned  shalt  thou  be  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  but  the 
spirit  of  evil  shall  be  ground  to  powder  beneath  thy  feet  at  last. 
The  story  of  the  Deluge  is  common  to  Genesis  and  other  tradi- 
tions as  ancient  or  more  ancient ;  but  it  is  in  Genesis  that  the 
rainbow  spans  the  retreating  cloud,  bidding  man  look  forward 
with  hope  to  a  divinely  ordered  future.  Abraham  is  led  out  of 
the  land  of  his  idolatry  by  a  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  not  in  his 
time,  but  in  the  day  of  his  children's  children.  Israel  is  sum- 
moned out  of  Egypt  by  the  expectation  of  a  future  prosperity,  for 
which  his  past  and  his  present  g^ve  no  warrant  The  Tabernacle 
in  the  Wilderness  is  a  preparation  for  a  Temple  in  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Temple  is  destroyed  forever,  and  with  it  the  idolatrous  idea 
that  God's  presence  is  confined  to  holy  places,  or  his  revelation  of 
himself  to  particular  forms ;  in  its  place,  seventy  years  of  exile 
give  to  the  Jewish  people  the  Sjmagogue  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  Genesis  to  Malachi  the  faces  of  patriarch,  prophet,  and 
priest  are  turned  to  the  future :  the  religion  of  Judaism  is  a  re- 
ligion of  expectancy ;  the  hope  and  faith  of  Israel  are  fixed  upon 
a  Coming  One.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  is  exactly  the  reverse 
of  that  which  Dean  Burgon  recommends  ;  their  theology  makes  it 
their  business  to  look  for  something  new,  not  to  inquire  for  and 
be  content  with  what  is  old. 

Three  or  four  centuries  pass  by.  The  new  dispensation  opens 
with  a  prophecy  and  a  promise.  Its  first  word  turns  all  thoughts 
to  the  future :  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Coming  Lord,  is  the 
burden  of  John  the  Baptist's  message.    Jesus  takes  up  the  cry. 
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Hia  preaching  ig  also  a  summons  to  hope  and  expectancy :  *^  The 
Kingdom  of  Ood  is  at  hand."  The  people  dwell  in  their  past ; 
he  summons  them  continually  to  the  future.  They  are  content 
with  Moses  and  the  prophets  ;  he  not  only  proclaims  another  and 
a  better  law,  but  he  also  declares  in  unmistakable  terms  his  rela- 
tion to  the  old :  it  is  unfinished,  he  comes  to  complete ;  it  is  un- 
developed, he  comes  to  ripen.  The  process  will  be  gradual,  the 
consummation  requires  time.  His  kingdom  is  not  a  completed 
kingdom,  it  is  the  seed  cast  in  the  ground ;  it  is  a  wheat-field 
growing  up  for  a  future  harvest.  His  teaching  is  new  wine,  it 
requires  new  bottles  ;  it  is  a  new  life,  it  requires  a  new  garment. 
The  institutions  of  Christianity  must  be  elastic,  because  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  a  growing  religion,  with  a  life  greater  in  the  future 
than  in  the  present.  As  the  end  draws  near,  Christ  gathers  with 
his  disciples  inside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  the  setting  sun 
gilds  the  spires  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  he  foretells  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  bids  his  disciples  take  a  long  look 
ahead,  through  the  gloom  of  that  dreadful  day,  to  a  redemption 
to  be  perfected  and  a  Redeemer  yet  to  come.  He  meets  them  in 
the  upper  chamber ;  he  repeats  the  message  in  tenderer  words : 
he  has  many  things  to  say  to  them  which  now  they  are  not  able  to 
bear.  They  must  wait  for  the  best ;  it  lies  in  the  future.  As  he 
ascends  out  of  their  sight  the  angelic  word  to  them  is  that  they 
must  look  for  his  reappearing,  and  through  patience,  hope,  and  a 
blessed  activity  prepare  for  it.  That  which  inspires  the  apostles, 
as  they  take  up  their  work,  is  not  the  memory  of  a  great  past,  but 
the  hope  of  a  great  future.  They  are  as  those  that  seek  a  coun- 
try. They  are  pilgrims  and  strangers,  and  their  haven  lies  before 
them.  They  forget  the  things  that  are  behind ;  they  press  for- 
ward for  their  prize.  They  count  not  themselves  to  have  attained ; 
they  foUow  after,  if  they  may  apprehend  that  for  which  they  are 
apprehended  in  Christ  Jesus.  They  look  for  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness.  They  exhort  one 
another  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge.  And  when  at  last 
the  canon  closes,  the  last  vision  which  greets  our  eyes  is  not  a 
completed  city,  but  a  city  still  descending  out  of  heaven  upon  the 
earth  ;  not  a  completed  victory,  but  a  Captain  riding  forth  con- 
quering  and  to  conquer;  not  a  kingdom  accomplished,  but  an 
hour  yet  to  come  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth  shall  have 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  From  the 
vague  promises  of  redemption  in  the  first  chapter  of  Oenesis  to 
the  dear  visiim  of  victory  in  the  last  chapter  of  Kevelation,  the 
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ory  of  patriaroh,  prophet,  marfyr,  apostle,  and  seer  is  the  cry  of 
the  Lord  to  Moses  by  the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea :  ^^  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward/*  If  Lord  Macaulay 
and  Dean  Bnrgon  were  right,  if  ^^  theology  does  not  admit  of 
progress,"  Moses  could  not  have  added  to  Abraham's  call  the 
dearer  words  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  nor  David  supplanted 
the  Tabemade  with  preparations  for  a  Temple,  nor  the  prophets 
of  exile  have  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  sjmagogues,  nor 
the  Master  substituted  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  the  Mosaic 
Law,  nor  Paul  have  completed  the  wisdom  of  Proverbs  and  Eode- 
siastes  with  the  diviner  and  profounder  wisdom  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  to  the  Ephesians. 

This  whole  notion  of  revealed  religion  consisting  in  a  revelation 
made  once  for  all  and  therefore  forbidding  progress,  or  confining 
it  witiun  very  narrow  limits, — to  the  criticism  and  interpretation, 
for  example,  of  a  Book  or  a  restatement  of  what  the  Book  says, 
but  in  slightly  different  forms  of  speech,  —  grows  out  of  a  singular 
misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  Revelation.  The  sun  in  the 
heavens  is  obscured  by  the  clouds  ;  through  a  break  in  the  clouds 
it  appears  for  an  instant ;  the  navigator  catches  its  place,  makes 
up  his  record,  and  by  that  record  thenceforth  steers  his  vesseL 
So  the  ancient  prophets  are  conceived  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
divine  truth,  entered  it  in  their  log,  and  given  us  the  reckoning 
by  which  ever  after  the  world  is  to  be  navigated.  But  this  notion 
of  revelation,  as  something  external  to  man,  is  as  inconsistent  with 
Scripture  as  it  is  with  the  analogies  of  all  education  and  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  psychology.  Revelation  is  unveiling ;  but 
the  veil  is  over  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  not  over  the  face  of  the 
truth.  This  veil  is  removed  and  can  only  be  removed  gpradually, 
as  the  mind  itself  acquires  a  capacity  to  perceive  and  receive  truth 
before  incomprehensible.  The  figure  is  not  original  with  me ;  I 
borrow  it  from  Paul :  ^^  Even  unto  this  day  when  Moses  is  read, 
the  veil  is  upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless  when  one  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away."  The  heavens  are  not 
veiled  from  the  pupil,  but  the  pupil  is  veiled,  so  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  stellar  spaces,  magnitudes,  movements,  until  edu- 
cation has  removed  the  veil  and  so  revealed  the  truth.  As  in 
physical,  so  in  moral  science,  revealing  is  a  psychological  process. 
It  is  the  creation  of  capacity,  —  moral  and  inteUectual,  or  both. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  be  nothing  else.  Truth  cannot 
be  revealed  to  incapacity.  That  Gk>d  is  love  b  the  simplest,  as  it 
is  the  most  fundamentsil  revelation,  ooooeming  Ood  which  his 
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Word  contains.  But  it  means  and  can  mean  no  more  than  love 
means  to  the  individual  soul.  The  child  in  the  infant  class  prat- 
tles it  artlessly,  scarcely  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
maiden  sees  a  new  and  deeper  meaning  in  it,  as  love  looks  out  of 
her  eyes  into  the  eyes  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  altar.  The  mother 
has  a  new  revelation  when  the  babe  upon  her  bosom  strikes  a  new 
note  of  love  in  her  heart.  The  aged  saint,  through  the  joy  and 
the  sorrow  of  love,  the  hunger  and  the  satisfaction  of  love,  love  at 
the  marriage,  love  in  the  home,  love  at  the  open  grave,  has  learned 
something  more,  though  not  all,  of  the  height  and  depth,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  love  immeasurable ;  the  text  lightly  dropped 
from  her  lips  in  childhood  she  cannot  speak  without  bowed  head 
and  tearful  eyes.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with  the  race  ;  love 
means  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  what  it  could  not  mean  in  the 
first ;  from  the  lips  of  a  Henry  Ward  Beecher  what  it  could  not 
mean  from  the  lips  of  an  Augustine  or  a  Calvin. 

Thus  the  Bible  is  not  so  much  a  revelation  as  a  means  of  revela^ 
tion.  It  is  a  revelation,  because  beyond  all  other  books  it  stimu- 
lates the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  stirs  men  to  think,  and  feel, 
awakens  their  life,  and  so  develops  in  them  a  capacity  to  perceive 
and  receive  the  truths  of  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  order.  God 
is  not  veiled,  but  man  is  blind ;  and  the  Bible  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  The  Church  has  indeed  often  adopted,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  philosophy  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  Dean  Bur- 
gon ;  it  has  endeavored  to  crystallize  truth  into  a  formal  and  final 
state.  For  a  creed  is  truth  crystallized.  But  a  crystal  is  a  dead 
thing ;  and  truth  is  living.  It  is  not  a  crystal ;  it  is  a  seed.  It 
is  to  be  planted  ;  and  what  comes  from  the  planting  will  depend 
as  much  on  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted  as  on  the  seed  itself. 
The  figure  is  Christ's.  "  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;  some  seed 
fell  by  the  wayside,  some  upon  stony  places ;  some  among  thorns  ; 
some  into  good  ground  and  brought  forth  fruit,  some  an  hundred 
fold,  some  sixty  fold,  some  thirty  fold."  Which  way  does  the 
seed  look :  backward  to  the  winter,  or  forward  to  the  autumn  ? 
The  fundamental  difficulty  about  all  attempts  to  define  truth  in  a 
creed  is  that  truth  is  infinite,  and  therefore  transcends  all  defini- 
tions. As  soon  as  humanity  understands  the  creed,  the  creed 
ceases  to  be  to  humanity  the  whole  truth  ;  because  there  is  truth 
yet  beyond,  not  confined  within  the  creed.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty in  all  attempts  to  reduce  truth  to  a  dogma  is  that  they 
are  attempts  to  reveal  truth  without  imparting  life.  But  truth 
cannot  be  revealed  except  as  life  is  imparted ;  for  we  can  know 
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only  as  we  live.  Revelation  is,  of  psychological  necessity,  pro- 
gressive ;  for  we  know  the  truth  only  as  we  grow  in  life-capa- 
city to  know  the  truth.  The  Bible  never  falls  into  the  error  of 
the  Church.  It  never  attempts  to  reduce  truth  to  a  dogma,  never 
crystallizes  it  in  a  creed.  The  value  of  the  Bible  is  not  that  it  fur- 
nishes men  with  thought,  but  that  it  stimulates  them  to  think. 
The  Bible  is  a  revelation  because  it  is  a  literature  of  power ;  it 
operates  on  humanity  for  cataract ;  it  removes  the  veil  from  the 
readers'  eyes ;  it  stirs  and  stimulates  them  to  see  truth  with  their 
own  eyes  and  to  think  it  in  their  own  thoughts. 

In  fact  this  has  always  been  the  effect  of  the  Bible.  Churches, 
creeds,  and  theological  and  ecclesiastical  systems  have  often  re- 
pressed thought,  checked  it,  or  at  least,  tethered  it.  The  Bible 
has  always  stimulated  thought.  It  has  emancipated  the  mind,  set 
men  thinking,  and  created  differences  and  divisions.  Not  with- 
out historical  warrant  does  Kaulbach,  in  his  cartoon  of  the  Re- 
formation, group  all  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  around  Luther  with  his  open  Bible  in  his  hand.  The 
Bible  is  not  a  substitute  for  thought,  but  a  spur  to  thinking.  It 
reveals  truth  not  by  making  it  so  plain  that  men  need  not  study, 
but  by  making  it  so  fascinating  that  study  they  must.  Lessing 
said  that  if  one  offered  him  Truth  in  the  one  hand  and  Search 
for  Truth  in  the  other,'  he  would  choose  Search  for  Truth.  Search 
for  Truth  the  Bible  has  been  in  its  history,  ever  since  the  Wal- 
denses  studied  it  in  secret  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  by  it 
fed  that  independence  and  individuality  which  the  ecclesiasticism 
of  their  age  had  almost  extirpated  everywhere  else  in  Europe. 

The  belief  then  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  life  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  it  is  an  evolution  ;  for  evolution 
offers  no  explanation  of  the  nature  or  origin  of  life,  it  only  ex- 
plains life's  process.  The  belief  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation 
from  Ood  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  an  evolution  ;  for  revelation  is  not  a  final  statement  of 
truth,  crystallized  into  dogma,  but  a  gpradual  and  progressive 
unveiling  of  the  mind  that  it  may  see  truth  clearly  and  receive  it 
vitally.  The  Bible  is  not  fossilized  truth  in  an  amber  Book  ;  it 
is  a  seed  which  vitalizes  the  soil  into  which  it  is  cast ;  a  window 
through  which  the  light  of  dawning  day  enters  the  quickened 
mind  ;  a  voice  commanding  humanity  to  look  forward  and  to  go 
forward ;  a  prophet  who  bids  men  seek  their  golden  age  in  the 
future,  not  in  the  past 

Ltman  Abbott. 
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THE  HISTORIC  AND  THE  IDEAL  CHRIST. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  changes  in  men's  thoughts  in 
regard  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  to  see  how  his  humanity  has  been 
taken  up  into  divinity,  to  watch  the  different  methods  by  which 
men  have  striven  in  their  thought  to  unite  the  two  elements  that 
have  seemed  to  most  so  incongruous ;  and  then  to  see  how,  by  a 
fuller  recognition  of  his  humanity,  he  has  been  brought  back  to 
earth,  while  men  have  sought  by  various  theories  to  preserve  for 
him  an  exceptional  position  among  men.  It  is  not  only  interest- 
ing but  important  to  consider  what  truth  may  underlie  this  ideal- 
izing process,  and  especially  to  ask  in  what  sense,  if  in  any,  Jesus, 
standing  in  the  full  light  of  history,  must  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ideal  man. 

The  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  doubtless  held  by  many 
to-day  in  the  simple  and  literal  manner  in  which  it  is  represented 
by  the  historic  creeds.  It  is  not  many  years  since  Professor 
Shedd  wrote:  ^^The  Logos,  by  his  incarnation  and  exaltation, 
marvelous  as  it  seems  took  a  human  nature  with  him  into  the 
depth  of  the  Godhead.  A  finite  glorified  human  nature  is  now 
eternally  united  with  the  second  Trinitarian  person,  and  a  God- 
man  is  now  the  middle  person  of  the  Trinity."  ^  I  suppose  that 
many  would  still  accept  these  words  as  a  statement  of  their  own 
belief.  But  the  history  of  modem  thought  shows  that  the  doe- 
trine  is  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the  world.  This  is  seen  in 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  Unitarian  and  other  heretical 
bodies,  and,  not  less  clearly,  in  the  changes  which  the  doctrine  is 
undergoing  within  churches  that  consider  themselves  and  are 
generally  considered  to  be  orthodox. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  form  of  thought  so  long  held  as 
sacred  would  pass  away  at  once,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  presence, 
and  that  Jesus  after  being  regarded  as  God  for  centuries  should 
quickly  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  man.  Great  changes  in  human 
thought  rarely  take  place  suddenly.  Both  in  the  church  considered 
orthodox,  and  in  the  bodies  considered  heretical,  the  change  has 
been,  and  still  is  gradual.  He  who  had  been  a  God  still  bore 
about  him  something  of  the  fragrance  of  the  upper  heavens.  Men 
could  not  help  seeing  him  in  the  light  of  his  previous  exaltation. 
Such  influences  have  colored  men's  conception  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth in  the  past,  and  they  color  it  in  many  minds  to-day.  Thus, 
1  Shedd't  Dogmatic  Theology^  vol.  ii.  pp.  290  ft. 
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we  find  him  r^arded  as  the  absolutely  exceptional  man;  the 
supernatural  man ;  the  sinless  man ;  the  ideal  man,  in  the  sense 
Aat  in  him  was  all  possible  perfection  ;  or  the  divine  man,  in  the 
sense  that  in  him,  by  nature  and  office,  there  was,  in  some  special 
and  supernatural  manner,  the  revelation  of  God  to  men.  These 
views,  sometimes  sharply  defined,  sometimes  extremely  vague, 
have  marked  and  still  mark  the  transition  in  men's  thought  of 
Jesus. 

Perhaps  as  characteristic  an  example  as  we  can  find  of  this 
phase  of  modern  thought  is  furnished  by  the  German  theologian 
Domer.  There  is  a  special  interest  for  us  in  his  views,  because 
his  system  has  influenced,  in  a  marked  manner,  certain  forms  of 
theologic  thought  in  our  own  country.  According  to  Domer,  the 
Logos  was  incarnated  in  Jesus.  The  Logos  is  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity,  if  the  term  *^  person  *'  can  be  used  in  relation  to  such 
a  Trinity  as  Domer  recognizes.  It  is  a  Trinity  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  that  of  the  creeds.  The  Trinity,  according  to 
Domer,  is  made  up  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  various 
aspects  of  all  complete  spiritual  consciousness.^  Thus,  in  one  of 
these  aspects  the  Father  stands  for  what  we  may  call  the  *^  I  *'  of 
the  divine  self-consciousness ;  the  Son  stands  for  what  we  may 
call  the  ^^  me ; "  while  the  Holy  Spirit  stands  for  the  unity  of  the 
two.  Thus,  according  to  this  view,  every  one  who  believes  that 
Gk>d  is  a  spirit  is  thereby  a  Trinitarian. 

Domer  illustrates  the  possibility  of  the  mingling  of  the  divine 
with  the  human  in  Jesus  by  certain  elements  of  human  experience.* 
One  of  these  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Christian. 
This  higher  life  is  not  present  as  anything  foreign,  that  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  human  life  into  which  it  enters.  It  has 
become  one  with  this  human  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  imparts 
to  it  a  power  which  the  human  life  by  itself  could  not  have  shared. 
Another  example  which  Domer  g^ves  to  illustrate  the  same  truth 
is  found  in  the  moral  sense.  The  conscience  is  the  very  presence 
and  power  of  God  in  the  soul,  yet  the  unity  of  the  life  is  not 
broken  up  by  it.  These  illustrations  seem  to  place  the  relation 
of  Jesus  to  the  Higher  Power  upon  a  level  with  that  of  other  men. 
We  might  even  think  that  there  was  no  difference  of  kind,  but 
simply  one  of  degree.  So  to  conceive  his  thought,  however,  would 
be  to  misunderstand  Domer,  though  there  is  such  vagueness  in 
his  statement  that  I  am  unable  to  say  wherein  the  difference  con- 

^  ChrMk^  OknUfenslehre^  vol.  i.  pp.  393  ff. 
*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
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sifrts.  This  vagueness  arises  in  part  from  the  fact  that,  accord* 
ing  to  his  statement,  the  Word  which  in  Jesos  ¥ras  made  flesh  has 
no  separate  personality  or  consciousness.  It  is  simply  the  objec- 
tive side  of  the  divine  consciousness. 

While  the  view  of  Dorner  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  may  be 
retained  in  form  while  its  substance  has  been  lost,  that  of  Schleier- 
macher  may  represent  another  type  of  thought  which  has  been  not 
uncommon  since  his  day.  According  to  him  Christ  was  a  new  and 
higher  creation,  who  was  the  introducer  of  a  new  life  upon  the 
earth.     He  was  the  supernatural  man.^ 

I  notice  these  two  forms  of  thought  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  phases  of  belief  which  they  represent  are  absolutely  without 
Scriptural  authority.  If  we  assume,  as  the  church  has  done,  that 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  perfectly  uniform  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  we  must  take  its  highest  and  most  definite  state- 
ments to  represent  this  teaching. 

In  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul  we  have  very  clear  and  definite 
utterances.  Christ  was  consciously  preexisteut.  He  dwelt  in  the 
glory  of  Ood,  exalted  above  all  others  save  God.  His  subordi- 
nation to  Ood  is  often  recognized,  but  except  for  this,  there  is  no 
limit  to  his  power  and  glory.  A  single  example  will  suffice.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  we  read  of  Christ :  ^^  Who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  counted  it  not  a  prize  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
God,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men."^  Here  we  have  something  extremely 
definite.  The  passage  declares  a  personal  preexistence  in  glory, 
and  a  conscious  and  voluntary  surrender  of  this  glory,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  the  earthly  life.  If  the  Bible  is  an  infallible  and 
divine  authority  its  statements  must  be  accepted  just  as  they  stand. 
It  will  not  do  to  go  beyond  them,  or  to  fall  short  of  them.  It  will 
not  do  to  say :  ^*  Because  the  Bible  says  he  is  exalted  in  one  way, 
therefore  we  will  say  that  he  is  exalted  in  another  way."  It  will 
not  do  to  say,  *'  Because  the  New  Testament  places  him  so  near  to 
God,  we  will  make  him  the  equal  of  God  ;  we  will  make  him  very 
God."  Whether  we  go  beyond  the  statements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  fall  short  of  them,  we  equally  lose  its  authority ;  if  there 
is  any  reason  for  accepting  such  statements  as  authoritative,  they 
must  be  taken  just  as  they  stand.  We  have  no  right  to  pick  and 
to  choose ;  to  say  we  will  accept  this,  and  reject  that.     We  have 

1  CkriitUcke  Glaube,  toL  iL  pp.  34  if. 
'  Philippians  ii.  6,  7. 
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no  right  to  soften  down  a  declaration  that  seems  to  us  too  strong ; 
or  to  reduce  a  dear  statement  of  an  individual  fact  to  a  hazy  ab- 
straction. 

Vague  notions  in  regard  to  ihe  divinity  of  Christ,  like  that 
quoted  from  Dorner,  which  are  more  or  less  prevalent  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  other  notions  in  regard  to  his  exceptional  humanity, 
which  reproduce  something  like  the  thought  of  Schleiermacher, 
have  a  certain  air  of  real  or  semi-orthodoxy  ;  but  they  have  no 
more  Biblical  authority  behind  them  than  the  barest  humanita- 
rianism. 

It  may  be  said  that  beside  the  authority  of  the  Bible  there  is 
the  authority  of  the  church ;  that  in  the  church  we  have  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  doctrine.  This  may  be  and  doubtless  is 
true ;  but  obviously  this  assumption  cannot  be  used  to  sustain  any 
particular  view  that  may  be  held  at  any  one  time  by  any  portion 
of  the  church,  or  even  by  the  whole  church.  The  history  of  the 
church  is  not  yet  complete.  Who  can  say  what  its  final  utter- 
ance will  be  ?  It  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact,  however, 
that  in  the  deification  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  modifications  which  the 
dogma  of  his  divinity  has  undergone  in  its  gradual  relaxation,  we 
have  simply  an  example  of  doctrinal  development.  The  doctrine 
was  developed  as  an  organism  grows,  and  it  is  disintegrating  as  an 
organism  disintegrates  when  it  has  passed  its  prime.  In  other 
words,  the  minds  of  men  pass  from  one  form  of  thought,  which 
has  been  held  earnestly,  to  another  and  radically  different  form  of 
thought,  very  gradually.  They  tend  to  cling  to  the  old  as  long  as 
possible,  and  often  they  do  not  realize  how  the  substance  of  the 
thought  has  been  so  transformed  that  its  significance  has  been 
thoroughly  changed. 

In  the  dogma  that  we  are  considering  there  is  a  special  motive 
at  work  to  retard  the  transformation  of  belief.  Jesus  has  stood 
as  the  central  figure  in  history.  He  has  been  the  object  of  love 
and  reverence,  even  of  adoration.  Men  have  feared  to  let  go  the 
idea  of  some  special  supernatural  and  superhuman  element  in  his 
nature  and  personality,  lest  his  preeminence  and  his  influence 
should  be  lost,  undistinguishable  among  the  manifold  factors  that 
,  enter  into  our  modern  life  and  our  civilization.    They  have  feared 

I  to  leave  him  to  take  his  chances  in  what  may  be  called  the  his- 

I  torical   struggle  for  existence.     Yet  whatever  supernatural  ele- 

ments may  or  may  not  be  recognized  in  his  life,  to  this  we  must 
come  at  last.  The  historical  struggle  for  existence  is  as  pitiless 
as  that  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  natural  world.     Even 
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man,  the  favorite  child  of  nature  and  of  Providence,  cast  appar- 
ently defenseless  among  the  rude  forces,  animate  and  inanimate, 
that  rule  the  world,  would  not  have  endured,  had  he  not  possessed 
certain  powers  of  advantage  in  the  great  struggle.  The  Provi- 
dence that  preserved  him  was  shown,  not  in  surrounding  him  with 
safeguards,  but  in  equipping  him  with  those  finer  weapons  by 
using  which  he  triumphed  over  the  elemental  and  brute  forces  of 
his  environment.  If,  then,  Jesus  is  to  be  recognized  as  the  leader 
of  the  higher  life  of  the  world,  the  recognition  cannot  rest  upon 
any  theories  of  his  office  or  of  his  person.  He  must  hold  the 
leadership  simply  because  he  leads. 

We  must  here  look  upon  the  work  of  Jesus  from  the  hither 
side.  We  can  raise  no  question  as  to  the  divine  plan  or  the 
councils  of  eternity.  If  we  recognize  a  divine  plan  at  all,  this 
recognition  can  only  rest  upon  what  we  find  in  the  divine  accom- 
plishment. When,  with  this  purpose  in  our  minds,  we  look  at  the 
actual  life  of  Jesus,  we  are  at  first  baffled  and  disappointed.  The 
story  of  his  life,  save  in  certain  salient  points,  appears  confused, 
if  not  contradictory.  The  Gospels  were  written  long  enough  after 
the  events  which  they  describe  to  admit  of  forgetfulness,  and  of 
the  growth  of  myths  that  obscure  and  distort  the  original  facts. 
More  confusing  stiU,  the  thought  of  this  later  time  to  some  extent 
necessarily  blends  itself  with  the  thought  of  Jesus  or  takes  the 
place  of  it.  The  geologist  can  disting^iish  at  a  glance  the  vein  of 
trap  rock  which  cuts  through  the  solid  mass  into  which  it  has 
found  its  way ;  but  who  shall  distinguish  with  equal  accuracy  the 
later  thought  that  has  become  infiltrated  into  the  discourses  of 
Jesus? 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching  definite  conclusions 
as  to  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  we 
may  refer  to  a  discussion  that  has  recently  interested  many  stu- 
dents of  the  New  Testament  In  his  work  entitled  ^^  The  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion,"  Dr.  Martineau  maintains  that  Jesus  did 
not  himself  claim  to  be  the  Christ ;  but  that  this  office  was  first 
ascribed  to  him  after  his  death.  He  bases  his  argument  chiefly 
upon  a  conversation  of  Jesus  with  his  disciples  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  Jerusalem.^  Jesus  asked  his  disciples,  "  Who 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  And  they  told  him,  saying,  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  others,  Elijah ;  but  others.  One  of  the  prophets. 
And  he  asked  them,  But  who  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Peter  answer- 
eth  and  saith  unto  him,  Thou  art  the  Christ.  And  he  charged 
»  The  Seat  ofAtahoril^  in  Rdigion,  pp.  349  if. 
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them  that  they  should  tell  no  man  of  him.*'  ^  Dr.  Martineau 
assumes  that  Jesus  here  denies  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  In  this 
he  seems  to  me  to  force  the  words.  The  passage  does  take  for 
granted  that  the  Messiahship  had  not  before  been  claimed  by 
Jesus ;  and  it  suggests  a  reason  why  his  claim  was  not  known 
afterwards  during  his  life.  It  seems  to  imply  that  while  he  lived 
Jesus  was  not  recognized  as  the  Christ.  If,  however,  we  take 
this  and  other  passages  that  might  be  associated  with  it  as  our 
starting-point,  we  are  met  by  many  others  that  describe  him  as 
taking  openly  upon  himself  the  Messiah's  office.  I  refer  to  this 
discussion,  not  to  take  one  side  or  the  other,  but  simply  to  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  difficulties  that  we  meet  when  we  try  to  form  a 
clear  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus.  We  have  to  adopt  some 
principle  according  to  which  we  shall  emphasize  one  or  another 
dass  of  statements  as  most  to  be  relied  upon,  or  as  most  charac- 
teristic. Here  is  obviously  much  room  for  caprice ;  the  most 
careful  judgment  and  the  keenest  historic  sense  are  needed. 

When  we  turn  from  the  attempt  to  construct  the  story  of  Jesus, 
and  seek  to  comprehend  something  of  his  character  and  person- 
ality, we  meet  somewhat  of  the  same  difficulty,  but  in  a  far  less 
degree.  The  personality  of  Jesus  stands  out  with  a  distinctness 
that  is  not  surpassed  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity. 
Despite  the  myths  and  the  arbitrary  reconstructions  by  which  the 
narrative  is  marred,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  character  of  the 
central  person.  We  find  the  same  image  stamped  upon  the  work 
and  the  ideals  of  his  followers.  The  church  to-day,  however  im- 
perfectly, reproduces  the  image  of  its  founder.  If  criticism  of  the 
New  Testament  story  should  be  far  more  destructive  than  it  is ; 
if  the  whole  narrative  should  be  resolved  into  the  mist  of  a  later 
mythology,  even  this  would  reflect,  in  glowing  colors,  the  real 
image  and  the  strong  personality  of  Jesus. 

We  see  in  him  a  man  in  whom  mysticism  and  practicality  were 
united  in  a  wonderful  degree.  His  God-consciousness,  from  cer- 
tain points  of  view,  seems  to  be  the  one  supreme  factor  in  his  life. 
It  shows  itself  under  all  circumstances.  Whatever  may  be  the 
subject  on  which  he  speaks,  this  thought  of  the  ever-present  God 
mingles  in  the  discourse.  We  do  not  need  the  stories  of  the 
nights  of  prayer  and  of  lonely  struggle  to  teach  us  how  he  lived 
in  this  divine  companionship,  though  these  confirm  and  complete 
the  impression  of  this  aspect  of  his  life.  Sometimes  this  con- 
scionsness  of  God  takes  form  in  the  glad  sense  of  fellowship. 

1  Mark  viiL  27  ff. 
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Sometiines  he  finds  in  God  the  ideal  of  human  living.  Sometimes 
he  bows  before  his  unapproachable  perfection.  Under  one  form 
or  another,  the  thought  of  God  seems  always  present  to  him.  When 
we  turn  to  his  life  among,  men,  his  care  and  his  loving  sympathy 
for  them  seem  in  turn  to  be  the  supreme  power  that  manifested 
itself  in  him.  His  days  were  passed  in  ministering  to  their  needs. 
While  he  shrank  from  being  known  as  a  wonder  worker,  the 
strange  healing  power  that  he  possessed  was  always  at  the  service 
of  those  who  needed  his  help.  The  spiritual  needs  of  men  moved 
him,  however,  more  deeply  than  their  physical  sufferings.  To 
him  a  blind  and  halting  spirit  was  far  more  pitiful  than  a  blind 
and  halting  body.  He  did  not  underrate,  as  his  followers  have 
sometimes  done,  the  importance  of  ministering  to  the  physical 
needs  of  those  about  him.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  he  never  failed 
to  help,  so  far  as  in  him  lay.  But  his  great  enthusiasm  went  to 
the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  men.  He  would  take  them 
up  into  that  fair  world  of  aspiration  and  peace,  of  purity  and  love, 
in  which  he  perpetually  dwelt.  He  would  make  them  share  that 
divine  companionship  which  was  the  strength  and  the  joy  of  his 
own  life. 

In  Jesus  we  also  find  blended  in  a  union  no  less  rare  the  ele- 
ments of  conservatism  and  reform.-  His  keen  vision  distinguished 
accurately  between  the  abuses  that  had  gathered  about  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  national  constitution,  and  these  principles 
themselves ;  between  the  pettiness  of  observance  that  sank  into 
triviality,  and  the  service  which  the  law  itself  demanded.  Per- 
haps nothing  is  more  marked  in  his  character  than  his  power  of 
seeing  things  in  their  true  perspective,  of  distinguishing  between 
the  great  and  the  small.  The  saying,  "  This  ought  ye  to  have  done 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone,"  illustrates  the  spirit  which 
controlled  his  teaching  and  the  habits  of  his  life.  Thus  he  reared 
within  the  Jewish  law  a  moral  and  religious  structure  so  complete 
that  it  stood  undisturbed  and  fair  when  that  law  fell  away. 

Another  of  these  harmoniously  blended  contrasts  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  we  find  in  the  manner  in  which  he  looked  upon  different 
classes  of  sins.  Nowhere  does  his  sense  of  ethical  perspective 
show  itself  more  clearly.  The  sins  that  spring  from  impulse,  and 
from  human  weakness,  that  have  their  roots  in  something  not 
wholly  bad,  and  are  fostered  by  the  needs  of  the  individual  and 
by  the  customs  of  society,  the  sins,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
world  most  affects  to  despise,  —  to  these  he  was  unspeakably  ten- 
der.    He  strove  to*  uplift  the  fallen,  to  encourage  those  whose 
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hearts  bad  failed,  to  lighten  by  the  smile  of  sympathy  the  path  of 
those  who  moved  iu  the  shadow  of  the  world's  soom.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  nothing  weak  in  this  sympathy.  It  held  up 
the  ideal  of  a  purer  and  better  life  that  was  still  in  the  power  of 
the  sinner.  On  the  other  hand,  for  spiritual  pride,  for  the  spirit 
of  those  who,  unconscious  of  their  own  sins,  looked  down  in  scorn 
upon  their  fellows,  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  seemed  to  feel  that 
their  spirit  of  self-righteousness  crushed  out  all  faith  in  the  true 
life  and  all  power  to  attain  it.  While  for  the  outcasts  of  the  world 
he  knew  there  was  no  hope  save  in  encouragement,  for  those  who 
were  filled  with  spiritual  exaltation,  whose  sins  disturbed  neither 
their  satisfaction  with  themselves,  nor  the  world's  satisfaction  with 
them,  he  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  save  in  humiliation.  I  have 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  find  something  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  in  the  denunciations  which  he  hurled  at  tlie  self-righteous 
oppressors  of  the  lowly  whom  he  would  exalt.  I  am  a  little  sus- 
picious even  of  the  sadly  modulated  tones  in  which,  according  to 
the  familiar  story,  Channing  rendered  these  words  in  order  to  re- 
move the  misgivings  of  a  person  who  seems  to  have  learned  to 
know  only  one  side  of  the  completeness  of  the  Master.  The 
Christ  whom  the  painters  for  the  most  part  give  us  could  not  have 
uttered  these  words.  They  cannot  give  the  whole ;  so  they  take 
the  fairest  and  the  gentlest  part.  But  Jesus  united  the  tender- 
ness of  the  sweetest  psalmist  with  the  sternness  of  the  prophet 
who  fearlessly  denounced  the  wickedness  of  his  time.  While 
he  rebuked  with  righteous  indignation  those  who  oppressed  the 
lowly  whom  he  loved,  he  met  insult  and  cruelty  directed  towards 
himself  with  sublime  patience  and  divine  forgiveness. 

When  the  "ideal  Christ"  is  spoken  of  in  contrast  with  the 
"  historic  Christ,"  the  thought  sometimes  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison is  that  the  ideal  Christ  has  been  formed  by  gradual  ac- 
cretion ;  that  the  historic  figure  has  been  overlaid  by  the  ideals 
of  later  generations.  Thus  it  is  assumed  that  Christ  seems  al- 
ways in  advance  of  the  world  simply  because  he  is  clothed  upon 
by  the  unattained  ideal  of  every  age.  I  should  not  dare  to  affirm 
that  this  element  has  been  wholly  absent  from  the  relation  of 
Jesus  to  the  world.  The  idealizing  process,  however,^  has  been  on 
the  whole  rather  one  of  abstraction  than  of  accretion.  The  per- 
sonality of  Jesus  has  first  l)een  abstracted  from  its  special  envi- 
ronment. This  separation  has  been,  for  the  reasons  already  indi- 
cated, comparatively  easy.  The  fact  that  we  know  so  little  of  his 
definite  plans  and  of  the  special  significance  of  his  work,  makes  it 
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easy  to  leave  these  to  a  great  extent  out  of  account.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  while  the  personality  of  Jesus  is  marked  so  dbtinctly,  his 
more  direct  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  his  time  is  left  so 
vague,  seems  to  make  the  separation  of  the  two  unavoidable. 
Thus  it  has  been  possible  for  the  life  of  Jesus  to  become  an  ideal 
fit  to  be  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  every  life,  however  un- 
like  these  circumstances  may  be  to  those  in  which  he  moved. 

The  second  step  in  the  process  of  abstraction  has  been  to  sepa- 
rate the  traits  in  the  picture  of  Jesus  which  unite  to  form  a  har- 
monious whole  from  those  which  can  with  difficulty  be  associated 
with  them.  This,  again,  for  the  most  part  has  not  been  done 
artificially,  with  a  set  purpose ;  it  has  been  rather  a  process  that 
accomplished  itself.  In  a  composite  photograph  only  those  ele- 
ments that  are  more  or  less  harmonious  leave  any  impression  upon 
the  plate ;  that  which  is  merely  individual  is  unrecorded ;  so  in 
the  various  representations  of  Jesus  that  are  given  in  the  gospels, 
only  the  great  mass  of  harmonious  traits  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  men's  hearts  and  memories;  the  few  scattered  de- 
tails that  do  not  conform  to  these  have  been  for  the  most  part 
disregarded.  Such  foreign  elements  are  found,  for  instance,  in 
the  story  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  because  it  failed  to  produce 
fruit  out  of  its  season ;  this  perhaps  was  a  parable  hardened  into 
a  myth.  Such  also  are  some  of  the  harsh  and  paradoxical  say- 
ings reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

It  is  by  such  a  process  of  abstraction,  I  conceive,  that  the  ideal 
Jesus  has  been  formed.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  element  of 
character  attributed  to  this  ideal  is  without  a  suggestion  in  the 
actual  story.  But  the  next  stage  in  the  process  has  been  the  ab- 
straction of  the  few  lofty  moments  of  his  life  that  are  pictured 
for  us,  from  his  life  as  a  whole,  in  affirmation  of  his  absolute 
sinlessness  either  as  man  or  as  God.  This  certainly  adds  some- 
thing to  his  nature ;  it  adds  nothing  to  his  character  as  it  is  repre- 
sented to  us.  It  throws  a  more  intense  light  upon  it ;  and  this 
very  light  tends  to  blind  us  to  some  of  its  more  delicate  nuances. 
Thus  it  detracts  from  the  perfection  of  the  picture  instead  of  com- 
pleting it. 

There  is  in  the  Mahabarata  a  beautiful  story  of  the  marriage 
of  Nala  and  Damayantf.  Damayantf  was  a  beautiful  maiden  who 
had  given  her  heart  to  Nala,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  loved. 
According  to  a  custom  of  the  time  there  was  a  gathering  of  heroes 
from  among  whom  Damayantf  was  to  select  a  husband.  She  oast 
her  eyes  over  the  assembly  in  search  of  him  whom  her  heart  had 
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already  chosen ;  but  to  her  dismay  there  were  five  Nalas.  Four 
divinities  also  loved  her ;  and,  knowing  her  love  for  Nala,  each  had 
assumed  his  form,  hoping  thus  to  be  selected  by  the  maiden.  She 
prayed  them  sweetly  to  resume  their  proper  form  that  she  might 
distinguish  the  object  of  her  love.  They  gpranted  her  request, 
and  stood  before  her  in  their  full  divinity.  ^^  Their  feet  did  not 
touch  the  earth,  their  eyes  winked  not,  their  garlands  were  as 
fresh  as  if  newly  gathered,  and  not  a  stain  of  dust  lay  on  their 
nument  nor  a  drop  of  perspiration  upon  their  brows."  *^  And  Da- 
mayantf  saw  also  the  true  Nala,  for  he  stood  before  her  with 
shadow  falling  to  the  ground,  and  twinkling  eyes,  and  drooping 
garland,  and  moisture  was  on  his  brow,  and  dust  upon  his  rai- 
ment." ^  Such  were  the  marks  of  his  humanity,  and  with  them 
he  was  dearer  to  her  than  the  immaculate  Gods.  In  like  man- 
ner, may  not  a  human  Jesus  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  men  than 
one  separated  from  them  by  a  supernatural  impeccability? 

The  theoretical  question  whether  Jesus  was  or  was  not  abso- 
lutely without  sin  does  not  much  concern  us.  The  important 
thing  is  to  decide  whether  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  we 
know  them,  furnish  an  ideal  which  we  may  use  for  the  shaping 
of  our  lives.  When  we  take  a  rule  by  which  to  draw  a  line,  we 
do  not  ask  whether  under  a  microscope  it  would  still  show  an 
unbroken  edge.  We  ask  simply  if  it  can  be  safely  used.  In  the 
case  of  Jesus,  we  have  no  microscope  that  we  could  use,  even  if 
we  would.  We  have  only  glimpses  at  certain  grand  moments 
of  nis  life.  If  we  must  pronounce  upon  his  sinlessness,  we  have 
to  base  our  judgment  upon  a  priori  considerations,  resting  on 
theological  or  metaphysical  theories.  It  is  far  better  to  forget 
the  speculations  and  the  strife  of  the  schools,  and  receive  what 
guidance  and  inspiration  we  may  from  the  personality  of  Jesus  as 
it  stands  in  living  reality  before  us. 

Let  it  be  admitted  that  Jesus  may  be  an  ideal  after  which  we 
can  shape  our  lives.  Does  it  follow,  it  may  be  asked,  that  he  is 
the  ideal  ?  What  becomes  of  the  central  position  that  he  has 
held  ?  Why  may  not  the  world  find  others  who  shall  as  well,  if 
not  better,  inspire  men's  lives?  To  these  questions  it  may  be 
answered  that  so  long  as  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  recognized 
as  embodying  the  loftiest  truth,  so  long  will  his  personality  be 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  this  truth.  This  is  the  final  stage 
in  the  process  of  idealization  and  generalization  which  we  are 
contemplating.  By  this  relation  to  the  universal  truth  that  was 
1  Wheeler's  History  o/IndiOf  vol.  i.  p.  434. 
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manifested  through  it,  the  life  of  Jesus  will  be  taken  out  of  its 
individuality,  and  made  also  universal.  So  long  as  his  teaching 
holds  the  central  place  in  our  higher  thought,  so  long  will  his 
personality  hold  the  central  place  as  the  ideal  of  life.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, then,  to  consider  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  we  may  judge 
in  regard  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  his  personal  influence. 

In  regard  to  this  teaching,  two  questions  suggest  themselves. 
One  is,  what  does  the  world  owe  to  it  ?  The  other  is,  what  do  we 
owe  to  it  ?  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  the 
same,  that  our  indebtedness  is  also  the  world's  indebtedness.  To 
speak  of  the  world's  indebtedness  would,  however,  demand  a  study 
of  the  utterances  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  world's  thought,  and  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  for  which  we  have 
here  no  space.  I  wish  to  present  certain  considerations  in  illus- 
tration of  our  indebtedness  to  him.  After  all,  this  is  what  chiefly 
concerns  us.  A  boy's  mother  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  his  mother. 
Though  he  finds,  as  he  goes  out  into  the  world,  that  there  are 
other  women  as  wise  and  good,  they  can  never  be  to  him  what  she 
is.  Even  if  it  should  appear  that  other  races  owe  to  their 
teachers  as  much  as  we  owe  to  Jesus,  he  will  still  remain  the 
source  of  our  best  life. 

When  we  sum  up  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  a  formula,  it  seems, 
we  must  admit,  somewhat  commonplace.  He  spoke  of  God  as 
the  loving  Father ;  of  religion  as  an  answering  love,  which  strives 
to  shape  the  life  into  conformity  with  the  divine  ideal ;  of  duty 
as  being  fulfilled  in  love.  In  his  teaching,  religion  and  morality 
were  so  interfused,  they  had  become  so  indissolubly  blended  into 
one,  that  they  cannot  be  severed  even  in  our  thought.  Men  some- 
times speak  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
system  of  ethics.  Every  word  is  transfigured  by  religious  faith  ; 
every  word  is  luminous  with  the  thought  of  God.  These  ideas 
seem  commonplace,  but  it  is  partly  because  they  are  so  often  re- 
peated; yet  chiefly  because  this  repetition  has  often  so  little 
meaning  for  the  life.  With  Jesus  himself  these  truths  were  not 
commonplace.  They  were  as  if  fresh  minted  and  unsullied  by 
careless  handling  among  men.  They  came  into  the  world  as 
powers  both  of  destruction  and  of  accomplishment.  They  were 
the  most  revolutionary  thoughts  uttered.  The  living  of  them 
brought  Jesus  to  the  cross.  However  imperfectly  recognized, 
they  have  been  slowly  transforming  the  world  ever  since. 

Yet  when  we  look  at  them  more  closely,  do  not  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  seem  thin  and  abstract  beside  the  fullness  and  sweep  of 
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modem  thought  and  life  ?  Has  not  the  world  developed  a  reli- 
gion and  a  morality  more  complex  and  many-sided  than  those 
which  Jesus  taught  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  general  matter  of 
religion.  He  spoke,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  loving  Father.  Have 
we  not  learned  to  know  God  as  something  more  vast  than  this  ? 
Have  we  not  learmtd  to  know  Him  as  manifested  in  the  perfect 
order  of  the  Universe,  in  the  sublime  and  inflexible  law  which 
holds  the  dust  of  our  streets  and  star-dust  and  human  souls  alike 
in  its  grasp?  Does  not  religion  demand  a  recognition  of  this 
truth  also,  and  must  it  not  shape  itself  to  its  demands  ?  Does 
the  thought  of  Jesus  in  truth  furnish  more  than  one  factor  in  that 
g^reater  and  more  complex  whole  which  we  call  religion  to-day  ? 
Have  we  any  right  to  call  thi^  greater  and  more  complex  whole 
by  his  name  ? 

Yet  in  this  greater  whole  the  thought  of  Jesus  forms  the  only 
element  that  can  be  called  religious.  In  a  world  of  mere  law, 
oould  there  be  anything  like  what  we  know  as  religion  ?  There 
might  be  awe  before  the  stupendous  forces  of  Nature,  and  a 
deeper  awe  before  the  law  by  which  each  of  these  is  kept  within  its 
appointed  bounds.  There  might  be  submission  to  the  inevitable. 
There  might  be  peace  in  the  thought  that  these  laws  are  working 
out,  on  the  whole,  more  good  than  evil ;  and  one  might  be  willing 
that  his  little  bark  should  be  wrecked  by  a  wind  that,  in  the  end, 
brings  good  to  man.  But  would  all  this  be  what  we  call  religion  ? 
Does  not  religion  imply  the  communion  of  spirit  with  spirit? 
Does  it  not  demand  to  see  love  working  in  and  through  the 
law  ?     What  Jesus  taught  was,  then,  the  essence  of  religion. 

The  revelations  of  our  modern  science  open  a  world  of  which 
religion,  if  it  would  continue  to  exist,  must  take  possession,  and 
which  it  must  transform  into  itself.  So  far  as  men  can  see  or 
can  believe  that  law  is  a  manifestation  of  love,  so  far  is  religion 
possible.  If  the  teaching  of  Jesus  seems  abstract,  it  is  because 
it  is  the  form  into  which  the  whole  life  and  experience  of  the 
world  were  to  be  taken  up.  This  conquering  and  transforming 
of  the  world  of  law  by  the  power  of  religion  was  not  left  by 
Jesus  for  the  future  to  accomplish.  Men  sometimes  fancy  that 
he  saw  in  God  only  a  weak  tenderness  that  granted  its  request  to 
every  cry.  But  in  liis  moment  of  fiercest  agony  he  cried,  "Father, 
if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;  nevertheless  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  "  If  it  be  possible,"  He  felt  the  terrible 
might  of  some  necessity,  in  the  divine  plan,  or  of  it,  that  might 
make  the  granting  of  his  prayer  impossible  ;  but  he  submitted  his 
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will  to  it,  because  he  knew  that  in  it  and  through  it  a  wise  love 
was  working. 

Such  was  the  relation  of  the  spirit  of  filial  trust  in  Jesus  to  the 
might  of  the  law  by  which  he  felt  himself  encompassed.  Such  is 
the  relation  of  religion  to  the  laws  of  the  universe  now.  Never 
did  the  world  of  material  forces  and  inexorable  law  open  to  the 
thought  of  man  in  such  vast  complexity  and  order  as  to-day. 
This,  however,  furnishes  no  new  element  to  religion.  Submission 
to  irresistible  force  is  not  in  itself  religious,  even  though  this 
force  be  the  manifestation  of  an  order  too  sublime  for  our  thought 
or  our  imagination  wholly  to  grasp.  Religion  shows  itself  in  a 
faith  by  which  this  world  of  law  is  transfigured ;  by  which  it  is 
felt  to  be  the  expression  of  a  presence  and  a  power  to  which  the 
spirit  may  trust  itself  aud  all  things ;  to  which  it  may  trust  farther 
than  it  can  see  or  comprehend. 

What  is  true  of  religion  is  true  also  of  morality.  Here,  also, 
the  world  may  seem  to  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  simple 
teaching  of  Jesus.  ^^Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,"  he  said, 
^*'  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away." 
This  sounds  superficial  and  old-fashioned  to  many  ears  to-day. 
We  have  to-day  the  science  of  political  economy,  a  science  ex- 
tremely imperfect  as  yet,  indeed,  but  still  developed  enough  to 
change  many  of  the  forms  of  helpfulness.  This  science  was  not 
studied  in  Judea,  although  Paul  anticipated  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple when  he  explained,  ^^  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him 
eat."  We  sometimes  think  that  with  this  science  of  political 
economy  there  has  originated  a  wholly  new  kind  of  charity ;  and 
we  look  back  with  a  certain  contempt  on  the  charity  that  incited 
to  promiscuous  almsgiving. 

But  charity  was  always  the  same  divine  power  that  it  is  to-day. 
Charity  has  not  changed  its  nature.  It  moves  a  little  awkwardly, 
it  is  true,  among  the  rules  to  which  it  has  not  become  fully 
wonted  ;  but  it  is  the  same  divine  power  which  showed  itself  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  and  the  praises  of  which  Paul  uttered  in  words 
which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Charity  has  grown  wiser.  It 
has  had  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions ;  it  has  learned  more 
of  the  real  needs  of  men.  All  this  has  not  changed  its  nature. 
Suppose  a  charitable  man  to  be  giving  clothes  to  some  poor 
people  who  need  not  clothes  but  bread.  When  he  learns  theb 
real  need  and  gives  them  bread,  has  his  charity  changed  its 
nature  ?  His  charity  was  the  love  of  helpfulness  working  through 
such  channels  as  seemed  best  at  the  moment.     Political  economy 
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by  itself  is  not  charity.  It  has  no  moral  worth.  When  it  is  ani- 
mated by  the  power  of  love,  then  it  becomes  the  means  of  charity. 

Thus  charity  and  religion,  when  once  their  highest  truth  ha^ 
been  uttered,  remain  simple  and  unchangeable.  The  world 
changes,  and  these  elements  have  to  penetrate  new  sets  of  facts 
and  new  conditions  with  their  power.  So  religion  stands  in  the 
presence  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  that  have  revealed  them- 
selves in  such  stupendous  majesty  in  these  later  years.  So  char- 
ity stands  in  the  presence  of  the  political  economy  which  has 
become  such  a  controlling  element  in  our  thought.  Each  retains 
its  primitive  simplicity  in  the  presence  of  a  world  which  it  is  to 
conquer. 

When  Columbus  raised  the  cross  on  this  western  hemisphere 
it  was  not  a  new  religion  which  he  brought ;  it  was  a  new  world 
that  the  old  religion  claimed  as  its  own.  The  two  commandments 
in  which  Jesus  summed  up  the  teaching  of  the  law,  ^'  Love  to  God 
and  love  to  man,"  remain  to-day  the  final  utterances  ot  religion 
and  morality. 

When  we  speak  of  a  final  word  in  regard  to  anything,  do  we 
seem  to  put  a  bar  in  the  way  of  progress?  Can  the  human  mind 
see  finality  anywhere  ?  We  sometimes  forget  that  without  some- 
thing that  is  regarded  as  fixed  once  for  all  there  can  be  no  pro- 
gress. Progress  requires  not  only  that  there  should  be  successive 
stages  won  and  held ;  it  also  requires  that  some  principle  should 
be  reached  upon  which  all  future  accomplishment  can  be  based. 
If  the  law  of  gravitation  were  held  in  doubt,  how  would  the 
progress  of  astronomy  be  checked !  Newton,  in  stating  the  law 
of  gravitation,  uttered  a  principle  within  which  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy could  develop  indefinitely,  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass. 
So  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  sphere  within  which  religion  and 
morality  may  develop  indefinitely,  but  beyond  which  they  cannot 
pass.  Love,  divine  and  human,  is  the  highest  word,  a  word  which 
we  are  even  now  hardly  beginning  to  comprehend. 

If  Jesus  had  merely  uttered  such  teaching,  we  might  have  had 
another  school  of  philosophy;  or  we  might  have  had  simply 
another  great  individual  filling  one  of  the  niches  of  history.  It  is 
more  probable,  however,  that  his  words,  unwritten  and  unsyste- 
matic as  they  were,  would  have  been  forgotten,  and  that  he  would 
have  been  forgotten  with  them.  We  certainly  should  not  have 
had  in  him  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  The  teaching  of  Jesus, 
was,  however,  embodied  in  his  life.  On  the  other  hand,  his  life 
would  have  been  remembered  simply  as  we  remember  the  lives  of 
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other  heroes,  or  it  would  more  probably  have  been  forgotten,  if  it 
had  not  been  the  bearer  of  the  teaching  which  we  have  just  con- 
templated. Happily  for  the  world,  the  two  elements,  the  teaching 
and  the  life,  were  united  in  him.  Whatever  theories  we  may 
hold,  whatever  theories  we  may  reject,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
person  of  Jesus,  his  life  will  have  a  position  and  a  power  unlike 
that  of  any  other  so  long  as  his  teaching  retains  its  place  as  the 
inspiration  of  the  best  and  truest  living.  The  older  theologians 
insisted  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  had  infinite  worth,  which  was 
derived  from  the  presence  of  the  indwelling  God.  So  the  out- 
ward life  of  Jesus  gains  sacredness  and  power  from  the  teaching 
of  which  it  was  the  incarnation. 

We  may  illustrate  the  power  that  is  won  when  the  loftiest 
teaching  and  a  noble  life  are  harmoniously  joined,  by  a  reference 
to  the  leader  of  men  who  would  most  naturally  be  compared  with 
Jesus.  To  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  Buddha 
holds  a  place  like  that  which  Jesus  holds  in  the  regard  of  the 
Christian.  He  is  believed  to  have  uttered  the  words  which  alone 
can  bring  emancipation  from  the  evils  of  existence.  His  teaching 
was  also  embodied  in  a  life  of  tender  and  compassionate  service. 
The  words  of  Buddha,  however  bare  they  may  seem  to  us  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truth,  were  to  his  followers  words  of  salvation ; 
and,  being  such,  they  added  unfading  glory  to  his  beautiful  life. 
His  followers  never  dreamed  of  ascribing  to  him  superhuman 
qualities.  What  he  was,  any  human  being  might  in  time  become. 
None  the  less,  his  life,  because  in  it  his  teaching  became  incarnate, 
is  to  them  the  ideal  life,  and  Buddha  stands  before  them  as  the 
central  figure  in  the  world's  history. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  possible  that  Jesus,  from  whom  the  nations 
that  call  themselves  ^^  Christian '*  have  received  the  truth  that 
seems  to  them  the  highest,  should  not  have  a  place  that  is  all  his 
own ;  and  that  his  life  should  not  be  set  apart  from  other  lives, 
not  necessarily  as  in  itself  different  from  them,  but  as  being,  to 
those  who  accept  his  truth,  the  source  of  a  common  inspiration  ? 
Thus  we  see  how  the  simple  historic  Christ  may  and  must  stand 
as  the  ideal  for  those  who  accept  his  teaching. 

What  is  true  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  true  ako  of  his  death.  By 
his  crucifixion  he  became  accursed  before  the  Jewish  law.  His 
followers  shared  his  pollution.  They  were  outcasts  from  the 
Jewish  sanctities.  •  Being  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  they  were 
free  of  the  law ;  and  if  they  were  accursed  they  were  accursed 
with  him  who  was  to  them  the  very  Christ  of  God.     Thus  their 
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tthame  was  their  glory.  Their  oondemnation  was  their  liberty. 
Thus  through  the  pain  and  ignominy  of  the  cross,  Jesus  passed 
out  from  the  limitations  of  his  race,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
best  life  of  the  world.  Thus  the  cross  must  always  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  the  triumph  that  may  spring  from  defeat,  of  the  glory 
that  may  spring  from  shame.  It  will  stand  as  the  symbol  of  that 
self-sacrifice  which  is  the  portal  of  the  truest  life  and  the  grandest 
victory. 

Chables  Cabboll  Evebett. 

HaBYABO  UNIYBRSrrT. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBERAL  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA. 

We  may  forecast  the  drift  of  contemporary  religion  if  we  can 
determine,  first,  what  has  been  and  is  the  process  of  religious 
development  among  mankind,  and,  secondly,  what  modifications, 
if  any,  this  process  is  undergoing  in  the  peculiar  environment  of 
the  New  World.  Instead  of  predicting  we  have  only  to  examine 
what  is  and  has  been.  Foresight  resolves  itself  into  insight. 
One  support  the  feeblest  writer  upon  religious  themes  may  always 
coimt  upon  with  confidence.  So  be  it  he  is  sincere  and  speaks 
right  out,  he  will  have  the  sympathy  and  good  will  of  his  readers. 
Every  now  and  then  we  hear,  to  be  sure,  the  requiem  of  religion 
chanted  alike  by  the  spirits  who  mock  and  by  the  pious  souls 
whose  "only  language  is  a  cry."  I  suppose  we  shall  always  have 
professional  mourners.  But  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  their 
services  should  not  be  prematurely  given.  If  there  is  anything 
in  the  world  that  is  alive  and  active,  it  is  just  this  religious  spirit 
for  whose  demise  certain  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  The 
body  of  religion  changes,  the  spirit  and  the  life  abide  forever. 
To  the  assertion  that  religion  is  defunct  I  reply  by  pointing  to  the 
intense  interest  which  men  to-day  everywhere  feel  in  religion.  It 
was  recently  stated  by  a  Massachusetts  judge  —  Burke  observed 
truly  that  we  Americans  like  to  appeal  to  the  law  —  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  perennially  interesting  but  religion.  The 
ground  of  this  dictum  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  human- 
ity ;  for  the  human  soul  which  the  things  of  sense  fail  to  satisfy 
can  attain  its  true  home  and  its  complete  self-realization  only  in 
conscious  communion  with  the  Spirit  behind  the  veil.  What  bet- 
ter evidence  of  the  vitality  of  religion  is  needed  than  the  fact  that 
millions  of  our  people  go  every  Sunday  to  church,  notwithstand- 
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ing  the  crudeness  of  so  many  ecclesiastical  dogmas  and  the  sono- 
rous inanities  of  so  many  pulpits?  Men  are  too  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  and  significance  of  religion  to  be  driven  out 
of  the  temple  by  a  caricature  of  its  heart-uplifting  services  and  or- 
dinances. Furthermore,  I  assert,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  that 
there  is  no  topic  —  not  even  politics,  and  still  less  science,  —  on 
which  men  are  so  anxious  to  be  instructed.  Man  feels  himself 
akin  to  the  all-Father,  and  he  would  fain  know  more  of  the  condi- 
tions of  his  sonship. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  religious  changes.  But  change  is  a  sign 
of  life.  What  is  dead  is  rigid  and  fixed.  What  lives  grows, 
develops,  and  realizes  its  essence  through  differentiation.  In 
this  respect  the  development  of  religion  is  analogous  to  that  of 
philosophy,  science,  art,  or  any  other  element  of  civilization. 
Compare  the  science  of  to-day  with  the  science  of  the  age  of  sav- 
agery. The  investigation  of  nature's  laws  merely  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  them  would  have  seemed  to  primitive  man  an  insane  pur- 
suit. The  goal  of  his  endeavor  was  to  fill  an  empty  stomach  and 
so  maintain  a  precarious  existence.  If  he  used  his  mental  facul- 
ties, if  he  observed  and  made  inferences,  it  was  to  procure  food, 
to  escape  perils,  and  to  overcome  rivals.  For  fallacious  reason- 
ing, for  imperfect  observation,  the  penalty  was  death.  In  that 
universal  struggle  for  existence,  only  those  properly  adapted  to 
the  environment  could  survive.  This  is  the  reason  why  tJiere  is 
so  much  truth  and  wisdom  in  what  we  call  the  vulgar,  or  conmion- 
sense,  view  of  things.  It  is  the  deposit  of  the  experience  of  the 
race  tested  by  its  adequacy  for  life.  But  this  common  knowledge 
kept  all  the  time  expanding.  In  ministering  to  their  physical 
wants,  men  were  unwittingly  in  the  service  of  the  ideal.  They 
noticed  their  five  fingers,  and  invented  arithmetic.  They  mea- 
sured land,  and  originated  geometry.  They  used  the  lever,  and 
discovered  the  first  principles  of  physics.  They  watched  their 
flocks  under  the  kindly  eyes  of  night,  and,  looking  upward,  they 
dreamed  of  the  secrets  of  the  heavens.  Astronomy  is  our  most 
perfect  science.  By  it  we  regulate  our  watches,  take  our  bearings 
at  sea  and  on  land,  and  predict  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Think 
of  the  astronomer  if  you  would  realize  vividly  the  growth  of  hu- 
man knowledge  from  its  beginnings  with  our  rude  progenitors, 
who  could  not  count  their  fingers  !  The  poor  savage  had  no 
chronometer  but  his  stomach.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  measured 
the  lapse  of  time  by  the  recurrence  of  hunger.  The  word  "meal " 
means  originally  "time."     And  the  reduplication  "meal-tune," 
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which  is  not  merely  a  ;>eoiiliarity  of  our  language,  shows  that  the 
sense  of  time  in  primitive  man  was  pregnantly  stomachic.  Time ! 
Time !  I  like  the  rising  reverberation  of  a  dinner-bell !  The  mea- 
surement of  time  amongst  ourselves  is  astronomical ;  amongst  our 
earliest  ancestors  it  was  gastronomical.  Would  you  see  at  a 
glance  the  evolution  of  human  science?  Then  note  its  rise  in  an 
empty  stomach  and  its  progress,  often  slow  and  always  toilsome, 
to  die  mastery  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  universe. 

Man  has  evolved,  the  arts  have  evolved,  science  has  evolved. 
Evolution  means  growth  and  progress ;  there  is  nothing  but  has 
evolved  anywhere  in  this  universe  of  God.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  were  there  no  evolution  of  religion.  I  care  not  how  one 
defines  religion,  whether  one  fills  it  with  superstition  or  empties  it 
of  everything  but  emotion;  whatever  it  is,  it  has  come  to  be  what 
it  is,  it  has  had  a  history,  and  it  is  now  in  process  of  development. 

Look  first  at  the  development  of  religion  in  the  individual 
mind.  The  mind  of  the  child  is  wax,  on  which  parents  and  nurses 
and  teachers  set  their  seal.  Our  earliest  education  consists  in  ap- 
propriating the  ideas  and  beliefs  of  those  about  us.  Children  get 
many  of  them,  more  or  less  consciously,  with  language;  and  their 
mimetic  instinct,  joined  with  their  curiosity,  keeps  them  constantly 
adding  to  the  first  stock.  How  much  there  is  for  any  one  mind 
to  learn  from  the  mind  of  the  race!  A  lifetime  would  be  insuffi- 
cient for  any  one  of  us  to  acquire  and  assimilate  the  mental  pro- 
ducts which  the  previous  generations  have  transmitted.  The  utility 
of  such  general  information  is  also  obvious  enough.  Yet  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  something  else  besides  the  absorption  of  preex- 
isting material  is  required  to  make  a  man.  Unquestioning  recipi- 
ency, however  far  you  carry  it,  is  only  the  infantile  stage  of  edu- 
cation. Many  persons,  perhaps  the  majority,  never  go  very  much 
farther;  they  believe  what  they  are  told,  and  consider  themselves 
learned  when  they  have  been  told  a  great  deal.  I  know  an  ency- 
clopaedic professor  of  theology  who  said  to  a  doubting  student: 
"Sir,  I  never  had  a  doubt  in  my  life."  That  man's  mind  was 
like  the  mind  of  a  little  child,  not  in  its  guilelessness,  which  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  but  in  its  absolute  dependence  upon  others' 
thought. 

The  great  Teacher  bade  men  live  each  his  own  individual  life, 
heedless  of  the  rules  and  traditions  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  This 
is  the  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  soul.  The  first  stage 
is  that  of  acquiescence  and  absorption  in  custom,  tradition,  in- 
herited beliefs,  and  sacrosanct  formulaB.     These  are  our  first 
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schoolmasters;  and  the  discipline  they  give  us  is  invaluable.  Tl^ 
impression  they  make  is  so  deep  and  lasting  that  many  persons 
never  pa8s  to  the  higher  stage  of  free  and  independent  manhood. 
Yet  there  is  probably  in  every  mind  a  certain  growth  in  this 
direction.  In  the  best  minds  the  tendency  is  so  strong  that  it 
issues  in  what,  considering  its  nature  and  its  effects,  we  may  desig- 
nate a  spiritual  puberty.  It  is  a  coming  of  age  of  the  master  of 
the' house,  who  has  hitherto  been  kept  in  leading-strings.  He  is 
disposed  to  call  everybody  to  account.  He  despises  tradition, 
sneers  at  custom,  doubts  the  certainties  of  the  creeds,  and  finds 
that  nothing  is  indubitable  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  The  assimilat- 
ing soul  has  become  reactive ;  the  unchained  Titan  flings  himself 
against  every  reeitraining  authority.  This  is  the  stage  of  doubt 
that  follows  in  normal  mental  development,  —  if  this  development 
is  carried  along  naturally  —  upon  the  stage  of  credulity  and  ac- 
quiescence. 

In  some  form,  though  not  perhaps  in  this  violent  degree,  every 
thoughtful  youth  must  be  conscious  of  such  an  experience.  It  is, 
certainly,  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  credulity  and  submission  of 
youth  give  way  to  doubt,  denial,  and  fire-eyed  defiance.  But  this 
is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  soul ;  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
it  cannot  endure.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  hurricane  which  precedes  the 
settled  calm;  it  is  the  darkness  of  chaos  ere  the  spirit  says,  ^^Let 
there  be  light."  The  third  stage  of  mental  development  —  happy 
is  he  who  attains  thereunto!  — consists  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
old  material  to  the  new,  in  the  discovery  of  a  higher  standpoint, 
in  the  attainment  of  an  ultimate  view  of  things  broad  enough  to 
embrace  all  the  facts  we  know  of  man  and  nature  and  God,  in 
such  harmonious  relations  as  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  sci- 
entific intellect  and  the  yearnings  of  that  human  heart  whereby 
we  live. 

Credulity,  doubt,  reasoned  belief,  or  &ith:  these  are  the  three 
phases  of  mental  development,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the  three 
stages  of  the  evolution  of  religion  in  the  individual  soul.  The 
child  lives  by  faith  as  by  his  mother's  milk ;  the  youth,  conscious 
of  strength,  revolts  against  the  powers  that  have  held  him  in  tute- 
lage ;  the  man  regains  peace  by  a  larger  knowledge  and  a  riper  ex* 
perience,  through  which  the  youth's  doubt  is  overcome  and  the 
child's  faith  essentially  vindicated.  Skepticism  is,  we  may  say, 
only  a  halting-place,  not  a  goal;  it  is  the  growing-pains  of  the 
spirit. 

Agnosticism  is  the  apotheosis  of  skepticism.     It  is  skepticism 
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as  a  creed,  as  a  system,  as  an  ultimate  resting-place.  Those  who 
proclaim  it  strangely  misread  the  processes  and  the  conditions  pf 
our  spiritual  life.  They  make  the  aimless  gropings  of  the  youth- 
ful intellect  an  ideal  for  the  thinking  of  mature  men.  Only  in- 
stead of  the  awful  earnestness  of  the  inquiring  youth,  they  often 
affect  an  indifference  to  the  great  problems  which  oppress  him. 
As  though  we  coidd  be  indifferent  to  the  highest  interests  of  the 
human  spirit !  So  long  as  life  lasts,  so  long  must  we  strive  to 
grasp  the  ultimate  truth  of  things.  To  shut  our  eyes  to  problems 
is  an  ostrich  policy.  Man  is  called  by  an  inner  voice  to  strive, 
and  strive,  and  strive,  and  not  to  yield.  Agnosticism  would  eradi- 
cate this  noble  endeavor.  Its  only  justification,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  that  men  never  attain  the  absolute  truth,  but  only  make 
successive  approximations  to  it.  But  this  very  fact  indicates  with 
reasonable  clearness  that  God  meant  our  life  to  be  one  of  constant 
and  progressive  endeavor.  Such  was,  in  the  last  century,  the  faith 
of  Lessing,  and,  in  this,  of  Browning.  Our  religious  thought  is 
to  be  on  the  growth.  The  complaint  that  no  system  is  final  rests 
upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  thought;  for  thought  real- 
izes itself  only  in  continuous  progression.  The  evolution  of  reli- 
gious belief  is  necessitated  alike  by  the  constitution  of  the  mind  and 
by  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the  divine  object  of  religion. 
Agnosticism  is  a  passing  fever  of  juvenile  free-thinking. 

So  much,  then,  of  evolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul.  But  religion  has  also  an  objective  side.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  and  worship  embodied  in  the  creeds  and  rituals  of 
the  churches.  When  we  speak  of  the  evolution  of  religion,  it  is 
of  this  body  of  dogmas  we  think  first.  After  the  sketch  I  have 
given  of  the  development  of  religion  in  the  individual  mind,  it 
will  not  be  so  difficult  to  trace  the  development  of  'religion  *as  an 
objective  system  and  institution,  that  is,  as  an  established  doc- 
trine and  mode  of  worship.  Hitherto  we  have  regarded  religion 
as  a  process  in  the  mind  of  the  single  person;  now  we  are  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  product  of  the  mind  of  humanity. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  the  early  history  of  religions  is 
that  dogma  occupies  a  quite  inconspicuous  position.  With  the 
history  of  Christianity  before  our  eyes,  this  statement  seems  par- 
adoxical. But  the  fact  is  that  Christianity  differs  from  all  ear- 
lier religions  in  its  insistence  on  articles  of  faith.  Yet  this  dog- 
matic spirit,  as  modem  criticism  shows,  was  a  late  development 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  a  foreign  graft  upon  primitive  Chris- 
tianity.    Not  belief,  but  ritual,  is  tiie  key-note  of  primitive  reli- 
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gions.  Their  essence  is  a  cult,  not  a  creed.  They  prescribe  modes 
in  which  God's  anger  may  be  averted  or  his  favor  enjoyed.  It  is 
true  that  all  religion  presupposes  the  existence  of  God.  But  I 
firmly  believe  that  no  rational  being  has  ever  permanently 
doubted,  or  will  ever  continuously  doubt  the  existence  of  God, 
though  men  have  called  Him  by  different  names,  which  best 
seemed  to  them  to  express  the  infinitude  of  his  nature. 

Certainly  for  the  primitive  races  of  men,  God  was  an  ever-pres- 
ent, a  never-questioned  reality.  They  conceived  of  Him  in  the 
two  ways  which  all  later  thinking  has  followed,  either  as  a  Great 
Human  Spirit  or  as  a  Great  Natural  Power,  though  never  ex- 
clusively one  or  the  other.  Under  the  latter  aspect  God  was  ter- 
rible as  the  devastating  storm  or  the  rattling  thunder;  imder  the 
former  He  was  the  mild  and  kindly  Father  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  their  experience  and  environment,  primitive  men  inclined 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  these  conceptions  of  the  Godhead. 
The  tribes  that  personified  the  powers  of  nature  dwelt  in  fear  and 
trembling,  with  a  haunting  sense  of  alienation  from  the  terrible 
ruler  of  the  world,  though  with  the  conviction  also  that  the  God 
might  be  rendered  friendly.  The  tribes  that  practiced  ancestor- 
worship,  making  God  their  Father,  enjoyed  a  sense  of  union  and 
communion  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  deigned  to  join  them  at 
the  common  meal  and  sit  with  them  round  the  common  hearth. 
For  either  class  of  worshipers  religion  consisted  in  cult,  and  in 
cult  only.  There,  religion  meant  the  rites  and  ceremonies  — 
many  of  them  very  absurd  —  by  which  the  hostile  nature-God  was 
won  over  to  friendship  with  man.  Here,  religion  meant  the 
pouring  out  of  libations  and  the  offering  of  food  to  the  ancestor- 
God  who  guarded  the  homes  of  his  children.  In  both  cases  reli- 
gion eonsisted  of  practices,  not  of  beliefs.  There  was  room  for 
heterO'praxy^  or  an  error  in  ritual;  but  there  was  no' room  for 
hetero-doQct/y  or  an  error  in  belief.  Hence  among  the  Greeks,  who 
are  the  authors  of  art,  science,  literature,  and  philosophy,  who,  in 
fact,  originated  all  occidental  civilization  with  the  single  exception 
of  religion, — the  notion  of  "heresy"  was  absolutely  unknown. 
There  could  be  no  heretic  in  the  primitive  world.  Cult  was  the 
first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  religion. 

The  second  stage  is  that  of  creed  or  dogma.  This  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  cult  or  ritual;  for  it  presupposes  considerable  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect.  I  have  already  said  that  cults  implt/  the 
elements  of  a  creed  — God's  existenbe  and  man's  power  of  influ- 
encing God;  but  this  belief  is  implicit,  latent,  unconscious,  and 
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overlaid  by  ritual.  It  becomes  explicit  and  predominant  with  the 
growth  of  human  experience  and  reflection.  The  creed  may  be 
the  philosophy  of  a  preexisting  ritual,  li  so,  belief  in  the  creed 
becomes  as  necessary  as  the  performance  of  the  ritual.  But  the 
creed  may  transcend  national  traditions ;  it  may  offer  a  new  theory 
of  God's  will  concerning  man  or  of  man's  relation  to  God.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  following  centuries  en- 
deavored to  teach  the  nation,  which  had  given  itself  up  to  forms, 
that  God  sought  justice,  mercy  and  truth,  and  could  not  away 
with  their  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings.  The  burden  of  the  Gos- 
pels, again,  is  just  the  fatherliness  of  God  and  the  revelation  of 
his  love  to  man. 

But  such  simple,  undeveloped  creedd  are  not  the  most  striking 
varieties  of  the  species.  For  these  we  must  have  a  body  of  doc- 
trines, belief  in  which  is  necessary  to  salvation.  The  perfect 
dogmatist  declares  that  we  are  saved  by  faith;  and  by  faith  he 
means  acceptance  of  a  number  of  propositions  formulated  by 
some  council  or  synod.  The  believer  wins  Heaven ;  the  doubter  — 
let  him  be  anathema/  Among  Mohammedans,  the  standards 
require  acceptance  of  the  Prophet  as  the  messenger  of  God.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  describe  the  creed  of  the  Christian  church.  For, 
unlike  the  Mohammedan,  the  Christian  nations  have  been  charac- 
terized by  progress,  and  progress  is  more  vitality.  That  which 
lives  changes  and  varies.  The  creed  of  Christendom  is  not  fixed, 
but  plastic ;  it  is  not  one,  but  many.  Only  death  gives  the  ri- 
gidity and  imif  ormity  which  those  good  souls  desire  who  are  always 
seeking  the  living  among  the  dead.  A  living  religion  is  like  an 
organic  species ;  it  never  is  but  is  always  becoming;  it  is  always 
passing  into  new  varieties.  What  life  there  has  been  in  Christi- 
anity to  produce  all  the  creeds  of  Christendom,  —  the  creed  of  the 
Catholic,  the  creed  of  the  Protestant,  the  creed  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian, the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian,  the  creed  of  the  Independent, 
the  creed  of  the  Quaker,  and  the  creeds  of  all  the  forgotten  denom- 
inations whom  the  church  outlawed  for  heresy !  But  one  thing  is 
common  to  all  these  doctrinaires :  they  hold  that  dogma  is  the  es- 
sence of  religion,  and  each  claims  that  his  dogma  is  not  merely 
truth  but  the  truth.  Religion  is  right  belief,  or  orthodoxy ;  and 
orthodoxy  is  my  "doxy,"  while  a  "doxy"  other  than  mine  is 
heterodoxy. 

The  stage  of  creed  is  higher  than  the  stage  of  cult.  We  must 
also  observe  that  the  lower  is  taken  up  in  the  higher,  as  an  in- 
strument for  its  expression.     Thus  in  the  historic  church  of  Rome, 
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while  dogma  is  the  soul,  ritiial  is  the  body  of  religion.  The  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  constitute  the  religion  of  cult  as  well  as  the 
beliefs  they  imply  are  absorbed,  and  not  only  absorbed  but  tran- 
scended, by  the  religion  of  creed.  But  not  only  does  this  latter 
make  dogma  the  primary  and  essential  element  of  religion,  it  also 
multiplies  indefinitely  the  articles  of  faith.  I  cannot  here  analyze 
the  creeds  of  the  churches.  It  will  suffice  to  observe  that,  how- 
soever they  may  dififer  in  details  of  doctrine,  they  all  agree  in 
furnishing  a  theory  of  the  Divine  existence  and  government,  a 
theory  of  the  origin  and  destination  of  man  and  a  theory  of  the 
creation,  course,  and  final  purpose  of  the  world. 

These  are  all  vast,  nay,  they  are  infinite  subjects ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  religious  mind  in  grappling  with  them  should 
have  fallen  short  of  the  absolute  truth.  What  else  could  have 
been  expected?  Certainly  the  natural  imderstanding  is  prone  to 
error;  and  even  if  we  suppose  God  to  have  made  a  supernatural 
communication  to  chosen  spirits,  we  can  only  apprehend  as  much 
of  that  message  as  our  finite  intellects  can  compass.  In  other 
words,  given  a  revelation  or  given  no  revelation,  our  knowledge  of 
the  ultimate  mystery  of  things  is  but  partial,  provisional,  and  true 
in  a  relative  sense.  In  the  past  the  churches  have  all  sinned 
through  ignoring  this  consideration.  They  have  claimed  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  final  and  absolute  truth  about  nearly  everything. 
The  Christian  churches  knew  that  the  earth  stands  still,  with 
heaven  above  and  hell  beneath.  They  knew  that  the  world  was 
created  in  six  days,  and  so  much  of  it  each  day.  They  knew  ex- 
actly how  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman  came  into  existence. 
They  knew  how  languages  originated.  They  knew  why  men  must 
toil  and  sweat,  and  why  it  is  that  boys  kill  snakes.  Nor  was  it  to 
these  problems  of  nature  alone  that  the  religion  of  dogma  fur- 
nished ready-made  answers;  these  indeed  were  only  episodes  in  its 
main  theme.  Its  peculiar  boast  was  that  it  furnished  a  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God  and  of  God's  doings  in  nature  and  in  human 
history.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  it  possessed 
the  truth,  final,  complete,  and  absolute,  about  all  things  of  any 
importance  in  the  life  of  man  and  God.  These  infallible  oracles 
came  from  God  himself,  who  inspired  the  authors.  The  church 
was  as  sure  of  the  actual  authors  as  we  are  of  the  writers  of  cur- 
rent literature.  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch;  Solomon  wrote 
Ecclesiastes ;  David  wrote  the  Psalms ;  Job  and  Isaiah  composed 
the  works  that  bear  their  names. 

The  arrogance  of  this  dogmatism  is  hastening  the  close  of  the 
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second  stage  of  religion.  It  is  the  pride  of  intellect  that  goes  be- 
fore confusion  and  discomfiture.  Creedal  religion  has  sown  the 
wind ;  it  is  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Dogma  has  conjured  up  the 
avenger,  doubt.  Men  now  begin,  where  they  are  thoughtful  and 
serious,  to  ask  whether  religion  has  not  had  its  day,  whether  the 
future  generations  ¥rill  not  be  godless,  whether  the  universe, 
which  seems  to  us  divine,  will  not  turn  out  to  be  an  atheistic 
machine.  France  well  reflects  the  Zeitgeist ;  the  youthful  phi- 
losopher of  the  new  generation,  the  late  M.  Guyau,  has  left  us  a 
brilliant  work  on  "The  Irreligion  of  the  Future."  Be  the  future 
what  it  may,  there  are  few  of  the  dogmas  once  held  dear  that  now 
strike  us  as  axiomatic.  Astronomy  has  set  the  earth  spinning, 
dislocated  heaven  and  hell,  and  whirled  man  from  the  centre  of 
the  spatial  universe.  Biology  and  geology  have  revolutionized 
our  views  of  the  origin  of  our  race  and  of  the  cosmos.  History 
and  criticism  have  made  the  Bible  a  new  book,  or  rather  a  new 
collection  of  books,  written,  for  the  most  part,  we  know  not  by 
what  authors  or  at  what  dates,  and  put  together,  as  a  Bible,  we 
know  not  on  what  principle.  All  the  old  landmarks,  Moses,  Sol- 
omon, Job,  are  gone ;  and  a  restless  sea  of  criticism  threatens  to 
engulf  religion  with  the  records  it  adored.  This  is  the  so-called 
warfare  of  science  and  religion.  For  him  wha  has  eyes  to  see, 
the  religion  of  dogma  lies  exhausted  on  the  field. 

Shall  we  then  despair  ?  Lift  up  thine  eyes  towards  the  eastern 
sky  and  see  what  light  is  breaking  just  beneath  the  horizon.  It 
is  the  star  which  the  wise  men  of  yore  beheld  and  followed.  That 
mildly  glowing  radiance  is  the  immortal  genius  of  religion.  Once 
eclipsed  by  nebulous  ritual  and  dogma,  it  shines  now,  and  will 
shine  upon  future  generations,  in  its  own  ineffable  beauty  and 
purity.  Itself  the  breath  of  God,  its  kindly  light  will  cheer  and 
gladden  the  hearts  of  aU  the  children  of  God.  Religion  is  life 
and  spirit.  It  has  long  been  buried  beneath  creeds  and  supersti- 
tions of  men^s  device;  it  now  bursts  its  cerements,  and  comes 
forth  a  glorified  reality.  The  decay  of  dogma  is  the  resurrection 
of  spiritual  religion. 

Religion  is  life  with  God ;  dogma  is  a  theory  of  that  life.  The 
mistake  of  the  theologians  has  been  in  supposing  that  there  could 
be  no  religious  life  without  a  correct  theory  of  life.  As  though 
there  could  be  no  digestion  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology, 
or  no  imagination  without  a  knowledge  of  psychology  !  Dogma 
was  intended  to  nourish  and  support  religion ;  its  kindness,  {das, 
choked  and  suffocated  her.     The  creeds  were  meant  to  be  the 
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defensive  fortifications  of  religion;  alas,  that  they  should  have 
turned  their  artillery  against  the  citadel  itself!  But  spirit  cannot 
be  captured  by  mechanism.  Life  outlives  the  theoiies  that  would 
tear  out  the  heart  of  its  secret. 

**  Grau,  theuer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie, 
Und  griin  des  Lebens  gold'ner  Baum." 

The  third  and  final  stage  of  religion,  which  is  now  dawning 
upon  us,  cannot  be  so  easily  described  as  its  predecessors.  The 
religion  of  cult  and  the  religion  of  dogma  are  things  of  the  past : 
and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  we  never  know  things  thoroughly  till 
we  have  gone  beyond  them  in  our  experience.  There  is  a  sort  of 
antinomy  between  living  and  knowing.  "Has  been,"  not  "is,"  is 
the  badge  of  all  our  knowledge,  especially  in  the  realm  of  human 
life.  The  religion  of  to-day,  therefore,  will  be  better  understood 
by  future  inquirers  than  by  us  who  experience  it.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that '  it  may  be  described,  not  inaccurately  and  not  too 
vaguely,  as  the  religion  of  spirit.  Dogmatic  religion  is  retreating; 
spiritual  religion  is  advancing.  Henceforth  we  shall  caU  that 
man  religious  who,  be  his  belief  and  knowledge  what  they  may, 
is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  union  and  fellowship  with  God.  In  the 
coming  ages  of  perfected  Christianity,  religion  will  be  defined  as  a 
man's  permanent  attitude  and  frame  of  mind  towards  the  All- 
Father. 

But,  while  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  describe  very  adequately 
the  religion  of  to-day  because  it  is  a  part  of  our  life,  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  assured,  that  it  has  not  broken  with  the  past  and  will 
not  be  alien  to  the  future  development  of  religion.  In  the  histori- 
cal world  there  is  no  solution  of  continuity.  The  relip^ion  of 
dogma  took  up  the  religion  of  cult.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  holds  belief  in  certain  doctrines  essential  to  salvation,  at 
the  same  time  uses  ritual  for  the  expression  of  its  creed  and  wor- 
ship. So  in  the  religion  of  to-day,  though  spirit  rises  superior  to 
dogma  and  to  cult,  it  does  not  repudiate  its  convictions  or  wage  a 
puritanic  war  against  symbols.  Spiritual  religion  will  part  with 
none  of  the  elements  which  have  entered  constitutively  into  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  consciousness.  We  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  define  accurately  the  mutual  relations  of  the  three  stages  of 
religion.  They  differ,  not  in  elements,  but  in  emphasis.  In  the 
religion  of  cidt,  the  emphasis  fell  on  actions  of  a  certain  kind,  that 
is,  on  ritual  observances.  The  worshipers  performed  the  rites 
under  the  influence  of  certain  beliefs  indeed,  and  in  a  certain  frame 
of  mind;  both  of  these,  however,  remained  latent  and  unconscious. 
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The  religion  of  creed  lays  stress  on  belief  in  dogma  as  essential 
to  salvation ;  but  it  rejoices  in  the  use  of  symbols,  and  it  assumes, 
though  not  very  consciously  or  explicitly,  that  a  sound  faith  and 
a  correct  ritual  will  issue  in  a  pious,  God-fearing  life.  Now  in 
the  final  development  of  religion,  it  will  be  explicitly  recognized 
that  its  primary  and  constitutive  element  is  neither  cidt  nor  creed, 
but  what  1  may  call  the  soul's  entire  attitude  towards  the  Invisi- 
ble, —  an  attitude  which  in  its  highest  attainment  embraces  the 
creature's  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  Creator,  the  child's  loving 
and  reverent  trust  in  the  Father,  and  the  man's  fellowship  with 
the  Divine  Companion  who  alone  can  satisfy  the  boundless  and  im- 
mortal yearnings  of  the  human  spirit. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
spiritual  religion  is  something  very  different  from  ethical  or  hu- 
manitarian culture.  The  enthusiasm  of  humanity  is,  indeed,  the 
certain  outcome  of  deep  fellowship  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  as 
we  may  see  in  Paul  and  Luther  and  many  a  less  distinguished 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  blessed  characteristic  of  our  own 
age  that  religion  has  come  to  express  itself  so  nobly  in  practical 
weU-doing.  But  beneficence  is  not  piety.  To  make  the  love  of 
man  the  essence  of  religion  is  to  misread  the  latter  and  to  divest 
the  former  of  its  supreme  spiritual  dynamic.  If  the  religious  man 
is  a  benediction  to  earth,  it  is  because  his  soul  is  bathed  in  the 
dews  of  Heaven. 

We  have  now  traced  the  growth  of  religion  as  a  process  in  the 
individual  consciousness  and  as  a  product  of  the  objectifying  rea- 
son of  mankind.  We  have  found  that,  as  a  process,  religious  life 
passes  from  credulity  to  doubt  and  from  doubt  to  faith ;  and  that, 
as  a  product,  religion  develops  from  cult  to  dogma  and  from  dogma 
to  spirit.^  These  two  lines  of  development  are  paraUel.  In  the 
life  of  the  mind  doubt  is  higher  than  credulity,  while  faith  carries 
us  beyond  both  to  those  indubitable  intuitions  which  are  the  con- 
stitutive factors  of  inteUigence.  Similarly,  in  the  external  sphere, 
doctrines  are  higher  than  ceremonies,  though  from  the  highest 
standpoint  each  gives  us  only  the  letter  which  kills  while  it  is 
spirit  alone  that  makes  alive.  Finally,  credulity  and  doubt  corre- 
spond to  the  religion  of  cidt  and  dogma,  while  open-eyed  faith  and 
reasonable  hope  are  the  struggling  soid's  response  to  the  religion 
of  spirit.  Indeed,  spiritual  religion,  which  we  have  described  as 
the  late  fruit  of  the  tree  of  objective  institutions  and  creeds,  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  that  highest  phase  of  religious  life  which, 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  supervenes  upon  credulity  and  doubt. 
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At  this  point  objective  and  subjective  religion  are  one  and  the 
same.  To  the  religion  of  spirit,  therefore,  —  a  religion  which  is 
in  the  soul  and  for  the  soul,  —  we  may  conceive  historical  progress 
and  psychological  development  ^ike  to  be  tending.  When,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  all  shall  in  this  way  "know  the  Lord," 
the  millennium,  in  which  all  good  men  believe  at  least  as  an  ideal, 
will  actually  have  come  upon  us. 

Towards  this  goal  the  race  is  slowly  but  steadily  advancing. 
The  religion  of  cult  has  vanished  from  the  civilized  world.  Civi- 
lization is  characterized  by  a  subordination  of  the  physical  to  the 
mental;  it  puts  material  things  to  spiritual  uses.  The  civilized 
man  has  come  to  himself.  He  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  must  be  informed  by 
thoughts.  The  religion  of  dogma  becomes  a  necessity.  It  will 
probably  long  remain  a  necessity  even  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  Christendom.  It  is  the  religion  of  elementary  reflection,  — 
the  religion  which  asks  and  answers  questions  about  the  deep 
things  of  God  with  equal  readiness  and  assurance.  Its  questions 
appall  the  critical,  but  its  answers  satisfy  the  multitude.  Indeed, 
dogmatic  religion  owes  its  security  to  the  fact  that  man  yearns  for 
definitive  and  exact  information  about  his  owp  origin  and  des- 
tiny. By  a  well  known  psychological  law,  the  yearning  predis- 
poses him  to  accept  any  theory,  but  especially  one  claiming  au- 
thority and  finality.  The  religion  of  dogma  has  therefore  always 
appealed  to  a  supernatural  revelation.  Behind  this  intrenehment 
it  is  impregnable,  even  in  the  gross  form  of  Mormonism,  so  long 
as  the  masses  of  mankind  are  swayed  more  by  personal  hopes  and 
fears  than  by  insight  and  love  of  truth.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
cannot  be  permanently  repressed;  and  in  recent  times  it  has 
dared  to  investigate  the  nature  and  grounds  of  revelation.  The 
answer  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  the  decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility.  The  effect  of  this  decree  was  to  reassert  the  iden- 
tity of  religion  with  belief  in  divinely  revealed  doctrine,  and  to 
furnish  an  infallible  expounder  and  interpreter  of  this  doctrine. 
It  committed  the  larger  portion  of  Christendom  irrevocably  to 
the  religion  of  dogma,  for  which  indeed  it  had  always  consistently 
stood  in  the  past.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  rich  in  the  re- 
assured inheritance  of  nineteen  centuries,  confronts  the  rising 
spirit  of  liberal  religion  with  a  serenity  and  confidence  disturbed 
only  by  contempt. 

The  summary  procedure  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  not  available  for  Protestantism.     The  Reformers  had  ap« 
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pealed  from  ecclesiastical  authority  and  tradition  to  reason,  and 
especially  to  the  Bible.  They  failed  to  observe  that  these  new 
authorities  could  not  withdraw  themselves  from  investigation. 
The  '^all- destroying"  Kant  dissected  the  human  mind,  and 
proved  the  incapacity  of  reason  to  know  anything  of  itself,  or  to 
demonstrate,  even  with  the  aid  of  other  powers,  the  existence  of 
God  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  image  of  the  Bible, 
which  Protestantism  adored,  fell  to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  critics 
who  wrenched  from  it  the  secret  of  its  origin,  structure,  and  di- 
versified meaning  and  purpose.  We  have  to-day,  in  fact,  a 
nobler  Bible  th^i  we  lost  and  a  diviner  faculty  than  Kant  de- 
nied. But  in  view  of  the  revolutionary  work  of  critical  scjence, 
scholarship  and  philosophy,  —  a  work  demanded  by  the  spirit  of 
Protestantism,  —  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  Protestant  sect 
to  wave  the  banner  of  final  and  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
i^pligion.  Protestantism,  in  all  its  forms,  originated  in  the  as- 
sertion of  creeds  or  polities ;  but  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  has 
always  carried  it  beyond  its  starting-points.  Its  history  is  the 
record  of  a  growing  disinclination  to  that  dogmatic  apprehension 
of  religion  which  it  owes  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

This  tendency  can  be  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  history  of 
American  Christianity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the 
whole  number  of  religious  organizations  existing  in  the  Colonies 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
one  for  every  seventeen  hundred  souls.  The  creed  of  three 
fourths  of  these  churches.  Congregational,  Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
and  other,  was  Calvinism;  while  of  the  remainder  some  three 
hundred  churches  professed  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Methodism  had  scarcely  gained  a  footing  in  the  country;  and  the 
Catholics  had  not  more  than  twenty-six  priests  with  twice  as 
many  congregations.  If  anything  seemed  probable  in  the  future, 
it  was  the  ascendency  of  the  Calvinistic  creed. 

Now  what  American  history  shows  is  the  decay  of  this  creed, 
and,  with  it,  of  all  merely  creedal  religion.  The  Methodists,  who 
had  no  existence  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  are  to-day 
the  largest  religious  body  in  the  land.  The  growth  of  Methodism 
may  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  effective  organization  and  in  part 
to  the  missionary  zeal  of  its  preachers ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  main  source  of  success  is  to  be  found  in  its  appeal  to  the 
feelings  and  in  its  disparagement  of  the  intellect  in  which  Calvin- 
ism lay  intrenched.  The  Baptists,  who  are  nominaUy  Calvinists, 
are  now,  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  second  in 
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numerical  rank ;  but  their  fundamental  principle  —  the  Bible,  the 
Bible  only  —  taken  in  connection  with  their  polity,  has  enabled 
them  silently  to  drop  the  old  theology  and  imconsciously  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  new  spiritual  environment.  The  Congre- 
gationalists,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  by  far 
the  strongest  and  most  nimierous  of  all  religious  bodies,  are  now 
one  of  the  minor  denominations  in  point  of  numbers.  With 
them  the  process  of  adaptation  was  more  difficult,  for  the  body 
had  a  deeply  ingrained  and  inherited  theological  habit.  But 
after  producing  Unitarianism  and  Transcendentalism,  the  sturdy 
mother  also  made  her  peace  with  the  anti-dogmatic  tendency  of 
the  age. 

There  remain  of  the  larger  denominations  who  made  profession 
of  the  ancient  creed  only  the  Presbyterians.  And  they  have  more 
than  held  their  own  during  the  century.  The  steady  growth  of 
this  religious  body,  which  never,  at  least  in  form,  abated  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  its  Confession,  seems  at  first  sight  irreconcilable  with 
the  view  we  are  advancing.  But  this  growth  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  the  distinctive  creed,  but  to  the  wise,  orderly,  and  admir- 
ably eflfective  system  of  church  government  by  which  the  Presby- 
terian body  secured  to  itself  a  full  share  of  the  fruits  of  American 
Christianity.  Indeed,  the  creed  so  long  held  with  the  resolute 
tenacity  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  race  that  brought  it  to  these 
shores  has  at  last  come  to  be  felt  as  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be 
borne.  It  is  at  the  present  time  undergoing  revision.  The  result 
bids  fair  to  be,  as  it  was  in  the  like  case  with  the  Congregational- 
ists,  a  "compromise  document."  But  the  right  of  a  liberal  party 
within  the  Presbyterian  church  will  be  established,  and  the  last 
residutun  of  Protestant  dogmatism  will  be  officially  opened  to  the 
leavening  influences  of  the  religion  of  spirit. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  while  these  facts  do  indeed  show  the 
decadence  of  the  old  theology,  they  fail  to  prove  the  decay  of  dog- 
matic religion  in  general.  The  objector,  however,  overlooks  the 
all-important  point  that  the  religious  movement  which  we  have 
been  examining  was  not  so  much  a  reaction  against  Calvinism  as 
a  protest  against  the  interpretation  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
dogmas.  Only  half  its  meaning  can  be  read  from  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  the  creeds.  For  those  creeds, 
which  are  survivals  of  dogmatism,  resist,  like  the  Matter  of 
Plato's  cosmology,  the  transforming  breath  of  the  creative  spirit. 
It  is  the  penalty  of  the  new  that  it  must  always  settle  with  the 
old;  and  for  this  reason  its  true  character  is  difficult  to  discern. 
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But  whoever  will  compare  the  best  preaching  of  the  present  day 
with  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  will  be  aware 
of  an  entirely  different  atmosphere  and  attitude.  Of  doctrine 
there  is  nowadays  scarce  a  word.  Fuller,  larger  life,  is  the  ideal 
held  before  us.  The  potential  communion  of  man  with  God  being 
assumed,  as  it  always  has  been  in  religion,  the  whole  strain  of  the 
preacher* s  discourse  is  directed  towards  quickening  that  potency 
into  activity,  making  man's  sonship  vital  and  spiritual.  He  finds 
the  quintessence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  text :  "  I  am  come  that  ye 
might  have  life,  and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly." 

Few  persons,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  and  the  taste  for 
verification,  have  any  idea  how  sweeping  has  been  the  reaction 
against  the  religion  of  dogma.  It  has  gone  on  gradually  and,  for 
the  most  part,  silently,  but  with  the  force  and  efficacy  of  a  process 
in  Nature.  The  revolution  with  which  the  modem  world  has 
been  in  travail  is  now  accomplished.  Yet  the  sight  of  it  is  a  sur- 
prise even  to  the,  actors  themselves.  The  hand  is  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in,  and  many  of  the  clergy  find  it  hard  to  conceive 
that  the  creeds  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  material  of 
their  theological  training  are  actually  either  obsolete  or  of  minor 
consequence.  But  the  laity,  who  have  ceased  to  read  them,  are 
rallying  to  the  support  of  practical  and  spiritual  religion. 

The  goal  of  this  religious  movement  is  not  uncertain.  It  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  the  religion  of  humanity,  though  himianitarian- 
ism  is  one  of  its  manifestations.  Neither  is  it  simple  ethical  cul- 
ture, though  it  leads  to  the  full  exploration  and  development  of 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  There  can  be  no  religion  without  God. 
And  one  great  characteristic  of  the  anti-dogmatic  religion  of  the 
day  is  the  conception  of  God,  not  as  a  capricious  Power,  not  as  an 
external  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  but  as  an  Infinite  Life  and  Spirit 
with  whom  the  finite  life  and  spirit  that  is  ours  may  have  fellow- 
ship and  find  everlasting  joy.  Personality  in  man  moves  out 
towards  personality  in  God,  and  is  met  by  it.  The  fuller  our 
conception  of  personality,  the  truer  and  deeper  will  our  religion 
be.  It  was  a  mistake  of  the  older  theologians,  with  their  love  of 
formidse  and  finality,  that  they  resolved  the  soul  into  a  smaU  num- 
ber of  definable  faculties.  It  is  one  of  the  many  boons  we  owe 
to  recent  psychology  that  it  has  taught  us  to  recognize  the  Vague 
as  well  as  the  Definite  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  Just  in  proportion 
as  we  see  and  reverence  the  mysterious  depths  of  our  own  nature 
shall  we  rise  in  worship  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  who  is  its  source 
and  groimd.     Spiritual  religion  is  the  conscious  imion  of  man  and 
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God.  It  defines  itself  only  in  the  process  of  coming  to  be,  and 
then  only  to  the  subjects  of  this  process. 

li  the  result  we  have  now  reached,  along  different  but  converg- 
ing lines,  be  correct,  certain  conclusions  follow  as  corollaries. 
These  will  serve  to  characterize  a  little  more  fully  what  we  have 
ventured  to  call  the  religion  of  the  future. 

First,  spiritual  religion  will  maintain  a  social  organization. 
The  church  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  essence  of 
spirit  to  express  itself,  to  manifest  itself  to  others  and  to  form 
associations  with  them.  Of  all  shallow  speculations  few  are  more 
absurd  than  the  assimiption  that  churches  are  the  device  of  priests 
and  parsons,  the  mere  organs  of  dogmas  whose  decline  they  can- 
not outlive.  The  fact  is  that  every  good  yields  its  goodness  only 
when  shared  with  others.  Even  gross  material  things,  like  food 
and  drink,  lose  half  their  flavor  when  taken  in  solitude.  The 
conunon  meal  is  the  first  product  of  civilization.  Art  and  science 
embody  themselves  in  corporate  institutions  which  nourish  and 
diffuse  them.  The  church,  too,  is  essential  to  spiritual  life,  in 
which  no  man  can  live  unto  himself. 

If  this  was  recognized  when  religion  meant  belief  in  dogma, 
how  much  more  emphaticaUy  should  it  be  recognized  of  spiritual 
religion!  Creeds  and  rituals  split  mankind  into  sects;  in  spir- 
itual religion  men  are  drawn  together  by  community  of  experience 
and  aspiration.  The  religious  man  will  feel  (if  he  will  but  think 
of  it)  that  he  is  an  organ  of  a  common  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
the  church  universal.  Few  things  seem  to  me  of  more  practical 
consequence  for  the  future  of  religion  in  America  than  the  duty 
of  all  good  men  to  become  identified  with  the  visible  church. 
Liberal  thinkers  have,  as  a  rule,  underestimated  the  value  of  the 
church.  Their  standpoint  is  individualistic,  "as  though  a  man 
were  author  of  himself  and  knew  no  other  kin."  "The  old  is  for 
slaves,"  they  declare.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  old  is  for  f reed- 
men  who  know  its  true  uses.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  religion  of 
dogma  that  it  has  driven  many  of  the  choicest  religious  souls  out 
of  the  churches.  In  its  purification  of  the  temple,  it  has  lost 
sight  of  the  object  of  the  temple.  The  church,  as  an  institution, 
is  an  organism  and  embodiment  such  as  the  religion  of  spirit  ne- 
cessarily creates.  Spiritual  religion  is  not  the  enemy,  it  is  the 
essence,  of  institutional  religion. 

Secondly,  the  religion  of  spirit  does  not  need  a  unique  or  sepa- 
rate sect.  Such  a  limitation  would  contradict  the  universality 
which,  potentially  at  least,  can  even  now  be  seen  to  characterize 
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it.  It  is  a  Pentecostal  outpouring  which  every  one  receives  ^^in 
his  own  tongue,  wherein  he  was  bom."  It  is  a  leaven  working 
in  all  the  sects.  It  uses  what  it  finds  to  hand,  recognizing 
frankly  that  the  churches  have  gone  beyond  their  starting-points, 
and  to-day  move  towards  goals  which  would  have  been  inconceiv- 
able to  their  various  founders.  It  pays  little  heed  to  the  ques- 
tions of  speculation  and  church  government  out  of  which  the 
denominations  have  arisen.  It  intrenches  itself  in  the  citadel, 
living  on  the  best  of  terms  with  ritual  and  dogma  which  occupy 
the  outworks.  The  maintenance  of  this  non-sectarian  attitude, 
which  is  a  present  note  of  spiritual  religion,  may  be  predicted  for 
the  future,  as  it  can  certainly  be  asserted  of  the  past.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  though  the  meaning  of  it  has  not  been  apprehended, 
that  the  decline  of  dogmatic  religion  in  modem  times  has  given  a 
check  to  the  multiplication  of  sects.  The  development  of  spirit- 
ual religion  in  America  has  had  for  its  concomitant  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  great  existing  types  of  ecclesiastical  organization. 
Creedal  religion  makes  sects ;  spiritual  religion  uses  them,  and  in 
using  unites  them. 

Thirdly,  spiritual  religion  will  make  its  home  with  any  of  the 
religious  bodies  which  recognize  it.  It  will  more  and  more  be- 
come the  condition  and  the  criterion  of  church  membership.  As 
at  the  present  day,  so  presumably  in  the  future,  there  will  be  in 
all  the  churches  men  who,  according  to  their  various  characters 
and  stages  of  development,  stand  preeminently  for  ritual,  for 
dogma,  or  for  spirit.  But  the  latter  class  is  likely  to  increase 
with  considerable  rapidity.  And  it  will  shape  the  church  of  the 
future.  The  first  business  of  such  men  must  be  to  understand 
and  sympathize  with  their  brethren  who  have  not  yet  escaped  the 
bondage  of  rites  and  formulae.  One  thing  they  must  not  do: 
they  must  not  part  company  with  them.  How  is  the  divinely 
ordained  education  of  the  human  race  to  be  achieved,  if  the  chil- 
dren of  light  mass  their  torches  and  leave  their  less  favored  breth- 
ren in  absolute  darkness?  Humanity  is  a  school  of  spiritual  cul- 
ture only  when  its  members,  who  have  a  conunon  nature  but 
diversified  attainments,  group  themselves  into  organizations  of 
like  and  unlike,  analogous  to  that  of  the  family,  which  is  the  min- 
iature type  of  every  moral  organism.  Consequently  if  a  true 
Christian  discovers  that  the  creed  of  his  church  is  no  longer  ten- 
able, his  plain  duty  (other  considerations  apart)  is  not  to  leave 
the  church,  but  to  let  his  light  so  shine  that  others  may  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  church  is  not  the  mere  embodi- 
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ment  of  a  creed,  but  the  phistic  organization  of  a  life  which  is 
spiritual.  His  insight  into  the  real  situation  of  affairs  forbids 
desertion,  even  though  he  is  aware  that  fidelity  may  be  rewarded 
by  banishment  or  persecution. 

Such  a  course  is  apt  to  be  denounced  both  by  the  religious  and 
by  the  secular  press.  It  is  held  that  the  defense  is  sophistical 
and  disingenuous ;  and  that  those  who  plead  it  are  undermining 
morality  as  well  as  religion.  Now  I  will  not  deny,  though  I  will 
not  aver,  that,  in  the  case  of  those  holding  clerical  positions  of 
honor  and  emolument,  the  course  here  recommended  may  be  un- 
wise, for  the  simple  reason  that  their  motives  may  be  misinter- 
preted by  those  who  are  always  ready  to  catch  the  ^^  appearance  of 
evil."  But  apart  from  this  consideration  of  expediency,  I  see  no 
reason  why  an  honest  man  should  withdraw  from  a  communion  in 
whose  formularies  he  has  ceased  to  believe.  My  reasons  for  this 
conclusion  are,  however,  very  different  from  those  usually  adduced. 
To  read  into  the  articles  of  faith  propositions  which  they  never 
contemplated,  or  were  even  expressly  framed  to  deny,  as  John 
Henry  Newman  did  in  Tract  XC,  seems  to  me  intellectual  jug- 
glery and  moral  paltering,  of  the  most  shameless  sort.  But  this 
sophistry  is  the  product  of  the  religion  of  dogma;  it  is  the  deposit 
left  by  the  corrosion  of  doubt.  Protestant  Christianity,  speaking 
generally,  has  put  away,  as  we  have  seen,  the  religion  of  dogma, 
and  is  even  now  rising  to  the  heights  of  spiritual  religion.  To 
this  religion  no  one  can  be  true  who  makes  the  creed  the  condi- 
tion or  test  of  fellowship.  Varieties  of  church  government  have 
perhaps  originated  more  sects  than  varieties  of  doctrine ;  and  in 
the  near  future  it  will  be  tiiought  as  absurd  to  leave  a  church 
because  one  disagrees  with  its  formulation  of  doctrine  as  it  would 
seem  to-day  to  leave  it  because  one  thinks  its  system  of  govern- 
ment not  altogether  perfect. 

Doctrine,  worship,  and  i)olity  will,  doubtless,  in  the  future,  be 
brought  into  closer  harmony  with  spiritual  religion  than  we  see  to- 
day. But  the  change  will  be  wrought  silently  and  from  within 
outwards.  Agitations  for  the  revision  of  doctrines  and  modes  of 
worship  are  not  desirable  if  they  concentrate  attention  upon  these 
subordinate  elements  of  religion.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
they  help  many  persons  to  see  that  there  is  something  higher,  they 
conduce  to  real  progress.  Plainly,  the  religious  bodies  best 
organized  for  development  are  those  which  have  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  independency.  Each  church  can  differentiate  itself 
according  to  the  requirements  of  its  inner  life  and  its  outer  envi- 
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Tonment.  While  the  moTement  from  dogmatic  to  ^]nritual  rvXu 
gion  is  ID  progreftfl^  these  various  Independent  detionii nations  ai*!* 
likely  to  he  the  favorite  homes  of  lilKsral  Christianity*  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  maveraent  is  completod  (if  it  ever  is),  the 
Ameriean  preference  for  st^hle  eeclesiastie&l  order  can  seareely 
fsiil  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Preshyterian  and  Epis(*opal 
bodies.  The  hitter  has^  indeed,  some  advantages.  For  it  has 
D0l,  U»  tha  »ame  extent,  desiccated  religion  into  dogma^  and 
thus  it  cannot  suffer  so  much  from  dcBqiiaination,  The  iniprea- 
siveness  of  its  liturgy  and  the  grace  and  gcM>d  sense  of  its  forma 
—  which  in  the  seven tt^cnth  century  filled  Laud  with  a  consum- 
ing aenj3€  of  the  "tjeauty  of  holiness/*  and  in  the  nineteenth  drew 
from  Emerson  the  comment,  ""By  taste  are  yes  saved"  —  give 
Bcope  and  satisfaction  to  the  aesthetic  sentiments  which  in  recent 
times  have  gained  a  very  prominent  i)lace  in  the  worship  of  all  j^e- 
ligioua  bodies.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  such  organization  as 
the  Episco|>al  Church  might  ultimately  become  the  catholic  organ 
for  that  spiritual  religion  which  seeks  to  express  itself  in  symbols 
and  in  creeds.  But  the  exiK^ricnce  of  a  century  suggests  that  in 
the  four  or  five  favored  and  oonsotitlated  types  of  "strenuously 
competing  sects,"  we  have  a  diversity  founded  upon  ineradicable 
differences  in  the  religious  life  of  our  people. 

Foortldy,  spiiitutj  religion  will  lead  to  a  mollification,  if  not  to 
an  almn<lonment,  of  the  conception  of  authority  in  religion.  An* 
thority  is  pro]ierly  predicated  of  a  sovereign*  He  ha»  the  riglit, 
or  at  any  rate  the  power,  of  enforcing  bis  commands*  But  if  the 
nder's  will  is  law  to  his  snbjects,  it  is  only  on  condition  that  it 
limit  itself  to  prescribing  or  prohibiting  certain  kimLn  of  actions. 
Not  even  a  desiK>t  can  command  the  thoughts  and  the  spirit  of  a 
nuan*  It  is  for  conduct  alone  thai  the  sovereign  is  an  authority. 
Accordingl}^,  we  eonchule  that  in  so  far  as  nijHgion  is  conceived 
as  consisting  of  acts  or  observances,  — and  these  constitute  the  reli- 
gion of  cidt,  —  it  is  pro|)er  to  speak  of  an  authority  in  religion.  In 
the  second  place,  the  term  '^authority '*  is  meUiphoricalJy  predi- 
cated of  sj}ecialists  who  have  maett^red  the  facts  and  laws  of  any 
particular  field  of  investigation.  Edison  is  thus  an  authority  in 
applied  electricity,  Iluxley  in  physiology,  and  Zfdler  in  Greek 
philost^phy.  These  masters  tell  me  what  1  shoidd  believe  in  tlieir 
Bpectalties,  and  I  accept  tlicir  teachings.  If  in  the  same  way  I 
recognise  a  man  or  a  council  or  a  book  as  comj>ctcnt  to  Lay  down 
valid  ijropositions  in  theok^g^r,  the  man  or  the  council  or  the  hook 
is  to  me  an  authority.     Those  who  identify  religion  with  belief  in 
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dogma  are  within  the  line  of  possibilities  when  they  speak  of  au- 
thority in  religion ;  that  there  is  such  an  authority,  however,  is 
not  a  consequence  of  the  inherent  admissibility  of  the  conception. 

But  if  it  is  not  impossible  to  think  of  an  external  authority  — 
even  a  final  and  infallible  one  —  for  the  religion  of  cult  and  the 
religion  of  creed,  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  that 
there  can  be,  idtimately  at  least,  any  authority  for  spiritual  religion 
outside  the  soul  which  experiences  it.  Autonomy,  not  heteronomy, 
is  the  way  of  the  spirit.  But  since  we  rise  to  spiritual  life  through 
successive  stages  of  development,  for  the  baby  is  only  potentially 
a  spirit,  the  agencies  which  stimulate  and  incite  us  to  self-realiza- 
tion may,  in  a  derivative  sense,  be  designated  the  authorities  for 
our  religious  culture.  Without  them  we  should  not  have  reached 
the  stature  of  perfect  men,  or  acquired  the  freedom  whereby  the 
spirit  becomes  its  own  sole  and  absolute  authority.  This  reli- 
gious experience  is  paralleled  by  the  moral.  The  source  of  moral 
obligation  for  the  child  and  for  the  undeveloped  adult  is  the  will 
of  the  family,  of  society,  of  the  state,  and  even  of  God.  The 
virtuous  man,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  that,  while  he  is  a  fel- 
low-worker with  all  the  moral  forces,  human  and  divine,  in  the 
universe,  duty  would  become  mere  legal  or  mechanical  obligation 
could  any  one  impose  it  upon  the  free  spirit  but  itself.  Yet  if 
the  good  man  is  also  a  philosopher,  he  must  recognize  that  that 
free  spirit  could  never  have  come  to  itself,  that  the  individual 
could  never  have  developed  into  personality,  but  for  his  training 
in  and  through  society  and  under  law,  to  both  of  which  he  has 
nevertheless,  in  course  of  time,  come  to  feel  his  own  moral  essence 
to  be  superior. 

Just  as  law  and  society  are  authorities  in  morality,  so  the  Bible 
and  the  church  are  authorities  in  religion.  Through  these  disci- 
plines we  make  our  way  —  at  least  some  do  —  to  the  higher  alti- 
tudes of  free  and  self-supporting  moral  and  religious  life.  But 
many  fail  to  reach  this  stage;  and  even  those  who  succeed  would 
surely  fall  if  deprived  of  the  guides  and  helps  that  led  and  aided 
their  steps. 

The  function  of  the  Bible  and  the  church  is,  in  this  regard, 
educative.  The  noblest  souls  will  feel  most  deeply  their  value, 
as  they  would  be  the  last  to  belittle  the  function  of  law  and  society 
in  the  moralization  of  mankind.  By  its  worship,  even  if  it  be 
merely  formal,  the  church  puts  men  in  the  mechanical  attitude  of 
piety;  and,  owing  to  the  wonderful  connection  between  our  mind 
and  our  motor  mech^iism,  the  muscular  exercise  reacts  upon  con- 
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snousness  and  qtiickens  the  germs  of  relijpoiis  life*  No  doultt 
Pascal  carried  the  matter  to  an  extreme  when  he  counseled  lutiii 
to  take  holy  water  and  observe  eeremonies  as  if  the  re^t  would 
oome  of  iUtlt.  But  the  general  prineijjle  in  sound:  it  is  the  foun- 
d&tion  of  the  histrionic  ait ;  and  our  most  eminent  psychologist 
hai  come  to  the  conclusion  that  joy  and  sorrow  are  the  effects, 
not  the  causes,  of  laughing  and  of  crying.  Jint  besides  its  ritual, 
the  church  has  its  articles  of  faith.  The  memorizing  of  theso 
stands  in  mueh  the  same  relj^tion  to  spiritual  religion  as  the  learn- 
ing of  the  imdtiplieation  table  to  the  reasonings  of  the  original 
mathematieiaii*  Lastly,  no  description  could  well  exaggemte 
the  value  of  the  Bible  as  aji  agency  for  the  development  of  sjii rit- 
ual religion  in  the  soid.  This  religion  emei'ges  when  the  human 
and  the  Divine  spirit  meet  and  embrace.  Now^  the  Bible  is  a  rec- 
ord, on  a  large  seale,  iyf  man's  peaching  out  after  God  and  of 
(iod's  communication  of  himself  to  mun.  It  reveals  God  m  m- 
tlexible  righteousness  and  as  infinite  love.  Wluit  a  glaas  it  h 
thrt>ugh  which  to  see  the  ever -living  God  !  But  how  useless  when 
you  put  your  eyes  out  I 

A  scholar,  who  is  the  ornament  of  a  great  church,  is  on  trial 
for  heresy  l>eeause  of  his  contention  that  the  Bible,  the  church, 
and  the  soul  (or  what  he  ealls  "reason'')  are  the  three  sources  of 
authority  in  religion.  His  aeeiisers  as<iert  there  is  only  one  ulti- 
mate authority.  If  the  foregoing  analysis  be  correct,  neither 
party  has  the  whole  tnitli  and  each  has  a  portion.  There  is  only 
one  ultimate  anthorit)^  in  religion,  —  we  mean  spiritual  and  not 
dogmatic  rt^ligion,  —anrl  this  is  the  free  spirit  of  man  which  finds 
itself  in  life  with  God.  The  Bible  and  the  chureh,  it  is  true,  are, 
in  a  certiiin  sense,  authorities :  they  have  the  authority  of  peda- 
gogues who  train  us  up  to  the  religion  of  s]>irit.  The  terms 
"antliority,"  "finality,"  "infallibility/'  and  the  like,  are,  how* 
ever,  all  borrowed  from  the  religion  of  dogma.  They  are  all 
inapplicable  to  the  highest  stage  of  religion,  which  is  not  an 
objeetive  fact,  but  a  subjective  attitude  —  an  ever-tending,  never- 
ending  process  of  communion  with  God- 
Fifthly,  and  lastly,  the  religion  of  spirit  will  be  not  only  the- 
istic,  but  Christian.  Christianity  affirms  that  God  and  man  exist 
for  one  another;  that  human  Ijeings  are  children  of  the  Divine 
Father  who  loves  them  with  an  exhaustless  love,  and  that  they 
find  their  blessedness  in  a  correspondent  love  of  Him*  This  was 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
spiritual  religion.  But  there  ia  another  sense  in  wtich,  as  I  l>e- 
voi^  r,  — sio.  1.-  4 
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lieve,  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  Christian.  Some  liberal 
thinkers,  indeed,  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  personality 
of  the  author  of  Christianity  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  our  re- 
ligious life,  if  we  are  not  deprived  of  his  noble  and  exalted  teach- 
ings. Others  would  be  satisfied  with  a  good  example.  But  this 
position  I  hold  to  be  erroneous.  Like  the  religion  of  dogma,  it 
springs  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  soul  as  mere  intel- 
lect feeding  upon  truth.  But  the  soul  is  living  spirit.  It  grows 
and  realizes  itself  by  contact  with  spirit.  I  am  moved  more  by 
my  vision  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  than  I  am  by  my  thought 
of  his  doctrines.  Spiritual  growth  is  brought  about  by  the  im- 
pact of  nobler  souls  on  ours.  Consequently,  I  cannot  understand 
the  Yoltaire-like  petulance  with  which,  in  his  Divinity  School 
Address,  Emerson  banished  ^^the  person  of  Jesus"  from  genuine 
religion.  He  thinks  that  you  cannot  be  a  man  if  you  ^^must  sub- 
ordinate your  nature  to  Christ's  nature."  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  you  realize  your  capacities  only  by  coming  into  contact 
with  their  realization  in  others.  The  objectified  self  reveals  the 
subjective  aptitude;  and  with  the  thrill  of  discovery  begins  the 
higher  development.  Spiritual  growth  is  the  attainment  of  those 
who  constantly  look  up  to  higher  personalities.  Now  if  it  is  true 
of  Jesus  Christ  (as  Emerson  says  in  the  address)  that  ^^  alone  in 
all  history,  he  estimated  the  greatness  of  man:  one  man  was 
true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me,"  then  I  should  say  that  you  and 
I  are  to  find  our  own  highest  life  by  opening  our  souls  to  the  in- 
fluence of  this  perfect  and  absolute  personality.  Nay,  as  Jesus 
Christ  was  perfect  man,  so  also,  and  for  that  very  reason,  was  he 
the  revelation  and  realization  of  the  Eternal  Godhead.  In  the 
new  dispensation  of  spirit,  as  in  the  old  of  dogma,  he  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  be  our  Mediator  and  Saviour. 

J.  6.  SCHXTRMAN. 
Cornell  UlnvxiiaiTT. 
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THE  COMMON,  THE  COMMONPLACE  AND  THE 
ROMANTIC. 

The  eomitiDii  is  that  which,  like  tlie  groandf  the  sky  and  the 
sea,  lies  open  for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  all,  in  distinc- 
tiQti  from  those  exceptional  su  peri  or  i  ties  of  splendor  or  lujiury 
which  are  the  moDopoiy  of  the  privileged  few*  The  average  ^real- 
ity of  nature  and  life^  which  the  experience  of  tlie  miiltitude  can 
easily  appropriate  by  paying  the  price  of  attention,  ia  what  we 
mean  by  tlie  common. 

The  common  is  deadened  and  sunk  into  tlie  commonplace  when 
the  faiHiItiea  which  regard  it  are  so  di^^ased  or  wearied  as  no 
longer  to  see  any  fresli  meaning,  attractive  value  or  charm  in  it. 
The  commonplace  19  the  common  with  tlie  stimulating  beauty  and 
mgnificEince  taken  out  of  it  by  mechanical  f^imiliarity  and  Bpiritttal 
t«>r])or^  It  is  whatever  unheeding  custom  has  worn  into  yapidity 
and  trite nesa. 

But  the  common  can  not  only  be  sunk  into  tbe  commonplace, 
and  robbed  of  inspiring  interest  by  the  preoecupied  or  the  stag* 
nant-minded ;  it  can  also  be  discerned  as  filled  with  a  deeper 
By m holism  and  flothed  with  a  richer  glory  than  nature  gives  it. 
This  happens  whenever  it  is  contemplated  through  the  idealizing 
faculties  of  faith,  reason^  and  love,  animated  with  kindling  zeal. 
The  simplest  outward  scenes  and  the  humblest  inward  facts  thus 
penetrated  by  the  principles  of  the  intellectual! zed  and  religious 
imagination  and  conscience,  are  seen  to  be  surcharged  with  the 
fixed  purposes  of  the  whole,  and  with  the  free  messages  of  the 
creative  Spirit*  Then  the  common,  grown  unwontedly  slgniticant 
and  beautiful,  is  exalted  iuto  the  romantic. 

There  is  no  falsification  or  illusion  in  the  process.  It  is  but  a 
more  adequate  unveiling  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  truth- 
The  splendor  of  sunset  ia  romantic,  compared  with  the  common 
light  of  day;  but  is  it  uot  just  as  genuine?  As  personal  dull- 
ness or  heartless  repetition  deadens  the  startling  into  the  tame 
and  dwindles  the  momentous  into  the  insignificant,  so  the  pene- 
trating eye,  with  a  sharpened  sensibility  behind  it,  glorifies  the 
panorama  of  ordinary  things  into  an  astonishing  novelty  and 
sprinkles  the  wearisome  round  of  trifles  with  relishes  and  fascinor 
tions  that  electrify. 

The  romantic  arises  from  the  perception  of  some  variety  or 
greatness  of  giK>d  in  contrast  with  the  stated  course  of  tilings. 
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An  unusual  experience  of  evil  is  tragic  rather  than  romantic. 
The  tragical  elements  in  our  life  are  much  sharper  and  more  ex- 
igent than  the  romantic.  They  therefore  obtain  undue  attention 
and  undergo  mischievous  exaggeration.  Extraordinary  good  lies 
concealed  from  us  and  near  at  hand,  much  more  often  than  ex- 
traordinary evil.  A  volcanic  eruption  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
locally  limited ;  but  rainbows  are  visible  anywhere,  at  any  time, 
if  you  will  look  through  a  prism.  So  imagination,  in  the  bands 
of  knowledge  and  affection,  is  a  moral  prism  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  behold  both  the  actualities  and  the  possibilities  of 
things,  clothed  in  the  divine  resolendence  rightly  belonging  to 
them. 

Real  life,  both  without  and  within,  is  as  full  of  romance  as  fic- 
tion is.  Let  us  consider  a  few  cases.  On  the  lowest  level,  when 
a  day  laborer,  after  long  poverty  and  hardship,  unexpectedly  falls 
heir  to  a  vast  estate,  bis  experience  is  romantic.  When  a  stu- 
dent of  science,  who  year  after  year  has  patiently  accumulated 
stores  of  empirical  knowledge,  at  length  generalizes  his  percep- 
tions all  at  once  into  a  new  law,  and  invents  the  perfect  for- 
mula which  the  human  race  will  henceforth  acknowledge,  thrills 
of  reverential  gratitude  shoot  through  hira  which  conquerors  or 
kings  might  well  envy.  Still  more  romantic,  in  its  way,  is  the 
fortune  of  a  gifted  and  noble  man,  who,  through  adverse  circum- 
stances, has  been  plunged  into  desolation  and  is  nigh  to  despair, 
when  a  great  passion  of  love  fills  him  for  one  every  way  worthy, 
who  reciprocates  it,  and  they  are  happily  united.  The  change  in 
his  experience  is  as  great  as  that  which  happens  outwardly  when 
the  sun  rises  on  a  world  hung  with  the  dismal  monotony  of  a  drip- 
ping fog,  and  soon  shows  every  detail  of  the  landscape  sharply  de- 
fined in  the  universal  illumination.  A  similar,  still  diviner  result 
occurs  when  a  man  undergoes  one  of  those  revolutionizing  reli- 
gious conversions  wherewith  the  history  of  the  great  spirits  of  all 
ages  abounds.  He  hears  the  teaching  voice  of  God  within,  and 
feels  a  divine  bliss  in  every  faculty.  The  universe  is  transfigured 
with  the  ineffable  presence,  and  his  life  is  turned  to  perpetual 
ravishment.  This  is  the  story  which  is  variously  illustrated  in 
the  biographies  of  the  saints ;  it  is  magical  as  a  fairy  tale,  but 
substantial  as  arithmetic  or  chemistry. 

To  breathe  the  air,  with  our  average  inattentive  sense  of  life,  is 
an  ordinary  experience  of  the  common.  To  respire  laboriously,  in 
the  yawning  fatigue  of  satiated  powers  and  a  disenchanted  spirit, 
is  to  know  the  revolting  tedium  of  the  commonplace.    To  Inhale 
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a  deliciona  perfume  is  a  deliglit.  But  to  be  in  such  a  caudition 
of  joyous  vitality  and  ECC!ord  with  the  deep  he^rt  of  tliiugi  that 
the  ordinary  atmosphere  becomes  fragrant  and  exbilaratiu^^  an 
aerial  wiuei^  is  to  enter  the  region  of  romance  without  leaving 
the  region  of  tmth.  This  is  the  invariable  result  of  the  combi- 
nation of  health  in  the  body,  freshness  in  the  spirit,  entbiisiaBm 
in  the  iniud.,  and  vigorous  love  and  faith  in  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion. And  these  traits  are  virtues  obligatory  on  us  alL  If  we 
have  them  Uf^t,  we  are  guilty  of  the  opposite  vices*  And  then  the 
Imnidmm  poverty  of  our  ejiperience  is  the  penalty  we  have  oiir> 
selves  invited.  We  cannot  expect  to  gras]i  the  prize  the  prioe  of 
which  we  have  neglticted  to  pay.  To  find  life  inexpressibly  rich 
and  glorious*  we  must  be  alive  with  harmonious  activity  through  all 
the  diiueosiona  of  our  bei ug*  The  cynical  pessimist,  refused  tlie 
prerogatives  he  has  not  earned,  incompetently  denies  their  ejdst- 
ence ;  but  each  one  has  what  he  fits  himself  to  have. 

Romance  is  the  seeing  of  the  whole  in  the  pait,  with  the 
hierart^iieal  ensphering  of  lesser  wholes  in  greater  ones.  Its 
method  is  the  associative  insight  whereby  the  clarified  intellect^ 
the  surrendered  will  and  the  inspired  heart  perceive  that  nothing 
ii  isolated.^  but  that  everything  is  in  and  of  the  whole.  And  surely 
nothing  else  can  be  so  sublimely  romantic  as  the  interpenetration 
i*f  all  uatnre,  all  spirit^  all  destinies,  by  the  omnipresent  God, 
working  his  will  through  jnst  laws  whose  operation  forever  flcH)ds 
the  experienco  of  the  moral  universie  with  frewh  marvels.  The 
cosmic  order,  in  which  boilics  dwell,  is  a  bound  system  of  i*elated 
forces  whose  uniformity  is  never  broken  ;  the  moral  order,  in 
which  spirits  dwell,  is  a  domain  of  liberty  where  each  one  receiveii 
precisely  according  to  his  deserts,  from  the  most  abject  wretched- 
ness to  the  most  inclusivo  transport 

He  who  faces  the  usual  facts  of  the  eoc^ial  world  with  no  fresh 
exercise  nl  a  generous  reason  and  faith  and  affection,  finds  Lis 
life  degTadt>d  into  a  dull  common  pi  ace  ness.  Everything  bores 
him.  But  in  proportion  as  he  brin^^s  intellectual  insight,  moral 
earnestness,  aesthetic  emotion  and  religious  trust  to  bear,  so  as  to 
realize  the  living  drama  and  the  divine  presence  tlienfin,  it  is  eic- 
alted  through  the  various  degrees  of  interest  from  the  simply 
H^reeablt!  to  the  entrancingly  beautiful,  sublime  and  inspiring. 
Th«  descent  is  caused  by  the  narrowing,  darkening,  hardening 
and  poisoning  influence  of  our  vices,  which  hide  the  ghtry  of  the 
universe  fn>m  our  eyes  and  defeat  the  workings  of  GtKl  in  our 
souls.      The  ascent  along  the  rising  scale  of    romantic   realiza- 
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tion  is  the  unveiling  of  the  potential  wealth  of  nature  and  des- 
tiny by  the  cooperation  o£  our  proper  virtues  with  divine  grace. 
The  more  of  harmonious  intelligence  we  have  in  us,  the  more  of 
precious  treasure  we  see  around  us.  A  bitter  cynic  and  a  devout 
aspirant  stand  at  the  same  moment  amidst  the  same  scenery 
of  circumstances  ;  the  one  growls  with  savage  wretchedness  ;  the 
other  is  gratefully  exultant.     Both  have  what  they  have  earned. 

Thus  the  ground  of  the  romantic,  subjectively  considered,  is 
faith  and  love  and  happy  hope ;  its  constituent  elements  are  good 
fortune,  contrast,  beauty,  grandeur,  and  surprise.  If  we  are  what 
we  should  be,  these  elements  are  possible  everywhere,  without  a 
limit,  for  our  inner  life.  This  follows  logically  from  the  simple 
admission  of  the  truth  that  God  is  in  omnipresent  relationship 
with  his  creatures,  that  his  life  is  absolute  perfection  infinitely 
determined,  and  that  He  offers  to  share  his  life  with  us  in  exact 
proportion  to  our  fitness  to  receive  it.  Our  misfortune  is  that 
through  sensual  absorption,  through  frivolous  distraction,  or 
through  unbelief  and  lethargy,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  tran- 
scendent glory  of  our  opportunities,  and  therefore  neglect  to  im- 
prove them,  while  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  trivialities  of  the 
day,  which  soon  become  sickening  and  wearisome.  Mechanized 
in  our  intelligence  and  materialized  in  our  affection,  we  look  list- 
lessly out  on  a  mechanical  round  of  shows  and  details  which  have 
no  value  or  interest  for  us. 

Here  the  noble  office  of  literary  and  dramatic  art  comes  in.  Its 
task  is  to  supplement  the  defects  of  nature  and  neutralize  the 
blindness  and  sloth  of  man  by  awakening  him  to  a  consciousness 
of  his  destiny  and  giving  him  glimpses  of  its  romantic  freshness, 
variety  and  grandeur.  This  art,  in  the  highest  form,  depicts  every 
detail  of  character  or  experience  as  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  laws  of  the  universe  and  all  its  symbolism.  Thus  common 
things  are  shown  to  be  full  of  a  meaning  unspeakably  momentous, 
an  attraction  eternally  fresh,  and  an  authority  dii*ect1y  divine. 
The  true  artist  is  the  man  of  genius  extricated  from  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  lower  self  on  the  material  plane,  and  attaining,  by  the 
creative  action  of  his  higher  nature,  to  a  clear  insight  into  the  real 
ends  of  existence  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Creator.  He  thus 
becomes  an  inspiring  revelator  and  interpreter  of  life  for  others. 
This  is  the  precise  mission  of  the  artist :  to  display  what  he  sees 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  see  it  not.  To  suppose  that  bis  busi- 
ness is  merely  to  reflect  facts  is  to  take  a  most  insufficient  view  of 
his  mission.    The  facts  themselves  suffice,  simply  as  barren  facts. 
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The  tautology  of  an  empty  restatement  bas  no  u^.  The  real  artist 
so  preaents  facta  as  to  interpret  them  and  show  their  rank  us  true 
or  Jfxlst^  y^^''  ^^  /^^^f  good  or  evil^  right  or  wrong ^  blissful  or 
balefuL  Hence  comes  artistic  instruct] on,  the  illumination  of 
things  in  the  light  of  ideas.  The  artist  will  do  this  with  the  beau* 
tiful  freedom  or  inspired  spontaneity  of  art,  not  with  the  technical 
dryness  aud  didactic  obtrusion  of  the  pedagogne.  The  man  of 
genius  differs  from  the  mere  observer  of  facts  in  lieeing  not  only 
the  facts,  but  likewise  their  presuppositions  and  their  eoose- 
queiices*  Literary  art  will  not  barely  describe,  with  accurate 
minuteness^  a  given  person  in  a  given  situation  ;  it  wiU  so  portray 
him  and  describe  bis  actions  as  to  reveal  the  level  and  quality  of 
his  character  and  conduct,  and  make  them  serve  for  guidance  or 
warning. 

It  may  be  well,  some  times,  in  the  performance  of  this  office,  to 
paint  ignoble  persons,  or  set  forth  an  experience  of  the  unmiti- 
gated common  and  commonplace  in  their  lowest  coarseness  and 
vulgarity.  Frivolous  chatter,  empty  or  malignant  goasip,  addle- 
patednes8^  utter  absorption  in  a  grinding  routine  of  petty  mate- 
rial interests,  are  undoubtedly  facts  of  extensive  prevalence  in 
our  times.  Beyond  a  question,  thci*e  are  many  men  and  women 
so  small  and  ba^,  ao  fussily  taken  up  with  egotistic  and  super- 
ficial matters,  so  ignorant  and  hai-d  and  knowing  and  complacent, 
that  in  their  atmosphere  every  kind  of  pure,  heroic  deed  or 
aspiration,  and  every  form  of  magnanimous  sacrifice,  sublime  con- 
secration or  divine  trust  becomes  impossible.  But  books  which 
deal  wholly  with  such  persons  and  such  facta,  setting  nothing 
moi*e  worthy  in  contrast  with  their  meanness,  —  oa  if  human  ex- 
perience were  nothing  but  such  an  arid  desert  of  vices  and  triBes, 
—  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  literature.  They  make  life  seem 
loathsome  to  every  generous  and  aspiring  mind,  that  would  fain 
btdieve  experience  commanding,  man  noble,  God  adorablci  and 
eternity  rich  with  imperishable  good  !  They  eater  to  the  silly, 
the  conceited,  the  selfish  and  the  sensual,  by  reflecting  these  to 
themselves  without  rebuke. 

Literature  proper  is  the  selected  and  artistic  record  of  human 
experience.  It  should  reflect  that  experience  so  as  to  interpret  it 
in  all  its  degrees,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  higher,  an  emphasis 
increasing  with  the  ascent.  To  fix  attention  on  low  and  vile  ex- 
periences, as  if  these  were  all,  or  were  as  worthy  of  notice  as  the 
rest,  is  one  of  the  worst  offenses  a  writer  can  commit.  It  tends 
to  degrade  our  estimate  of  human  nature  and  to  make  life  appear 
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worthless  and  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  have  any  ideal  noble- 
ness.  It  spreads  a  dry  rot  of  mediocrity,  shallowness  and  insin- 
cerity. 

The  staple  of  life  is  the  common^  with  a  strong  tendency ^^  under 
automatic  custom^  toward  the  commonplace.  But  there  is  aU 
ways  present  the  possibility  of  raising  life  in  the  direction  of  the 
romantic.  The  two  urgent  desiderata,  accordingly,  are,  first,  to 
counteract  the  tendency  o£  the  crowd  to  sink  into  dead  habit ; 
second,  to  reinforce  the  tendency  of  genius  to  rise  into  living  in- 
sight and  fruition.  Here  lies  the  very  essence  of  the  mission  of 
all  pure  art ;  to  point  out  evil  there,  rebuke  it,  and  destroy  it ;  to 
point  out  good  here,  approve  it,  glorify  it,  and  minister  to  it. 

The  opposite  spirit  treats  the  common  as  if  it  were  necessarily 
commonplace,  and  as  if  there  were  nothing  else.  This  most  per- 
nicious wrong  is  carried  to  its  extreme  by  cynics  and  pessimists 
who  consider  all  disinterested  sentiment,  all  passionate  devotion, 
all  inspired  eloquence  as  delusive  folly,  or  sheer  affectation.  Such 
morbid  misleaders  are  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
literary  aliens.  The  persistent  satirist  who  pours  contempt  on 
everything  above  his  own  vision  and  sympathy  is  engaged  in  a 
work  of  the  deadliest  omen  to  human  welfare.  Not  scorn,  dis- 
trust, selfishness,  complacence,  and  apathy,  but  faith,  expansion, 
enthusiasm,  illuminated  energy,  are  the  great  wants  of  the  multi- . 
tude.  Through  the  force  of  custom  and  collective  example  they 
sag  heavily  from  the  common  into  the  commonplace.  They  need 
to  be  stimulated,  by  the  precepts  of  teachers  and  the  exceptional 
examples  of  men  of  genius,  to  open  their  faculties  to  the  perpetual 
inspirations  of  the  ideal  and  the  romautic. 

The  degradation  of  the  common  into  the  commonplace  and  its 
exaltation  into  the  romantic  have  their  precise  parallels  in  that 
degeneration  of  truth  into  truism,  which  is  the  habit  of  careless 
mediocrity,  and  that  regenerative  glorification  of  truism  into 
truth,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  genius  and  inspiration.  A 
truism  is  a  truth  which  by  thoughtless  and  heartless  repetition 
has  been  devitalized  and  stripped  of  the  fascinating  significance 
and  authority  it  had  when  fresh  in  the  mind  where  it  has  now 
grown  trite  and  stale.  But,  inversely,  the  merest  truism,  when 
contemplated  by  an  intellect  full  of  assimilating  power  and  glow- 
ing affection,  reveals  itself  in  new  aspects,  acquires  unsuspected 
importance,  yields  richer  applications,  and  thus  undergoes  a  trans- 
figuration. Bits  of  dead  fact,  embraced  by  the  spirit  of  enthusias- 
tic insight  and  love,  are  made  organically  alive  and  become  fruit- 
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fill ;  th^y  apeak  of  the  invisible  omniscience  in  which  th^y  are 

Lifeless  fauiiltarity  with  truth,  neglecting  to  uhi?y  its  claims, 
cleaileus  into  indiffeitiace  and  wearinejw*  But  earutst  interpreta- 
tiOii  of  tniistn,  seeking  i^ersonal  extraction  of  its  u^es,  quicken i»  it 
into  wiiitloin  and  dtOight.  To  many  a  rigid  formalist^  who  lives 
on  the  dry  husks  of  cereinouy  and  tradition,  the  most  inarvehnis 
doctrines  of  religion  are  a^  barren  of  power  and  poetry  hs  an 
uJgehraic  equation*  They  n^ver  illumine  a  faculty  or  stir  a  tlirob 
iu  him.  But  in  the  ecstatic  devotee  is  an  operating  power  of  a-sso- 
matiye  insight,  and  obedience  iu  conduct  to  w*hiit  this*  rcvrnU. 
For  example,  one  man  considers  space  as  the  ab^'^tract  of  all  the 
relations  of  coexistence.  Another  conceives  it  as  the  perpituul 
entrance  me  nt  with  which  the  Logos  contemplates  his  initial 
emergence  fi-oui  the  Father,  in  the  eternally  gencratt*d  di.sti motion 
of  the  form  from  the  substance  of  the  GotUiead.  In  the  first  case 
no  more  euiotion  is  awsiheneil  than  by  the  equation  A  -h  B  x  Y  = 
C— DxZ.  He  who  regards  space  in  the  aeeund  way  will  feel 
a  wondering  adoration  as  vast  and  mystic  as  the  i^henomenon  his 
thought  confronts.  So,  with  most  men,  the  law  of  gi^avitation  has 
been  familiarized  into  a  truism  which  does  not  awaken  the  slightest 
interest.  Bat  in  a  .s^piritnal  nature  responsive  to  everj^  intellectual 
-conviction,  it  will  be  exalted  into  a  truth  so%*ereign,  pervasive,  and 
Aubliuie,  and  fill  him  with  a  religious  rapture  almost  greater  than 
he  can  bean  Tbos  will  he  think  of  it:  Love  is  the  unity  of  the 
subs  tan  ee  of  God,  The  law  of  gravitation  is  the  reflex  energy  of 
this  unity  la  the  material  order.  The  law  of  gr-avitation,  there- 
forft,  ia  tlitj  iiieessant  niirrorcd  expression  of  the  love  of  God  bind- 
ing the  worlds  into  one.  He  whose  cliaraeter  and  attainments 
enable  lism  to  realize  this  will  nc%^er  feel  that  life  is  nt^t  worth 
living*  How  can  he  ever  be  wanting  in  gratitude^  wonder,  fear, 
or  rapture,  when  every  step  he  takes  is  a  conspntantKJus  interplay 
of  his  will  and  the  living  will  of  almighty  God?  Ih'tfft  op^nrfur 
in  omm  opn*ante^  said  Saint  Thomas  ;  No  work  is  done  by  a 
creature  without  the  co-working  of  the  Creator.  Every  ultiniate 
thinker,  from  Plato  and  Aristtitle  to  Suarez  and  Leibnitz,  asserts 
that  God  is  present  iu  every  being  and  in  every  motion,  as  the 
first  cause  and  the  immovable  mover. 

Surprise  and  awe,  the  highest  element**  of  the  romantic,  nre 
invariable  t-oncomitants  of  the  recognition  of  God  by  man-  Ac- 
companied hy  harmony  and  trust,  tln^y  constitute  delight,  Accoiu- 
panted  by  discord  and  doubt,  they  constitute  terror*     In  either 
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case,  the  experience,  however  often  repeated,  remains  as  fresh  as 
though  it  were  unprecedented  ;  and  it  moves  the  very  foundations 
of  our  being.  We  can  never  become  familiar  with  God  or  with 
his  inward  communications.  We  may  be  so  shallow,  self-occupied, 
reckless,  or  blunted  as  no  longer  to  feel  surprise  and  awe,  with 
their  ravishing  promise  or  their  tremendous  misgiving.  But 
whenever  we  do  experience  them,  even  to  the  last  they  are  as 
novel,  penetrating,  and  immeasurable  as  ever.  Whoever  has  paid 
the  pric>e  entitling  him  really  to  believe  in  God  ;  whoever  has  an 
experimental  conviction  of  his  presence  within,  whenever  a  signal 
of  that  presence  is  given,  thrills  with  a  sense  of  inexplicable  and 
unfathomable  surprise  and  awe.  Is  not  this  the  veiy  quintessence 
of  the  transcendently  romantic  ?  Such  a  man  feels  intense  in- 
terest in  his  own  pei*8ouality  and  experience,  not  as  an  egotist, 
but  as  one  enveloped  in  God  and  subtending  all  beside.  His  con- 
scious nature  and  its  inner  drama  are  so  filled  with  mystery  and 
unexpectedness,  as  well  as  with  wonderful  indications  of  a  retribu- 
tive order  and  an  infinite  future,  that  their  appeal  to  his  curiosity 
is  equally  irresistible  and  inexhaustible.  To  such  a  one  life  can 
never  be  commonplace,  but  must  always  be  indescribably  roman- 
tic. What  will  happen  next  ?  What  does  this  new  thing  mean  ? 
There  is  no  end  to  the  divine  marvels  and  no  cloying  to  the  human 
taste  for  them. 

Actual  experience  consists  of  limited  realities  in  consciousness. 
But  the  ultimate  basis  of  experience  is  an  unlimited  possibility  of 
new  events  and  changes.  The  ground  of  all  experience  of  the 
romantic  is  a  richly  colored  expectation  sustained  in  the  region  of 
the  indeterminate  unknown  ;  the  romantic  itself  is  the  impressive 
breaking  forth  of  actual  examples  of  this  latent  possibility  into 
definite  realization.  The  romantic  enhances  feeling  by  means  of 
ideal  considerations,  making  the  vapid,  intense ;  the  vulgar,  noble 
and  sacred ;  the  familiar,  strange ;  and  the  trivial,  sublime.  A 
walk  willingly  taken,  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  is  common.  A  walk 
reluctantly  taken  for  exercise  is  commonplace.  A  walk  eagerly 
taken  to  meet  a  friend,  whose  voice  will  thrill  the  bi'east  and 
whose  smile  will  electrify  the  soul,  is  romantic.  In  the  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  romance  is  whatever  heightens  experience,  with 
a  dramatic  effect,  by  enriching  it  with  imaginative  ingredients  or 
associations.  One  man  may  have  the  external  conditions  produc- 
tive of  this  result  without  the  internal,  another  have  the  internal 
without  the  external,  and  a  third  enjoy  both  together.  Two  men 
may  be  occupied  with  the  same  inward  experience,  but  one  be  in 
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a  deep,  narrow  valley  filled  with  dampness  and  gloom «  the  other 
be  walking  along  a  mountain  ridge  lighted  with  a  gorgeond  sunn^ 
and  CO  mm  and!  Qg  a  vast  landscape,  f  t  inged  with  the  border  of  the 
dark-grt^un  bi'H  and  overhung  by  the  boundless  blue.  When  we 
eeinte  til  plate  a  great  ^eholar,  outwardly  poor,  neglec^ted,  and  for- 
fiaken,  it  gives  ns  a  mighty  lift  of  the  heart  to  think  that  inwardly 
he  has  for  his  most  intimate  companions  PlaU^^  Daute^  Saint 
Thomas,  Leibnitz,  and  Shakespeare,  with  their  kindred.  To  such 
a  one  tht*  laurels  and  public  attention  for  whith  the  crowd  con- 
tend are  unimportant*  For  he  who  wins  the  heroic  insight  of  the 
tn aster-aspirants  of  our  race  attains  an  eminence  whence  the  career 
of  th«  conqueror  seem 5  only  a  blomly  gash  across  the  historic  bnd* 
scape,  while  the  road  of  glory,  hedged  with  swords  and  flags,  palea 
into  an  illusory  streak* 

Feeling,  swollen  in  volume  and  lowered  in  tone,  is  tragic.  But 
feeling,  heightened  in  quality  and  degree,  even  though  it  be  lesa* 
ened  in  ma^s,  is  romantic.  The  drift  and  symbolism  of  Gothic 
architecture  are  upward,  and  sj^Kjak  of  living  aspiration  :  those  of 
Egyptian  architecture  are  downward,  and  speak  of  dead  immo- 
bility. So  the  former  is  romantic  ;  the  latter,  tragic.  The  cen- 
tral peculiarity  of  "  Faust,"  the  great  romance  of  the  Middle  Age^ 
is  the  supernatural  enhancement  of  his  powers  and  adventures 
through  a  compact  with  Satan,  The  whole  character  of  Christen- 
doiD  aa  compared  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  is  romantic ;  the 
glow  and  the  glare  of  the  supernal  and  the  infernal  worlds  gleam 
in  upon  the  earth,  through  rents  in  the  fixed  curtain  of  the  natural 
order.  In  tho  clasisic  school  of  art  objective  facts  bear  ] n-e ponder- 
mnt  rule  ;  in  the  romantic  school,  subjective  feelings  dominate. 
The  fundamental  condition  of  every  style  of  romance  Is  mystery 
or  undetermined  possibility;  its  form,  picturesqueness  or  variety  ; 
its  essence,  contrast.  But  the  distinction  of  classic  representation 
id  perfection  of  form,  while  the  distinction  of  romantic  i-epresenta- 
tion  is  riehness  of  content.  The  unity  of  the  two  U  found  by  the 
insight  whiL*h  jieneti-ates  to  the  same  substance  and  law  in  each. 
The  desidcratnin  is  to  fill  the  calm  and  simple  finish  of  the  classic 
with  the  crowded  and  heaving  exuberance  of  the  romantic ;  each 
will  gain  a  mystic  suggeativencss  from  the  union.  This  result, 
taken  out  of  abstract  theory  and  professional  art,  and  seen  in 
concrete  life,  is  destined,  in  some  future  an*l  happier  age,  to 
glorify  human  nature  and  bless  human  experience  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  glorified  and  blessed. 

No  one  bos  ever  adequately  stated  the  overwhelming  magnifi- 
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cence  and  mystery  of  the  conditions  for  romantic  experience  which 
are  latent  in  human  life.  They  are  partially  revealed  in  the 
records  of  the  g^reat  saints,  but  not  in  a  systematic  and  intelligible 
form.  Emerson  in  many  of  his  fragmentary  utterances,  especially 
in  bis  matchless  essay  on  the  Over-Soul,  has  perhaps  come  nearer 
to  a  proportionate  declaration  of  the  truth  than  any  other  writer. 
Martineau,  too,  in  some  of  his  sermons,  has  most  impressively  in- 
dicated it.  Without  any  attempt  at  a  full  elucidation,  it  may  be 
here  briefly  hinted  at. 

Our  life,  as  an  actuality,  is  what  we  make  it.  But,  as  a  possi- 
bility, instead  of  being  what  we  make  it,  it  is  what  God  meant  it 
should  be,  what  God  offers  us.  And  does  not  God  offer  us  him- 
self, in  addition  to  the  contents  of  created  being  ?  This  is  the  in- 
exhaustible and  omnipresent  ground  for  an  experience  of  infinite 
blessedness,  forever  perfect,  and  yet  forever  varying  so  as  to  re- 
main forever  new.     Nothing  better  than  this  can  be  conceived. 

Consciousness  is  an  infinite  possibility  of  forms  of  experience, 
just  as  space  is  an  infinite  possibility  of  forms  of  matter,  time  an 
infinite  possibility  of  forms  of  mind,  and  force  an  infinite  possi- 
bility of  forms  of  motion.  The  determinations  of  consciousness 
are  finite,  but  it  is  itself  an  infinity  to  be  limited  only  by  its  own 
act.  Now  the  objective  realities  to  be  experienced  are  as  infinite 
as  the  subject  experiencing  them.  Whatever  is,  or  can  be,  awaits 
its  receptive  activity.  The  very  definition  of  the  divine  humanity 
is  the  power  in  consciousness  to  become  all  that  is  and  to  create 
all  that  is  not.  This  is  the  generic  archetype  of  the  race,  which 
the  church  represents  as  historically  realized  in  Christ  alone.  But 
the  proper  destiny  of  each  individual  is  to  exalt  his  personal  ex- 
perience into  a  complete  realization  of  it  somewhere  in  eternity ; 
and  it  may  be  done  as  well  here  as  anywhere  else.  So  the  pro- 
foundest  reasoners  and  the  most  ardent  aspirants  who  have  ever 
lived  affirm  in  one  chorus,  seeing  that  man  is  made  in  the  divine 
image. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  God,  and  his  relation  to  created 
consciousness,  some  faint  notion  of  the  sublime  truth  herein 
implied  will  begin  to  dawn  on  us.  The  pure  act  of  God  is  an 
absolute  unity  of  essence  with  an  infinite  variety  of  determination^ 
a  purposive  freedom  without  limit  or  obstacle  or  alloy.  Such  an 
experience  must  be  an  infinite  perfection  of  bliss  eternally  new. 
This  is  the  life  of  God.  His  disinterestedness  causes  him  to 
bestow  himself  on  his  children  and  share  his  prerogatives  with 
them  in  the  d^rees  of  their  preparedness.     The  only  limit  to  bis 
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gifta  is  their  lack  of  rcoeptivity.  He  is  indi visibly  omnipresent, 
ID  ptirvasive  union  with  all  iipiiits.  They  luay,  thtrefon^^  paitu-i* 
pating  in  his  life,  exp*jet,  at  any  moment^  in  any  place,  the  greatest 
experience  for  which  they  have  made  ready  the  eonditionB.  No- 
thing else  conceivable  is  so  romautir  as  this  omnipresetit  podfli- 
bility  of  fresh  revcUitions  out  of  an  infinite  creativenea,^* 

Poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion  speak  here  with  one  voice ; 
Plato»  Aur^liiis,  Newton,  ami  Goetht^  sink  on  their  knees  in  eoui- 
mon  absent  with  Isaiah,  David,  Anseltn,  Fenelon.  and  Chanuing, 
He  whose  words  were  weighted  with  the  greatest  aiUhoiity  that 
ever  spoke  with  a  human  tongue  aaid,  '*  Be  ye  tlierefore  f>erfeet, 
even  as  your  Father  iu  heaven  is  perfect."  The  true  desti nation 
of  man  is  to  repeat,  in  couacions  reitection,  the  f  iHje  bliss  and  glory 
of  UolL  Consequently  the  miraculous  marvels  of  the  romance  of 
the  inner  life,  in  its  ideal  possibility,  surpass  all  that  speech  can 
ever  express.  The  inspirations  of  genius  and  the  ecstasicii  of  eaint- 
hooti  afTord  broken  hints  of  it.  Kepler,  grasping  his  three  laws, 
breaks  out  in  transports  of  apostrophe  to  GoiL  Francis  and  Bona^ 
Ventura  and  Catherine  and  Tiieresa»  and  a  thousand  others^  declare 
that  in  their  supernal  visitations  they  feel  almost  annihilated  by 
the  insufferable  excess  of  bliss. 

Literary  art  should  not  be  so  exelumvely  occupied  with  the 
vulgar  average  of  eoninion place  characters  and  experiences  as  to 
ignore  those  authoritative  glories  and  charms  of  ideality  and 
romance  which  eoine  to  their  climax  of  solid  substantiality  in  re- 
llgicm.  Much  b*ss  should  it  ever  permit  itself  to  insult  them  with 
denial  or  tnock  at  them  with  riilicule  — as  if  everything  grandly 
virtuous  or  beautiful  were  mere  hy|KK5risy  and  illusion,  lihalhtn 
is  seeinr/  ihlnfjs  In  the  light  of  Idea^,  It  is  truer  than  realism  ; 
for  ideas,  as  the  perfect  modeh  of  things,  are  more  direct  and  full 
expressions  of  tlie  creative  mind  than  the  things  which  defectively 
represent  them.  Realism  confines  its  attention  to  things,  with  the 
Open  or  tatrit  omission  of  ideas.  With  the  idealist  the  meaning 
of  a  thing  is  the  essentiul ;  but  the  realist,  at  least  in  bis  coarser 
fonn,  IS  satisfied  with  the  description  of  its  appearance. 

A  prominent  author  of  our  day  has  said,  "  Idealism  in  art  is 
the  truthful  treatment  of  the  materials/*  An  admirer  quotes  this 
statament  as  a  definition  not  to  be  improved.  But,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  writer  seevns  to  have  used  the  words,  they  do  not 
define  idealism  at  all,  only  a  naked  realism.  Mere  observers 
appear  to  hold  that  everything  stands  by  and  for  itself  alone, 
with  no  further  meaning-     But  penetrative  thinkers  perceive  that 
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everything  carries  a  meaning;  and  they  try  to  g^rasp  this  and 
indicate  what  it  is.  The  direct  delineation  of  facts  with  their 
natural  groupings  and  processes  is  the  work  of  a  mirror  or  a 
camera.  The  duty  and  the  glory  of  an  artist  are  to  do  far  more 
than  this.  He  must  treat  persons,  things,  and  events,  in  the  light 
of  their  ideas ;  he  must  interpret  them  as  seen  in  relations  with 
their  antecedents  and  their  results,  set  off  between  exemplars  and 
foils.  This  alone  is  genuine  idealism  with  its  instructive  and  in- 
spiring power.  Aft  is  not  the  heterogeneous  and  literal ;  it  is 
selection  and  interpretation.  Nature  is  confined  to  truth  of  fact ; 
art  reaches  to  truth  of  reason.  Idealism  must  not  only  treat 
the  materials  of  art  truthfully ;  it  must  also  render  their  meanr 
ings  transparent  by  handling  them  purposely  under  the  illumina^ 
tion  of  ideas.  To  set  down  the  bare  materials  correctly  is  stark 
realism.  It  does  not  do  us  good,  however  just  their  statemeuts 
may  be,  to  read  whole  volumes  filled  with  microscopic  descriptions 
of  superficial  and  hypocritical  characters,  shamelessly  absorbed  in 
contemptible  rivalries  and  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  existence  of 
anything  nobler.  To  justify  such  volumes  some  touch  of  ideal 
reality,  some  kindling  vision  of  romantic  virtue  and  achievement, 
is  needed.  If  this  make  us  turn  with  disgust  from  the  life  por- 
trayed and  lift  our  eyes  to  diviner  standards,  the  vile  is  turned  to 
service. 

To  unveil,  in  what  passes  for  commonplace,  an  interest,  value 
or  grandeur  undiscemed  before  is  the  highest  triumph  of  genius 
and  the  noblest  service  it  can  render.  If  this  be  what  the  critic 
means,  we  altogether  agree  with  him.  But  he  who  would  divorce 
the  transcendental  from  the  actual,  explain  the  quickening  mes- 
sages of  faith  and  imagination  as  idle  dreams,  and  invest  the 
whole  many  colored  spectacle  of  life  with  one  common  drab  of 
selfishness,  advocates  the  most  injurious,  disheartening  and  dis- 
honoring falsehood  ever  broached.  The  word  ^*  romantic  *'  seems, 
indeed,  to  act  on  some  writers  and  critics  like  a  red  rag  on  a  bulL 
They  fly  at  it  with  a  fury  incapable  of  just  distinctions.  We  all 
know  that  forms  of  romantic  sentiment  prevail  which  are  un- 
reasonable and  consequently  pernicious.  But  it  is  a  fatal  mistake 
to  confound  the  wholesome  and  beautiful  reality  of  its  inspiring 
essence  with  affected,  mawkish,  silly  or  extravagant  manifestations. 
Careful  definition  and  rational  examples  are  needed,  not  universal 
condemnation  and  indiscriminate  onslaught,  for  this  is  as  if  one, 
seeing  that  flunkyism  abounds,  should  sneer  at  reverence.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  quantity  of  fustian  in  the  world ;  but 
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shall  we  therefore  deny  that  there  are  flilks,  velvets  and  satms? 
The  error  is  akin  to  the  sneer  of  the  demagogue  at  the  introduts- 
tion  of  morals  into  politica,  —  as  if  the  rule  of  right  did  not  reach 
wherever  human  conduct  is  to  be  found.  The  melodramatio  ia 
often  objectionable ;  but  the  dramatic  is  not  therefore  to  b<i  de- 
nounced and  ridicnled.  Let  us  try  to  keep  oar  experiences  of  the 
romantic  rational ;  but  let  n%  not  bring  the  romantic  itself  into 
contempt  or  distrust,  lest  we  thus  destroy  the  very  inspiration 
of  existence.  The  creative  writer  and  the  discerning  critic  do 
wisely  in  expelling  the  fake  romantic  from  the  6eld  of  experience 
and  art  v  but  they  should  also  go  on  to  the  nobler  office  of  reveal- 
ing the  true  romantic  present  everywhere  in  the  usual  facU  of 
healthy  experience,  —showing  duty,  loveliness  and  joy,  coexistent 
and  inherent  in  the  common. 

It  is  hotter  to  ascend  than  to  descend.  For  the  higher  includes 
the  lower,  while  the  lower  does  not  include  the  higher,  though  it 
may  be  raised  into  it  through  its  own  aspiration,  aided  by  the 
hi^'her.  We  can  conceive  of  conscious  spirit  creating  matter,  but 
we  cannot  conceive  of  unconscious  matter  creating  spirit.  Since 
the  cause  must  be  before  the  effect,  and  the  meaning  precede  the 
expreasion,  ulealisra  is  older  and  truer  than  realism,  includes  it, 
transcends  it,  and  wiU  survive  it.  That  which  gives  glory  or 
sweetness  to  human  nature  and  character,  dignity  or  worth  to  so- 
ciety, attraction  or  authority  to  political  struggle  or  personal  am- 
bition, is  the  detection  in  them  of  principles  and  purposes  deeper 
than  their  shifting  phenomena,  —  the  perception  that  they  are  set 
in  a  dramatic  symbolism  which,  through  providential  laws^,  unites 
them  all  with  one  another  and  with  God.  This  is  a  view  equaUy 
ideal  and  real  It  reveals  everywhere,  in  the  union  of  every  part 
with  the  whole,  an  infinite  ground  of  romance.  It  enables  us  to 
trace  the  prophetic  finger  of  experience  always  pointing,  even 
through  the  tragedies  of  sin  and  pain,  towards  beatitude ;  since 
God  is  unlimited  |ierfcction,  and  the  twofold  universe,  material 
and  spiritual,  is  the  theatre  of  his  fulfilling  purposes, 

"  Deep  love  licth  under 
These  picture  a  of  time  ; 
They  fjwle  in  the  light  of 
Their  meaning  auhlime/' 

Human  beings  here  on  earth  are  romantic  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  of  endowments  and  their  freedom  of  action.  To  tliis  wealth 
and  freeilom  there  is  no  fixed  limit;  the  magical  horizon  of  self- 
determination  is  capable  of  contraction  or  expansion  from  the  in- 
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finitesimal  to  the  infinite.  In  view  of  this  truth,  we  hold  that  the 
literaiy  rank  of  an  author  is  shown  by  the  consistency,  beauty, 
richness  and  grandeur  of  the  types  of  character  and  forms  of  life 
he  creates ;  just  as  the  moral  rank  of  personalities  and  experiences 
themselves  is  decided  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  being  they 
present  in  free  consciousness,  —  the  amount  of  good,  truth,  beauty, 
right,  and  joy,  in  them.  The  writer  whose  influence  on  his  readers 
narrows  their  vision,  chills  their  enthusiasm,  overshadows  their 
outlook,  and  pulverizes  their  hopes  with  belittling  estimates  and 
cynical  theories,  is  unworthy  to  write  and  unfit  to  be  read.  True 
literature  is  enriching  and  redemptive.  For  the  highest  service 
man  can  render  to  men  is  to  purify  and  aggrandize  their  ideal  of 
existence,  and  give  it  new  power  to  enchant  and  command,  by 
showing  greater  treasures  in  heaven  and  earth  than  they  have 
suspected. 

William  Bounseville  Algeb. 


ABRAHAM  KUENEN. 


Of  the  details  of  Kuenen's  youth  little  has  been  published.^ 
He  was  born  September  16,  1828,  in  Haarlem,  and  attended  the 
schools  of  that  city  up  to  his  fifteenth  year.  His  father's  death 
then  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  school  for  a  time  and  do 
what  he  could  for  the  support  of  the  family.  After  a  while  it  be- 
came possible  for  him  to  reenter  the  Gymnasium,  whence  he  went 
in  1846  to  Leiden  as  a  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology ;  he 
took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1851.  He  is  described  as  having  been 
a  brilliant  student  both  at  school  and  at  the  university,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  high  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  future  — 
hopes  destined  to  be  nobly  fulfilled. 

The  place  of  his  academic  training  was  fortunately  chosen. 
When  he  came  to  Leiden,  the  university  had  had  a  distinguished 
career  of  two  centuries  and  a  hsdf,  standing  most  of  the  time  in 
the  van  of  advancing  thought.  From  the  first  days  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  heroic  year  1575,  it  seemed  to  be  animated  by 
fresh  and  vigorous  life.     One  of  the  earliest  members  of  its  pro- 

1  The  facto  here  mentioned  concerning  Euenen's  private  life  are  taken  mainly 
from  an  article  in  The  Inquirer  (of  London)  for  December  26, 1891,  by  Rev. 
Philip  U.  Wicksteed.  Professor  C.  P.  Hele,  of  Leiden  University,  is  preparing 
a  biography  of  his  colleague. 
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fesaorial  staff  was  Joseph  Justus  Scaliger,  whose  vast  learning 
and  ]>enetrating  genius  made  it  for  a  time  the  resort  of  all  the 
ambitious  si^hol}tr»  of  western  Europe,  Through  the  labors  of 
Hetnsterbuii^,  Kuhnket)^  and  their  eminent  associates^  it  gave  a  new 
direction  to  ela.'^sical  study*  It  was  adorned  by  the  di^tinguiEshed 
Arabic  scholarship  of  Erpenlus,  who  went  thither  as  professor  in 
16 13*  and  for  whom,  later^  a  special  chair  of  Hebrew  was  founded. 
To  it  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  a  broader  linguistic  con- 
ception of  Old  Testament  exegesis ;  Albert  Schulteus  bended 
the  revolt  against  the  rabbinical  si*hool  of  Buxtorf,  and  insisted  on 
the  utility  of  the  Aramaic  and  the  Arabic,  especially  the  latter, 
for  the  explanation  of  Hebrew  wo  it  Is,  Though  Schultens  exag- 
gerated ao  mew  hat  the  value  of  Arabic  in  this  i&ganl,  bis  general 
potiitton  remains  unshaken.  Since  his  day  the  discovery  of  the 
Assyrian  language  has  added  greatly  to  the  resources  of  Semitic 
lexicography,  and  some  scholars,  carried  away  by  a  natural  en- 
thusiasm, have  denied  that  Arabic  is  of  any  use  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lexicon ;  bnt  the  majority,  recognizing  the  clo&e  afHntty  of 
the  Semitic  tongues,  accept  the  testimony  of  all  of  them,  under 
the  rigiil  superviaion  of  scientiBc  philology.  Down  to  our  own 
time  Leiden  has  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  Arabic  study  :  the 
splendid  work  of  Do7*y  and  De  Goeje,  and  it  may  be  added,  the 
enterprise  of  the  Brill  publishing  house,  are  widely  known. 

In  theology  proper  the  university  has  numbered  among  its 
teaiiihera  a  host  of  distinguished  men.  Two  yeai-s  after  its  founda- 
tion Drusius  accepted  its  invitation  to  occupy  a  chair  of  theology, 
nnd  fifteen  years  later  Junius  was  called  and  remained  as  teacher 
up  to  1602,  The  next  year  Leiden  became  the  centre  of  the  most 
im]K)rtant  theological  movement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1603  Arminius  l}ecame  professor,  and  in  the  six  years  of  his  work 
there  as  teacher  placed  the  revolt  against  Calvinism  on  a  solid 
foundation.  By  his  side  stood  John  van  Oldenbamevelt  and 
Hugo  Grotius,  who,  though  not  teachers  in  the  university,  were  its 
faithful  sons,  and  proved  themselves  powerful  allies  of  the  new 
movement.  The  theological  contention  of  Arminius  was  ably 
continued  by  his  pupil  and  successor,  Simon  Episcopius.  Though 
ArminianiBin  was  for  a  time  crushed  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  and 
its  adherents  banished,  out  of  their  dispersion  aroHC  the  important 
Theological  School  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  another  professor  of  the  university,  Coceeius,  created 
an  exegetical  school  which  called  forth  diBcussion  all  over  Europe 
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and  has  not  yet  ceased  to  affect  theological  thought.^  Among 
other  men,  famous  and  important  in  their  day,  who  adorned  the 
halls  of  the  university,  were  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  whose  ^^Critica 
Sacra  "  is  still  c^insulted  ;  Salmasius,  whose  ^^  Defence  of  Charles 
I."  called  forth  Milton's  ''  Defence  of  the  People  of  England ;  *' 
Hermann  Wit^ius,  the  expounder  of  the  Covenants ;  and  John 
Marck,  whose  '^  Medulla "  is  still  an  admirable  compendium  of 
the  old  theology.  After  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
rise  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  university  entered  on 
the  task  of  reconstructing  the  church  dogmas  under  the  influence 
of  modem  thought,  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  new  tendency 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Scholten,  the  teacher  and  friend 
of  Kuenen. 

Amid  such  scholarly  traditions  and  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
serious  and  free  investigation,  Kuenen  pursued  his  university 
studies  and  began  his  career  as  an  independent  thinker.  He  was, 
however,  not  attracted  to  the  field  of  theology  proper.  His  Doc- 
tor's thesis  was  an  edition  of  part  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
Samaritan  Genesis,  and  he  seems  to  have  gone  immediately  into 
critical  research.  So  high  was  the  opinion  of  his  ability,  that 
immediately  after  he  received  his  degree  he  was  given  a  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  university,  and  the  next  year,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thorbecke,  was  appointed  Extraordinary  Professor 
of  Theology.  He  was  now  permanently  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  in  1855  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship.  The 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  Professor  Muurling  of 
Groningen.  Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Kuenen  describe  her  as  a 
woman  of  great  intellectual  and  social  powers,  for  a  time  her 
husband's  constant  companion  in  his  work,  and  always,  until  her 
death  in  1883,  entering  with  keen  sympathy  into  all  his  occupa- 
tions. The  marriage  was  not  without  theological  significance ; 
the  Groningen  School  was  the  leader  in  the  liberal  theological 
movement  in  Holland,  and  with  this  movement  Kuenen  seems  to 
have  been  connected  from  the  beginning  of  his  cai*eer.  But  it 
was,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  critical  rather  than  the  dogmatic  side 
that  he  turned.  After  six  years  of  preparation  he  began  the  pub- 
lication of  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Old  Testament  literature  — 
the  "  Historisch-Kritisch  Onderzoek,"  or  "  Historical-Critical  In- 
quiry  into  the  Origin  and  the  Collection  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 

^  Over  against  him  stood  the  many-sided  Grotius  ;  the  opposition  between 
the  two  was  expressed  in  the  well-known  sajing  that  Coco^ius  found  Christ  \m 
the  Old  Testament  everywhere,  and  Grotaos  found  him  nowhere. 
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Testament "  (1861  *55).  This  work  attracted  wide  nttention,  afij 
the  first  part  was  iuiiiiediately  translated  into  French  with  a  highly 
oammeudatory  prt^faise  by  M»  Ernest  Kenan.  Its  general  [lodtioil 
was  that  which  had  been  reached  by  the  advanced  critics  of  the 
time-  Bat  before  speaking  further  of  it,  it  will  be  well  to  pau^ 
and  glance  at  the  preceding  history  of  Old  Testament  criticism. 

The  serious  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  began  m  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century-  Before  this  time  there  had 
been  scattered  observations  from  Jerome  to  Aben  Ezra  and  Klias 
Levita,  but  there  was  no  connected  and  permanent  i uvea tig^at ion- 
The  Christian  world  hjid  been  occupied  with  other  things.  In  the 
early  centuries  the  majesty  and  the  practical  |K>wer  of  Christian 
thought  and  life  absorbed  the  attention  of  religious  leadens.  The 
struggle  against  paganism  was  continued  when  the  newly-founded 
kingdoms  of  western  Europe  embraced  Christianity,  Out  of  the 
aocial  chaos  the  church,  representing  both  social  unity  and  the 
idealizing  ethical  principle,  gradually  ro^e  to  a  dominant  position. 
Society  was  occupied  with  the  organ  ization  of  social  and  piditieal 
life*  The  church,  in  enfortnng  the  necessary  unity,  naturiilly  took 
its  stand  on  the  historical  documents  of  Christianity,  and  forbade 
iuqniiy  into  the  source  of  its  authority*  By  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth centur}"^  something  like  order  had  been  established  in  Eu- 
rope:  the  political  power  was  firmly  orgautzed,  the  serious  study 
of  the  old  classic  literatures  was  begun,  and  the  discovery  of  Co^ 
peniicus  opened  the  way  to  scientific  investigation*  At  the  same 
time  sprang  up  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  church ; 
Protestantism  took  possession  of  half  of  Europe,  and  a  new  period 
of  dogmatic  strife  and  construction  set  in.  Then  came  a  breath- 
ing time ;  Catholics  and  Protestants  rested  side  by  side  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  each  party 
fiercely  denouncing,  indeed^  the  errors  of  the  other,  but  each  com- 
pelled,  and  in  a  sort  content,  to  accept  the  other  as  an  estal)Iished 
(ac't.  It  was  in  this  period  of  comparative  repose,  when  the  two 
branches  of  the  church  had  settled  down,  each  to  Its  own  work, 
that  attention  began  to  be  tumetl  to  critical  questions  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament- 
France  was  the  centre  of  the  new  movement.  Whether  from 
her  geographical  position  in  the  middle  of  western  Europe,  tlie 
inflttence  of  her  ancient  institutions  of  learning,  her  distaste  for 
dogmatics,  or  these  and  other  causes  combined,  France  was  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  source  and  inspiration  of  Old 
Testament  critical  literaiy  study  ;  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
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took  part  in  these  inyestigations.  The  begmning  was  made  by  the 
Protestant  Ludovieus  Cappellus,  professor  at  Saumor,  who  at- 
tacked and  demolished  the  current  opinion  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  vowel-points.  His  book  gave  rise  to  a  lively  and  ef- 
fective discussion.  Against  him  was  arrayed  the  tremendous 
rabbinical  learning  of  the  Buxtorf  family  at  Basle,  who  ransacked 
the  Talmud  and  other  Jewish  works  to  prove  that  the  points  were 
a£Bxed  to  the  texts  by  Elzra.  But  the  position  of  Cappellus  was 
supported  by  the  lately  recovered  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, and  solidly  based  on  many  other  facts  which  gradually 
carried  conviction  to  the  more  open-minded  of  his  contemporaries, 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  excitement  was  great  To  many 
it  seemed  that  this  new  theory  meant  the  subversion  of  religion ; 
for,  said  they,  if  the  vowel-points  were  not  given  by  divine  revela- 
tion, but  were  added  by  Jewish  scribes  many  hundred  years  after 
the  last  Old  Testament  book  was  written,  what  warrant  have 
we  that  our  reading  of  the  Scripture-text  is  correct  ?  For  a  cen- 
tury the  question  was  discussed  and  then  sank  to  rest*  Cappel- 
lus further  made  a  sharp  examination  of  the  ancient  versions, 
and  indeed  his  ^^  Arcanum  Punctationis  Revelatum  "  (1624)  is 
throughout  marked  by  noteworthy  scholarly  caution  and  precision. 
At  this  time,  also,  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  was  widely  and 
keenly  debated. 

The  next  epoch-making  book  came  from  a  French  Catholie, 
Richard  Simon,  Priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (1678).^ 
Spinoza  '  and  Hobbes  ®  have  acute  remarks  about  the  Pentateuch, 
pointing  out  passages  which  are  inconsistent  with  a  Mosaic 
authorship.  Spinoza,  indeed,  is  in  accord  with  the  most  modem 
results  in  bringing  the  final  publication  of  the  Pentateuch  down 
to  the  time  of  Ezra ;  but  these  opinions  came  from  the  insight  of 
genius,  and  were  not  based  on  a  connected  study  of  the  documents. 
Father  Simon  proceeds  in  a  more  systematic  way.  The  three 
books  of  his  "  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament "  treat  suc- 
cessively of  "The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Bible  from  Moses  to  our 

1  In  1655,  the  worthy  Peyreriua,  in  deep  concern  over  those  who  "  had  not 
Binned  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression"  (Bom.  v.  12-14),  fell  on 
the  expknation  that  they  were  pre-Adamites.  Doubts  on  this  point,  he  said, 
had  occurred  to  him  when  as  a  boy  he  read  the  history  in  Genesis,  for  example, 
the  story  of  Cain.  But  his  interest  was  chiefly  dogmatic,  and  his  speculations 
were  unfruitful. 

*  In  the  TradahiS  Theologio<hPoUiicu9, 

*  In  the  Leviathan, 
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time;  The  Principal  Versions  of  the  Bible  and  The  Manner  of 
properly  tnuislatiDg  tlie  Bible.'*  In  the  first  book  he  diM^U:^i§e5 
the  origin  of  the  present  form  of  the  Old  Testament.  Here  he 
displays  a  free  and  setenti fie  spirit  in  bis  manner  of  dealing  with 
thit  material,  and  Indeed,  points  out  several  things  (such  as  ar- 
ch® ological  remarks,  references  to  later  times,  repetitions,  lack  of 
orderly  arrangement,  and  diversity  of  style)  wbich  have  ever  since 
formed  the  staple  of  Fentateuehal  critieism.  Strange  to  say,  the 
book  was  taken  up  chiefly  by  Protestants.  Bossnet  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  first  edition*  The  only  reliable  later  edition,  that  of 
1685,  was  printed  at  Rotterdam*  Simon's  principal  antagonist 
was  the  accomplished  (J I er tens,  professor  in  the  Remonstrant 
School  at  Amsterdam*  The  publisher's  preface  to  the  Rotterdam 
edition  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  tone  of  the  controversies  of 
that  day*  There  was  no  lack  of  sharp  words,  and  there  was  a 
profusion  of  learned  books,  most  of  which  have  passed  out  of 
sight. 

Simon's  work  lived  in  its  results,  and  no  doabt  had  much  to  do 
with  calling  forth  the  next  book  M'hich  marks  decided  critic^ 
progress,  the  famous  work  of  Astrue,  the  *^  Conjectures  on  the 
Original  Memoirs  which  Moses  seems  to  have  used  in  composing 
tlie  book  of  Genesis"  (1753),  Here  we  have  for  the  first  time 
the  recognition  of  Elohtstic  and  Jehovistic  documents,  a  division 
that  has  played  a  chief  part  in  Old  Testament  criticism  ever  since* 
Exactly  how  Astrue  came  upon  his  famous  theory  we  have  no 
information*  He  was  a  physician  greatly  esteemed  at  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV*,  not  particularly  a  Hebraist,  but  obviously  a  keen- 
sighted  stucleut  of  the  Bible.  He  was  aware  of  the  dif^culties  in 
the  way  of  regarding  Moses  as  the  author  of  Genesis  cited  by 
Simon  and  Clericus,  Fleury  and  Le  Franc;ois,  and  umlertt^^k  to 
remove  them*  Whether  he  was  in  all  simple^mindetlness  and 
sincerity  defending  the  traditional  claim  of  Moses,  or  adopted  the 
apologetic  tone  in  part  to  ward  off  unfriendly  criticism  of  his 
novel  theory,  may  be  a  question.'  In  any  case,  he  was  in  one 
importiint  point  the  founder  of  Old  Testament  critirism.  He 
found  in  the  authors  above-men tionud  the  suggestion  of  the  employ- 
ment bj  Moses  of  written  documents  ;  but  the  happy  recognition 
of  the  distinctive  use  of  the  divine  names  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  his  own*  His  explanations  of  difficulties  (like  Simon's 
liberal  employment  of  the  prophets  as  the  editors  and  changers  of 

^  iietmn  expresses  a  similar  doi]bt  in  hm  jircfa^se  to  the  French  trau&latioti  of 
Kuooeo'i  Critieal  Huiorif  a/ the  Old  Te^lamefiL 
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the  Hebrew  text)  have  proved  to  be  of  litUe  service;  but  bis 
hypothesis  of  documents  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

With  the  appearance  of  Astmc's  book  France  retired  from  the 
field  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  to  which  she  has  returned  only 
in  these  last  years.  The  work  of  research  passed  to  Germany, 
and  for  a  century  was  carried  on  by  Germany  alone.  The  real 
successor  of  Astruc  was  J.  G.  Eichhom,  the  first  edition  of  whose 
^^  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament "  appeared  in  1780-83  and 
the  fifth  in  1823-24.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Simon  and 
Astruc,  though  in  an  independent  spirit,  he  undertakes  to  show 
that  the  greater  part  of  Genesis  is  composed  of  fragments  of  two 
historical  works,  the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  and  that  the 
first  of  these  works  appears  in  the  early  part  of  Fxodus.  He 
deserves  credit  for  composing  the  first  critical  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  subjecting  each  book  to  an  orderly  examination. 
He  simplified  somewhat  Astruc^s  scheme  of  ^^  memoirs,"  but  in 
other  respects  added  little  of  importance  for  the  solution  of  the 
Pentateuchal  question.  Up  to  the  last  he  held  substantially  to 
the  full  Mosaic  authorship,  though  between  his  first  and  fifth 
editions  a  number  of  important  works  had  appeared  in  which  the 
opposite  view  was  fairly  made  out. 

In  1798,  Ilgen  found  in  Genesis  two  Elohists  and  a  Jehovist, 
thus  coming  very  near  the  present  view.  But  the  greatest  stride 
forward  was  made  by  Vater,  professor  at  Halle,  who  in  his  com- 
mentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  published  in  1805,  analyzed  the 
evidence  with  remarkable  sagacity  and  clearness,  holding  that 
Moses  did  not  compose  Genesis  from  preexisting  memoirs,  that 
the  history  of  Israel  shows  no  consciousness  of  the  Pentateuch  till 
after  David's  time,  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  earliest  of  the  five 
books  and  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that 
the  other  books  were  probably  put  into  shape  in  the  early  part  of 
the  exile.  It  happened,  curiously  enough,  that  just  about  this 
time  the  young  Dr.  De  Wette  had  prepared  a  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  shown  to  Dr.  Griesbaeh, 
of  Jena,  who  advised  him  to  print  it.  But  while  he  was  putting 
the  last  touches  to  the  manuscript,  Vater's  work  appeared,  and 
De  Wette,  to  his  delight  and  dismay,  found  the  publication  of  his 
results  anticipated  in  the  book  of  the  renowned  professor.  He 
hastened  to  pour  his  griefs  into  the  sympathizing  ear  of  Griesbaeh, 
who  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  was  still  much  in  his  manuscript 
that  he  might  profitably  publish.  Vater,  also,  encouraged  his 
young  colaborer,  and  promised  to  aid  him  in  bringing  out  his  work. 
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This  accordingly  appeared  the  next  year  under  the  title,  **  Critical 
Bxauaoatian  of  the  Credibility  of  Chronicles,  with  refereuce  to 
the  history  of  the  Mosaic  books  of  legislatiou.  An  appendix  to 
Vater's  investigation  a  la  tbe  Pentateuch,*'  —  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  uutnistworthioesB  of  Chronicles.  The  next  year  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  reliable  source  of  history  was  printed, 
his  conchiiiion  being  that  the  work  was  chiefly  legendary. 

We  need  not  follow  the  further  history  of  Old  Testament  criti- 
oisin  in  detail.  The  foundation  was  now  laid,  the  conception  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  the  result  of  accretions,  as  the  product  of  the 
growth  of  Israelitish  religious  life,  was  establiBhed,  and  the  critical 
examination  of  other  Old  Testament  books  had  been  begun.  Suo 
ceeding  writers  devoted  themselves  to  the  elaboration  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Vuter  and  De  Wette  and  to  other  critical 
work.  The  opinion  that  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  belonged  to 
the  Babylonian  Exile  was  already  current  when  Gesenius  published 
hi!*  C^nnnentary  on  Isaiah  in  1821,  and  a  preexilian  date  for  the 
Hecond  part  of  Zechariah  had  long  been  held.  Pentateuchal 
investigation  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  De  Wette^  Bleek, 
Kwald,  Vutku,  Knobel,  and  others*  In  1853,  Hupfeld  reaffirmed 
and  elaborated  the  view  of  llgen*  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
generally  recognized  Elohistie  and  Jehovistie  writers  a  second 
Elohist  must  be  assumed  allied  in  tone  and  spirit  to  the  Jehovlet 
—  a  view  that  has  since  maintained  itself. 

Kuenen  thus  entered  the  field  at  a  time  when  the  literary  qnea- 
tions  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  bad  assumed  a  serious 
shape.  The  historical-critical  spirit  was  fully  aroused,  A  simi- 
hir  earnestness  showed  itself  in  the  classical  world,  where  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Homeric  poems  had  been  the  subject  of  lively  discus- 
ftion  ever  since  Wolf  published  his  famous  Prolegomena  to  tlomer 
in  1795-  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Iliad  were  not  unlike  in  the 
revei'ence  which  they  called  forth;  to  assail  the  unity  of  either 
was  ff^lt  by  a  large  part  of  the  learned  world  to  be  a  profane  pro- 
cedure, though  this  feeling  was,  of  course,  far  more  prononnced 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  De  Wette  in  1807  takes  pains  to  say 
clearly  and  eloquently  that  in  denying  the  historical  validity  of 
the  Pentateuch  he  is  not  attacking  the  foundations  of  the  Chi-is- 
tian  religion.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  writings  of  the 
critical  scholars  of  this  period  than  a  spirit  of  irreverence.  Never- 
theless, the  taint  of  heterodoxy  clung  to  all  such  inqoiries,  and  ao 
late  as  1875,  the  English  translator  of  Bleek's  lotroihiution  found 
it  necessary  to  affirm  and  defend  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pious  and 
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devoted  aatbor.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  by  the  nnd^e 
of  our  century  Old  Testament  critical  study  had  gained  the  haven 
of  calmness,  could  dispense  with  violent  emotion,  and  content  itself 
with  the  quiet  search  after  truth.  In  this  respect,  also,  Knenen 
was  fortunate  in  the  moment  at  which  he  began  his  work. 

The  "Historical-Critical  Inquiry"  appeared  in  1861-66.  M. 
Renan,  in  his  preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  first  part, 
gives  noteworthy  testimony  to  the  position  which  the  author  then 
occupied  in  the  world  of  scholarship.  ^^  The  work  of  M.  Kuenen,*' 
he  says,  '*  needs  no  other  recommendation  than  the  name  of  the 
author.  M.  Kuenen  is  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  in  the  Theo- 
logical Faculty  of  the  University  of  Leiden.  He  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  that  great  school,  equally  distinguished  for  its  learning 
and  for  its  Christian  spirit,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
profound  theologian  Scholten.  His  publication  of  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  his  essays  in  sacred 
criticism  and  hermeneutics,  had  placed  him  among  the  most  skill- 
ful critics  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  work  entitled  ^  Historisch- 
Kritisch  Ojiderzoek'  ...  is  certainly  the  completest,  the  most 
methodical  aud  the  most  judicious  of  all  the  attempts  to  give  a 
full  view  of  the  results  of  research  into  the  ancient  Hebrew  liter- 
ature. A  solid  and  precise  thinker,  M.  Kuenen  seeks  not  so 
much  to  develop  original  hypotheses  as  to  state  exactly  what  can 
be  affirmed.  He  knows  the  limits  of  knowledge ;  he  accepts 
with  resignation  the  fact  that  he  cannot  hear  the  grass  sprout  or 
seize  the  unseizable.  In  the  present  state  of  Biblical-exegetical 
study,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing.  .  .  .  He  states 
all  opinions,  weighs  them  with  admirable  sagacity,  and  marks 
out  with  a  sure  hand  the  limits  of  the  probable,  the  doubtfid, 
the  certain,  and  the  unknowable.  That  notably  solid  quality  of 
the  Dutch  mind,  to  which  these  studies  owed  so  much  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  reappears  in  him,  now  that  they  have  reached 
maturity,  to  sum  them  up,  judge  of  their  results,  and  state  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them." 

Kuenen's  book  richly  deserves  this  praise.^  It  is  marked  by 
fullness  of  material,  careful  examination  of  facts  and  coolness  and 
prudence  of  judgment  Well  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  patiently  considers  the  views  of  all  the  critics 

^  The  French  translation  seems  to  have  stopped  with  the  second  Toltune 
(thus  including  the  Historical  Books  and  the  Prophets).  The  first  volume  of 
the  Onderzoek  has  been  accessible  to  me  only  in  the  French  rendering.  M. 
Renan  declares  that  the  translator  has  faithf nU j  reproduced  the  originaL 
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{roui  Ilg^n  and  Vater  down,  seeking  tu  examine  their  eoncdusiona 
to  the  light  of  hm  own  knowledge,  und  to  eotiibine  all  well  attested 
facts  in  a  rational  though  not  in6exibk  theoiy*  It  h  unnecessary 
to  give  hi^  arguments  and  results  in  detail^t,  especially  as  on  some 
]t[i}>ortaiit  points  he  soon  after  chaiigtul  his  opinion,  M*  Henati  is 
right  in  sa^ ing  that  he  was  not  a*! dieted  to  nt>vel  hypotheses ;  in 
this  book*,  certainly,  he  shows  himself  notahly  eautious.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  far  from  being  inhospitable  to  new  ideas ;  his 
plati  is  to  prove  all  things.  His  critical  feeling,  uneasy  in  tli^ 
presence  of  unsolved  difficulties,  was  constantly  reaching  forth 
after  new  points  of  view. 

One  of  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  was  that  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  component  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
earlier  writers  had  held  that  the  work  received  its  ]>resent  fonu 
from  an  editor  who  combined  the  various  documents  into  a  whole. 
A  second  generation  of  critics,  feeling  that  this  hypothesis  did  not 
duly  recognize  the  unity  of  the  hook^  supposed  that  an  original 
work  (the  so-called  **  Book  of  Origins''),  an  Elohistic  production, 
was  supplemented  by  the  Jehovist,  who  added  material  either 
composed  by  himself  or  drawn  fi-om  other  sources.  But  it  harl 
lately  been  suggested  that  the  Jehovistie  element  w*jis  by  no  means 
a  mass  of  fragtnentary  additions,  but  itself  represented  a  separate 
and  connected  work.  Kuenen  declares  for  this  last  view  (wliieh 
IS  now  tlie  generally  adopted  one),  and  supiK>rt3  his  opinion  with 
oharacteristically  just  remarks,  his  arguments  being  substantially 
those  now  relied  on. 

A  still  more  interesting  illustration  of  Kuenen's  power  of  feel- 
ing his  way  is  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  Levitieal  legislation. 
The  question  was  as  to  its  date  compared  with  that  of  the  Deuter^ 
onomical  legislation.  The  majority  of  critics  held  tbat  Deuter- 
ODomy  presupposed  all  the  sacerdotal  legislation  of  the  ''  Book  of 
Origins"  (Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  part  of  Exodus) ;  but  some  re- 
garded the  latter  as  posterior  in  date.  In  discussing  this  point, 
Kuenen  cites  the  opinion  of  M*  Orth,  who  maintained  in  the 
**  Revue  de  Theoloj^ie  "  that  the  legislation  of  Ezekiel  stood  mid- 
way in  ritual  development,  and  therefore  in  date,  between  that  of 
Deuteronomy  and  that  of  Leviticus,  Kuenen  sees  difficulties  in 
this  reasoning,  but  he  also  feels  its  force,  and  he  sums  up  as  fol- 
lows: "So  much  of  it  as  is  true  supports  our  opinion  as  to  the 
successive  redactions  of  the  Book  of  Origins*.  That  the  whole  of 
this  book  was  written  after  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  we  cnnnot 
adoiifc,  for  r^aaons  already  given.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
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perfectly  clear  (as  M.  Orth's  argament  also  goes  to  prove)  that  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel  some  parts  of  this  book  were  still  unknown* 
It  follows  that  the  final  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Origins  is  later 
than  Ezekiel,  and  consequently  later  than  the  Deuteronomio  legis- 
lation, which  that  prophet  was  evidently  acquainted  with."  Here 
both  Orth  and  Kuenen  come  very  near  the  position  which  has 
since  been  so  generally  adopted.  Kuenen's  treatment  of  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  books  is  hardly  less  interesting  than  his 
criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  though  in  these  books  the  literary 
questions  were  less  involved,  and  the  conclusions  less  liable  to 
change.  The  critical  account  of  Chronicles,  for  example,  remains 
substantially  as  De  Wette  gave  it  in  1806. 

In  his  ^'  Onderzoek,"  Kuenen  fairly  summed  up  the  reigning 
critical  feeling  of  the  time.  In  spite  of  the  conclusion  suggested 
by  Spinoza,  Vater,  and  Vatke,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
mass  of  the  Levitical  legidation  was  earlier  than  Deuteronomy. 
But  a  great  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
critical  world  toward  this  question.  In  the  year  in  which  the  last 
volume  of  the  ^'Onderzoek  "  appeared  (1865),  K.  H.  Graf  wrote 
the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Pentateuch.  This  work  (the 
title-page  of  which  is  dated  1866)  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  elements  of  the  historical  books  from  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  Kings,  the  second  investigating  the  value  of  Chronicles 
as  an  historical  authority.  The  second  part  owed  its  special  value 
to  the  first ;  by  reason  of  his  novel  view  of  the  date  of  the  Leviti- 
cal legislation  ho  was  able  to  go  far  beyond  the  results  reached 
by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Bertheau.  The  first  part  is  a  keen  and 
luminous  comparison  between  the  ritaal  laws  of  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, and  the  second  half  of  Exodus  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Exodus  xx.-xxiii.),  Deuteronomy,  and 
Ezekiel  on  the  other  hand.  Graf  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  are  more  elaborate,  and  therefore  later  than  the  latter,  and 
that  this  relation  of  dates  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history.  The 
Levitical  legislation,  he  says,  was  possible  only  for  a  small  and 

I  united  community,  such  as  we  find  at  Jerusalem  after  the  exile. 

I  This  conclusion  was  undoubtedly  novel  and  surprising  to  the  criti- 
cal world  when  it  was  uttered.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  something 
like  it  had  already  been  affirmed  by  Orth,  and  Graf  cites  a  per- 
fectly definite  and  clear  expression  of  this  view  from  an  article 
by  Edouard  Reuss  (in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Eneyclopadie,  II.  27, 
837).  It  afterwards  appeared  that  Heuss  had  announced  this 
view  many  years  before  in  his  lectures  to  hb  classes,  though  he 
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had  never  undertaken  to  make  an  orderly  exposition  of  it  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  was  ita  originator ;  Uut  it  had  somehow  got 
into  the  air,  and  to  Graf  ia  due  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
its  great  critical  value,  and  gi^eu  it  Bucb  shape  as  made  it  an 
eff eeti  ve  p  r i  nci  pie*, 

The  effect  of  Graf's  revolutionary  work  on  Kuenen  was  great. 
It  supplied  the  solution  of  diiBcultiea  with  wbi<jh  hti  himself  ha^l 
been  laboring  before  Graf's  book  appeared.  He  gave  the  new 
theory  a  cordial  reception,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  develop  it* 
He  very  soon  siiw  that  the  GraBan  hypothesis,  as  it  then  st^>od, 
wai*  defective,*  While  affirming  the  postr^xiliau  date  of  the  ritual 
legislation,  it  still  held  to  the  early  pre-.Jehovistio  origin  uf  the 
historical  narratives  therewith  conueeted*  Kuenen  perceived  that 
the  legislative  and  the  narrative  sections  coultl  not  be  separated  one 
from  the  other ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  the  post- 
exilian  date  for  the  ritual  was  satisfactorily  established,  a  similar 
late  date  must  be  claimed  for  the  history-  This  conclusion  he 
made  known  by  letter  to  Graf,  who  in  his  reply  recognizes  the 
justice  of  the  criticism  and  accepts  the  suggested  modificatioo. 
He  hatl  himselft  he  says,  felt  the  difficulty  referred  to,  and  he 
adds  ;  "Yon  suggest  a  solution  of  this  enigma  which  has  struck 
me  the  more  forcibly  because  it  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  yet  I 
felt  immediately  that  it  was  the  true  one,  namely,  that  the  Elo- 
htJ»tjc  part^  of  Genesis  are  posterior  to  the  Jehovistic  parts," 

I  have  taken  these  words  of  Graf  from  Ivnenen's  critical  auto- 
biography in  the  introduction  to  the  English  translatirm  of  his 
'*  Hexateuch,'*  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  a  fuller  his- 
tory of  recent  Pentateuchal  criticisui.  Kuenen's  narrative  is  not 
only  scientifically  precise;  it  breathes  also  a  delightfully  ganisl 
spirit,  an  unaffected  judicial  calm,  and  a  hearty  recognition  of  the 
work  of  his  colaborers.  The  paths  of  phihilogical  and  Biblical 
research,  sad  to  say,  are  not  always  free  fram  unseemly  conten- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  pleasant  to  find  a  scholar 
standing  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  and  %htinr^  with  all  his 
might,  yet  keeping  justness  in  judgment  and  courtesy  and  sweet- 
ness in  tone  and  demeanor. 

In  186t>,  Kuenen  had  reaf4ietl  his  final  critical  po.^ition  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch  J  he  held  tliat  the  prophetic  narratives  and 
laws  stood  first  in  order  of  time ;  that  Deuteronomy  came  next, 
and  the  ftUl  Levitical  legislation  and  the  priestly  narratives  last. 
We  have  seen  that  he  had  been  working  up  to  this  point ;  Graf's 
^  This  wa»  pointed  out  by  RIehm  tdso* 
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essay  had  given  shape  and  consistency  to  his  view.  His  general 
position  was  fixed,  but  there  were  many  details  to  be  worked  oat, 
and  with  these  he  occupied  himself  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  *'*'  Theologisch  Tijdschrift,"  which 
was  founded  in  1867  (Amsterdam  and  Leiden),  under  the  editorial 
supervision  of  Van  Bell,  Hoekstra,  Kuenen,  Loman,  Rauwenhoff, 
and  Tiele.  The  magazine  at  once  took  a  high  scientific  stand,  and 
has  maintained  its  position  to  the  present  time.  Kuenen  began 
in  it  a  series  of  Critical  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  SeUgion,  besides  writing  a  number  of  articles  on  Old 
Testament  literary  questions.  It  would  require  too  much  space 
to  describe  the  contents  of  all  these  articles.  They  range  over  the 
whole  domain  of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  all  marked  by  his 
characteristic  fullness  and  clearness  of  presentation.  Most  of 
his  main  results  are  found  in  his  later  books,  but  in  the  articles 
they  are  worked  out  in  greater  detail.  His  contributions  were 
not  confined  to  the  '^  Tijdschrift ;  "  one  of  his  most  important  dis- 
sertations, that  on  ^^  The  Men  of  the  Grreat  Synagogue  "  appeared 
in  the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,"  of  Holland.^ 
Hb  activity  was  indeed  prodigious ;  he  found  time  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  other  occupations  to  write  many  book-reviews,  and  these 
are  among  the  freshest  and  most  interesting  of  his  productions. 
One  noteworthy  result  of  his  writings  deserves  special  mention. 
The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Hermann  Schnltz*s  excellent  ^^  Alttesta- 
mentliche  Theologie  "  (1869),  was  based  on  the  pre-Grafian  view 
of  the  literature.  Led,  largely  through  Kuenen's  influence,  to 
examine  the  facts  anew,  Schultz  rewrote  his  work  for  the  second 
edition  (1878),  and  gave  it  the  improved  shape  which  it  now  has.^ 
The  two  works  of  Schultz  and  Kuenen  on  the  Old  Testament 
religion  deserve  to  stand  side  by  side  as  admirable  expositions, 
each  supplying  certain  things  that  the  other  omits,  both  being 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  scientific  reverence  and  justness. 
Even  where  one  cannot  accept  their  positions,  one  must  acknow* 
ledge  the  excellence  of  their  method  and  aim. 

As  early  as  1864,  Kuenen  had  begun  to  lecture  on  the  religion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  this  subject  connecting  itself  closely  with 
his  critical  studies.     An  important  pari  of  his  contributions  to 

*  Second  Series,  Vol.  VI.  (1877),  Literary  Section.  This  was  written  as  an 
addition  to  what  he  says  on  the  tnhjeot  in  his  Religion  of  Israel^  and  is  supple- 
mented by  some  remarks  in  the  T^dKkrift^  1877. 

*  Koenen  was  not  satisfied  with  Sohultz's  second  edition,  objecting  that  he 
treated  the  Levitical  period  as  a  part  of  the  Frophetio  deTelopmenti  whereas 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  new  stadiam. 
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tlie  early  numberE  of  tlia  *'  Theologisch  Tijdschrift ''  bore  oo  the 
»ame  theme.  He  now  coUected  bis  toaterial  and  worked  it  up 
ioto  the  form  of  an  historical  survey  of  the  laraelitiah  religion, 
which  was  published  in  Dutch  in  1869-70,  and  appeared  in  Eng- 
lish translation  in  1874-5,  under  the  title^  **  The  Religion  of 
Isrsiel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State/'  This  work  was  note- 
worthy, one  might  almost  say  epoeh*inaking,  not  only  in  respect 
of  its  critical  point  of  view,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
dealt  with  the  subject.  Christian  writers  had  from  the  befrlnning 
occupied  themselves  with  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment>  The  New  Testament  itself  is  full  of  interpretations  of 
the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  books,  and  church-fathers  and  later 
theologians  contioued  to  expound  their  teaching.  But  up  to  thd 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Old  Testament  was  looked  on 
chiefly  as  the  forcK^ourt  of  the  temple  of  Christianity,  as  an  adum* 
hration  of  Christian  truth,  as  a  collection  of  texts  which  were  to 
be  inter  plated  not  simply  by  the  New  Testament,  but  by  the  later 
results  of  Christian  development  Christian  belief  was  regarded 
as  established,  and  the  proofs  of  it  were  therefore  to  be  got  from 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  from  New  Testament.  There  was  little 
or  no  conception  of  organic  religious  growth;  the  Bible  was 
looked  on  as  a  unit,  and  there  was  only  a  single  step  from  Mala^ 
chi  to  Matthew.  From  such  a  point  of  view  there  could  be  a  sy»* 
tematic  statement  of  doctrines,  but  there  oould  not  be  a  history 
of  religion. 

The  change  from  this  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  proceeded 
naturaUy  from  the  outburst  of  interest  in  historical  and  literary 
critical  investigations  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century*  The 
first  important  advance  was  made  in  1816,  when  De  Wette  pub- 
lished his  work  on  the  religious  conceptions  cf  the  Old  Testament, 
in  which  he  recognized  the  Hebrew  religion  as  a  distinct  phe- 
nomenon, to  be  kept  apart  from  Christianity.  There  was,  of 
course^  danger  of  exaggeration  in  such  a  position,  but  De  VV«tte 
did  the  service  of  pointing  out  that  the  Ohl  Testament  represent* 
a  circle  of  ideas  which  are  to  l»e  studied  in  and  by  themselves. 
So  soon  as  the  conception  was  grasped  that  E^ekiel  was  an  in- 
dependent thinker  whose  intellectual-religious  milieu  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  A|>ostlc's  idea%  then  the  essential  principle  was 
established,  and  something  like  a  hist4>ry  became  possible.  The 
historical  conception  in  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  reli- 
gion was  further  empbaAi^ed  by  Vatke  (1835)  and  Bruno  Bauer 
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(1888),  both,  however,  accepting  and  carrying  out  the  view  of 
Hegel,  that  the  various  religions  of  antiquity  represented  different 
conceptions  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  Here  again,  in 
spite  of  the  speculative  element,  the  effect  was  to  fix  attention 
on  Israelitism  as  a  specific  reh'gious  form  which  had  its  own  idea, 
its  own  development,  and  a  definable  relation  to  other  religious 
forms.  Hermann  Schultz's  work  is  far  more  judicious  than  the 
attempts  of  his  predecessors ;  he  undertakes  to  give  a  clear  and 
connected  view  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  allow- 
ing each  Hebrew  writer  to  speak  for  himself,  and  interpreting  and 
judging  each  writer  in  the  light  of  his  historical  surroundings. 
He  is,  however,  still  under  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  method  ; 
he  feels  it  necessary  to  give  a  precise  definition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion;  his  differentia  is  soteriological  and  supernatural- 
istic.  After  describing  and  rejecting  the  religious-philosophical 
conceptions  of  Hebraism  held  by  Kant,  Hegel,  Schelling,  and 
others,  he  defines  it  as  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Gkxl  on  earth,  differing  from  Christianity  in  that  it  is  still  grow- 
ing, and  therefore  imperfect,  while  Christianity  is  the  religion  of 
the  perfect  Kingdom  of  God.  We  need  not  stop  to  examine  this 
definition,  which,  as  Schultz  understands  it,  may  be  regarded,  with 
some  modification,  as  expressing  a  substantially  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  Israelitish  religion.  I  mention  it  in  order  to  point 
out  in  how  different  a  way  Kuenen  approached  the  subject.^ 

Kuenen's  treatment,  while  throughout  argumentative  on  the 
critical  side,  is  above  all  characterized  by  its  historical-biographi- 
cal form.  So  far  as  regards  its  fullness  of  critical  discussion,  this 
was  perfectly  natural  at  the  time  the  work  was  published.  In 
1869,  Pentateuchal  criticism  and  Old  Testament  criticism  in 
general  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution.  Certain  points, 
which  in  such  a  work  would  now,  probably,  be  assumed  (such  as 
the  relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  Levitical  legislation)  had  to  be 
emphasized  and  supported  by  argument.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  Kuenen's  habit  of  thought  was  critical,  and  he  was  at- 
tracted by  critical  questions ;  and  indeed  in  the  composition  of 
such  a  book,  involving  the  reconstruction  of  a  great  history,  there 
would  necessarily  be  a  thousand  points  to  be  cleared  up,  offering 
unlimited  occasions  for  notes  and  excursus.  These  supplements 
form  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book,  partly  because  of 

^  Schultz  says  in  the  preface  to  his  second  edition  that  ia  his  presentaUon 
of  the  religions  material  he  has  held  himself  more  aloof  from  the  dogmatio 
idieme,  —  a  result  of  the  inflneaoe  of  Kuenen  and  Tiele. 
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their  critical  value,  partly  because  they  are  sonie times  of  atito- 
hiographical  worth,  sinoe  in  certain  points  he  afterward  e hanged 
hia  opinion!^.  In  the  preface  to  the  Englkh  edition  (which  ap^ 
peared  five  years  after  the  original  work)  he  says  that  if  it  had 
been  possible  he  would  have  changed  aome  details  ;  and  modifi* 
cations  of  earlier  views  will  be  found  in  his  later  books.  Such 
changes  of  opinion  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
instability  of  a  science;  but  they  are  really,  when  they  show 
organic  progress,  signs  of  vitality  of  research.  As  no  scholar  of 
our  time  has  been  readier  than  Kueneu  to  admit  and  correct  his 
own  errors,  so  no  one  has  given  better  proof  than  he  of  a  firm 
basis  of  critical  thought  by  orderly  advance  in  conclusions.  He 
had  given  most  attention  to  the  prophetieiil,  historical,  and  legal 
books  of  the  Ohl  Testament  i  it  is  the  later  books.  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  the  treatment  of  which  in  the  "  Religion  of  Israel "  is 
least  satisfactory.  But  in  the  main  his  critical  positions  are  well 
supported,  and  his  book  in  a  treasuty  of  keen  and  stimulating 
remark  on  the  whole  Uterary  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  Kuenen*s  description  of  the  Israel* 
itish  religion  is  the  most  attractive  that  has  ever  been  written* 
Instead  of  setting  forth  the  religious  dogmas  one  by  one,  he 
treats  the  religious  thought  aa  part  of  the  national  bfe,  tracing  it 
from  period  to  period  in  connection  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
nation's  history.  The  description  is  necej^sarily  largely  bio^^phi- 
cal*  because  the  advances  in  Hebrew  thought  are  represented  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  labors  and  writings  of  known  persons.  The 
narrative  form  gives  freshness  and  life  to  the  descriptions  i^'i- 
gious  ideas  appear  not  as  isolated  abstractions,  but  as  concrete 
realities  taking  shape  naturally  out  of  the  conditions  of  the  times, 
theoecasions  of  liot  social-religious  conflicts,  crushed  or  established 
only  after  generations  of  struggle.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  of  exposition  like  Kneueu,  prophets  and  priests 
and  people  can  thus  be  made  to  live  and  breathe  and  act  before 
us.  The  whole  book  is  filled  with  this  high  vitality  |  from  Amos 
to  Malachi  the  epoch-making  thinkers  of  the  Old  Testament  stand 
out  in  free  relief  as  real  men  animated  by  a  di^^tinct  purpose,  and 
living  and  w^orking  in  the  common  paths  of  humanity-  Kuencn 
of  course  recognizes  the  genetic  side  of  the  religious  history;  he 
sees  the  natural  connection  between  the  prophetic  and  the  legal 
periods,  and  he  seeks  to  show  how  each  of  these  naturally  arose 
out  of  the  social-historical  fortunes  of  the  people.     He  does  justice 
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to  that  ritaal  stage,  established  by  Ezra  and  Ndi^niah,  which  has 
often  been  represented  as  a  retrogression;  it  is  only  the  great 
poetical  books  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  does  not  succeed  in 
placing  satisfactorily  in  the  history  of  the  national-reli^ous 
thought  But  he  gives  the  picture  of  the  organic  growth  in  a 
very  impressive  way.  He  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  religious 
life  of  Israel ;  for  him  it  is  a  great  connected  movement,  advancing 
uninterruptedly  from  beginning  to  end,  and  demonstrating  the 
wonderful  religious  power  of  the  Israelitish  people.  He  describes 
the  conflicts  of  opinion,  the  oppositions  and  the  compromises,  the 
defeats  and  the  victories  through  which  the  final  results  were 
attained  ;  in  this  way  he  gives  intense  human  interest  to  the  Old 
Testament  history. 

To  such  a  sketch  of  the  religion  as  a  life  Schultz's  book  forms 
an  excellent  companion-volume.  The  systematic  description  of  a 
people's  religious  dogma  is  a  different  thing  from  the  history  of 
its  religion ;  each  is  complementary  to  the  other,  and  both  ar« 
necessary  for  the  best  understanding  of  religious  thought.  Schultz 
has  given  us  the  best  sketch  of  Old  Testament  doctrine ;  he  has 
had  many  predecessors,  but  none  equals  him  in  fullness,  fairness, 
and  faithfulness  to  facts ;  the  defects  of  his  book  arise  from  his 
failure  to  apply  his  own  principles  consistently.^  Kuenen  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  created  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel ; 
though  the  subject  had  been  before  treated  in  a  general  way,  no 
one  had  grasped,  as  he  did,  the  conception  of  the  religion  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  national  life.  We  may  go  farther  and  say  that 
his  "  Religion  of  Israel "  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  the  history  of  religions  ;  he  lays  down 
the  lines  along  which  every  religion  must  be  studied.' 

Kuenen  continued  his  study  of  Hebrew  religion  in  his  next 
work,  "  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel"  This  book  has 
special  interest  for  us  from  the  fact  that  it  was  su^;ested  by  an 
Englishman  and  written  with  particular  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  English  public.     Dr.  John  Muir  of  Edinburgh,  struck  by  A. 

^  Kuenen's  criticism  (7^^^.  Tijdschr,  1872,  1873,  1875,  1876)  on  Ewald's 
Lehre  der  Bibd  wm  GoUt  namely,  that  it  does  not  distinguish  between  dogma 
and  religion,  and  that  it  is  in  the  bonds  of  snpematuralism,  applies  to  some 
extent  to  Schnltz,  in  whose  book,  however,  the  fault  is  partly  relieved  hj  hit 
exact  ezegetical-historical  method. 

*  He  had  a  share  also  in  the  composition  of  The  BiUe/or  Leamer$,  a  work 
which,  though  all  its  positions  are  not  to  be  commended,  gives  the  Biblical 
histoiy  and  literature,  in  general  aoeovdanoe  with  modem  eritioal  results,  in  a 
vefy  itrikiiig  and  attxaotive  waj. 
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Seville's  artieleB  in  the  ^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  on  the  se^cond 
volume  of  the  ^^  Historical-Critical  Inquiry/'  consulted  the  nuthor 
respecting  a  translation  of  the  first  chapter  (which  treated  v(  the 
prophets  and  of  the  prophetic  literature  in  general)  into  Etigii^h. 
Correspondence  on  the  subject  led  to  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  better  for  Kuenen  to  give  an  independent  discussion  of  I^ 
raelitish  prophecy,  and  this  book  was  the  result.  It  appeared 
in  Dutch  in  1876,  and  in  English,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Muir,  in  1877.  Its  object  is  not  to  examine  the  particular  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  prophets,  but  to  determine  the  function  of 
the  prophetic  thought  in  the  religious  development  of  Israel  aud 
of  mankind.  Its  specific  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  value 
of  Hebrew  prophecy  does  not  lie  in  its  predictive  elementi  but  ia 
its  creation  of  the  conception  of  ethical  monotheism.  In  order  to 
establish  this  point  Kuenen  takes  the  predictions  one  by  one,  mid 
undertakes  to  show  that  the  most  of  them  were  not  fulfiUed,  and 
that  those  that  were  fulfilled  do  not  demand  any  supposition  of 
supernatural  insight  to  account  for  them.  The  form  of  the  argu- 
ment gives  a  polemical  and  seemingly  ruthless  tone  to  the  biKjk. 
To  those  persons  who  held  the  religious  validity  of  the  proplit^ts 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  a  supernatural  revelation  of  bin- 
torical  facts,  Kuenen  appeared  to  be  laying  an  irreverent  Iian<l 
on  the  most  sacred  of  all  beliefs.  He  does  indeed  treat  the 
prophets  as  living  men  enveloped  in  the  atmosphere  of  their  own 
times,  acting  on  the  instincts  of  their  own  souls,  and  he  finds  nd 
need  of  the  supernatural  in  order  to  explain  their  work.  But  it 
is  a  great  misconception  of  his  spirit  to  call  him  irreverent.  He 
seeks  to  clear  away  the  mists  of  supematuralism  in  order  that  tlie 
prophets  may  appear  in  their  full  proportions  as  grand,  moral- 
religious  thinkers.  He  feels  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  man  into 
whose  mind  thoughts  are  mechanically  poured  by  Ood  is  no  more 
to  be  considered  great  than  the  warrior  who  slays  his  enemy  with 
an  enchanted  sword.  In  his  hands  the  prophets  cease  to  be 
machines,  and  become  thinkers.  He  ascribes  to  them  an  enormous 
moral  power.  What  more  could  he  say,  indeed,  than  that  they 
were  the  creators  of  ethical  monotheism?  He  thus  puts  tht^ni  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  creative  minds  of  the  world ;  he  repre- 
sents them  as  the  authors  of  the  central  idea  of  human-reli^ioug 
development.  His  discussion  may  even  give  an  exaggerated  idta 
of  their  importance.  In  the  first  place  the  word  **  prophet  *'  must 
not  be  supposed  to  include  only  the  men  thus  styled  who^e 
writings  have  come  down  to  us,  but  must  embrace  the  whole  body 
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of  sound  Israelitisli  theistio  thinkers ;  and  the  ocmyiotion  of  the 
aloneness  of  the  supreme  Ood  must  be  regarded  as  having 
issued  out  of  the  whole  national  life,  and  as  having  taken  shape 
through  the  concurrence  of  many  conditions.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  other  nations  had  a  share  in  the  establishment  of  mono- 
theism ;  the  idea  was  not  the  birthright  of  any  one  people.  It 
strove  to  find  expression  everywhere;  only  it  was  Israel  that, 
through  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  succeeded  in 
giving  it  organic  form.  But  these  points  it  did  not  lie  in 
Kuenen's  way  to  treat  ;^  he  was  dealing  with  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  he  has  defined  their  character  and  function  with 
admirable  justness.  His  book  contains  a  large  mass  of  exegeti- 
cal  matter,  and  he  has  two  valuable  chapters  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament.^ 

The  opportunity  to  handle  this  subject  in  a  larger  way  was 
afforded  him  in  1882,  when  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  course  of 
Hibbert  Lectures.  He  chose  as  his  theme  ^^  National  Religions  and 
Universal  Religions,"  the  purpose  of  the  lectures  being  to  show 
how  the  latter  have  risen  historically  out  of  the  former.  The 
religions  he  treats  are  Buddhism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  ;^  in 
considering  them  he  reverses  the  chronological  order,  that  he  may 
begin  with  the  one  of  whose  origin  we  know  most.  His  central 
thesis  is  that  each  of  the  universal  or  international  religions  has 
been  developed  out  of  a  national  system  by  the  power  of  a  human 
|>ersonality.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  Islam  was  potentially 
existent  in  pre-Islamic  thought,  Christianity  in  Palestinian  Ju- 
daism, and  Buddhism  in  the  older  Brahmanism,  and  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  emergence  of  the  new  religion  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  person  of  the  founder.  He  thus,  in 
fact,  comes  to  define  a  universal  religion  as  one  which  receives  its 
form  from  a  single  man.^ 

In  the  development  of  this  thesis  Kuenen  examines  the  circle  of 
religious  ideas  in  the  midst  of  which  Mohammed  was  born ;  the 
conceptions  of  Israelitish  prophetism  and  of  the  later  Judaism ; 

1  He  touches  on  the  first  of  them  in  his  Hibhert  Lectures. 

*  On  some  critical  points,  like  the  date  of  Joel,  he  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion. 

*  As  to  Islam,  he  denies,  improperly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  "  universal."  He  shows,  however,  that  it  arose  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  attended  the  genesis  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 

*  On  this  point  see  Professor  Tiele*s  article  "  History  of  Religions  "  in  the 
Encyctnpndia  Britannica,  and  Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Saossaye's  Manual  of 
the  Science  of  Religion^  chapter  yiL 
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aiitl  the  Brahman  I  atic  teacfbitigfi  and  practices  of  the  period  to 
whii*h  tlitf  rise  of  Buddhism  h  referred*  He  has  made  this  exam- 
inatiozi  very  attractive  by  bis  broad  and  mature  learning,  his  his- 
tf)rit*al  m.'tigbtf  and  his  skill  in  presentation ;  he  moves  through 
the  great  mass  of  itterature  with  a  firm  »tep,  generally  recogmzuig 
witli  a  sure  instinct  wbat  is  trustworthy,  and  usiug  the  material  in 
a  masterly  way.  This  is  of  course  wbat  we  should  expect  in  his 
treatnient  of  IsraeUUsm.  Here  he  brings  out  clearly  the  relations 
of  the  prominent  thinkers,  priests  and  prophets  to  the  ma:^  of  the 
people  ;  be  shows  that  the  prophets,  es|iecially,  while  of  tlie  jieople, 
were  yel  al>ove  tbem  ;  he  points  out  that  the  ethical  element  of 
tlit^ir  thought  forced  them  towaitl  universality;  and  he  insists  that 
the  later  tfudaism,  though  it  may  seem  to  he  characterized  by 
naiTow  nationalism,  really  contained  universal  elements.  In  sup- 
port of  thestj  positions  be  adduces  a  convincing  mass  of  testimony 
from  the  literature*  If  there  is  anything  that  one  misses  in  read- 
ing his  exposition  it  is  a  statement  of  the  relation  of  Judaism  to 
the  religimis  thought  of  neighboring  communities^  especially  the 
Persian  and  the  Greek.  Kuenen  is  right,  it  seems  to  me,  in  con- 
cluding tiiat  we  have  no  proof  of  a  Buddhistic  influence  on  Chris- 
tianity. Ou  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  appear  to  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  foreign  atmosphere  in  which  Judaism  grew  up. 
In  estimating  the  ethical  broad nej*s  of  the  scribes,  for  example, 
flbail  we  lt»ok  on  tbem  aa  a  purely  Jewish  product?  Must  we  not 
rather  regard  them  as  shaped  in  part  by  ideas  that  came  into 
Judea  from  without  ?  The  internal  contradiction  in  the  scribal 
system  arosp,  Kuenen  thinks,  out  of  the  lack  of  harmony  between 
its  prophetic  and  its  legal  elements  ;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
substitute  ^'  universal-ethical  "  for  *'  prophetic**' 

Kuenen *s  exposition  of  the  influence  of  the  founder  in  the  rise 
of  an  international  religion  is  admiratile.  He  shows  that  Islam  is 
unintelligible  without  Mohammed ;  he  declares  that  ChrlHtiruiity 
cannot  be  derived  from  Essenism,  ami  that  Christian  uni verbalism 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  creation  of  Paul;  and  he  thinks  that 
some  one  man  must  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Buddhism,  Ilia 
treatment  of  this  last  position  is  instructive  as  showing  how  one 
who  is  not  a  specialist  may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  wider  studies, 
feel  himself  abl©  to  control,  in  a  sort,  the  conclusions  of  scholars 
whose  preemiDence  in  learning  in  their  own  departments  he  fully 
recognizes.  Kuenen  modestly  disc^laims  the  right  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  literature  of  Buddhism,  but  so  deeply  do*^s  he 
feel  the  necessity  of  the  personal  element  in  its  origin  that  he  is 
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not  eonvinoed  by  Old^iberg's  statement  thai  of  the  multitndinooB 
savioars  of  the  world  in  India  about  B.  o.  600,  one  came  to  tran- 
scend the  rest  by  a  chain  of  purely  accidental  circumstances. 
Though  he  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  Buddha  is  a  mythical 
sun-hero,  as  Senart  and  Kern  maintain,  he  feels  sure  that,  in  any 
case,  some  one  man  gave  the  decisive  turn  out  of  which  Buddhism 
arose. 

Kuenen's  main  position  in  these  lectures  is  not  likely  to  be 
shaken,  and  it  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  general  histoiy 
of  religion.  Without  committing  himself  unreservedly  to  any 
theory  of  evolution,  he  recognizes  the  fact  of  orderly  and  con- 
tinous  advance  in  the  communities  of  which  he  treats ;  he  holds 
that  national  life  is  the  source  of  all  religious  construction  and  at 
the  same  time  he  insists  on  the  powerful  influence  of  individual 
genius.  He  has,  in  fact,  suggested  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
basis  of  all  organic  religious  growth,  and  he  has  marked  out  a 
path  for  future  investigations.  He  shows  here  the  same  sort  of 
constructive  power  visible  in  his  "  Religion  of  Israel ; "  and  he 
well  maintains  the  reputation  of  his  university  and  of  his  country 
in  the  field  of  general  religious  history.  Holland  has  occupied  a 
foremost  place  in  the  scientific  construction  of  this  new  department 
of  research;  its  work  has  been  characterized  by  soundness  of 
thought  as  well  as  by  breadth  of  learning,  and  Kuenen*s  book  is 
every  way  worthy  of  the  standard  thus  set  up.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  valuable  critical  material  contained  in  the  notes  at 
the  end  of  the  volume,  such  as  the  examination  of  Sprenger's 
conjectures  as  to  written  documents  known  to  Mohammed,  the 
remarks  on  the  word ''  hanyf  ,*'  the  criticism  of  Friedrich  Delitzsch's 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  divine  name  *'^  Yahweh,"  the  treatment 
of  Bruno  Bauer's  denial  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  Christianity,  and 
a  number  of  observations  on  Old  Testament  passages.^ 

^  Knenen  favored  the  introduction  of  tbe  history  of  religions  into  the  school- 
programmes.  In  his  preface  to  the  Dutch  translation  (1855)  of  Professor  C.  C. 
Everett's  Religions  before  Christianity,  he  remarks  on  the  discussions  to  which 
this  question  had  given  rise,  and  commends  the  book,  among  other  reasons, 
because  it  offers  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem.  "  The  question  of  which 
I  have  just  been  speaking,"  says  he,  '*  is  not  here  touched  on.  But  from  be* 
ginning  to  end  the  book  is  designed  to  solve  it.  The  text  of  the  chapters  and 
especially  the  appended  questions  prove  that  the  history  of  religions  can  be 
made  clear  to  the  simplest  minds,  an^  particularly  that  renuirks  and  sugges- 
tions may  therefrom  be  derived  for  the  proper  understanding  of  our  religion 
which  would  not  present  themselves  so  eMily  and  so  naturally  in  the  treatment 
of  another  sort  of  material." 
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From  ibid  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  Kueneo  ooiitinued  to 
work  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  his  hooks*  The  death  of  his  wife 
in  1883  wag  a  blow  from  whieh,  Mr.  Wickst^ed  says,  he  never 
recsovered.  Yet  he  niaintained  bis  courage  and  cheerf  nine  jib,  and 
wrote  with  unflagging  industry*  He  was  President  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Orientalists  which  met  at  Leiden  in  1884< 
He  L'on tinned  his  Old  Testament  and  general  reltg^ious  itiveatiga^ 
tioti»  in  the  **  Theologiscfa  Tijdscbrif t/'  to  whieb  also  be  contributed 
a  large  im ruber  of  book-reviews*  He  was  in  fact  preparing  for  a 
new  edition  of  bis  ^*  Onderz^^ek,"  the  necessity  for  whieb  vtus  ap^ 
parent ;  sinc«  1865  he  ha<l  almost  completely  changed  his  critieal 
point  of  view.  The  Erst  and  second  volumes  of  the  new  edition 
appeared  in  1885-9,  —  the  flrst  comprising  the  Hexateneb  and  the 
histf^rleal  booki^ ;  the  second  eonipriiiing  the  prophetical  books ;  the 
third  volume  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  That  portion  of  the 
first  vohinm  whit^b  tleals  with  the  Hexateueh  has  been  translated 
mU\  Englisb,^  and  widely  reatl.  Prefixed  to  the  English  transla^ 
tion  is  the  valuable  Intn>duetion^  already  referred  to  (compiled 
by  the  translator  with  the  author's  assistance  from  the  ""^  Theolo- 
pscb  Tijdschiift"),  which  gives  a  sketch  of  recent  Hexateuchal 
tesearck  While  this  sketch  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  subject,  it  bas  the  very  great  advantage  for  the 
genend  stndont  that  it  points  out  clearly  the  milestones  in  the 
path  of  critic^il  advance  ;  it  contains  Knenen's  mature  estimate  of 
the  work  of  Keuss,  Graf,  Colenso,  Wellhansen^and  otheift;  and  it 
ifl,  besides,  in  the  nature  of  a  critical  autobiogi*aphy.  It  includes 
all  but  tlie  very  latest  phases  of  Hexateuchal  criticism,  and  will 
he  an  important  aid  to  future  historians  of  the  subject* 

The  body  of  the  work  gives  a  satisfactorily  full  view  of  the 
literature  and  methoda  of  recent  Hexateuchal  science*  Naturally, 
little  is  ^d  of  pre-Grafian  writers,  their  methods  and  results 
having  been  either  passed  over  by  the  advance  of  the  science,  or 
else  absorbed  in  later  books.  But  in  the  literature  of  the  twenty 
years  between  1865  and  1885  the  volume  is  an  ^ulniirable  guide.^ 
Kuenen  is  an  excellent  instructor  in  method  ;  he  makes  the 
reader  the  sharer  of  his  mental  processes,  detailing  the  considera- 
tions ou  this  side  and  on  that,  and  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  workings 
of  his  mind  which  have  issued  in  his  decision  ;  herein  be  differs 

*  By  Mr,  Wickflteed  (1S86)  to  triioin  wa  mrt  so  ^rently  indebted  for  the  in* 
trodiiction  of  Kueaeii  to  tbe  ETigUah  and  Anierienn  public. 

*  The  bjpotheftei  of  Maurice  Verties  m\d  utUers,  not  here  trm^ed^  arc  re- 
terred  Ut  by  Kueneo  m  the  Thtologisch  TijdMchrift. 
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from  his  eminent  oo-worker,  Renan,  whose  eritioal  results  appear 
rather  to  have  been  reached  by  divination.  The  ^^  Hexateuch  ** 
will  no  doubt  be  a  manual  of  study  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  in 
such  an  investigation,  indeed,  the  last  word  is  never  said,  but  the 
book  is  an  adequate  record  of  the  position  of  the  critical  world  in 
1885.  It  is  fair  in  tone  and  attractive  in  form*  a  monument  of 
critical  learning  and  insight. 

Of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  second  edition  of  the  ^^  Onderzoek  ** 
it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  critically  full  and  exact.  They 
take  account  of  the  large  mass  of  new  material  which  has  been 
provided,  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  by  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  by  the  work  of  Wellhausen,  Stade,  and  others  on  the 
historical  books,  by  researches  in  the  Greek  text  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  and  by  other  sources.  On  some  points,  as  the  date  of 
Joel,  the  work  shows  an  important  change  in  the  author's  opinion, 
and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  post-exilian  literature  is  colored 
by  his  new  view  of  the  Levitical  legislation  ;  but  in  general  the 
divergencies  from  the  first  edition  are  less  striking  here  than  in 
the  "  Hexateuch." 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  us  that  Kuenen  did  not  live  to  finish  the 
third  volume.  After  the  natural  absorption  of  scholara  in  the 
Hexateuch,  interest  in  the  poetical  literature  is  now  reviving; 
with  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  periods 
exacter  critical  methods  are  being  applied  to  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Psalter,  and  we  should  prize  Kueuen's  judgment  on  the  new 
results.  Whether  we  shall  ever  have  it  is  doubtful.*  He  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  many  labors.  In  addition  to  his  ^^  Onderzoek  " 
he  was  engaged  on  an  Old  Testament  translation  and  commentary 
in  connection  with  Drs.  Hooykaas,  Oort,  Kosters,  Matthes,  and 
others,  and  he  had  in  mind  the  recasting  of  his  ^^  Religion  of 
Israel."*  He  died  December  10,  1891,  after  a  long-continued 
and  painful  illness.  *  He  was  mourned  by  the  university,  the  city, 
and  by  many  in  all  lands  who  had  never  seen  him.  His  oldest 
son,  described  as  a  scientific  man  of  great  promise,  had  recently 
received  an  appointment  at  Leiden.^ 

The  debt  which  Old  Testament  criticism  owes  to  Kuenen  is 

I  Occasional  discossions  of  these  books  are  fonnd  in  the  Theclogiich  Tijd* 
ichrift;  he  gives  his  view  as  to  the  possibility  of  Macoabean  psalms  (1871),  and 
touches  on  some  points  in  Job  (1873,  etc)  ;  but  we  have  no  full  treatment  of 
the  larger  critical  questions. 

*  P.  H.  Wieksteed  in  the  London  Inquirer,  Dec  26,  189L 

•  Mr.  Wieksteed  in  the  Academjf,  Dec  26, 1891. 
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large  and  varied.  To  it  he  gave  liis  whole  life.  Begiimiug  bis 
c;U'eQr  with  a  presentation  of  the  science  as  it  then  esttsted,  h© 
kept  pace  with  ita  process  step  by  tstep,  year  by  year,  up  to  ths 
last,  Hia  outlook  covered  the  entire  field  j  scarcely  a  book  on 
Old  TcBtanient  criticism  appeared  in  the  world  but  he  noted  ita 
ooQtenta  and  passed  juilgment  on  it.  By  a  happy  eonibi  nation 
of  drcumstanees  tids  position  as  wiitchman  over  the  fortunes  of 
his  science  seemed  to  fall  naturally  to  him :  his  faithful  studiea, 
bis  judicial  calnine^s,  the  breadth  of  hiB  interests,  his  power  of 
expression  — ^all  these  things  made  him,  in  a  sort,  a  centre  of  Old 
Tedtament  scientific  thought*  We  know  bis  opinions  more  fully 
tbaB  those  of  any  of  his  uolaborers :  be  has  written  out  his  esti* 
nuite^  of  many  books  and  of  many  of  his  contem|)oraried,  and 
always  with  passionless  mmplieity  and  clearness.  This  is  ea* 
pecially  true  respecting  the  Hexateuch,  a  field  that  he  had  made 
jmrtieuhirly  bis  own  ;  the  history  of  his  life  woidd  be  the  history 
of  the  Ilexateuehal  oritieism  of  his  time. 

Dr»  Kuenen  was  above  all  a  critic-  Througljont  his  works  the 
disposition  is  prominent  to  weigh,  compare  and  estiiuate.  His 
habit  was  to  collect  the  available  material,  including  the  researches 
of  all  known  writers,  and  subject  it  to  a  piercing  scrutiny  ;  oidy 
after  such  a  process  did  he  fcid  justified  in  making  up  his  mind* 
Kxamples  of  this  method  of  work  have  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  ;  thus  he  dealt  with  the  earlier  theories  of  the 
JIaxateueh,  and  with  those  of  Oolenso,  Graf,  Wellhausen,  and 
Vemes-  He  was  singularly  open-minded  in  the  sense  that  he  was 
williug  to  consider  everything  ;  be  had  his  fairly  well-fixed  opin- 
ions, hut  this  did  not  prevent  his  giving  honest  attention  to  oppos- 
ing views,  Tbis  critical  demand  of  his  mind  extended  to  all 
matters,  small  and  great ;  he  was  not  satisfied  without  going  to 
the  bottom  ;  and  he  has  left  on  record  a  large  number  of  investi- 
gations of  questions  ranging  from  the  minute  to  the  broad  and 
universal,  iu  all  of  which  the  carefulness  and  thoroughness  of  his 
thought  are  visible. 

Kuenen  was  scarcely  less  eminent  as  an  organizer  than  as  a 
eritie.  Hiii  first  large  work  was  a  systematic  exhibition  of  the 
literary  history  of  the  Old  Testament.  No  sooner  had  he  accepted 
the  Grafian  point  of  view  than  be  proceeded  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  the  Israel itish  religion. 
His  latent  production  was  a  revision  of  bis  critical  histtory  of  the 
Old  Testament  writings,  and  he  had  in  contemplation  a  new 
edition  of  bis  book  on  the  Hebrew  religion,     Sutjh  connected  and 
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orderly  presentation  of  the  material  is  of  immense  Talne;  the 
facts  being  exhibited  in  their  mutual  relations  enable  as  to  esti- 
mate fitly  the  particular  phenomena  and  to  judge  of  the  correct- 
ness of  particular  conclusions. 

Kuenen*s  services  in  the  field  of  the  general  history  of  religion 
have  already  been  referred  to.  He  was,  it  is  true,  a  specialist,  — 
his  main  contributions  were  to  the  history  of  one  religion ;  we  owe 
to  him  the  completest  exhibition  of  the  function  of  the  prophets 
in  the  rise  of  Israelitish  monotheism,  and  the  true  significance 
of  the  legal  period  in  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  religion. 
But  in  working  out  these  points  he  reaches  more  general  prin- 
ciples, such  as  those  with  which  he  deals  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures. 
AU  studies  in  the  ritual  and  theistic  aspects  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world  have  been  furthered  by  what  he  has  done  in  the  field 
of  Hebraism. 

On  the  historical  side  Euenen  was  a  consistent  adherent  of  the 
principle  of  natural  development.  All  that  he  has  written  is 
meadt  to  show  that  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  religion,  no 
less  than  those  of  Buddhism  and  Islam,  may  be  satisfactorily 
understood  as  the  products  of  human  thought.  His  effort  was 
not  to  dispense  with  the  divine  element  in  the  world,  but  to  rid 
science  of  that  false  supernaturalism  (so  he  regarded  it)  which 
obscures  the  truth  of  history  and  the  advance  of  science  by  inter- 
posing un  verifiable  agencies  and  closing  the  way  against  the  recog- 
nition of  real  relations.  In  this  way  he  made  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  religion  —  he  set  it  forth  as  the  outcome  of  the  moral 
forces  of  human  society.  Such  must  be  regarded  as  the  actual 
influence  of  his  books.  If  he  helped  to  shatter  the  traditional 
framework  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  also 
did  much  to  vimlicate  for  them  a  noble  and  permanent  ethical 
energy.  Religion,  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere,  was  for  him  the 
communion  of  the  human  soul  with  God.  He  has  reconstructed 
the  outward  history  of  one  great  episode  in  man's  struggle  toward 
the  divine.  In  so  doing  he  helped  to  demonstrate  anew  the  nature 
and  the  significance  of  religion  as  an  abiding  element  of  human 
Ufe. 

Ceawfobd  Howell  Tot. 
Hartabd  UHiyEBsrrr. 
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THE  THEISTIC  EVOLUTION  OF  BUDDHISM. 

The  ifubject  whicli  I  here  eccleavor  to  present  is  exeeedmgly 
intricate  and  complex^  and  it  is  a  buld  undertaking  to  attempt  to 
i3ondeu8e  into  a  few  pages  the  development  of  ten  centuries  of 
thought*  Were  its  stages  all  clear,  the  task  must  be  encompassed 
by  difficulty  ;  but  the  obscurity  of  many  of  the  steps  shroudii 
much  of  the  process  in  darkness  where  conjecture  is  at  best  an 
unsafe  guide*  Nevertheless^^  I  hope  to  show  that  the  problem  is 
at  least  worth  study.  It  may  perhaps  be  stated  thus:  What 
were  the  causes  which  converted  Buddhism  from  a  scheme  of 
practical  ethtes  into  a  religion  ?  I  shall  not  embarrass  myself  or 
my  readers  with  any  initial  inquiries  as  to  whut  ie  religion*  I 
shall  use  the  term  in  Its  commonly  accepted  meaning  as  equiva- 
lent to  souit^  form  of  theism,  implying  the  reality  of  worship  as  a 
oommunioo  between  two  living  minds  ;  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  how  a  systeui  of  ethical  culture,  sunimed  up  in  what  were 
known  as  the  Four  TruthsJ  which  resolutely  shut  the  door  on  aH 
metaphysical  inquiry,  was  driven  by  degrees  into  the  realms  of 
ontological  »i>eeulatiim»  and,  having  begun  with  a  singularly  firm 
grasp  of  the  moral  life  of  man^  was  led  to  find  the  source  and  the 
goal  of  that  life  in  God. 

L 

TliG  outlines  of  the  teachinga  of  Gotama  the  Buddha  are  ncrw 
well  known.  Starting  from  the  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration, or  the  succession  of  existences,  current  in  the  Brahmani- 
cal  schools  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  t-enturies  b.  c,  he  sought  to 
deliver  his  brethren  from  the  weary  round  of  birth  and  death,  and 
set  them  free  from  the  sufferings  of  mortality*  Criticising  without 
reserve  the  doctrines  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  ho  clung  firmly  to 
the  central  conception  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  a  moral  ord*>r, 
tliat  each  man's  life  here  is  conditioned  by  his  merit  or  demerit  in 
a  former  birth,  and  that  the  existence  which  follows  this  wiU  be 
determined  in  the  same  manner  by  the  joint  result  of  past  and 
present  action.  All  other  p^jpular  beliefs,  rites,  and  usages  earae 
within  the  acojie  of  his  solvent  dialectic ;  this  principle  remained 
untouched.     It  was  questioned  neither  by  himself  nor  by  his  dis- 

^  Nftrnelj,  of  Siifferitiif,  of  tb©  Oripn  of  Safferinp,  of  the  Cessation  of  Suf- 
fenDg,  and  of  tJie  Noble  Etgbtfnld  Path  which  ko^U  u^  the  Ces»ation  of  Stiffer- 
in|r,  t'otwisting  of  Rijfht  Views,  Rijfht  FeoliTJjrs,  Riijbt  Word^,  Ri^lit  fipbiivbr, 
Kiglit  Mode  of  Livelihood^  Right  Exenion^  Right  Memorj',  Right  Meditation. 
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ciples*  In  repeated  discussions  he  assumes  it  without  attempt  at 
proof  as  the  common  ground  between  himself  and  his  opponents. 
It  is  the  foundation  of  his  whole  view  of  life ;  it  rules  the  ages 
from  the  birth  to  the  destruction  of  the  world  ;  it  is  the  guarantee 
that  the  believer^s  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain. 

If  it  were  thought  necessary  to  vindicate  for  primitive  Buddhism 
a  place  among  religions,  it  must  be  through  this  idea  that  it  would 
gain  admission  within  their  ranks.  In  Karma  is  a  power-not-our- 
selves  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  enforces  on  every  one 
without  exception  the  stem  law,  ^^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  From  this  power  there  is  no  escape  save  by 
the  attainment  of  a  condition  of  holiness  that  lies  above  the 
worldly  range  of  guilt  and  goodness,  in  which  the  law  of  recom- 
pense and  retribution  has  nothing  more  on  which  to  feed,  and  the 
saint,  transcending  every  form  of  personal  desire,  passes  out  be- 
yond its  scope  and  ceases  to  be.  The  whole  energy  of  mind  and 
heart  was  accordingly  concentrated  on  this  end,  and  every  effort 
to  divert  the  believer's  interest  to  other  aims  was  at  once  sup- 
pressed. Discussion  was  checked  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
profitable  for  character,  and  the  disciple  was  warned  off  the  field 
of  pure  reason  because  it  did  not  directly  help  the  practical  life. 
Again  and  again  do  the  early  texts  record  such  incidents  as  this. 
A  wandering  ascetic,  one  of  the  roving  teachers  with  whom  the 
Ganges  valley  teemed,  comes  with  his  three  hundred  followers  to 
the  Buddha  to  question  him  on  the  topics  commonly  debated  in 
the  Schools.  ^^  Is  the  self  identical  with  the  sense-perceptions  ?  " 
he  asks.  ^^  Is  the  world  limited  in  time,  or  is  it  eternal  ?  Is  it 
bounded  in  space,  or  is  it  infinite  ?  Are  the  life  (i.  e.  the  soul) 
and  the  body  the  same  thing,  or  different  ?  Does  the  Buddha 
exist  after  death,  or  does  he  not  exist  ?  Or  does  he  both  exist  and 
not  exist,  or  does  he  neither  exist  nor  not  exist?  "  But  Gotama 
refuses  to  answer  one  query  after  another.  Why  ?  "  Because," 
he  says,  ^^  these  inquiries  have  nothing  to  do  with  things  as  they 
are,  with  the  realities  we  know ;  they  are  not  concerned  with  the 
Law  of  Life ;  they  do  not  make  for  religious  conduct ;  they  do 
not  conduce  to  the  absence  of  lust,  to  freedom  from  passion,  to 
right  effort,  to  the  higher  insight,  to  inward  peace."  ^ 

Now  the  teachings  of  Gotama  were  very  early  combined  with  a 
theory  of  his  office  and  function  from  which  all  future  develop- 
ment took  its  rise.     How  far  this  theory  was  in  existence  in  his 

1  See,  for  instance,  the  PotUiaiAda  Sutta,  in  Dtgha  NikOya,  ix.  21  ff.,  edited 
bj  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  and  J*  £.  Carpenter,  voL  L  p.  185  ff. 
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own  time,  how  far  he  applied  it  to  himself,  and  how  far  it  wa« 
worked  oufc  afterwards  by  his  disciples,  it  is  now  imj^oti^ible  to 
tell.  It  rested  on  the  belief  which  had  descended  from  aticiont 
days  through  the  Indian  schools  that  knowledge  depen<U  u|>on 
character,  and  that  spiritual  vision  is  the  frtdt  of  purity  of  heart. 
Wisdom  is  gaiued  by  moral  effort,  and  supreme  itisight  belongs 
only  to  perfect  holiness.  It  did  not  strike  the  Hitiihi  mind  that 
there  was  any  incompatibility  between  omniscience  and  humanity ; 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  broke  down  the  rigid  Umita  with 
which  we  environ  our  conception  of  personality ;  and  tbe  same 
being  who  was  now  born  as  a  man  might  have  foriuL^i-ly  ruled  the 
topmost  heaven  as  the  great  Brahma.  Accordingly  the  concop* 
tion  of  the  Buddha  was  the  conception  of  a  man  who  through  age- 
long endeavor  had  at  length  attained ;  the  ceaseless  practice  of 
moral  resolve  strung  up  to  the  intensest  pitch  of  self-renunciatton 
had  at  last  achieved  its  end  ;  the  secret  of  existence  was  disclosed 
to  him,  and  this  knowledge  raised  him  at  once  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  world,  and  made  him  the  teacher  both  of  ruen  and  gods. 
But  despite  his  superhuman  powers  he  remained  a  man.  lie 
could  mount  the  skies  and  proclaim  the  truths  of  ultimate  deliver- 
ance to  the  dwellers  in  the  Deva-realms  ;  but  the  time  oame  when 
the  worn-out  frame  coidd  do  no  more,  and  he  passed  away  into 
complete  extinction,  ^^  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.'" 

The  order  of  Indian  thought  here  so  completely  cuts  athwart 
our  own,  that  it  is  difficidt  to  lay  hold  of  the  idea  that  the  saint 
who  has  convinced  himself  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things  i^  su* 
perior  to  the  whole  hierarchy  of  the  gods ;  or  to  Tealiaie  that  it 
was  deemed  worth  while  to  toil  for  unnumbered  ngen,  to  pfias 
through  the  severest  discipline,  and  to  spend  one's  self  in  unremit- 
ting effort,  in  order  to  know  aright  the  worthlessm^sn  of  life,  and 
open  to  all  existing  beings  the  path  of  virtue,  aloni^^  which  lies  tbe 
only  escape  into  nonentity.  Yet  such  is  the  paradox  of  primitive 
Buddhism.  The  way  to  the  cessation  of  suffering  is  jinicluiined 
by  a  man  who  has  purchased  his  own  omniscience  (and  the  cor- 
responding power  to  save  others  by  his  teaching)  tl)rou|^li  the  con- 
centrated labor  of  countless  lives  all  bent  toward  thii»  one  goal. 
In  the  mythical  biography  which  Buddhist  piety  evolved,  the 
vow  to  attain  Buddhahood  and  deliver  men  and  gods  was  carried 
back  through  a  vast  succession  of  previous  existen^^es  to  the  days 
when  Gotama  had  been  a  hermit  named  Sumedhn,  in  the  time  of 
the  Buddha  Dtpaukara.^  The  whole  of  this  mighty  interval  had 
1  Birth  StorieM,  transkted  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Dayids,  vol  I  p,  9. 
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been  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  Ten  Perfections,  through 
which  he  might  win  sapreme  enlightenment,  and  become  the 
Teacher,  the  great  Physician,  the  healer  of  the  world*s  sorrows  by 
lifting  it  above  its  sins.  Age  after  age,  when  he  might  at  any 
moment  have  passed  himself  into  his  final  rest,  he  had  toiled  on, 
giving  life  after  life  in  self-abandonment  to  his  great  end ;  until  at 
length  the  last  birth  has  arrived,  and  under  the  fig-tree  at  Gaya, 
where  the  ancient  temple  (recently  restored  by  Government)  still 
stands,  he  fathoms  the  mysteiy,  penetrates  the  open  secret,  and 
by  the  attainment  of  perfect  insight  becomes  devdiideva^  ^^deva 
of  devas,"  the  guardian,  protector,  deliverer,  of  the  world. 

n. 

The  Buddha  died,  and  was  not  reborn.  Early  Buddhism,  there- 
fore, permitted  no  communion  between  the  disciple  and  his  de- 
parted Lord.  The  passion  of  reverence  and  admiration  could  not, 
indeed,  be  repressed,  and  a  cultus  arose  around  the  relics  of  his 
person  and  the  places  once  hallowed  by  his  presence,  into  which 
the  believer  poured  the  enthusiasm  for  him  whom  though  he  had 
not  seen,  he  loved.  It  might  not  be  without  interest  to  describe 
how  this  cultus  was  justified  in  the  Buddhist  schools  against  the 
objections  which  were  naturally  brought  against  it;^  but  as  it 
was  purely  commemorative  in  character  it  cannot  properly  be 
designated  as  worship,  and  the  germs  of  the  theistic  evolution 
must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  ali*eady  implied  that  the  Buddha  was  not  a  solitary 
phenomenon.  Hindu  thought  dealt  with  everything  in  cycles,  and 
pious  imagination  soon  worked  out  a  theory  about  Gotama*s  pre- 
decessors. His  very  title,  the  Tathagata  (^Hhus-come '*)  desig- 
nated him  as  '^  the  one  who  came  as  others  had  come  before  him/' 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Pali  Scriptures  he  appears  first  of  all 
as  the  last  in  a  series  of  seven,^  and  then  as  the  last  in  a  series  of 
twenty-four.*  Between  these  Buddhas,  however,  there  is  no  per- 
sonal connection.  They  are  in  no  way  related  save  in  the  order 
of  time.  Each  one  had  felt  the  sacred  impulse  for  the  deliverance 
of  conscious  beings  from  the  weary  round  of  births  and  deaths, 
but  each  one  had  to  traverse  tbe  path  to  saving  knowledge  inde- 
pendently, and  each  one  in  his  turn  passed  away  and  ceased  to  be. 

1  See  «The  Questions  of  King  Milinda,"  translated  by  T.  W.  Rhys  David% 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  144. 

*  MahS-Padhftna  Sutta,  D\gha  Nikaya,  ziv. 

*  In  the  Buddha-wrniMQ, 
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But  when  attention  was  tiirued  from  the  past  into  the  future, 
what  then  ?  lu  due  tituei  when  Gotatiia*a  religion  has  in  its  turn 
declitietl,  another  Buddha  will  ap]J€ar,  men  said,  to  take  up  the 
holy  work.  Whtre  i»  that  Buddha  7iow?  Through  what  disci- 
pline i^s  he  pacing,  and  when  will  hin  turn  come  to  tread  the  earth, 
and  binng  the  old  truth  into  light  and  life  ouee  more  ? 

The  answers  to  theae  questions  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
future  Buddha,  or  Bodhisattra.  There  is  a  being  now  in  the 
Tushita  heaven,  who  haii  served  the  same  great  appreuticoship  of 
holiuesSf  and  is  approaching  the  full  fruition  o£  hi9  labors.  When 
his  hour  arrives,  be  will  ileseend,  lik^  Gotama,  to  be  reborn  for 
the  last  time  on  earth  i  and  by  the  same  course  of  renunciation  he 
will  win  the  same  conquest,  and  set  forth  upon  the  same  career. 
His  name,  Metteyya,^  derived  from  melta^  the  Buddhist  principle 
of  brotherly  love,  good-will,  or  charity,  already  indicates  that  he  is 
a  kind  of  erabodimeut  of  the  chief  conception  of  Bucldhifit  ethics.. 
When  piety  declines,  and  love  waxes  cold,  and  heresy  and  division 
increase,  it  will  be  bis  function  to  appear  as  a  sort  of  Buddhist 
Messiah  and  set  all  things  right.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
allusions  to  this  hope  in  the  Pali  Scriptures ;  but  the  expectation 
is  found  in  full  force  in  the  interesting  work  known  as  the  '*  Ques- 
tions of  King  Milinda,"  btdonglng  to  the  first  century  B,  C* ;  and 
he  takes  his  place  later  on  as  a  popular  figure  in  both  South  and 
North, 

To  Maitreya,  then,  the  believer  who  sought  a  personal  sympathy 
turned  in  aspiration  and  endeavor.  To  him  he  looked  in  peril, 
nt»t  so  much  for  deliverance  us  for  strength  and  support,  Gotama 
had  taught  that  he  who  would  tread  the  path  of  holiness  must  first 
break  the  fetter  of  doing  good  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  future  suffer- 
ing in  hell  or  securing  future  happiness  in  heaven.  But  the  disci[)le 
now  IjcgioH  to  pray  for  rebirth  in  that  happy  land  where  Metteyya 
dwells.  When  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim  Iliouen  Tsiang®  was 
descending  the  Ganges  with  some  of  bis  di&eiples  and  a  nnnd>er 
of  other  travelers,  their  bi>at  was  boarded  by  pirat(?Sj  who  con- 
veyed them  to  the  shore  and  proceeded  to  select  a  victim  for  the 
unhallowed  rites  of  tlie  goddess  Durgjl.  The  noble  stature  and 
distinguished  bearing  of  the  **  Master  of  the  Law  **  at  once  pointtnl 
him  out  as  the  fittest  offering.  Though  his  fellow-pxssengers  be- 
sought that  he  might  be  spared^  and  bis  followers  even  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  die  in  bis  stead,  an  altar  was  erected,  and  two  of 

*  In  the  PlU  form  ;  the  Sftnaknt  is  Maitteya- 

*  Hti  JQuruej  lasted  from  629  to  G45  4.  t>. 
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the  robbers  were  ordered  by  the  captam  of  the  gang  to  bind  him 
on  it  To  their  surprise  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear,  but  only 
begged  them  not  to  crowd  around  him  in  distress.  *^  Let  me/* 
he  said,  ^^  with  a  joyous  mind  take  my  departure."  Then  fixing 
his  thoughts  on  Maitreya  and  the  Tushita  heaven,  he  earnestly 
prayed  that  he  might  be  bom  in  that  place,  that  he  might  pay 
reverence  and  religious  offerings  to  the  Bodhisattva,  and  listen  to 
the  sound  of  the  most  excellent  law.  Then,  having  perfected  him- 
self throughout  in  wisdom,  *'*'  Let  me  return,"  he  prayed,  ^^  and  be 
reborn  here  below,  that  I  may  instruct  and  convert  these  men, 
and  cause  them  to  practice  themselves  in  doing  good,  and  to  give 
np  their  evil  deeds,  and  thus  by  diffusing  far  and  wide  the  bene- 
fits of  religion,  give  rest  to  all  the  world."  The  sequel  of  the 
story  is  hardly  less  characteristic.  As  the  Master  lay  bound  upon 
the  altar,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on  Maitreya,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  rose  through  worlds  after  worlds,  tier  upon  tier,  to  the 
heavenly  courts  where  the  hearer  of  his  prayer  sat  enthroned  with 
the  devas  round  him  upon  every  side.  Rapt  into  ecstasy,  be  knew 
nothing  of  the  altar,  and  had  no  recollection  of  the  pirates.  Sud- 
denly a  typhoon  arose.  Branches  were  torn  off  the  trees,  clouds 
of  sand  were  blown  up  from  the  shore,  the  river  was  lashed  into 
waves,  and  the  terrified  robbers  interpreted  the  hurricane  as  a 
warning  against  their  intended  sacrifice,  and  a  call  to  repentance. 
As  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  made  obeisance,  one  of  the  rob- 
bers touched  Hiouen  Tsiang  with  his  hand  and  recalled  him  to 
consciousness.  He  opened  his  eyes;  *^Has  the  hour  come?"  he 
gently  asked.  *^  We  dare  not  hurt  the  Master,"  was  the  reply, 
**  we  pray  you  to  accept  our  repentance."  * 

Here,  it  is  plain,  is  something  more  than  the  oultus  of  a  Catho- 
lic saint.  Maitreya  is  not  indeed  God ;  hardly,  perhaps,  even  a 
god ;  yet  he  is  a  hearer  of  prayer,  and  a  revealer  of  the  truth. 
Communion  with  him  is  the  believers'  supreme  joy.  When  Hiouen 
Tsiang's  end  actually  came,  years  after  his  return  to  his  own  land, 
he  listened  to  the  recital  of  the  vast  series  of  translations  of 
Buddhist  books  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese  which  he  had  com- 
pleted, and  then  sank  to  his  rest  with  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Maitreya 
on  his  lips. 

m. 

The  Master  of  the  Law,  Hiouen  Tsiang,  in  describing  the 
Buddhist  countries  which  he  visited,  classifies  the  brethren  of  the 
Order  in  two  great  divisions,  as  adherents  of  different,  and  in 

^  Life  of  Hiouen  Tsiang,  translated  by  the  late  Prof easor  Beal,  pp.  86-89. 
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some  sense  opposite  schools,  the  systems  of  the  Little  Vehicle  and 
of  the  Great.  The  Littlo  Veliitde  spread  all  the  way  from  Ceylon 
to  Persia,  and  represented  uniloubtetlly  the  olJer  tt^mlitioD  which 
still  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Buniiah,  aiul  St  am.  The  Great  Vehicle 
was  found  both  North  and  South  of  the  Himalayas,  and  flourished 
especially  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  and  the  Ganges  valley.  Its 
modern  continuators  are  distributed  through  Nepal,  China,  Japan, 
and  Thibet.  It  comprises  a  vast  and  eoni plicated  nexus  of  be- 
liefs ranging  from  the  most  puerile  fiitperstitions  to  the  higher 
theism.  This  theism  has  a  moral  and  a  metaphysical  aspect.  An 
attempt  must  be  made  to  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  this  two- 
fold character. 

The  first  teachera  of  this  system  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era :  and  the  catalogues  of  Chi- 
neine  translatiaua  show  that  the  Sauskrit  literature  wbi*?h  it  pro- 
duced was  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  second  and  third.  If 
we  open  one  of  these  books,  snoh  as  the  Lalita  Vistara,  a  life  of 
the  Prince  up  to  the  attainment  of  Buddhahood,  and  compare  it 
with  a  similar  life  by  At^vaghosha  in  the  first  century,^  founded 
on  the  tradition  now  preserved  in  the  South,  we  shall  be  struck 
immediately  by  one  significant  difference.  Imagination  is  a  thou- 
aandfuld  more  extravagant,  so  that  miracles  and  mythology  tend 
to  obscure  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  ethical  portraiture  ;  but 
more  than  thist,  while  the  Southern  School  knows  but  one  Bo- 
dhisattva^  Maitreya  (Metteyya),  here  they  are  *^  countless  na  the 
sands  of  nine  Ganges."  A  mighty  retinue  of  unnumbered  myriads 
attends  the  prince  at  eveiy  crisis  of  his  career  ;  and  they  receive 
from  him  the  sacred  charge  to  preach  the  truth  from  world  to 
world. 

So  remarkable  an  extension  cannot  be  without  significance  \  and 
it  must  be  interpreted,  I  think,  as  the  necessary  evolution  of  the 
original  moral  impulse  of  Buddhisuip  Under  this  original  im- 
pulse Gotama  had  sent  forth  the  first  di*ieiple;^  to  declare  the  way 
of  deliverance  by  the  attainment  of  that  ty^ie  of  personal  holiness 
technically  known  as  Arahatship,  which  enabled  a  man  to  pass 
away  into  complete  extinction.  But  this,  after  all,  was  a  solitary, 
and  in  a  cerfciin  sense  a  selfish,  end.  In  that  mythical  biography 
of  the  Bud<lha'3  antecedents,  when  the  hermit  Sumedha  is  ponder- 
ing on  the  great  aspiration,  he  says  to  himself  that  he  might,  if  he 
BO  jdeased,  then  and  there  cut  off  the  root  of  his  life  at  once,  and 
cease  to  be.  ^*But  why,'*  he  says,  **  should  I  attain  deliverance 
*  Sacred  Booki  of  the  Eatt^  vol*  ik. 
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(done  t  I  will  embark  on  the  ocean  of  existence  in  a  ship  which 
will  convey  men  and  Devas."  ^  The  metaphor  was  not  worked 
out  in  the  older  schools ;  but  it  became  the  distinction  of  the  new. 
The  Little  Vehicle  was  the  chariot  that  held  the  arahat  alone: 
but  as  Buddhahood  was  open  to  all,  the  same  missionary  fervor 
which  had  sent  out  the  first  heralds  of  rescue  East  and  West  and 
South  and  North,  now  claimed  that  they  should  devote  themselves 
to  the  service  of  man,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  not  in 
this  life  only  but  in  the  future  also,  and  enter  the  Great  Vehicle 
in  which  they  could  carry  over  with  them  all  orders  of  beings. 
The  disciple,  then,  was  bidden  to  seek  for  something  more  than 
personal  sanctity  and  individual  salvation.  He  was  summoned  to 
take  his  share  in  the  great  drama  of  history,  and  labor  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  race.  The  early  Buddhism  which  had  sought 
to  create  a  people  of  saints  who  could  do  nothing  more  for  the 
world  when  they  died,  now  found  this  ideal  too  limited,  too  self- 
contained.  It  tended  to  settle  into  stagnation ;  it  needed  a  fresh 
motive  to  kindle  it  once  more  into  life.  It  regained  its  elasticity 
under  the  influence  of  the  Buddha-legend:  the  same  impulse 
which  had  animated  the  Master,  must  move  the  disciple  too. 

It  is  related  by  Hiouen  Tsiang^  that  a  certain  distinguished 
Buddhist  writer  named  Jina  was  converted  from  the  method  of 
the  Great  to  that  of  the  Little  Vehicle,  and  conceived  the  desire 
to  attain  the  ^^  holy  fruit  of  no  further  biiiih,*'  i.  e.  the  personal 
holiness  of  the  arahat^  which  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther existence.  But  the  Bodhisattva  Mailju^ri,  knowing  his  pur- 
pose, was  moved  with  pity.  Wishing  to  arouse  him  to  the  truth, 
and  to  awaken  him  in  a  moment,  he  came  to  him  and  said,  ^'  Alas, 
how  have  you  given  np  your  great  purpose,  and  only  fixed  your 
mind  on  your  own  personal  profit,  toith  narrow  aims  giving  up 
the  purpose  of  saving  all !  " 

This,  then,  was  the  new  demand  on  the  disciple,  that  he  shonld 
assist  in  universal  salvation ;  and  this  aim  expressed  itself  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Buddha  vrith  unnumbered  hosts  of  Bodhisatt- 
vas  around  him.  Into  this  band,  as  into  the  ranks  of  the  angels 
of  the  Christian  Church,  it  was  not  difficult  to  incorporate  figures, 
or  at  least  traits  and  characteristics,  that  had  a  very  different 
origin.  Some  of  these  became  like  Maitreya,  the  objects  of  a 
cult  essentially  theistic,  though  incomplete.  Such  above  all  was 
^^The  Lord  who  lodes  down"  (from  heaven),  Avalokite^vara, 

^  Davids,  BtWA  Storietf  voL  L  p.  13. 

*  Buddhist  Records,  tnmsUted  by  Beal»  voL  ii.  p.  220. 
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whose  worship  was  so  popular  in  India  in  the  days  of  Hiaui!Ti 
Tsiang^  He  boars  the  Bi'ahmanical  title  Jfp}ara^  the  real  equiva* 
lent  for  God,  otherwise  applied  to  Brahma  and  Vishnn.  He  ift 
*'lord  "  and  '*  guardian  "  of  the  world  ijokesvara^  lokapala),  and 
thus  he  is  preeminently  the  Buddhist  Providence,  For  he  liad 
ta.ken  a  mighty  vow  that  he  would  not  enter  Buddhahood  until 
every  living  creature  in  aJl  the  realms  were  in  possession  of  Bod  hi 
knoflrledge,*  Therefore  Iris  life  was  prolonged  from  Buddha  to 
Buddha  while  he  continued  his  holy  toiU  bo  me  times  in  heaven^  and 
sometimes  on  earthy  where  not  even  the  worms  and  insects  were 
beneath  his  csare.  He  reelaimed  the  sinful ;  he  supplied  food 
for  the  famine-stricken  ;  he  healed  the  diseased*  But  above  all, 
his  c5om  passion  spread  to  the  sufferers  in  hell,  among  whom  he 
bibored  incessantly,  delivering  the  wicked  from  their  guilt  and 
pain.  To  him  the  Orst  of  the  Chinese  pUgrims,  Fah  Hian,  in 
peril  of  shipwreck  on  his  voyage  home,  prayed  and  was  reseued* 
To  him  the  young  prince,  Sttaditya,  afterwards  the  patron  of 
Hionen  Tsiang,  went  with  fasting  and  with  prayer,  on  his  acces- 
sion, like  Solomou  to  the  great  high-place  at  Gibeon,  and  the 
Bodhisattva  then  appeared  with  advice  and  help.  To  him  the  de- 
liverer poured  forth  his  heart  in  impassioned  hymns,  in  which  he 
was  addressed  as  the  Father  of  mankind,  all^good,  aU-pitifuIf  and 
almighty  to  save* 

IV. 

The  instances  which  I  have  given  show  how  the  moral  princi* 
pies  of  Buddhism  tended  to  expand  into  the  ideas  of  religion.  It 
is  no  less  interesting  to  find  that  metaphysical  speculation,  rejected 
with  so  much  determination^  revenged  itself  by  almost  overwhelm- 
ing the  ethical  elements  in  the  ontologicaL  The  disciples  of  the 
Teacher  lived,  of  course,  in  the  midst  of  the  Brafanianical  schools 
in  which  the  philosophical  movement  contrived  to  combine  the 
utiitofit  freedom  of  thought  with  the  most  ri^d  sacerdotal  and 
ritual  practice.  They  were  confronted  especially  by  a  pair  of 
theories,  one  of  which  represented  the  world  as  the  product  of  a 
creative  mind,  the  other  as  the  result  of  a  process  of  self-evolution 
from  unconscious  matter.  ' 

These  ideas  were  combated  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  was 
called  *^  moral  causation,"  according  to  which  the  universe  comes 
into  being  through  the  seeds  of  antecedent  karma,  and  is  the 
necessary  scene  for  the  working  out  of  the  self-^acting  moral  order, 
to  which  it  is  entirely  subordinate.     Accordingly,  Ai^vaghosha,  a 

*•  Mitrar  NipateMe  Buddhist  Literaturr^  p.  95. 
V01-I*  — lfO,t  7 
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representative  of  the  Little  Vehicle  in  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
argues  against  the  theistic  doctrine  on  such  grounds  as  these: 
If  there  is  a  God,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  he  would 
make  his  existence  so  clear  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  doubt  or  to  mistake  the  fact ;  and  he  ought  not  to  allow 
any  other  being  to  be  worshiped.  Again,  the  time-series  of 
created  things  is  inconsistent  with  their  production  by  the  Eternal 
and  Self-Existent,  for  the  totality  of  the  Cause  must  produce  a 
totality  of  Effect.  And  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  succession  of 
events  is  due  to  successive  acts  of  will,  this  is  equivalent  to  ascrib- 
ing to  God  a  plurality  of  causes ;  for  volitions  are  the  issue  of 
purposes.  Either,  then,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fresh  motives 
have  risen  within  the  divine  mind,  implying  change  and  conse- 
quent imperfection ;  or^  if  purpose  be  denied,  the  world's  phe- 
nomena have  no  better  origin  than  caprice.  Moreover,  a  world 
produced  by  the  Everlasting  and  Unconditioned  ought  not  to  be 
liable  to  variation  and  decay  ;  this  limits  his  beneficence.  If  he 
is  the  sole  cause,  and  all  things  are  one  with  him,  humanity  can- 
not be  excluded;  we  share  his  self -existence ;  all  moral  distinc- 
tions are  abolished ;  all  acts  are  alike  his,  and  character  becomes 
indifferent.  The  doctrine  of  creation  by  God  (tgvara),  therefore, 
was  rejected,  on  grounds  both  moral  and  metaphysical,  by  the 
Little  Vehicle.  Yet  In  the  literature  of  the  Great  Vehicle,  such 
as  the  ^^  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,"^  ^  the  boldest  identification  is 
effected  between  the  Buddha  (^okyv^  Muni  (in  these  books  he  is 
never  termed  Gotama)  and  t(;vara;  the  Buddha  is  himself  the 
Eternal,  the  Self-Existent,  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned  —  he 
is  God.  The  process  has  a  twofold  aspect,  at  once  historical  and 
transcendental. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  even  in  the  Pali  Scriptures 
Gotama  is  not  the  only  Buddha ;  he  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  seven^ 
or  afterwards  of  twenty-four.  According  to  the  QttesX  Vehicle, 
however,  just  as  the  Bodhisattvas  have  become  innumerable,  so 
likewise  are  the  Buddhas  themselves  infinite.  The  grandiosity  of 
Indian  imagination  has  here  full  play.  The  very  universe  with 
its  semes  of  worlds,  each  with  its  own  heavens  and  hells,  has  been 
multiplied  a  million-fold,  and  for  these  new  systems  new  Buddhas 
—  past,  present,  and  future — were  required.  As  the  Buddha 
9akya  Muni  sits  on  the  mountain  of  the  Vultnre^s  Peak  at  Raja- 
griha,  surrounded  by  a  mighty  multitude  of  disciples,  he  darts  a 
Buddha-ray  from  his  divine  eye  which   illumines  the  countless 

1  Or  the  '<6ood  Creation  ;**  Beftl,  Catena  of  Buddhist  Scripture$,  p.  12. 
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worlds  in  all  directions,  and  inyrlads  of  Buddbas  then  make  their 
a]>|H5araQce,  and  gatht;r  round  the  9^y*  Sage  in  one  vast  throng 
of  reverent  adoration,  circle  within  ciiH?le  like  the  rose  of  para- 
diiie.  A  little  later^  there  is  a  correspoiidlng  outburst  of  the  Bo- 
dhisattvas,  wlio  salute  the  assembled  Buddhas  on  their  jeweled 
thrones,  and  chant  hymns  of  praide,  while  yakja  Muni^  who  him* 
self  here  bears  the  title  Igvara.  siu  on  high,  silent  and  calm. 
Fifty  seous  roU  by,  and  it  seems  to  the  countless  host  but  oue  sin- 
gle alt^mooDi  This  is  the  imaginative  expresdiou  of  eternity. 
When  9^kja  Mani  at  length  condescend h  to  apeak,  he  declares 
that  the  infinite  Buddha^  are  all  the  eraation:^  of  his  own  proper 
body,  and  that  the  Bodhisats  are  all  his  sons,  brought  to  maturity 
ftinc^  he  himself  attained  enlightenment  beneath  the  fig-tree  at 
Oaya  ! 

Hereupon  the  Bodhisattva  Mai  trey  a  is  filled  with  wondering 
doubt:  How  could  the  Lord  have  produced  so  many  within  forty 
years?  These  Bodhisattvas  have  long  followed  a  spiritual  course, 
and  planted  roota  of  gootlness  under  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Buddhas,  needing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ages  to  become 
finally  ri[^»e.  ^'  It  is  as  though  a  young  man  with  black  hair  and 
in  the  prime  of  life  were  to  present  a  titt tuber  of  centenarians  and 
«iy,  *  Here  yon  see  my  boys ; '  how  can  we  have  faith,'*  asks 
Mai  trey  a,  ''in  the  Tathagata's  words  when  he  says  the  Tathagata 
ia  infallible?'*  The  solution  of  the  doubt,  when  it  is  extricated 
from  the  gigantic  cloud  of  wordg  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  offers  m 
singular  parallel  to  early  Chnstian  Doeetism*  The  world's  notion 
is  that  the  Buddha  won  Hupreme  insight  at  Gaya;  but  in  reality 
he  gained  it  many  hundred  thousand  myriads  of  kotis  of  seons 
ago, J  Froth  the  infinite  past  he  has  been  preaching  in  this  world, 
and  in  hundred  of  myriads  of  k^th  of  other  worlds,  and  the 
other  Buddhas,  Dipaukara  (the  first  of  the  Southern  series)  and 
the  rest,  have  all  been  created  by  him  out  of  himself,  expressly  to 
preach  the  holy  Law.  For  in  successive  ages  he  satisfies  the 
changing  wants  of  different  creatures  in  manifold  ways  by  divers 
utteranf'es  of  the  truth  ;  he  is  the  author  of  various  StTiptnres 
and  inspires  them  alL  His  earthly  life  and  deaths  then,  are  not 
his  real  being,  they  are  only  an  appearance*  The  decJaration  that 
he  is  young  and  that  he  has  just  left  his  father^s  home,  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  example,  that  it  may  rouse  and  quicken  others; 
*^Repeatedly  am  I  bom  in  the  land  of  the  living*'* 

*  A  tafi  is  ten  mUlioni.     A   very  itigenioua  nntbmett<^l  illastmtion  U  here 
mtrcxiuced.  Again  designed  aa  a  figurative  presentation  of  immensityi 
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The  Biiddha*s  historic  career  is  thus  a  sort  of  phantasmal  dis- 
cipline, while  he  himself  abides,  seeing  and  knowing  all  things  su& 
specie  etemitatis.  He  is  in  truth  everlasting :  his  life  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  How,  then,  can  he  die,  and  pass  into  that 
extinction  which  leaves  not  a  trace  behind?  But  this,  too,  is  an 
illusion.  He  himself  affirms  that  he  only  makes  a  show  of  becom- 
ing extinct  for  the  sake  of  the  unconverted ;  as  it  is  elsewhere 
phrased,  ^^  I  show  the  place  of  extinction,  I  reveal  to  all  beings  a 
device  to  educate  them,  albeit  I  do  not  become  extinct  at  the  time, 
and  in  this  very  place  continue  preaching  the  law.  In  the  opin- 
ion that  my  body  is  completely  extinct,  they  pay  worship  in 
many  ways  to  my  relics,  but  me  they  see  not.  They  feel,  how- 
ever,  a  certain  aspiration  by  which  their  mind  becomes  right. 
When  such  pious  creatures  leave  off  their  bodies,  then  I  assemble 
the  crowd  of  disciples  and  show  myself  here  on  the  Vulture's 
Peak.  And  then  I  speak  thus  to  them :  *  I  was  not  completely 
extinct  at  that  time  ;  it  was  but  a  device  of  mine.'  Repeatedly  am 
I  born  in  the  land  of  the  living,  for  the  duration  of  my  life  has 
no  end.  So  I  am  the  Father  of  the  world,  the  Self-Bom,  the 
Healer,  the  Protector  of  all  creatures.  What  reason  should  I 
have  to  manifest  myself  continually?  When  men  become  unbe- 
lieving,  unwise,  ignorant,  careless,  fond  of  sensual  pleasures,  then 
I,  who  know  the  course  of  the  world  in  reality,  declare  ^  I  am 
so  in  reality,'  and  consider  ^  How  can  I  incline  them  to  enlight- 
enment? How  can  they  become  partakers  of  the  Buddha- 
nature?' "^ 

V. 

The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  the  self-existence  of  the  Bud- 
dha advances  a  step  further  than  the  providential  government  of 
the  world  by  the  Bodhisattva,  and  reaches  a  positive  Theism.  It 
rested  on  a  twofold  foundation,  one  element  being  historical,  the 
other  transcendental.  Each  one  of  the  multitudinous  Buddhas 
created  out  of  the  proper  body  of  9akya  Buddha,  and  each  one  of 
the  no  less  multitudinous  Bodhisattvas,  bears  on  his  person  the 
thirty-two  marks  of  the  Maha-Pvrusha,  or  **  Great  Man."  Now 
it  was  part  of  the  oldest  doctrine  of  the  Buddha  in  the  Pali  Scrip- 
tures that  Maha-Purusha  (Pali  Purisd)  would  appear,  that  he 
would  be  distinguished  by  thirty-two  signs,  and  that  he  would 
fulfill  one  of  two  functions.     If  he  elected  the  life  of  a  house- 

*  Saddharma  Pandartka,  in  Sacred  Books  of(ke  Eatft,  vol.  xxi.  p.  307  ff.  (con- 
densed).  The  term  Buddha-dharma,  translated  by  Kem  « Btiddha-laws," 
means  rather,  I  have  no  doobt,  the  **  Baddha-qoality,  character,  or  nature.** 
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liutfler^  he  woulvl  become  a  universal  monarch  ruling  in  rigHteous- 
ncig.  If  he  quitted  hb  home  in  the  quest  for  truth,  he  wauld 
become  a  bles^d  Buddha,  teacher  of  gods  and  men. 

In  the  colloquies  between  Gotama  and  the  Brahmans  it  it 
always  assumed  that  this  doctrine  is  part  of  the  current  Brabmani- 
oal  teacli I ng,  and  instruction  iu  the  way  to  recognize  the  marks  is 
part  of  the  regular  lore,  transmitted  by  the  master  to  his  pupiL 
When  the  report  goes  forth  that  a  Buddha  \\wi  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Ootama,  a  Brahman  teacher  sends  one  of  his  followers 
to  inquire  if  he  can  satisfy  the  clainu  just  as  the  tliisi-ipl&H  of  John 
bring  their  master's  question  to  Jesus^  and  ask,  ''Art  thou  he  that 
gliotild  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  "  The  counection  of 
tliij  conceptitm  of  Maha-Purusha  with  early  Buddhist  doctrine  ia 
very  obscure.  The  mystic  figure  of  the  Great  Man  himself  mounta 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Yedte  eanom  Here  it  is  presented^  in  one 
of  the  later  hymus^  as  a  great  cosmic  symbol,  out  of  whose  mighty 
limbt  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  framed,  fi*om  whoge  mouth 
come  the  Scriptures,  and  from  whose  membera,  in  head,  body, 
and  feet,  am  derived  the  four  great  ea^^tes.  This  quaint  authropo- 
lurirphic  pantheism  may  be  traced  through  the  philosophy  of  the 
U pa  11  i shads,  where  Purusha  is  the  spiritual  essence  at  once  of  the 
universe  and  of  the  inmost  heart,  vast  as  the  world,  yet  with  no 
m(»rc  dimensions  than  a  point,  f'.  o*  transcending  space  relatiouA 
altogether.  It  receives  noble  expression  in  parts  of  the  later  law* 
Ijoaks,  where  Purusha  and  Viihiui  are  identified^  as  well  an  in 
some  sections  of  the  welKknown  epics,  which  are  perhaps  con  tem- 
po r:ineous  with  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Vehicle. 

lltsre,  then,  is  the  historical  link  between  the  earlier  Buddhism 
and  its  later  development.  The  concept  ion  of  Mahu- Purusha  is 
com  man  to  both.  For  reasons  now  obscure,  and  never  perhsips  to 
be  clearly  traced^  iu  the  Pali  Scriptures  it  is  div^ested  of  all  theistic 
significance,  and  simply  determines  which  of  two  careers  were 
open  to  Gotama,  — that  of  the  imperial  ruler,  or  that  of  the  all- 
wise  deliverer-  But  the  constant  contact  of  Bnddhism  with  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Brahmanical  schools  (like  that  of  Cliristianity 
with  the  metaphyaica  of  Plellenism)  produces  in  courtic  of  time  ita 
natural  residta  ;  the  idea  acquires  more  and  mare  of  its  Brahmani* 
cal  significance,  and  becomes  thus  a  new  measure  for  the  nature 
and  manifestation  of  the  Buddha.  A  Buddha  doctrine  then  arisefi^ 
analogous  to  the  Christology  of  the  Church ;  and  the  human 
Gotama^  who  was  born  and  died,  is  converted  throun;h  bis  asso- 
ciation with  Maha-Purusha  into  the  Eternal  and  Self-Existent 
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ifvara^  somewhat  m  the  same  way  as  the  man  Jesus  ander  the 
form  of  the  divine  Word  became  at  last  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness "  very  Gtod  of  very  Grod." 

VL 

Apart  from  this  historical  link,  the  same  resnlt  was  attained 
along  an  independent  line  of  metaphysical  thought,  to  which  allu- 
sion must  be  made,  even  in  this  brief  sketch,  because  of  its  sing^ 
lar  anticipation  of  some  present-day  modes  of  speculation.  The 
Indian  philosophical  schools  were  rivaled  only  —  some  have 
doubted  if  they  were  surpassed  —  by  the  Greek.  But  the  prob- 
lems discussed  in  the  Ganges  valley  were  in  truth  far  more  modem 
than  those  of  the  Academy  and  the  Porch.  The  fundamental 
antithesis  of  Greek  thought  lay  between  the  phenomenal  and  the 
abiding ;  and  the  object  of  philosophy  was  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  ra  oKTu,  the  real  being  which  is  the  ground  of  all  change.  But 
the  fundamental  modem  antithesis  lies  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject ;  the  question  which  it  asks  is,  ^^  How  can  you  know  anything 
outside  yourself,  how  can  you  justify  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  ?  *'  This  was  one  of  the  questions  which  started  up  in  the 
Buddhist  schools,  and  acted  as  an  additional  force  of  cleavage  be- 
tween the  Little  Vehicle  and  the  Great. 

Rejecting  all  metaphysical  entities,  declaring  that  consciousness 
passed  away  at  death  with  the  dissolution  of  the  skhandhas^  or 
supports  out  of  which  the  body  was  built  up,  Gotama*s  psychology 
was  materialistic,  though  his  ethics  bore  no  such  taint.  In  refus- 
ing, however,  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of  the  finite  or  infinite  ex* 
tension  of  the  world  in  space  and  time,  he  never  denied  its  positive 
existence.  Early  Buddhism,  therefore,  took  its  stand  on  what 
may  be  called  a  common-sense  Realism,  which  gained  for  its  ad- 
herents the  name  of  SarvdstivddinSj  ^  those  who  affirm  that  all 
things  (past,  present,  or  future)  actually  exist*'  But  the  repu- 
diation of  the  belief  in  a  permanent  self  could  not  stop  here.  If 
there  is  no  self,  but  only  bodily  organs,  what  after  all  are  the  bod- 
ily organs  ?  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the  tongue,  —  can  these 
feel  or  think  ?  They  do  not  themselves  possess  self-consciousness, 
they  are  inanimate  by  nature,  insensible  as  the  grass  or  a  walL 
They  are  therefore  void;  for  it  was  laid  down  that  where  the 
object  has  no  consciousness  of  itself,  there  is  no  real  being. 

This  line  of  negation,  once  started,  was  easily  carried  further. 
The  existence  of  the  phenomenal  world,  assumed  by  the  ignorant 
and  nninstnicted,  was  soon  disproved;  the  suocessicms  of  oauae 
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and  effect  were  dissolved  ;  the  time-seqaence  of  past,  present^  and 
future  under  which  we  represeut  phenomena  to  ourselves  was 
declared  to  be  an  illusion  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  outward  scenery 
of  life  was  cast  into  the  Void.  If  there  is  neither  anything  ou^ 
Hide  the  Self  to  be  known,  nor  auy  Self  within  that  knowa^  the 
entire  doctrine  of  knowledge  is  a  pbautasin ;  it  is  only  the  cloud 
of  ignorance  in  which  sin  and  passion  envelop  everything.  Nay, 
the  very  enlightenment  after  which  the  disciple  strives  haa  itself 
no  more  reality  than  anything  else.  Accordingly  the  Buddha  and 
bis  liodJil^  teacher  and  teachings,  the  Great  Vehicle  ite^elf  and 
the  Nirvana  to  which  it  leads,  are  all  mare  words*  A  universal 
nihilism  swallows  up  the  believer,  his  path,  and  his  goah  Every- 
thing is  doubted  —  except  the  doubt ;  everything  is  denied  —  ex- 
cept the  denial. 

It  ifi  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Buddhist  ethics 
that  the  vatit  literature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Void  should  still  be 
penetrated  with  a  vivid  moral  enthusiasm.  That  Brm  hold  of  the 
moral  life  which  distinguished  early  Buddhism  saved  even  its  most 
negative  speculations  from  absolute  sterility*  The  reaction  was 
not  long  in  making  itself  felt.  Even  granting,  it  was  argued^  that 
we  do  not  know  the  phenomena  outside  of  us  as  they  truly  are,  we 
do  know  ihome  wilkin,  for  if  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  the  whole 
universe  is  unintelligible  and  blind.  Our  own  states  of  mind  are 
within  our  cognizanee;  percipient  and  percept  are  identical;  in- 
tellect  baa  no  other  perclpibih  but  itself.^ 

Thette  propositions  led  at  once  to  subjective  Idealism.  Thh 
mode  of  thought  is  expounded  at  great  length  in  a  dialogue  of  un- 
known authorship  between  the  Buddha  and  his  disciple  Ananda, 
which  was  translated  from  Sanskrit  Into  Chinese  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  has  been  made  known  through  the 
Chinese  version  by  the  late  Professor  BeaL^  Ananda  is  repre- 
Bentcd  as  an  ordinary  unreflecting  realist ;  but  he  is  driven  from 
theory  to  theory  by  the  remorseless  dialectic  of  the  Buddha,  until 
be  entreats  that  his  doubts  may  l>e  removed.  Thereupon  the 
Buddha^  solemnly  sitting  on  his  lion-thronCi  lays  his  hand  on 
Ananda*s  head  and  declares,  "  Every  phenomenon  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  mind:^  the  entire  theory  of  the  causes  of  pro- 
duction throughout  the  infinite  world  is  simply  the  result  of  mind^ 
which  is  the  true  substratum  of  aU/' 

"  See  the  SQrpa-fiartana-samgrQha,  tr.  Cc^well  and  Gmigb,  p.  25. 

*  Catena,  p.  *28i  ff. 

•  IaUteHj,  "  the  Heart,"  L  e.  the  iupreme  aelf-cotiscTiausnesi* 
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This  leads  to  a  distinotion  between  the  conditioned  mind  and 
the  ultimate  ground  of  all  thought,  until  the  Buddha  defines  the 
relation  between  the  two  in  these  terms :  ^^  Illustrious  disciple,  my 
constant  words  are  these,  —  All  the  thousimd  connections  of  mind 
and  matter,  and  the  offspring  of  mind,  to  wit,  the  various  modi- 
fications of  ideas,  all  these  are  but  what  the  Heart  originates. 
Your  mind  and  your  body  themselves  are  but  things  made  mani- 
fest in  the  midst  of  this  mysteriously  glorious  and  true  essence 
called  the  perfect  Heart."  The  objection  raised  by  Ananda  that 
this  is  like  the  heretical  doctrine  that  there  is  a  true  personal  ^^  I " 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  universe,  is  met  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  unreality  of  the  world  as  we  know  it :  the  veil  of  phenomena 
is  produced  (in  accordance  with  ancient  Buddhist  teaching)  by 
Karma^  which  limits  the  action  of  the  uncouditioned  in  relation  to 
us,  and  gives  it  a  semblance  of  duration  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it. 

At  last  the  Buddha's  efforts  succeed,  and  Ananda  and  all  the 
congregation  perceive  that  *'*'  each  one's  *'  heart '  is  coextensive  with 
the  universe,  seeing  clearly  the  empty  character  of  the  universe  as 
plainly  as  a  leaf  in  the  hand,  and  that  all  things  in  the  universe 
are  all  alike  merely  the  excellently  bright  and  primeval  Heart  oi 
bodhij  and  that  this  Heart  is  universally  diffused,  and  compre- 
hends all  things  within  itself."  So,  standing  before  the  Tathagata, 
they  burst  into  this  song  of  praise:  ^^Oh  that  we  now  might 
obtain  the  fruit,  and  perfect  the  royal  treasure  of  Nirvana  and  be 
the  means  of  converting  endless  worlds  of  beings,  and  causing 
them  to  experience  this  same  deep  heart  of  gratitude  through  end- 
less worlds.  Thus  would  we  return  the  boundless  love  of  the 
Buddha,  and  so  humbly  seek  the  iUuminating  energy  of  the 
World-Honored.  Passing  through  the  various  worlds  we  would 
rescue  the  countless  beings  yet  immersed  in  sin,  and  in  the  end 
with  them  ourselves  find  rest." 

vn. 

Here  Philosophy  passes  once  more  into  Religion,  and  this  re- 
ligion is  saved  from  the  barrenness  of  a  vague  pantheism  by  the 
altruistic  impulse  stamped  so  deeply  upon  Buddhist  thought  by 
the  original  genius  of  Gotama.  The  same  broad  conception  whidi 
led  him  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  caste  and  bid  his  followers 
carry  forth  the  truth  from  land  to  land  in  active  interest  for  the 
welfare  of  man  now  requires  that  the  believer  shall  himself  aim 
to  become  a  Buddha,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  deliverance  from 
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world  to  world.  This  is  the  goal  to  >¥hich  the  Lotus  constantly 
summons  the  dismple.  Tathagata  manifests  himself  that  his  true 
hearers  may  beecHne  **  partakers  of  the  Buddharnature/'  ^  Again 
and  again  is  the  promise  made,  ^^  Ye  shall  become  Buddhas  benevo- 
lent and  compassionate.*'  And  if  this  seem  t(>  some  too  great  a 
call,  they  hear  the  word  coached  in  another  form,  *'  Ye  are  my 


The  wise  man,  therefore,  is  always  thinking,  ^^  How  can  I  and 
these  beings  become  Buddhas  ?  I  will  preach  this  true  law  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  all  beings  depends,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world."  As  he  preaches,  the  Buddha,  even  though  he  be  in  a 
distant  sphere,  will  make  the  minds  of  his  whole  congregation 
well-disposed  towards  him.  Should  he  forget  the  Scripture  which 
he  had  studied,  ^^  I,'*  says  the  Buddha,  ^'  though  staying  in  another 
world,  will  show  him  my  face,  and  the  words  which  he  has  for- 
gotten will  I  suggest  to  him.*'  Nay,  so  close  is  the  communion 
between  the  believer  and  his  Lord,  so  real  the  spiritual  presence 
of  the  Buddha  in  the  sages  and  the  sacred  writ,  that  wherever  the 
sage  has  walked  or  sat,  reciting  even  one  holy  verse,  *^  That  spot 
of  eardi  has  been  enjoyed  by  myself,  there  have  I  walked  myself, 
aad  there  have  I  been  sitting.  Where  that  son  of  the  Buddha 
has  stayed,  there  I  am."  ^^  He  that  receiveth  you,"  said  Jesus, 
^  receiveth  me,  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me."  *^  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  you." 

The  last  words  addressed  by  Gotama  to  his  disciples  summed 
up  his  fundamental  principle  of  escape  from  the  round  of  trans- 
migration by  personal  moral  discipline ;  ^^  Work  out  your  own 
deliverance  wiUi  diligence."^  The  later  Buddhism  might  quite 
well  have  added  the  correlate  of  the  second  part  of  the  paradox 
of  Paul  and  said,  ^'  For  it  is  the  Buddha  that  worketh  in  you  to 
will  and  to  do."  Hindu  devotion,  therefore,  readily  moved  along 
lines  that  have  many  parallels  in  the  West.  When  the  Brahman 
Bamachandra  was  converted  to  Buddhism  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tary«  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  by  persecution  from  his  native 
bmd  in  the  Ganges  valley,  and  to  have  found  shelter  in  Ceylon. 
There  be  poured  out  his  trust  in  a  little  garland  of  verse,  pub- 
lished a  year  or  two  since  at  Colombo,^  which  might  have  been 

>  CotDpare  the  Christian  phraae,  **  That  ye  may  become  partakers  of  the 
diTifiP  fiatnr^."    2  Pet.  i.  4. 
«  -  Boddhiat  Suttan,"  in  S,  B.  E.,  voL  xL  p.  174. 
*  See  Frveeedmgi  of  the  Royal  AtkOk  Sockty  of  Ben^  Feb.  1890,  p.  12ft. 
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written  by  a  mystic  of  medii^val  Christendom.  ^^  Whether  I  live 
in  heaven  or  in  hell,  whether  in  the  city  of  ghosts  or  of  men,  let 
my  mind  remain  fixed  on  thee,  for  there  is  no  other  happiness  for 
me.  Thou  art  my  father,  mother,  brother,  sister ;  thou  art  my 
fast  friend  in  danger,  O  dear  one,  thou  art  my  lord,  my  teacher 
who  imparts  to  me  knowledge  sweet  as  nectar.  Thou  art  my 
wealth,  my  enjoyment,  my  pleasure,  my  affluence,  my  greatness, 
my  reputation,  my  knowledge,  and  my  life.  Thou  art  my  all,  O 
all-knowing  Buddha  I " 

Thus,  from  a  system  of  ethical  culture.  Buddhism  has  become  a 
religion. 

J.  EsTLm  Carpenter. 

OXFOBD. 


"BETWEEN  THE  TESTAMENTS."^ 

The  appearance  of  Ezra  on  the  scene  of  the  reconstruction  of 
the  life  of  Israel  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  national  life  from 
the  time  of  Ezra  now  runs  in  channels  ecclesiastic.  The  elabo- 
ration and  announcement  of  the  law  by  Ezra  was  accompanied  by 
a  purification  of  Israel,  as  a  church,  which  went  so  far  as  to 
divorce  all  those  who  by  mixed  marriages  had  made  the  possi- 
bility of  a  hybrid  worship  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  prevented,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  breaking  up  of  family  life.  This,  as  Farrar 
remarks,  was  a  proceeding  *^  in  strong  contrast  with  the  marriage 
of  Moses  to  an  Egyptian,  and  of  Solomon  to  a  princess  of  the  same 
land,  and  the  descent  of  the  national  hero  David  from  Ruth  and 
Boaz."  The  estimation  in  which  Ezra  as  a  lawgiver  was  held 
may  be  gathei*ed  from  the  later  Jewish  saying  that  God  would 
have  originally  given  the  law  by  Ezra  had  not  Moses  anticipated 

^  In  preparing  this  sketch  of  the  historical  period  which  lies  in  a  certain 
sense  between  Malachi  and  Matthew,  the  writer  has  had  in  view  the  read- 
ers who  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  conditions  which  confronted  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  when  he  appeared  to  deliver  to  his  people  his  message  of  spiritual 
truth,  and  who,  through  lack  either  of  time  or  of  opportunity,  cannot  make 
such  systematic  and  thorough  study  as  has  been  made  possible,  for  even  those 
who  read  only  English,  by  the  labors  of  experts  in  this  field.  The  omission 
from  this  article  of  any  more  extended  reference  to  the  Roman  rule  in  Pales* 
tine  is  due  in  part  to  the  limits  of  space,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  < 
not  be  olaimed  for  the  Boman  any  intelleotoal  influence  on  Judnan  life. 
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him.  In  view  of  the  recent  con  elusion  3  of  scholars  this  eulogy 
fields  only  alight  modification,  leaving  to  Ezra  the  credit  to  which 
Judaism  thought  he  wa^  very  nearly  entitled.  The  Talmud  even 
declai'es  that  E^ra  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syiuigogue  wrote 
the  Old  Testaioeut*  Ilia  appearance  at  Jerusalem  dates  from 
about  457  a*  C.  Nearly  a  century  before  his  comitig  had  ock 
curred  the  return  of  the  Exiks  from  Babylou  and  the  rebuiltling 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  them  under  the  lead  of  Zerubbabel 
and  stimulated  by  the  prophets  liaggai  und  Zechanah.  The  work 
hail  been  slow;  their  uuni hers  were  insul^cient;  and  their  courage 
wa-s  tlmnpened  by  the  fact  that  whatever  they  might  accomplish 
would  appear  to  the  old  men  far  inferior  to  the  state  of  things 
befure  the  Exile*  Even  after  the  Temple  had  been  dedicated,  the 
elders  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  the  former  glory  ;  while  the 
younger  men  rejoic^ed  at  the  recovery  of  any  privilege  of  life  in 
the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  offended  Samaritans^  too,  had  been 
continually  misi^presenting  the  colony,  at  the  IVrsian  court. 

Jt  was  upon  sueh  a  sc*ene  of  disorder  that  Ezra  entered.  Ten 
or  twelve  years  later,  the  sturdy  governor  Nehcrniah  appeared,  to 
second  his  work  v Igor nu sly  and  build  the  walli^  of  Jerusalem. 
The  account  of  this  period  given  in  the  Book^i  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  »hnw<^  an  administrative  ability  at  work  in  fine  contrast 
with  the  uncertain  movement  of  national  life  preceding  it.  But 
few  if  any  Levites  had  accompanied  the  forty-two  thousand  upon 
their  return  from  the  Captivity*  The  reason  for  this  is  probably 
to  be  fouml  in  the  discri  mi  nation  whieh  had  arisen  between  the 
sons  of  Aaron  and  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It 
was  natural  that  the  other  Levites  should  not  care  to  returii  from 
Babylon,  where  all  went  well  with  them  under  the  Pei-sian  rule, 
and  take  up  menial  service  uuder  priests  of  their  own  tribe. 
Doubtless  many  of  them,  like  their  brethren,  the  priests,  atidcd  th© 
service  of  the  pen  to  that  of  the  altar,  and  became  "  scribes.'* 
Upon  the  arrival  of  Ezra  an  effort  had  been  made  to  organia^e  the 
nation,  mainly  u\mn  the  legal  basis  afforded  by  Deuteronomy  \ 
but  with  the  new  life  and  activity  whit-h  Nehemiah'a  more  vigoi-ous 
rule  proclaimed,  a  further  and  more  intricate  scheme  of  h*gal-rcli- 
gious  method  w:is  announced,  and  the  whole  Torah  (which  came 
to  be  called  the  Pentateuch)  became  the  basis  of  national  life. 

This  change  would  not  have  satisfied  the  precxilian  Prophets, 
who  regarded  ethics,  not  ceremonial,  as  of  prime  importance.  It 
was  not,  indeed^  a  movement  in  advance,  so  far  as  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  concerned  \  but  it  was  probably  a  necessary  stage  in 
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the  preservation  of  the  material  for  the  religious  inspiratioii  of  a 
later  age.  The  legalism  of  this  time  was,  doubdess,  a  shell  whioh 
formed  around  the  kernel  of  truth  to  preserve  it  from  loss. 
Although  this  point  of  view  was  not  conducive  to  strong  prophetic 
inspiration,  it  brought  to  pass  certain  necessary  conditions,  for  it 
put  an  end  to  the  tendency  of  the  ruling  priests  to  let  down  the  bars 
between  Judaism  and  the  Heathenism  which  closely  surrounded 
it.  This  tendency  had  been  evident  between  the  return  and  the 
arrival  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  high  priests  had  given  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  to  play  the  ruler  after  the  manner  of  the  Eth- 
narchs  of  the  contiguous  provinces.  When,  however,  under  the 
guidance  of  Ezra,  the  ^^  just  man  "  became  the  legally  clean  and 
the  exact  observer  of  the  Law,  this  too  liberal  interpretation  of 
priestly  rule  was  at  an  end. 

Furthermore,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  true  Israel  now  ap- 
peared. The  Israelite  was  no  longer  simply  the  dweller  in  the 
land  who  could  prove  his  continuous  presence  there.  This  the 
Samaritan,  mongrel  though  he  was,  could  claim,  and  go  far  to 
prove.  Sanballat  had  built  about  the  year  420  b.  c.  that  rival 
temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  vaunted  its  prior  claim  to  pos* 
session  of  the  true  worship.  But  under  the  new  observances  in- 
augurated in  the  time  of  Ezra  the  true  Israelite  was  the  man  who 
had  returned  from  the  Captivity,  had  kept  himself  clean  from  all 
heathen  alliances,  had  helped  to  reestablish  religion  in  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  and  belonged  beyond  a  suspicion  to  the  renaissance 
of  religion.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling,  Judaism  ceased  to  be  a 
national  or  tribal  name  ;  from  this  time  on  it  repi*esented  a  set* 
tied  religious  conviction  which  distinguished  the  true  Hebrew  from  ' 
^*  that  abandoned  people  who  lived  in  Shechem."  May  not  the 
phrase  ^^  Congregation  of  the  Captivity  "  be  intended  to  point  out 
the  blue  blood  of  a  class  distinction  ?  Slavery,  also,  at  this  time 
disappeared.  No  Judsean  would  buy  a  Judaaan.  The  year  of 
emancipation  ceased  to  have  any  significance,  as  an  obligation. 
Almsgiving  became  a  prime  virtue :  almoners  were  appointed  in 
every  town,  and  the  command  went  forth  that  there  be  no  poor 
in  the  land.  For  once,  an  effective  anti-poverty  society  was 
inaugurated,  and  practically,  it  continues  among  the  Jews  to  this 
day ;  the  same  term  is  used  now  as  then  for  the  Hebrew  almoner. 
From  this  same  time  must  be  dated  the  regulation  of  the  houses  of 
prayer ;  the  order  of  public  services  in  the  synagogue ;  the  estab* 
lishment  of  schools  and  the  joumeyings  of  the  scribes  through  the 
land  as  interpreters  of  the  law.     Another  significant  change  came 
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some  what  later,  the  substitution  of  the  Aramiean  for  the  older 
Ph(£Qician  character  lo  writing  the  Hebrew  language  ;  along  with 
this  c^me  the  **  New  Hebrew^"  the  adoption  of  the  AramaBau  dia- 
lect^ and  the  relegation  of  the  classic  language  to  the  schools  and 
the  learned  as  practically  a  "  dead  tongue/* 

No  prophet  of  the  older  type  appeared  in  Israel  during  this 
time  of  the  hardening  of  the  shell  about  the  religious  life,  unless  we 
must  except  the  Second  I^ah  —  the  Great  Unknown  —  a  prophet 
of  the  time  of  the  Exile  and  the  Restoration.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  one  fervent  aoul  whose  word  has  pome  down  to  U8»  He  did 
not  belong  to  the  spiritual  oi*der  of  Amos,  Micah,  and  Joel  j  he  had 
not  Ezekiers  imagination,  or  the  political  sagacity  of  Jeremiah, 
Manifestly,  he  has  joined  those  who  are  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  inspiration  to  strict  obedience,  and  he  is  intent  upon 
preventing  any  decline  from  the  strictest  observance  of  the  newly 
imposed  regulations  of  daily  life,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
It  is  signilieant  that  we  have  the  same  date  assigned  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  and  the  message 
of  Malachi  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Angel,*'  — 420  B,  c.  All  deliver- 
ances were  now  an  "  Echo  of  the  Voice,  ■*  The  connection  of  this 
prophet  with  the  new  order  of  the  worship  of  the  Law,  ratlier 
tliaji  with  the  older  ethical  inspiration,  appears  in  the  fact  that  he 
alone  among  all  the  prophetic  writers  mentions  the  Law  of  Moses, 
Nowhere  in  the  Prophets  is  Sinai  named :  this  indicates  cither  m 
supreme  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  to  the  giving  of 
the  law  by  Moses  or  else  that  the  law,  as  Exra  and  his  succes- 
sors understood  it,  was  not  really  given  until  after  the  return  from 
the  Captivity. 

But  now  a  new  and  potent  influence  appears,  in  the  inteRectual 
life  of  Israel.  With  the  Persian  conquest  the  dogmatic  and  spec- 
ulative dualism  of  the  Zarathustrian  cult  made  itself  felt  in 
Western  Asia,  There  was  a  consequent  heightening  of  the  power 
of  imagination,  due  to  this  more  abstract  way  of  dealing  with  the 
unseen  world*  A  result  of  tins  relation  of  the  Persian  to  the 
Babylonian  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jew  on  the  other  is  the  sig- 
nificant claim  soon  to  li^  put  forth  by  the  Jew  to  a  more  fidly 
developed  theory  of  the  future  life.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  not 
expressed  a  speculative  interest  in  the  world  of  spirits  other  than 
that  conveyed  in  the  picture  of  the  shadowy  and  uncertain  Sheol. 
This  "Underworld'*  was  the  dwelling  of  righteous  and  unright- 
eous alike:  it  was  "  rather  a  negation  of  life  than  a  declaration 
of  immortality-"    But  the  Zarathustrian  influence  penetrated  even 
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the  singularly  incnrioos  mind  of  the  Jew :  the  G^den  of  Eden  of 
Genesis  was  elaborated  into  a  Paradise  of  delight  awaiting  the 
righteous  dead :  the  disgusting  Valley  of  Hinnom  outside  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  became  the  symbol  of  a  Gehenna,  to  which  the  un- 
righteous would  be  hurried  after  death :  the  old  conception  of  long 
life  to  the  righteous  and  of  a  sudden  cutting  off  of  the  wicked 
gave  place  to  a  ^^  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment "  and  a  grad- 
uated scheme  of  retribution.^  The  Royal  Counselors,  the  ^  Seven 
Amshaspands,"  of  the  Persian  throne  were  represented  by  the 
Seven  Holy  Watchers  who  stood  ready  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Etemal.2 

This  was  not  a  speedy  development,  nor  did  it  come  by  any 
copying  of  Persian  doctrine.  The  Jew  might  be  infected  by  a 
subtle  influence  and  show  its  results  in  the  fronting  of  his  thought 
in  a  new  direction ;  but  he  would  indignantly  have  repudiated  any 
intentional  modification  of  his  thought  under  the  persuasion  of 
any  outside  cult,  which  at  best  could  only  afford  him  a  back- 
ground against  which  to  emblazon  his  motto,  ^^  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lford,  the  Eternal  is  One  I "  As  Professor  Cheyne  says :  "  The 
influence  exerted  upon  Israel  by  Babylon  and  Persia  was  not  that 
of  a  master  upon  a  slave,  but  of  one  disciple  of  the  true  God  upon 
another."  However  little  this  speculative  change  may  seem  to  us 
an  advance  upon  the  simple  severity  of  the  monotheism  now  firmly 
established  in  Israel,  it  has  to  recommend  it  the  quickening  of 
imagination  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  ideal  over  the 
rather  commonplace  ethics  of  Israel.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
ever  tightening  ritual  strictness  of  the  Judaeans  adds  innumerable 
tests  of  ceremonial  purity,  as  though  in  emulation  of  the  ritual  of 
the  Persians. 

When,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  the 
Persian  rule  in  Palestine  was  broken  by  the  Greek  conquest  of  the 
East,  and  Oriental  despotism  yielded  to  the  less  personal  rule  of 
the  West,  the  monotheism  of  the  Judsean  was  found  to  be  pene- 
trated by  a  speculative  infusion  which,  far  from  being  disturbed 
by  the  Greeks,  was  fostered  and  deepened  by  their  intellectual 
enterprise  and  unbounded  curiosity.     The  Greek  mind  itself  had 

*  See  Cheyne' 8  Origin  of  the  Psalter  on  Pss.  xvi.,  xrii.,  xzzvL,  xlix.,  bdiL, 
Izxiii.,  which,  he  holds,  contain  a  vague,  nniheological  expression  of  the  hope 
of  a  future  life. 

'  2^ch.  iii.  9;  iv.  10.  <<The  seven  eyes  of  the  Lord,  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  whole  earth."  **  The  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne,** 
Rev.  i.  4. 
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passed  beyoi)d  the  crude  materialism  of  itd  earlier  thoa^ht  con- 
oerning  the  world,  and  bad  been  led  by  tbe  Socratic  pbiloaapby  to 
aa  idealisiu,  of  wbieh  we  shall  see  the  exaggerated  developtnent 
in  the  ceatury  before  the  Christiati  era^  in  the  alniast  univertial 
adoption  of  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  and  the  sean*b 
for  "  hidden  wladom  "  wherever  the  slightest  impediment  hvy  in 
the  path  of  common-sens^*  We  must  i>ear  constantly  in  mind^ 
therefore,  that  in  the  period  in  which  the  Jew  ehaoged  from  a 
Babylonian  to  a  Persiau  and  from  a  Persian  to  a  Greek  master, 
the  Greek  people  bad  passed  through  a  struggle,  political,  theo- 
logical, and  philosophicaL  Politically,  the  sepaiute  life  of  states 
had  resulted  in  placing  now  this  and  now  that  state  in  supre- 
macy ;  tbe  petty  monarchies  had  lieen  extended  into  oligarchies, 
and  through  all  the  changes  tbe  necessity  of  political  unity  made 
itself  felt  more  and  more.  Theologically.,  the  poets  of  the  fifth 
oentury,  ^^chylua,  Sophocles,  and  Euripiiles,  bad  been  striving 
to  C3cpress  worthier  conceptions  of  deity.  Zeus  had  urged  big 
way  to  the  place  of  honor  among  the  godsj  as  the  One  who  "  bad 
clothed  the  earth  with  its  many  colored  garments**'  ^  Greek  lit- 
erature offers  little  that  resembles  the  sublime  and  religious  poetry 
of  creation  which  the  Hebrew  ha<l  uttered  in  entire  disregard  of 
Bcientific  speculation.  But  philoeopbically  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek  ethics  were  approaching  the  same  plane*  This  fact  is  well 
brought  out  by  Zeller:  "  Among  the  Greeks  as  nowhere  else  the 
universally  recognised  moral  laws  are  referred  to  the  will  of  the 
gods,  ^id  their  inviolability  is  founded  on  the  belief  of  divine 
retributive  justice*  This  belief  gained  considerably  in  power 
from  the  time  that  the  ideas  concerning  a  future  state  entered  its 
aervice,  and  the  shadowy  existence  in  Hades,  beyond  which  the 
belief  in  immortality  of  the  Homeric  period  never  went,  was  filled 
with  greater  life  and  meaning  through  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
retribution."  To  tbe  spread  of  such  a  doctrine  the  Pythagoi^eans 
mightily  contributed  by  their  teaching  of  tnins migration  and  re- 
Ineamation,  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  moral  sense. 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  Professor  Cheyne  tells  us,  that  *'  Immor- 
tality among  the  Greeks  passed  from  being  an  aristocratic  privi- 
lege and  wa^  thrown  open  t*i  tbe  common  people,"  The  gaints 
were  no  longer  the  aristou  they  might  also  ]>e  drawn  from  the 
sweating  rank  of  oi  pofloi^  That  the  Palestinian  Jew  did  not 
reach  this  conception  of  the  right  of  man  as  man  to  all  religious 

1  S«e  Et«1^  Abb0tt^«  Tktolugif  and  Ethics  qf  Sophodes,  and  Prolea»or 
Wenley'i  Socram  ond  ChrtMi. 
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privileges  may  be  inferred  from  the  oontemptuoiu  reference  to  the 
common  people  in  John  vii.  49,  where  the  Pharisees  say :  *^  This 
mob  which  knoweth  not  the  Law  are  aconrsecL*'  The  unhistorical 
but  significant  legend  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Grreece  is  a 
sign  of  a  deeper  sense  for  morals  in  the  people.  The  ethical 
dream  had  been  expressed  in  moral  precepts,  and  these  had  been 
given  a  historical  setting,  and  an  authoritative  name. 

The  interval  between  the  Testaments  has  been  called  ^^Tlie 
Centuries  of  Silence/'  The  phrase  is  most  untrue;  for,  as  a 
whole,  this  time  was  vocal  with  the  cry  of  a  battle  in  which  em- 
pire contended  with  empire,  and  philosophy  with  philosophy :  it 
was  an  age  of  earnest  and  angry  contention.  But  the  hundred 
years  succeeding  the  death  of  Nehemiah  are  for  us,  so  far  as  any 
record  remains  of  that  Judsean  history,  a  century  of  silence. 
For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  the  period  from  the  death 
of  this  sturdy  old  captain  at  Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  the  Greek 
conquest  of  Persia  has  no  Jewish  history.  That  it  was  a  period 
of  growth  and  development  with  the  Judaeans  —  especially  in  their 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  life  —  is  evident  from  the  changes 
which  the  close  of  the  century  shows.  The  stress  of  external 
events  made  it  a  time  of  heavy  taxation  and  distress,  —  a  time  of 
struggle  with  Samaria,  and  of  internal  conflict  for  the  control  of 
the  high  priest's  office.  The  strong  and  wise  sway  of  Macedonia 
over  all  the  region  from  the  Mediterranean  to  India  came  to  an 
end  with  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  The  prowess  of  the 
united  Greek  armies  was  made  ineffectual  by  the  lust  and  greed  of 
their  leaders.  There  was  no  successor  fit  to  take  the  crown  now 
faUen  from  the  youthful  brow  of  the  master  of  the  world :  there 
were  left  only  pigmies  contending  over  the  spoils.  To  the  gentlest 
of  aU  the  captains  of  Alexander,  Ptolemy  Soter,  Egjrpt  fell  in  the 
division  of  the  empire.  Liower  Syria  was  soon  acquired  by  con- 
quest,  and  thus  Judaea  became  once  more  subject  to  Egypt.  This 
relation  was  maintained  in  the  war  which  now  began  between 
Ptolemy  and  the  other  Macedonian  captains,  and  it  brought  with 
it  gxeat  advantages.  During  the  rule  of  Alexander,  settlements 
of  Jews  had  begun  to  form  in  Egypt,  where  they  were  well  re- 
ceived and  prospered.  When  the  struggle  of  Ptolemy  with  De- 
metrius and  Antigonns,  b.  c.  812-801,  had  closed,  emigration  to 
Egypt  from  the  cities  of  Palestine,  scored  by  the  ravages  of  war, 
became  popular,  as  the  Jews  were  thus  nearer  to  the  protecting 
throne  of  the  king.  So  began  that  Egyptian-Judsean  life,  which 
powerfully  influenced  the  later  thinking  of  the  Jew,  and  penetrated 
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the  Christian  thoa<^ht  of  four  centuries*  Many  Jews  too  of  nortli- 
em  Palestine  found  their  way  to  the  court  of  Seleucas  ut  Autiocb^ 
destined  to  become  the  soun^  of  influences  iis  evil  as  the  influence 
of  Alexandria  was  benign* 

We  have  come  to  the  opening  of  the  third  century  before  Christ* 
and  the  first  great  name  since  the  death  of  Nehemiab,  the  high 
priest,  Simon  the  Just*  Here  the  words  of  Graetz  may  well  be 
(|Uotcd :  — 

**  For  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  the 
Jiidsean  nation  might  have  been  represented  in  its  inner  life  under 
the  form  of  a  caterpillar,  which  covers  itself  with  a  web  in  orfler 
to  weave  thread  from  the  juices  of  its  own  body  :  and,  in  its  outer 
life,  tinder  the  form  of  a  martyr,  bearing  humiliation  and  insult 
alike  in  dilence.  Until  that  date  it  had  not  produced  any  one 
mail  who  by  his  one  strong  individuality  eoidd  be  regarded  as  the 
great  author  of  a  new  movement ;  no  one  had  arisen  capable  of 
giving  the  Judseans  direction  and  enthusiasm.  The  stimulus  for 
development  and  improvement  had  always  come  from  withoutt  — 
from  the  principal  men  of  Persia  or  Babylon,  But  now  the  people 
were  separated  from  their  co-religionists  of  these  lands  in  conse- 
quence of  new  political  circumstances.  The  Juil^aus  of  the  £u< 
[>hrates  and  the  Tigris  could  no  longer  carry  on  an  active  inter- 
course with  their  brethren  in  the  motlier-couutry.  For  the  reign- 
ing dynasties,  the  Seleucidse  and  the  Ptolemies,  looked  upon  one 
another  with  fiuspicion,  and  frequent  visits  of  the  Jud^ans  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Seleucidae  to  the  Jndseans  of  Jerusalem  would 
have  been  unfavorably  regarded  at  Alexandria*  Had  the  nation 
not  been  able  to  rouse  itself  in  its  own  country  without  extraneous 
help  it  would  have  been  lost:  a  people  which  cannot  exis^t  or  im- 
prove of  itself  must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  insignificance.  But 
the  right  man  arose  at  the  right  time*  He  saved  the  Judsean 
community  from  its  fall.  This  man  was  Simon  the  Just.  In  an 
age  deflcient  in  great  men  he  appears  like  a  lofty  and  luxuriant 
tree  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  country/* 

But  confusion  reigned  after  his  death.  His  son  ODiaa  was  too 
young  to  assume  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  the  other  child  was 
a  daughter,  married  to  one  Toliiah,  a  man  of  priestly  rank.  A  son 
of  Tobiah,  named  Joseph,  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  tax- 
gatherer  of  Lf>wer  Syria,  became  the  head  of  a  party  known  in  th© 

'  The  sajirij?  attributed  to  Sinion  the  Just  iiidieAte^i  the  fiiitdament«l  idea  in 
Ibe  Judaiitn  of  thU  time,  —  **  On  three  thioga  ih&  world  roata  ;  on  the  L«fr,  on 
DiTind  Servi(?ef  and  on  good  warks.^ 
TOU  L  — xo.  I.  8 
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disgraceful  straggles  for  the  higH  priest's  office  as  the  Tobiadsd. 
He  maintained  his  lucrative  holding  from  the  Egyptian  court  for 
twenty-two  years,  for  so  closely  had  he  identified  himself  with  the 
interests  of  Egypt,  that  upon  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in 
223  B.  c.  Ptolemy  Pbilopater  continued  the  tax-gatherer  in  his 
hateful  office.  In  218  b.  c.  Antiochus  the  Great  began  the  en- 
croachments from  Upper  Syria,  which  in  the  century  following 
precipitated  the  War  of  Independence,  a  struggle  of  singular 
heroism,  and  military  success  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  num- 
bers, —  the  one  period  between  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  Chris- 
tian era  when  the  Jews  could  claim  an  independent  existence  as 
a  nation.  But  Antiochus  the  Great  could  get  no  permanent  foot- 
ing in  JudsBa.  Egypt  was  still  too  strong ;  and  the  Jew  remained 
loyal  to  the  southern  kingdom.  Meantime  Joseph  the  tax-gath- 
erer, not  satisfied  with  pillaging  his  countrymen,  proved  his  de- 
votion to  his  Egyptian  master  by  introducing  into  the  Holy  City 
the  rude  and  boisterous  Dionysian  festival  lately  imported  into 
Alexandria  by  the  luxurious  court.  Greek  learning  and  Greek 
license  had  taken  possession  of  the  capital,  and  all  the  provinces 
felt  the  consequent  demoralization.  This  was  the  influence  which 
in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era  made  Csesarea  a  Roman 
city,  and  Tiberias  almost  entirely  un-Jewish,  —  a  centre  for  the 
Roman  games  where  the  Jew,  the  Roman,  and  the  Greek  con- 
tended on  equal  terms  in  the  pakestra  and  the  stadium.  Jerusa- 
lem itself  was  to  become  the  home  of  a  parasitic  party,  the  Hero- 
dians,  who  took  their  manners  and  their  morals  from  the  court 
of  the  Idumsean  kings,  ^^  the  Herodian  lords  of  the  land."  But 
before  this  depth  was  reached  the  high  priest^s  office  became  the 
gift  of  the  court  of  Syria,  and  citizenship  in  Antioch  was  coveted 
and  bought  by  the  Jew  of  Jerusalem. 

Graetz  places  in  this  time,  about  200  B.  c,  the  composition  of 
the  ^^  Song  of  Songs,'*  which  he  thinks  was  written  by  a  Grecian 
Jew,  or  Hellenist,  to  celebrate  sacred  as  contrasted  with  profane 
love.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  book  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
another  work,  referred  to  this  same  time,  the  Koheleth,  or  Ee- 
clesiastes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era  a  vigorous  debate  was  going  on  as  to  the  right  which  these 
works  have  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  If  the  two  belong  to 
the  same  time,  say  B.  C.  250-130,  they  represent  two  distinct  phases 
of  literary  activity  of  the  Jew.  To  modern  Jews  the  **  Song  of 
Songs  *'  is  more  than  the  amorous  drama  which  M.  Renan  would 
put  seven  centuries  earlier:  to  some  of  them  at  least  it  represents 
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ia  the  story  of  the  chastity  and  faithful  love  of  the  Shu  nam  mite 
tlie  stru^^le  of  the  uuoormpted  Jew  amid  the  seductions  of  Grei-k 
life  aud  thought. 

Alreiidy  the  Palestinian  Jew  and  the  more  serious  amon^  hia 
bretlnen  in  Greek  lauds  had  entered  the  refleijtive  ^leriod  of  IxU 
erary  activity  *  The  proverbial  philosophy  which  ta  preserved  in 
the  Buok  of  Proverbs,  aud  penetrates  the  **  Wisdom  of  Bc^lomtiu  " 
and  the  **  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Siracli,'*  ects  forth  with  j^rcat 
acuteness  and  mm^h  licanty  a  working- theory  of  ethics  —  a  late 
expression  of  the  slowly  accumulating  pbiloaopky  of  life.  The 
Book  of  To  bit  extols  the  duty  of  almsnivin^,  iiu  plying  that  it  is 
an  earthly  virtue  which  enlists  the  interested  regard  of  Heaven. 
So  far,  at  least,  the  beautiful  story  is  Jewish  ;  but  the  part  as- 
fiigued  til  tiie  augtd  Raphael,  attending  youug  Tobias  on  his  jour- 
ney and  instrueting  htm  how  to  briug  to  naught  the  devices  of 
the  demon  Asmodeus,  in  certainly  a  Zarathustrian  scene  intro* 
dueed  into  the  plot  of  the  Jewish  drama.  Tlda  reflective  pe- 
riod must  be  credited  with  those  two  widely  divergent  dramatic 
pteet»9,  the  Book  of  » Jonah  and  the  Book  of  Esther.  The  Book  of 
Jonah  is  so  catholic  io  its  intcrpretattou  of  tlie  divine  care  for  a 
heathen  city  as  to  seem  scarcely  at  all  Jewish :  the  Book  of  Kstherf 
on  the  contniry,  is  so  patriotic  in  its  soHcitiide  for  the  Jew  as  a 
Jew  and  for  Jewish  ritual  ami  observance,  that  the  author  forgeta 
ta  mention  the  name  of  God,  —  an  error  corrected  in  the  Greek 
recensions^  in  which  prayers  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moitleeai 
and  Esther. 

In  all  these  works  we  see  the  freer  handling  of  history  by  Jew- 
ish writers  in  the  interest  of  a  literary  and  philosophic  purpose: 
in  the  Book  of  Esther  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  national  feel- 
ing, which  in  tbe  second  century  was  to  find  its  most  ank-nt 
expression,  when  the  trumpet  call  of  the  Book  of  Diiniel  shfuild 
match  the  sword-stroke  of  the  Maccabean  heroes.  The  tluiUing 
Btory  of  Judith  should  not  be  passed  over,  '*  f uU  intleed  of  con- 
tradictions, geographical^  theological,  aud  strategical'*  but  nntuis- 
takably  patriotic,  a  drama  of  Providence.  The  part  played  by 
the  woman  ia  Jewish  rather  than  Persian  or  Greek.  But  the  re- 
flective tendency  is  seen  in  its  finest  development  in  the  '*  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,"  and  in  the  "  Wis<1om  of  Jesus^  the  Son  of  Sirach/' 
Contrast  the  pessimism  of  Ecclesiastcs,  declaring,  "  that  which 
befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  abo  the  beasts  <  .  .  as  the 
QUfi  dieth  so  dietb  the  other"  with  the  confidence  in  God,  beauti* 
fully  expressed  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon :  — 
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*^  Thon  canst  show  thy  great  strength  at  all  times  when  thoa 
wilt:  and  who  may  withstand  the  power  of  thy  arm?  For  the 
whole  world  before  thee  is  as  a  little  grain  of  the  balance,  yea,  as 
a  drop  of  the  morning  dew  that  falleth  down  upon  the  earth. 
But  thou  hast  mercy  upon  all :  for  thou  canst  do  all  things,  and 
winhest  at  the  sins  of  men,  because  they  should  amend.  For 
thou  lovest  all  the  things  that  are  and  abhorrest  nothing  that  thou 
hast  made :  for  never  wouldest  thou  have  made  anything,  if 
thou  hadst  hated  it.  And  how  could  anything  have  endured,  if 
it  had  not  been  thy  will?  or  been  preserved,  if  it  had  not  been 
called  by  thee?  But  thou  sparest  all,  for  they  are  thine,  O  Lord, 
thou  lover  of  souls."  "  This,*'  says  Professor  Toy,  "  is  Platonism 
and  Stoicism  interpreted  by  Jewish  theology.**  The  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  is  saturated  by  a  pessimism  which  must  be  derived 
from  the  later  school  of  the  Gbreek  cynics.  **The  writer  still 
believes  in  God,  and  is  so  far  a  Jew ;  but  his  belief  in  Ood  gives 
him  no  comfort"  (Toy).  The  sharp  and  contemptuous  attack 
upon  the  idols  of  the  heathen  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  should 
not  fail  of  mention.  "They  are  surely  no  gods,'*  since  their 
priests  must  wipe  the  dust  from  their  eyes,  protect  their  gar- 
ments from  moths  and  guard  them  from  harm  in  every  way ;  it 
is  a  strange  and  attractive  mingling  of  wit  and  indignation,  much 
in  the  style  of  the  later  Prophets. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  literary  activity ;  but  many  works 
are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  or  through  brief  quotation  in  the 
books  which  remain.  These  include  apocryphal  writings  admitted 
by  the  Roman  Church  into  its  canon,  and  many  others  more  dis- 
tinctly apocalyptic  in  their  purpose,  —  among  them  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses.  This 
mass  of  literature  represents,  on  one  side,  a  struggle  of  Pales- 
tinian Judaism  against  the  infusion  of  foreign  thought,  and  on 
the  other  the  obvious  surrender  to  this  influence  in  lands  more 
remote  from  the  altars  of  Israel.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
these  apocalyptic  writings  are  prophetic  in  form  and  intensely 
national  and  poetic  in  their  temper.  Many  a  great  name  of  the 
past  is  invoked  to  aid  in  the  delivery  of  the  message  of  courage 
and  inspiration,  appealing  to  Israel  by  its  memories  to  insure  the 
f  ulBlling  of  its  hopes.  "  The  quick  succession  of  empire  to  em- 
pire in  the  midst  of  which  the  Jew  stood  fast  gave  to  the  Jew 
the  conception  of  Israelis  destiny  as  certain  amid  all  fluctuations, 
and  his  philosophy  of  history  became  a  dogmatic  declaration  of 
purpose  of  Jehovah  as  the  Ood  of  the  Hebrew  people." 
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Especially  intereeting  and  important  in  tlita  period  is  the  devd- 
optnciit  of  tlie  Measianio  hope  and  idt;al.  Begiuniug  m  the  virion 
of  a  peniotial  ruler  of  a  glorious  realaif  going  on  to  picture  Israel 
itself  as  the  embodiment  of  the  ideals,  a  Messianic  Nation,  it  endii 
as  a  requiem  for  a  suffering  MesBtah.  The  personal  Messisih,  aa 
Judge  and  arbiter,  more  and  more  eomes  into  view  in  the  century 
before  the  birih  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  The  catastrophic  and 
dramatic  heralding  of  ''Hhe  coming^*  appears  lo  Enoch  as  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and,  later,  in  the  Epi^itle  of  Barnabaa.  One 
point  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  reading  these  viiaions  of  mingled 
patriotism  and  religion.  The  Messiah,  however  glorious,  regal, 
ami  strong,  is  nowhere  pictured  as  other  than  human.  It  is  ide^ 
humanity,  but  it  is  still  unmistakably  humanity.  The  Messiah  is 
always  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  waiting  u}>oa  the  will  of  the 
Most  High.  Paul  might  be  quoting  from  any  of  these  apoca^ 
lyptio  visions,  when  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  sets 
forth  the  constant  statement  of  the  New  Testament,  tliat  Christ  is 
not  the  end,  but  a  means  to  an  end.  ^^  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  unto  God  the  Father,  that  God 
niiiy  be  All  and  in  all  ;  ,  .  .  the  Son  also  himself  &haU  be  sub> 
jecti'd  unto  him  that  did  put  all  things  under  him.'* 

But  w4iile  these  patriotic  and  idealistic  influences  have  been  at 
work,  two  most  important  events  have  occui-red.  The  first  of 
ttjese  is  the  appearanoe  of  the  Torah  in  its  Greek  version  under 
the  fostering  oversight  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  Penta^ 
tench,  and  later  tlie  Prophets,  now  ap]>ealed  to  the  Greek  in  his 
own  tongue.  Tiiis  was  another  influence  which  the  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine resisted,  but  happily  without  success.  The  depth  of  his  ha^ 
tred  for  this  incursion  of  Greek  learning  may  be  judgetl  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  second  century  of  our  era  a  rival  Greek  version 
appeared  bearing  the  name  of  Aquila,  ami  put  forth  in  Palestine 
as  a  proof  of  the  control  of  the  Scripture  by  a  triumphant  rabbin- 
ism  on  Palestinian  soil.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  genius  of 
Philo  of  Alexandria  has  given  Jewish  exegesis  its  first  systematic 
form  for  the  HeUenio  Jew,  The  other  event  is  political.  The 
hearty  jealousy  of  the  Seleucidie  in  the  north  and  the  responsive 
hatred  of  the  Ptolemiea  in  the  south  brouglit  about  the  crisis 
so  long  postponed.  The  Greek  learning  of  the  mild  Ptolemaio 
dynasty  diverted  the  energies  of  the  Egyptian  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  field  of  letters ;  even  the  coins  of  the  later  age  show 
a  loss  of  virile  stri^ngth  in  the  faces  of  the  kings.  With  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  IV*,  b,  c,  205,  Palestine  passed  under  the  eon- 
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trol  of  Syria ;  the  Jews,  foreseeing  the  sure  decline  of  the  Alexan- 
drian power,  had  indeed  already  transferred  their  allegiance  to 
the  northern  kingdom.  The  Syrian  kings  looked  with  greedy 
eyes  on  the  temple  treasures,  and  Jew  vied  with  Jew  to  rob  the 
temple  and  win  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Antioch.  These  conten- 
tions resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  in  B.  O.  168  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  placing  of  a  Syrian  garrison  in 
the  fortress  of  A  era,  preparatory  to  the  extermination  of  the  Jews. 
This  extermination  Antiochus  now  ordered ;  his  general,  Apol- 
lonius,  was  appointed  to  execute  the  decree.  The  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  and  circumcision  were  prohibited ;  a  systematic 
search  was  made  for  all  copies  of  the  Law,  and  the  possession  of 
such  a  copy  was  made  a  capital  offense ;  in  the  desecrated  temple 
heathen  altars  were  erected  to  the  Olympian  deities ;  and  on  an 
altar  which  surmounted  that  of  the  burnt  offering  sacrifices  to 
Ecus  were  offered  before  the  eyes  of  the  scandalized  Jews.  The 
persecution  was  not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  war  of  exter- 
mination (or  conversion)  was  meant  to  be  final  and  unrelenting. 
In  the  country  towns  the  same  exactions  were  made,  and  every* 
where  the  local  officers  were  ordered  to  compel  the  Jews  to  offer 
sacrifice  and  eat  the  flesh  of  swine.  Like  nearly  every  other  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  this  had  no  moral  motive. 

But  now  there  appeared  two  unexpected  means  of  salvation  for 
the  Law  and  the  religion  of  Israel.  The  Septuagint  Version, 
which  the  Jew  of  Palestine  had  despised,  was  far  beyond  the 
power  of  Antiochus  or  the  cruelty  of  his  agents.  In  all  the  Greek 
lands,  the  religion  of  Israel  was  now  known,  and  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Jew  had  taken  their  place  among  the  classics  of  the  world. 
Alexandria  swarmed  with  Jews,  intellectually  alert  and  pros- 
perous ;  the  Dispersion  had  become  a  means  of  national  preserva- 
tion. The  feeling,  again,  had  long  been  growing  more  intense 
which  led  the  Jews  to  turn  to  those  **  waters  of  Babylon,"  where 
they  had  wept  when  they  remembered  Zion.  As  in  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  a  new  aristocracy  of  the  true  Israel  had  been 
formed,  so  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  people  in  Judaea,  a 
new  sanctity  attached  to  their  devout  and  prosperous  brethren  in 
the  East.  This  feeling  found  its  full  expression  later  in  the  sacred- 
ness  attached  to  the  Talmud,  produced  among  these  Eastern  de- 
votees, and  made  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the 
chosen  home  of  Jewish  learning  until  the  eleventh  century  of  our 
era.  Under  Syrian  oppression  the  Palestinian  Jew  turned  with 
affection  and  hope  to  the  land  from  whidi  four  hundred  years  be* 
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foro  Ezra  had  come  with  the  Law  of  God  in  hi  a  hand.  This  tender 
feelini^  for  Babylonian  Judaism  may  be  seen  in  the  way  in  which 
Babylon  wad  included  in  any  mention  of  JudaiBni,  while  Western 
and  Egyptian  Jndaism  were  jealously  exeUided*  A  curious  rabbin- 
ieiU  comment  on  Isaiah  xliii.  6,  expliiins  the  words  *'niy  aona 
from  afar/*  to  mean  exiles  to  Babylon,  who  have  remained  ui«n ; 
and  ''*  my  daughters  from  tlie  end  of  tJie  eai^h  ^'  tcj  mean  exiles  in 
other  lands,  who  have  become  as  women* 

The  full  tide  of  hatred  and  perneeution  erept  slowly  and  sitraly 
up  the  hi  11^30 nntry  of  J  ndsea.  It  i-eaehod  at  length  the  little  town 
of  Modbi,  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  amotig^  the  hills  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  its  flood  of  emelty  web  broken  against  the 
altar  of  sacrifice,  erected  by  the  representative  of  Syria  to  try  the 
faith  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet  among  the  hilk.  The  scene 
has  a  fine  dramatic  interest  The  reconl  of  it  in  the  first  Book  of 
Maccabees  is  familiar  and  thrilling.  Old  MattathiaSt  surrounded 
by  his  five  sons,  stands  among  his  neighbors  in  the  place  of  his 
birth^  whither  he  has  fied  from  the  sad  scenes  in  Jerusalem*  He 
is  an  agonized  sjiectator  of  the  ordeal  enacted  in  the  name  of 
Aiitiochus  the  King  of  Syria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  be  resisted 
in  the  nam©  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  on  tlie  other.  A  recreant 
Jew  approaches  the  altar  and  canforras  to  the  heathen  require- 
inent,  timidly  offering  a  sac^rifice  to  the  Olympian  gods.  The 
wrath  of  Mattathias  leaps  into  flame  ;  he  slays  the  traitor  to  Israel, 
and  o\rertbrows  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Followed  by  his  heroic  sons 
he  proclaims  the  War  of  Independence,  which  i*.  to  become  a 
strujxgle  for  natlrmal  existence,  a  miracle  of  courage  and  zeal,  and 
which  swept  before  it  the  armies  of  Syria  like  stuhble  before  the 
£aaie.  The  nation  continued  independent;  though  beleaguered, 
nntii  the  Pharisees  invited  the  protection  of  Rome  in  B.  c.  63. 

Tbronghout  the  whole  period  under  review,  and  det^pite  all  po- 
litical chaugci*  and  personal  sufferings,  one  uninterrupted  influence 
made  itself  felt.  The  scribes  became  a  power  in  the  land.  In 
the  time  of  Ezra,  priest  and  scribe  were  not  clearly  distin- 
guished. From  the  time  of  the  Greek  rule,  however,  they  liecame 
unmistakubly  separate.  *'  The  best  activity  of  the  nation  during 
the  Greek  rule  appears  in  the  legal  m'hools''  (Toy),  In  the 
Maccabean  era,  two  sharply  defined  parties  may  be  discovered. 
The  names  ao  familiar  in  the  New  Testament —  Pharisee  and  Sad- 
ducee  —  now  arine,  and  continue  their  unabated  intellectual  and 
aocial  antagonism  into  the  Christian  era.  The  Pharisee  was  a 
legalist,  a  ^cribe^  and  a  bigot;  the  Saddueee  was  a  rationalist,  a 
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priest,  and  an  aristocrat.  In  the  synagogue  was  fonnd  the  uatoral 
stage  on  which  to  display  the  learning  which  the  scribe  regarded 
it  as  his  special  function  to  impart,  and  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  which  he  profoundly  believed.  At  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
also,  in  the  gates  of  the  cities,  and  in  the  courts  held  on  market 
days  in  the  towns,  the  wise  men  of  the  Law  set  themselves  ^  to 
make  many  disciples  and  to  build  a  fence  about  the  Torah.''  They 
fulfilled  the  praise  given  them  in  the  Song  of  Deborah :  *^  I  have 
been  sent  to  praise  the  scribe  of  Israel,  who  so  long  as  persecution 
endured  did  not  cease  to  expound  the  Law.  Lovely  was  it  as  they 
sat  in  the  synagogue  and  taught  the  people  the  words  of  the  Law, 
when  they  pronounced  the  blessing  and  professed  the  truth  before 
God.  Their  own  business  did  they  make  of  less  account,  and  rode 
upon  asses  through  the  whole  land "  (Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach). 

The  course  of  development  followed  by  this  teaching  of  the  oral 
law  and  the  commentary  upon  the  written  Law  may  be  briefly  in* 
dicated.  The  class  of  students  called  ^^  Sopherim  "  had  arisen  in 
response  to  a  demand  for  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
Law :  the  name  is  given  to  Ezra.  (Ezra  vii.  6.)  Doubtless,  from 
his  day  on,  there  was  a  succession  of  men  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  elaboration  of  legal  science.  But  the  study  seems  not  to 
have  been  definitely  organized  until  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  The  complete  development  of  the  branches  of  sacred 
learning  cultivated  in  the  guild  of  the  scribes  is  thus  divided  by 
Dr.  Edersheim :  The  basis  was  of  course  the  Mosaic  Law,  includ- 
ing the  elaborated  ritual  observance,  which  had  been  brought  into 
unimpeachable  authority  by  Ezra.  On  this  was  formed  the  second 
law,  or  Mishnah,  whftih  was  intended  to  explain  and  supplement 
the  Mosaic  Law.  In  the  study  of  this  second  law  rabbi,  sage, 
scribe,  and  darshan  were  absorbed.  From  their  search  g^w  up 
commentaries,  theologies,  and  dogmatics:  these  constitute  the 
Midrash.  Theology  was  again  subdivided  into  two  branches,  the 
Halachah,  and  the  Haggadah.  The  Halachah  (the  Going)  was 
the  ^^  spiritual  rule  of  the  Road ; "  it  grew  to  have  an  authority 
greater  than  Scripture  because  it  explained  Scripture.  The 
Haggadah  (the  Telling)  was  the  commentary  of  the  teachers ;  it 
had  no  authority,  and  was  meant  to  have  none,  except  that  derived 
from  the  personal  piety  and  learning  of  the  teacher  himself.  But 
as  teachers  would  arise  especially  gifted  or  personally  popular, 
their  sayings  would,  sooner  or  later,  constitute  a  body  of  doctrine. 
One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Fathers  of  ''  The  Way  '*  (Halaohah) 
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was  Hillel  the  Babylonian,  belonging  to  the  first  c^ntuTy  B.  0.  i  the 
moat  popular  of  tbe  HaggadiHtd  wa^  Ekazar  the  Median,  living  in 
the  first  century  a.  D. 

There  were  various  ways  of  studying  the  text :  there  was  tha 
Btudy  of  the  words  of  the  text  as  words ;  the  study  of  the  possible 
application  of  texts ;  then  came  the  finding  out  of  the  hidden 
meaning  —  the  giipernatural  beauty  of  the  words*  This  finally 
**  went  to  seed  "in  the  allegorical  method  of  the  Hellenist  soboolst 
which  survived  in  the  Christian  era*  It  appears  again  in  the 
Christian  Theopbilus  of  Antioch  ;  and  in  the  saying  of  OrigeD, 
^*  Whatever  in  the  Old  Testament  seema  discreditable  to  the  char- 
acter of  God  must  be  understood  as  having  some  '  hidden  mean^ 
ing/  "  How  far  in  the  search  for  the  hidden  meaning  this  in- 
genious study  of  words  went  niay  be  seen  fix»m  the  discussion  ad 
to  which  is  the  great  coniniaudment  of  the  Law.  The  question 
was  answered  in  the  Gospel  by  the  Master  of  the  art  of  living, 
in  a  way  to  set  it  at  rest  forever.  But  this  answer  was  far  too 
simple  and  spiritual  for  the  acumen  of  the  scribes.  To  one  of  the 
greatest  of  their  number  is  attributed  the  declaration  that  the 
**^  law  of  the  fringes  ^^  is  the  greatest  cooimandmeut  of  all.  This 
view  was  proved  to  be  correct  by  one  of  the  couimentators  of  a  later 
tune  through  his  discovery  that  the  word  ^'fringes*'  iu  Hebrew, 
together  with  the  number  of  knots  and  ends  proper  to  Uiis  orna- 
mental decoration  of  the  robe,  corresponded  in  its  numerical 
equivalence  to  the  whole  number  of  the  written  precepts,  six 
hundriLKl  and  thirteen  j  thus  the  "  law  of  the  fringes  "  must  be  tlie 
greatest  of  all,  for  it  includes  all.  So  impressed  was  one  of  the 
scribes  with  this  view  that  having  torn  the  fringe  of  his  robe  in 
going  up  a  latlder,  he  remained  standing  on  the  ladder  until  the 
rent  could  be  mended. 

All  this  trifling  was  in  marked  contrast  to  a  saying  attributed 
to  that  great  scribe  of  the  second  century  B.  c,  Antigonus  of 
Socho^  probably  a  Greek  both  in  name  and  training.  "  Be  aa 
servants,  who  serve  the  Master  without  view  to  reward,"  This 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  saying  of  Jesus, 
**When  ye  have  done  all,  say  we  are  unprofitable  servants;  we 
have  done  tliat  whieh  it  was  our  duty  to  do  "  (Luke  xvii.).  This 
fin©  unselfish  precept  of  Antigonus  was  the  exception.  The  com- 
mon thought  was  fast  becoming  **  the  lett-er  tliat  kilteth  j '*  more 
and  more  the  Jews  were  ''making  tlie  law  of  God  of  no  effect 
through  their  traditions/'  The  view  was  everywhere  accepted 
tliat  the  words  of  the  rabbi  were  more  bindiug  than  the  gonir 
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luandments  of  the  father  of  the  family.  All  the  words  of  the 
scribes,  they  said,  are  weighty  ;  the  words  of  the  Law  are  weighty 
and  light.  The  denunciation  by  Jesus  of  those  who'^^  bind  heavy 
burdens  on  men's  shoulders  and  will  not  lift  them  with  a  finger  '* 
is  emphasized  in  the  saying  of  Simon  Peter,  that  the  ^^  law  was  a 
yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear." 

In  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus  this  hard- 
ening and  deadening  process  was  going  forward  :  the  Maccabean 
triumph  gave  it  emphasis,  and  the  support  of  the  Pharisaic  party 
by  Roman  intervention  procured  it  new  vantage.  The  latter  en- 
riched the  services  of  religion  and  elaborated  the  lav/  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  they  impoverished  the  spirit  of  true  worship,  and 
even  seemed  to  have  made  independent  thought  impossible  on  the 
simplest  themes.  Thus  when,  in  the  synagogue,  Jesus  puts  to  them 
the  question :  ^'  Is  it  right  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  or  to  do 
evil,  to  save  life  or  to  destroy  it?"  they  held  their  peace.  Even 
such  a  simple  generalization  was  beyond  them  ;  they  had  no  quo- 
tation from  the  scribes  ready  as  an  answer ;  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  stands  up  and  points  with  the  shrunken  member  to 
where  they  sit  bewildered  at  the  simplicity  of  truth.  When  one 
surveys  this  dearth  of  originality  in  the  Jewish  mind  of  the  time, 
he  is  reminded  of  the  saying  of  Hegel :  ^^  The  soul  that  has  been 
immersed  in  a  Dead  Sea  of  moral  platitudes  comes  up  out  of  it 
invulnerable  as  Achilles,  but  with  all  the  moral  force  washed  out 
of  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  Jew 
in  the  trivialities  of  the  questions  so  ardently  discussed  by  him. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  religion  had  become  stereotyped. 
The  tendency  of  these  conventional  processes  —  educational  and 
social  —  in  their  bewildering  recurrence  and  unrelenting  exaction 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Those  who  studied  to  make  them  bind- 
ing were  equaled  in  adroitness  by  those  who  studied  how  to  avoid 
them.  Think  for  one  moment  of  the  effect  upon  the  direct  action 
of  the  moral  sense  of  such  a  device  as  the  following :  A  man  died 
on  the  Sabbath ;  it  was  not  kiMrf ul  to  remove  a  corpse  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  he  may  have  died  of  a  contagions  disease,  and  he  must 
be  buried.  What,  then,  may  be  done  ?  This  was  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty :  A  dead  body  may  not  be  removed,  but  bread  may 
be  carried  on  the  Sabbath.  Let  us  therefore  lay  a  loaf  of  bread 
upon  the  corpse,  and  then  we  may  draw  the  corpse  along,  for  we 
are  removing  the  bread ;  the  dead  man  is  but  the  vehicle  which 
supports  the  bread.    In  such  subtleties  as  these  the  moral  f oroe 
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of  the  people  was  evaporating*  It  could  th^n  have  but  one  end 
when  a  prophet  of  the  old  ijthieal  kind  arose,  declaring  as  JesuB 
of  NaaEareth  did:  "Ye  have  heai-d  it  aaid'*  thus  and  thus  .  •  * 
*^bnt  I  saj  noto  you:  '^  Ye  tithe  mint  and  anise  and  cummin, 
and  neglert  the  weightier  mutters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercj 
and  faith  «  *  .  ye  oleati.S6  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excesi*/  "  Snoh  arraignments 
must  have  left  die  suribes  blinking  like  night-birds  suddenly  con- 
fronted by  the  sun. 

The  fate  of  such  a  prophet  as  John  the  Riptist  or  Jesus  is 
sealed  by  suuh  words  spoken  to  such  a  society*  The  Pharisees 
resented  his  love  of  humanity  which  put  to  shame  their  assumed 
democracy.  It  was  hanl  for  them  to  hear  that  *'  the  sinner  that 
repenteth"  is  more  to  Heaven  than  ^Hhe  ninety  and  nine  "  cere- 
moniully  righteous*  The  Saddueees  discovered  in  the  new  prophet 
a  spiritual  insight  which  was  a  rebuke  to  their  matenaliHUi  and 
their  aflfeetation  of  liberalism ;  they  encountered  in  this  simple 
peasiint  a  free  conscinnce  which  did  not  contradict  the  Law  by 
wresting  its  letter,  and  saw  deeper  than  the  scribes  into  its  spirit 
and  meaning.  The  Zealots  heard  his  sayings  on  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  and  *'  the  Sabbath  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  Sabbath  ;  **  and  they  sought  revenge  in  memory  of  those  who 
had  perished  in  the  War  of  Independence,  because  they  would  not 
even  draw  the  sword  on  the  Sabbath.  Annas,  the  father-indaw  of 
Caiaphas  the  high  priest,  muj*t  have  been  enraged  with  this  cham- 
pirm  of  the  poor ;  for  he  owned  dovecotes  on  Mount  Olivet,  where 
ha  had  a  monopoly  of  the  offerings  of  the  poor  on  the  temple 
altars.  "As  it  is  written,  a  pair  of  turtlenloves  or  two  yoting 
pigeons"  shall  be  given  to  redeem  the  first-born  son  of  the  poor, 
lie  \\m\  ratficd  the  price  so  as  to  equal  the  difference  between  a 
penny  and  a  guinea. 

The  Roman  procurator  saw  in  Jesus  only  an  anarchist  and  a 
malcontent,  and  exhibited  him  to  Herod  as  a  curiosity.  Tlie 
rabbis  declare  that  he  is  a  failure  ;  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he 
cannot  save,*'  not  knowing  that  "he  who  would  save  others  can 
never  save  himself,'^  The  last  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  was 
broken  upon  the  wheel  of  custom,  charged  with  treason.  A  seer 
whose  vision  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  scribes, 
and  whose  communion  with  the  Eternal  had  transcended  the  range 
of  a  groveling  ritual,  he  witnesses  this  good  confession  :  "  For  this 
en<l  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  worlds  tliat  I 
might  bear  witness  unto  the  trutk" 
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The  student  of  this  period  described  as  ^*  Between  the  Testar 
ments"  turns  from  its  contemplation  saying  with  Hausrath: 
^^  The  history  of  the  Ideal  is  never  the  history  of  the  Individual, 
and  has  a  yet  deeper  signification  than  that  contained  within  the 
efforts  and  currents  of  the  passing  day,  an  eternal  signification 
and  an  absolute  purport,  which  belong  not  to  the  history  of  a 
period,  but  to  humanity,  and  in  which  every  individual  has  to 
reverence  a  mystery  of  mercy  he  also  shares." 

Thomas  B.  Sugsb. 


THE  NEW  ORTHODOXY. 


The  titles  which  we  have  placed  below  ^  represent  an  important 
movement  among  our  '^  evangelical "  churches  toward  a  larger  in- 
terpretation of  their  faith.  While  it  does  not  profess  to  be  an  or- 
ganized departure,  and  calls  itself  still  by  various  names,  it  claims 
to  be  doing  a  valuable  work  in  counteracting  the  negations  and 
the  restless  questionings  of  the  hour.  It  may  well  interest  us  as 
the  sincerest  attempt  yet  made  to  reconcile  Orthodoxy  with  mod- 
em thought.  The  frankness  with  which  the  inadequacies  of  the 
old  faith  are  recognized,  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  animates  all 
these  pages  alike,  and  their  ready  acceptance,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  of  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  are  refreshing  indeed. 
The  generous  tone  and  candid  temper  of  these  writers  are  as 
marked  as  their  distinguished  scholarship  and  ability  within  the 
lines  which  they  have  arbitrarily  marked  out  for  themselves. 

But  all  these  admirable  qualities  only  make  us  regret  the  more 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mark  out  any  lines  at  all.  As  con- 
tributions to  denominational  literature,  such  works  are  of  inesti- 
mable value ;  but  whoever  is  seeking  the  fullest  light  on  the  great 
religious  questions  of  the  hour,  or  that  unfettered  discussion  of 
spiritual  problems  to  which  the  general  student  of  religion  is  now- 
adays accustomed,  becomes  aware  at  once  that  these  pages  are 
not  for  him.  There  is  a  point  in  his  inquiries  beyond  which  he 
is  not  expected  to  go.  No  doubt  there  is  a  large  denominational 
constituency  within   the  various  churches  to  which   it  is  worth 

*  The  Freedom  of  Faith.    By  Theodore  T.  Munger.     1883. 
Progreisive  Orthodoxy,    By  the  Editors  of  the  Andwer  Review.    1886w 
The  New  Theology.    By  John  Basoom.    1891. 
Who  Wrote  the  Bible  f    By  Washington  Gladden.    1891. 
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while  to  appeal ;  btit  as  there  is  a  Btill  larger  constituency  witliout* 
to  wliich  d**nonii national  aSFairs  are  nothing,  while  the  universal 
themes  of  religion  are  of  vast  in  amenta  we  cannot  hut  wish  tliat 
their  needs  also  had  been  taken  into  account.  The  single  protest 
which  we  are  inclined  to  enter  against  the  New  Orthodoxy  is  that 
it  needlessly  limits  its  own  infltienee  and  scope. 

To  come  at  onee  to  detaib^  let  u&  take,  for  in  stance ^  its  dealings 
with  the  Smptnres,  On  no  one  point  do  these  representatives  of 
the  new  fiiith  seem  more  perfectly  agreed  than  in  accepting  the 
methods  and  many  of  the  results  of  modem  Biblical  criticism* 
They  assume,  as  frankly  as  could  be  asked,  that  we  must  get  our 
knowledge  of  the  Bible,  not  from  ancient  trad  it  ions »  but  from  the 
Bible  itself ;  and  they  assure  us  that  in  acquiring  this  knowleilge 
scientific  criticism  has  been  of  incalculable  value,  and  has  still 
much  to  do-  Yet  no  sooner  is  this  position  taken,  as  if  with  com- 
plete  cordiality,  than  certain  restrictions  begin  at  once  to  appear. 
We  hear  immediately  of  "  destructive  criticism^"  as  something  to 
be  gi-eatly  deplored,  and  to  be  by  no  means  confounded  with  the 
true  criticism  which  has  done  ao  mueh  goml.  The  name  sounds 
formidable  indeed ;  but  exactly  what  has  it  to  do  with  critical 
science?  Is  Biblical  criticism  never  to  deny,  but  always  to 
affirm?  If  it  sees  itself  about  to  destroy  anything  must  it  stop? 
If  so,  then  it  differs  essentiriUy  from  all  other  critical  inqutiy,  and 
can  aflford  no  positive  results  whatever.  And  after  all,  what 
is  meant  by  **  destructive  *' ?  Fifty  years  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  destructive  to  deny  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  to  pronounce  the  deluge  a  Chab 
daic  legend*  Shall  we  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  word  to-day  ? 
Ib  Baur  destructive  when  he  denies  the  genuineness  of  Second 
Thessalonians  and  Colossians,  and  Luther  not  destructive  when 
he  denies  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Epistle  of  James?  Is  modern  criticism  destructive  in  placing  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  the  second  century,  antl  not  destructive  in  pla- 
cing the  best  half  of  Isaiah  at  the  end  of  the  exile?  We  must 
either  accept  scientific  criticism  or  reject  it ;  we  may  not  accept 
whatever  we  like  or  cannot  possibly  escape,  and  denounce  or  weep 
over  the  rest.  To  deny  any  of  its  authenticated  results  is  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  whole.  To  decry  "  destructive  criticism"  is  to 
misconceive  the  whole  character  of  scientific  criticism,  or,  rather, 
of  modem  scholarship.  A  Bible  critic  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  soundness  of  his  scholarship  and  the  honesty  with  which  he  uses 
it,  not  according  to  the  results  he  reaches.     To  apply  any  other 
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test  is  to  rule  Biblical  criticism,  once  for  all,  out  of  the  circle  of 
the  sciences,  and  forego  any  of  the  help  it  renders  in  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  To  try  to  secure  for  ourselves  all  its  advantages, 
while  skillfully  eluding  its  inconveniences,  is  a  game  worthy  of 
sectarian  disputants,  but  not  of  scholars.  Is  it  not  time  for  the- 
ology, whether  new  or  old,  to  give  up  its  black-list  of  '^  destructive 
critics"? 

The  same  judgment  must  be  pronounced  on  the  attempt  made 
by  the  New  Orthodoxy  to  open  the  Scriptures  to  modem  investi- 
gation, and  yet  assume  that  their  place  in  the  world's  literature  is 
altogether  exceptional,  and  that  some  other  than  purely  natural 
forces  have  been  at  work  in  producing  them.  For  denominational 
purposes,  of  course,  such  a  position  is  entirely  fair ;  but  what  claim 
has  it  to  the  name  of  Biblical  science  ?  Science  accepts  none  of 
its  conclusions  in  advance,  even  the  most  fundamental.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  Chiistian  Scriptures,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  supernatural  quality,  the  indications  of  a  divine  or  of  a  strictly 
human  origin,  are  questions  of  supreme  interest  to  the  Christian 
world.  They  are  far  too  important  to  be  decided  by  any  off-hand 
judgment.  If  critical  science  is  of  any  validity,  it  would  seem 
to  be  of  especial  value  just  here.  To  listen  to  its  voice  when  its 
decisions  are  comparatively  trivial,  and  silence  it  precisely  when 
it  has  something  to  say,  is  the  work  of  the  partisan,  not  of  the 
real  seeker  after  truth.  If  it  is  thought  necessary,  in  order  to 
retain  the  Christian  name,  to  warn  criticism  off  the  field  entirely, 
well  and  good ;  only  the  Christian  position  becomes  then,  as  the 
Catholic  Church  maintains,  a  matter  not  of  reason,  but  of  unques- 
tioning faith.  Nor  does  it  help  matters  to  insist  upon  inspiration 
as  an  essential  fact,  yet  give  the  term  so  loose  a  construction  that  it 
may  mean  anything  and  everything.  To  announce  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  not  infallible,  are  yet  inspired  ;  or  that,  though  the 
books  themselves  cannot  be  considered  inspired,  yet  the  writers  were 
certainly  inspired  men,  is  only  pushing  the  dreaded  question  a  little 
further  back.  If  inspiration  is  assumed  on  a  priori  grounds,  why 
not  infallibility  as  well?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  claim  of  infalli- 
bility has  been  investigated  and  disproved  on  purely  critical 
grounds,  why  shall  not  the  claim  of  inspiration  be  investigated  in 
the  same  way  ?  If  one  is  a  question  of  historic  fact,  so  is  the 
other.  If  inspiration  is  a  vague  quality  which  no  one  can  de- 
fine, then  it  makes  little  difference  whether  we  affirm  or  deny  it ; 
if  it  has  a  definite  meaning,  then  historic  criticism  would  seem  to 
be  precisely  the  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  foots.     Indeed,  if 
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infallibility  be  once  8tirrencleredt  it  may  well  be  asked  what  place 
still  remains  for  inspiration.  An  inspiration  which  is  liaMe  to 
error,  which  utters  personal  convictions  rather  than  positive  truths, 
which  is  full  of  the  divine  spirit  yet  not  itself  divine,  is  quite 
intelligible,  but  how  does  this  differ  from  the  religious  faculty  as 
possessed  by  every  spiritual  nature  ?  If  it  does  not  differ  at  all, 
or  differs  only  in  degree,  why  keep  up  the  solemn  fiction  of  a 
special  name  ?  If  we  may  call  all  religious  men  inspired,  or  all 
spiritual  or  mental  processes  supernatural,  as  these  writings  seem 
generously  to  allow,  we  shall  undoubtedly  save  many  theological 
prejudices,  but  how  do  we  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  or  of  clear  and 
honest  thought?  To  clamor  loudly  for  the  ancient  names,  after 
the  reality  has  been  virtually  abandoned,  is  not  treating  seriously 
the  doubts  and  questionings  of  earnest  thinkers.  In  point  of  fact 
it  is  quite  too  late  to  reserve  any  Biblical  questions  as  too  sacred 
or  occult  to  be  inquired  into.  Whether  permitted  or  not,  critical 
science,  once  admitted  into  the  sacred  realm,  will  claim  all  these 
questions  as  its  own ;  and  theology  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to 
grant  it,  once  for  all,  absolute  entrance  into  its  entire  domain. 

Another  singular  phase  of  the  situation,  as  revealed  in  the  four 
books  named,  is  the  apparent  cordiality  vrith  which  the  results  of 
Old  Testament  criticism  are  welcomed,  and  the  grave  distrust 
shown  towards  the  criticism  of  the  New.  That  the  Pentateuch,  in 
its  present  form,  was  written  many  centuries  after  Moses ;  that 
the  whole  priestly  legislation,  or,  in  other  words,  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  considered  characteristic  of  Judaism,  belongs  to  the 
period  after  the  exile,  and  was  the  very  human  product  of  Ezra 
and  the  scribes ;  that  the  monotheistic  conception  of  Deity  is 
found  only  on  the  latest  pages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  grew 
out  of  a  primitive  polytheistic  faith,  —  all  this,  if  not  yet  fully 
accepted,  is  at  least  recognized  as  a  legitimate  result  of  historic 
research.  But  when  the  same  process  of  inquiry  brings  the 
authorship  of  New  Testament  books  into  doubt ;  when  the  book 
of  Acts  is  shown  to  give  a  strangely  different  picture  of  historic 
events  from  that  derived  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  when  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  proved  to  create  an  ideal  Christ,  in  place  of  the 
human  Messiah  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  when  the  whole 
Logos  idea  is  traced  to  extra-Christian  sources;  and  when  the 
miraculous  narratives  of  the  Gospels  are  made  to  appear  as  the 
far-off  impressions  of  events  the  fresh  records  or  recollections  of 
which  had  been  irretrievably  lost,  —  then  serious  exceptions  are 
taken  to  the  sufficiency  of  historical  criticism  I    At  once  we  hear  of 
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certain  barriers  which  no  one  on  any  account  is  to  overleap ;  and  are 
given  to  understand  that  what  might  be  decided  on  historic  evi- 
dence, if  it  happened  in  the  ages  before  Christ,  must  be  settled  on 
a  priori  grounds  if  it  happened  in  the  time  of  Christ  or  after. 
Yet  facts  are  facts,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  whether  in  Jewish 
history  or  in  Christian.  Critical  science,  if  allowed  any  voice  at 
all,  must  judge  the  Gospels  exactly  as  it  judges  the  books  of 
Moses,  or  the  Apocryphal  writings.  It  is  not  to  pronounce  *^  snap  *' 
judgments,  by  any  means,  or  rule  steadily  against  existing  beliefs, 
rather  than  in  their  favor;  for  this  is  not  the  way  of  science. 
Critical  science  will  treat  every  possible  question  as  open  until  it 
is  closed,  and  will  vent  no  theological  odium  on  one  set  of  conclu- 
sions more  than  on  another.  It  will  not  pretend  that  there  are 
sacred  archives  which  no  criticism  is  to  touch,  or  holy  regions  of 
New  Testament  research  where  only  the  elect  may  enter,  or  only 
the  spiritually-minded  be  allowed  an  opinion.  The  questions  to 
be  answered  in  New  Testament  criticism  are  precisely  the  same  as 
in  Old  Testament  criticism.  "  When  was  this  book  written,  and 
by  whom  ?  "  ^^  Is  this  the  writer's  idea,  or  a  divine  re velati^jn  ?  '* 
*'*'  Can  these  two  statements  be  reconciled,  or  are  they  plainly  at 
war  with  each  other?  "  If  it  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  that  on 
these  decisions  hang  far  more  momentous  results  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other ;  if  the  authorship  of  Genesis  involves  only  the  primi- 
tive character  or  growth  of  Judaism,  while  the  authorship  of  the 
four  Gospels  involves  the  whole  fabric  of  Christian  theology,  or 
even  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  the  final  and  univers^  re- 
ligion, then  all  the  more  important  is  it  that  we  get  the  unpreju- 
diced verdict  on  all  these  points  of  the  only  impartial  tribunal, 
the  tribunal  of  historic  research.  All  the  more  important  is  it 
that  we  call  the  full  resources  of  critical  science  to  our  aid,  and 
give  that  science  full  and  unfettered  sweep. 

Again  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  New  Ortho- 
doxy towards  the  ancient  creeds.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see 
all  doctrinal  questions  withdrawn  from  general  discussion  as  mat- 
ters which  have  been  settled  once  for  all,  that  it  is  refreshing 
indeed  to  find  modem  methods  of  inquiry  recognized  here  so 
cheerfully.  Theology,  it  is  freely  admitted,  is  a  science,  and  as 
such,  if  it  is  to  take  its  place  beside  its  sister  sciences,  is  bound 
like  them  by  scientific  methods.  This  position  is  so  frankly  taken 
in  almost  all  these  treatises,  and  so  plainly  assumed  in  all,  that  we 
are  surprised  on  coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  doctrinal 
statements  to  find  the  limits  so  sharply  drawn  beyond  which  our 
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investigations  must  not  go.  Theology,  it  would  seem,  is  a  science 
quite  by  itself,  accepting  Iiistorical  evidence  for  its  subordinate 
iiata,  but  holding  its  fundamental  premises  to  be  altogether  above 
and  beyond  historical  proof.  Its  unimportant  conclusions  may 
be  open  to  scientific  investigation ;  its  important  assumptions  no 
scientific  reasoning  must  approach.  The  more  sacred  the  truth, 
the  less  carefully  must  we  scrutinize  its  pretensions.  So  at  least 
the  New  Orthodoxy  seems  to  declare. 

To  be  more  explicit,  while  the  entire  Calvinistic  system  is  calmly 
thrown  overboard  as  altogether  antiquated,  the  older,  so-called 
OBoumenical,  creeds  are  not  to  be  given  up,  or  even  recast.  But 
why  this  distinction,  we  ask.  If  Christian  theology  is  to  be 
treated  as  simply  an  '^  evangelical "  system,  we  understand  the 
position,  of  course ;  but  not  if  it  is  in  any  known  sense  a  science. 
No  doubt  the  Nic»an  and  Apostles'  Creeds  are  far  simpler  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  Westminster  Confession.  No  doubt 
Greek  theology  has  a  more  spiritual  tone  than  the  Augustinian, 
and  because  of  its  earlier  date  avoids  many  dogmas  formulated 
by  later  councils,  which  are  offensive  to  modem  thought  It  is 
easy  to  see  why  the  earlier  creeds  are  preferred  nowadays  to  the 
later ;  but  why  is  modern  scholarship  bound  to  accept  either?  If 
the  confessions  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  are  open 
to  critical  tests,  why  not  those  of  the  fifth  or  fourth?  If  the  Cal- 
vinistic or  Aug^tinian  dogpnas  are  to  be  adjudged  in  the  courts 
of  human  reason  or  of  historic  research,  why  not  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation  ?  What  gives  Athanasius  a  higher 
title  to  speak  for  the  Christian  world  than  Augustine,  or  Nicsea  • 
than  Westminster  or  Heidelberg  or  Cambridge?  The  Catholic 
Church  has  its  answer  ready,  of  course ;  but  how  is  it  with  the 
Protestant  Church,  or,  what  is  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose, 
how  is  it  with  the  inquirer  after  religious  truth  ?  Is  it  suppos- 
able  that  theological  scholars,  once  trained  to  the  habits  of  mod- 
em research,  will  long  continue  to  accept  any  limits  short  of  the 
primitive  facts  ?  That  these  ancient  creeds  are  more  than  twelve 
centuries  further  back  than  the  Calvinism  which  is  so  coolly  re- 
jected does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  were  themselves  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  years  distant  from  the  birth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  entitled  therefore  to  speak  of  its  teachings  only  as 
distant  events.  Is  this  belated  interpretation  of  original  truths 
better  than  the  original  truths  themselves  ? 

No  one  will  deny  that  these  nineteenth  century  versions  of  the 
Atonement,  the  Incarnation  and  the  ^surrection,  are  far  more 
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alluring  than  the  medisBval  dogmas.  Even  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  OS,  as  here,  in  their  most  mystic  or  metaphysical  garh, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  what  is  wholly  lost  upon  our 
prosaic  souls  may  be  profoundly  significant  to  more  finely  organ- 
iied  natures.  But  granting  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Chris- 
tianity, whatever  it  may  or  may  not  mean,  does  imply  a  certain 
cycle  of  literal  human  events,  —  the  birth,  ministry,  and  life  of  a 
certain  living  being  a  certain  number  of  years  ago*  Scientific 
criticism  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
great  doctrinal  verities  in  question,  or  with  their  religious  signi- 
ficance ;  but  with  the  primitive  facts,  which  alone  give  Christian 
doctrines  any  meaning,  it  has  everything  to  do,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  only  instrumentality  yet  known  to  the  world  by  which  his- 
toric truth  can  be  determined.  What  room  is  there  for  the  poetic 
or  philosophic  imagination,  for  Greek  idealism  or  Roman  dog- 
matism, or  for  vague  abstractions  as  to  the  indwelling  Grod,  in  the 
presence  of  the  simple  questions :  ^'  Was  this  being  naturally  or 
miraculously  bom  ?  "  ^^  Is  a  supernatural  origin  ascribed  to  him 
by  all  the  New  Testament  records,  or  by  only  two  ?  "  Are  these 
two  among  the  older  or  the  later  Christian  documents  ?  **  ''  Was 
the  notion,  in  other  words,  of  the  immaculate  birth  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  a  primitive  belief  when  facts  were  fresh,  or  only  a  later 
addition  when  memories  were  dim,  and  legends  already  rife?*' 
'^  Did  his  own  household  and  those  who  were  nearest  him  share  in 
it,  or  only  those  who  had  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh  ?  *'  ''  Are  his 
alleged  miracles  and  other  evidences  of  a  superhuman  career  so 
uniformly  attested  and  based  on  proofs  so  positive  as  to  allow  of 
no  doubt,  or  do  they  show  the  same  mingling  of  imagination  with 
fact  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  narratives  belonging  to  an  un- 
critical age  ?  "  Before  Christianity  or  its  founder  can  be  assigned 
an  exceptional  place  in  history,  these  questions  and  similar  ones 
must  be  answered.  What  place  is  there  here,  1  ask,  for  mysticism 
or  idealism  ?  It  is  precisely  the  place  where  they  are  not  wanted, 
unless  we  wish  the  plain  facts  to  be  dimmed  or  distorted.  What 
we  all  want  is  the  reality.  If  this  kill  poetry,  let  poetry  die ;  if 
it  starve  out  sentiment  and  feeling,  let  them  disappear ;  if  it  leave 
no  room  for  metaphysics,  let  metaphysics  go.  But  nothing  of 
the  kind,  as  we  all  know,  can  happen.  Nothing  will  suffer  that 
really  belongs  to  man's  spiritual  life.  On  the  contrary,  unless 
man's  imagination  is  greater  than  Grod's  creative  thought,  the 
more  true  to  reality  our  view  of  facts,  the  profounder  will  be  the 
religious  emotion  they  must  needs  evoke,  and  the  higher  the 
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spiritual  ideals  they  will  awaken.  It  is  a  dangerous  hour  for 
Christian  theology,  when  it  teaches  the  world  to  sever  its  doctrines 
from  historic  facts,  and  leares  its  faith  at  the  mercy  of  human 
imagination  and  fancy  alone. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  substantially  of  all  the  ancient  doctrines 
which  the  New  Theology  redothes  so  skillfully,  and  presents  to  us 
in  these  vcdumes  in  such  wealth  of  mystic  or  scholastic  imagery. 
Wrap  the  Atonement,  the  Incarnation,  the  Resurrection,  Escha> 
tology,  in  whaterer  haze  of  poetic  glory  one  may  choose,  the  final 
question  in  each  case,  to  a  generation  schooled  in  scientific  thought, 
must  needs  be  one  of  bare  historic  fact.  ^^  Does  the  idea  of  the 
Atonement,  in  any  form  which  the  church  has  ever  given  it,  lie 
in  the  realities  of  Jesus'  life  and  words,  or  only  in  Paulas  rabbin- 
ical version  of  them  ?  If  in  the  latter,  what  authority  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  this  idea  more  than  Paul's  notion  of  the 
immediate  coming  of  the  Lord,  or  indeed  any  other  figment  of 
first-century  theology?  Why  go  beyond  the  record  in  the  matter 
of  the  Atonement,  or  the  Incarnation,  any  more  than  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Biblical  infallibility?  '*  The  same  question  must  be  asked 
of  the  New  Theology  as  to  Eternal  Punishment,  or  as  to  any  of 
the  doctrines  of  ^'  Last  Things,"  which  are  causing  such  strange 
disti*ess  in  our  American  churches  to-day.  These  are  momentous 
questions,  indeed,  —  whether  the  soul's  destiny  is  irrevocably  de- 
termined at  death ;  whether  there  is  a  future  period  of  probation  ; 
whether  immortality  is  conditional  or  unconditional ;  whether  those 
who  have  never  known  Christ  have  any  chance  of  eternal  happi- 
ness. But  on  what  does  all  this  discussion  rest  ?  ''  Eschatology  " 
is  a  high-sounding  term,  indeed,  redolent  of  all  sorts  of  Gh*eek 
speculation,  mediaeval  scholasticism,  and  ecclesiastical  dogmatism. 
But  stripped  of  its  foreign  terminology  and  reduced  to  honest 
English,  what  has  it  to  tell  us,  but  of  certain  allusions  in  the 
New  Testament  to  a  Messianic  kingdom,  and  the  coming  of  its 
Prince  to  judge  the  world  ?  What  did  the  writers  mean  ?  Were 
they  speaking  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  and  of  a  far-off  and  invisible 
future,  or  of  an  event  immediately  to  occur  on  earth  ?  Has  the 
Last  Judgment  any  meaning  whatever  in  the  New  Testament, 
save  as  a  feature  of  the  Messiah's  coming,  before  ^*  that  gener- 
ation should  pass  away  "  ?  If  not,  and  if  that  generation  passed 
away  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  what  was  then  the  future 
is  no  longer  so,  what  Biblical  basis  can  be  claimed  for  any  ex- 
isting doctrines  concerning  the  future,  whether  of  the  Old  theol- 
ogy or  of  the  New,  however  ingenious  or  edifying  they  may  be 
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in  themselves?  Thes^  are  plain  and  simple  questions,  easily 
answered  one  way  or  the  other.  Theology,  in  its  fury  of  debate 
and  its  hot  contentions  over  the  fate  of  the  heathen  or  the  unre- 
pentant sinner,  has  found  little  tinie  to  answer,  if  even  to  ask, 
them  ;  but  there  they  are,  and  ^*  eschatology  "  has  but  slight  mean- 
ing until  they  are  answered.  If  these  are  anything  but  pure  his- 
torical questions,  or  if  they  come  under  any  jurisdiction  but  that 
of  historical  criticism,  then  historical  criticism,  it  seems  to  us  (or 
historical  study,  for  that  matter),  has  no  function  at  all,  and  the 
whole  sphere  of  religion  becomes  a  realm  of  fads  and  fancies. 

We  have  alluded  once  or  twice,  somewhat  disparagingly  per- 
haps, to  the  mystical  tendencies  of  the  New  Theology.  We  are 
quite  aware  of  the  protests  that  this  will  aron^.  Mysticism,  we 
shall  be  at  once  reminded,  is  an  essential  element  in  all  religious 
truth,  whether  of  the  nineteenth  century  or  of  the  first.  The 
deeper  the  soul's  needs,  the  more  mystic  will  be  its  cry,  or  the 
more  mystical  at  least  it  will  sound  to  prosaic  natures,  or  to  the 
formal  and  technical  theologian.  To  all  this  we  fully  assent,  and 
trust  that  this  has  already  been  made  clear  in  what  we  have 
just  said.  The  higher  criticism,  when  fully  understood,  will  not 
rule  mysticism  out  of  theological  discussion  ;  it  will  simply  as- 
sign it,  very  strictly,  to  its  proper  place.  Religious  truth  is  un- 
questionably something  more  and  deeper  than  the  bare  historic 
facts  from  which  it  starts.  It  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  these 
facts ;  and  for  purposes  of  interpretation  all  the  resources  of 
spiritual  insight,  of  imagination,  of  poetic  sentiment,  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation  will  always  come  into  play.  If  Christianity  has 
any  one  claim  higher  than  another  upon  the  world's  gratitude, 
it  is  in  having  stirred  these  nobler  faculties  so  profoundly,  and  set 
the  race  to  thinking  and  dreaming  so  magnificently.  That  it 
should  continue  to  make  ^^  old  men  dream  dreams,  and  young  men 
see  visions,"  and  that  the  latest  theology  should  be  as  misly  and 
fantastic  in  its  way  as  any  before  it,  is  not  strange  in  itself,  and 
calls  for  no  rebuke.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  ages  bring  any 
wisdom  at  all,  they  should  surely  have  taught  us  by  this  time  to 
distinguish  the  realm  of  fact  from  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  to 
employ  sentiment,  not  for  dimming  our  vision  or  mystifying  our 
thought,  but  for  deepening  our  insight.  The  New  Theology,  with 
its  splendid  inheritance  of  ordered  thought  and  trained  habits  of 
/easoning  and  historical  discovery,  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to 
assign  to  reason  and  sentiment,  to  knowledge  and  hypothesis, 
their  distinct  functions,  and  suffer  them  no  longer  to  confuse 
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and  demoralize  each  other.  The  old  theologies,  before  historical 
science  was  bom,  could  not  understand  this,  but  no  new  theology 
is  excusable  for  not  recog^zing  it.  In  these  days,  while  poetry 
must  have  full  rights  in  its  own  large  domain,  it  commits  a  capi- 
tal offense  when  it  befogs  the  dear  results  of  scholarly  inquiry,  or 
embarrasses  by  any  sentimentality  the  honest  processes  of  Scrip- 
ture criticism.  There  will  always  be  ignorant  objectors  to  critical 
inquiry,  enough  and  to  spare ;  but  it  is  time  that  scholars  of  every 
name  should  be  banded  in  its  behalf  in  solid  phalanx.  Noblesse 
oblige.  What  is  theology  for,  if  not  to  help  religious  people  to 
think  intelligently  on  religious  themes?  What  greater  wrong 
can  possibly  be  inflicted  on  the  unlearned  multitudes  than  to  per- 
suade them  that  the  higher  themes  of  thought  are  hazy  and  un- 
fathomable things,  belonging  wholly  to  the  realm  of  vagueness 
and  uncertainty,  or  that  historical  criticism  can  approach  estab- 
lished beliefs  only  as  a  profane  intruder  ?  What  excuse  is  there 
for  still  blurring  the  lines  where  verifiable  facts  end  and  specula- 
tion begins? 

To  no  one  point  do  these  questions  apply  so  forcibly  as  to  the 
doctrine  whidi  holds  the  central  place  in  all  recent  theological 
discussions,  —  the  nature  of  Jesus,  and  his  actual  relation  to  hu* 
manity.  On  no  theme  are  these  writers  more  eloquent,  nowhere 
do  they  seem  at  first  to  concede  more  to  modem  thought.  The 
reality  of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  in  its  purely  human  aspects,  is 
brought  out  with  great  distinctness.  We  approach  this,  the  most 
important  question  which  the  Christian  believer  has  to  face,  with 
the  feeling  that  it  is  to  be  at  last  fairly  and  frankly  met.  Every 
one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  becloud  this  matter,  how  many  mean- 
ings may  be  g^ven  to  the  terms  ^'supernatural,"  '^ miraculous," 
*'  inspired,"  '^  divine  " ;  how  easy  it  is  to  say  one  thing  and  seem 
to  say  just  the  opposite.  Every  one  knows  the  fine  points  of  spir- 
itual trath  involved  in  this  decision.  Yet  every  scholar  knows 
how  much  has  been  done  towards  clearing  these  points,  and  put- 
ting the  inquiry  on  a  solid  historic  basis.  Let  theologians  say 
what  they  will,  the  hour  has  unquestionably  come  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pure  and  absolute  humanity  of  Jesus  can  be  plainly 
put,  for  a  definite  and  unequivocal  answer.  The  world,  the  Prot- 
estant world  at  least,  is  prepared  to  view  it  in  its  true  light,  if 
only  allowed  to  do  so.  Nowhere  is  it  more  necessary  to  show  the 
exact  position  of  the  question,  or  to  use  words  in  their  precise 
meaning.  Nowhere  could  the  New  Theology  be  of  nobler  service 
to  thinking  and  trath-loving  men  than  by  telling  just  how  much 
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historical  research  has  established,  and  how  mnch  remains  to  be 
determined.  At  first,  as  we  have  said,  the  writings  before  us  seem 
ready  to  do  all  that  we  could  ask ;  but  what  is  our  disappointment, 
after  the  preliminary  facts  have  been  handled  with  impressive 
freedom,  and  we  are  approaching  the  supreme  question  itself,  to 
find  it  suddenly  withdrawn  from  our  grasp.  Everything  else  may 
be  asked,  but  this  question  of  questions,  whether  Jesus  held  an 
exceptional  place  in  the  world's  history,  must  not  be  challenged. 
But  this  is  the  very  question  which  we  wish  to  ask.  It  is  the 
question  which  the  studies  'and  researches  of  the  hour  have  pre- 
pared the  world  to  ask,  and  up  to  which  science  and  philosophy 
are  distinctly  leading  us.  If  the  New  Testament  narratives  can 
be  explained  on  natural  grounds,  by  all  means  let  us  know  it.  If 
humanity  can  of  itself  evolve  so  holy  a  life,  let  humanity  have  the 
full  credit  of  it.  If  the  birth  and  growth  of  Christianity  testify, 
not  to  a  heavenly  interposition  in  man's  behalf,  but  to  moral  and 
spiritual  capacities  belonging  to  man  himself,  let  this  be  clearly 
shown.  If  a  truth  at  all,  this  is  the  most  important  truth,  as  it 
is  the  most  profoimdly  suggestive,  which  Christian  theology  has 
ever  advanced.  No  key  to  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  is  so  help- 
ful as  the  pure  and  simple  humanity  of  Jesus.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  what  fascination  this  thought  has  for  all  exponents  of  our 
New  Theology ;  how  perpetually  they  recur  to  it  and  play  about 
it ;  how  boldly  they  claim  all  the  advantages  of  the  humanitarian 
doctrine  without  avowing  the  doctrine  itself ;  how  constantly  they 
seem  just  on  the  point  of  uttering  the  last  definite  and  positive 
word,  only  to  take  refuge  again  in  poetry  or  metaphysics.  Mean- 
time the  question  itself  remains  a  simple  one ;  a  question  not  of 
metaphysics  but  of  history.  The  truth,  once  frankly  and  plainly 
stated,  proves  to  involve  no  dangerous  consequences,  but  rather  to 
simplify  and  enrich  the  whole  domain  of  religious  thought. 

We  would  not  seem  to  imply  that  when  the  humanitarian  posi- 
tion has  been  taken,  all  enigmas  disappear  and  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  Christianity  becomes  at  once  dear.  Far  from  it.  Once 
granting  that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  wholly  human,  it  remains  to 
bring  out  its  great  spiritual  significance.  It  is  one  thing  to  show 
that  it  was  a  genuine  earthly  career,  it  is  quite  another  to  show 
what  quality  of  humanity  it  is  which  could  produce  so  beneficent 
and  lasting  an  effect  upon  the  world's  history.  That  there  was 
much  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  in  every  holy  life,  which  transcends 
our  common  thought,  and  that  it  affords  a  unique  illustration  of 
the  process  by  which  the  divine  b  forever  incarnating  itself  in  the 
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haman,  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe.  Here  is  a  field  for  the 
deepest  philosophical  insight,  and  for  the  loftiest  idealism.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  the  New  Theology  delights  in  dwelling 
upon  these  truths,  and  loses  itself  in  mystic  exaltation.  But  how 
does  it  help  us,  just  as  we  begin  to  comprehend  these  truths,  to 
have  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  old  theology,  or  worse,  brought 
in  to  explain  them?  IIow  does  it  help  us  to  dismiss  the  old<time 
dogmas  of  tri-personality,  and  the  like,  only  to  thrust  into  their 
place  an  equally  inscrutable  something  called  ^' Christocentric 
theology  "  ?  How  is  one  inscrutable  better  than  another  inscruta- 
ble? How  is  the  second-hand  scholasticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century  better  than  the  brave  and  outright  scholasticism  of  the 
thirteenth?  This  propensity  of  all  modern  theology  to  invent 
abstruse  or  resounding  names  for  its  new  thoughts  is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  the  situation.  Our  common  phraseology  does 
not  satisfy  its  needs.  When  too  pronounced  a  literalism  or  too 
gross  a  realism  seems  to  threaten,  it  takes  refuge  in  a  stately  ter- 
minology. When  accused  of  naturalism,  it  recovers  its  grasp  of 
the  supernatural  by  means  of  ponderous  phrases  or  conspicuous 
capital  letters.  As  soon  as  the  time  lost  in  evading  the  conse- 
quences of  our  own  conclusions  is  devoted  to  an  uncompromising 
following  out  of  those  conclusions,  the  era  of  clear  religious 
thought  will  at  last  be  in  sight. 

Another  disappointment  awaits  us,  we  have  to  confess,  in  the 
attitude  which  the  New  Theology  assumes  towards  science.  Ap- 
parently accepting  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  inquiry, 
and  even  taking  account  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  it  yet  be- 
trays great  anxiety  lest  science  should  approach  too  near  to  the 
ultimate  truths  of  religion.  Science  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place, 
we  are  told,  but  it  must  not  go  too  far,  and  must  not  loosen  our 
hold  upon  spiritual  phenomena.  Naturalism,  though  excellent  to 
a  certain  extent,  must  not  go  beyond  its  beat ;  it  must  not  be  too 
naturalistic.  Supernatnralism  may  be  given  as  wide  and  vague  a 
meaning  as  modem  thought  requires,  may  even  be  made  to  in- 
clude man's  ordinary  mental  and  spiritual  operations ;  but  the 
supernatural  itself  science  must  not  be  permitted  to  touch.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine,  or  for  any 
school  of  theology  to  determine,  how  far  the  natural  interpretation 
of  phenomena  shall  go.  It  will  go  as  far  as  its  explanations  will 
carry  it  Whether  man's  religious  or  intellectual  nature  is  sub- 
ject to  regular  laws  or  apart  from  all  laws  is  one  of  the  questions 
to  be  scientifically  decided ;  it  is  not  to  be  predetermined  as  an 
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a  priori  postulate.  The  only  safe  thing  for  religion  to  do,  if  it 
objects  to  the  full  application  of  scientific  criticism,  is  not  to  allow 
it  entrance  at  all,  but  to  reserve  the  whole  field  of  religion  for 
dogmatic  formulsd  or  transcendental  speculation.  If  religion  b 
to  make  terms  with  science  and  its  supreme  doctrine  of  evolution, 
it  must  accept  all  the  conclusions  of  science  or  none.  An  evolu- 
tion which  takes  no  account  of  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  of 
human  history  is  no  evolution  at  alL  An  evolution  which  con- 
fines itself  to  what  happened  after  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  and 
after  the  Christian  religion  was  bom,  may  be  an  edifying  pulpit 
hypothesis,  but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  scientific  theory  of 
evolution  than  with  the  Buddhist  theory  of  Nirvana.  However 
gingerly  theologians  may  apply  this  doctrine  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, the  intelligent  believer  in  it  will  refuse  to  recognize  it  at 
all,  if  not  in  its  full  scope.  The  time  is  quite  past  when  theology 
can  be  natural  and  supernatural,  evolutionary  and  dogmatic,  both 
at  once ;  or  when  transcendentalism  can  slip  unobserved  into  the 
chair  of  science. 

The  Transcendental  Movement  of  half  a  century  ago,  of  which 
we  hear  so  many  familiar  echoes  in  the  New  Theology  of  to-day, 
did  a  great  work  for  religion.  It  released  many  a  soul  from  its 
bondage  to  the  letter;  it  restored  reason  and  feeling  to  their 
rights ;  it  shattered  the  old  mechanical  theory  of  faith ;  it  gave 
the  spiritual  sense  once  for  all  its  due  place  in  religious  experi- 
ence. The  idea  of  the  indwelling  Grod  became  from  that  hour 
too  familiar  and  helpful  ever  to  be  wholly  lost.  But  transcenden- 
talism was  not  the  last  word  in  religion,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to 
make  it  appear  so.  In  its  paramount  reliance  upon  intuitive  per- 
ceptions it  created  the  peremptory  demand  for  verifiable  truth 
which  the  scientific  method  has  arisen  to  supply.  The  exact 
processes  of  Biblical  criticism  and  historical  science  offered  them- 
selves at  the  right  time,  and  found  their  work  waiting  to  be  done. 
It  is  plainly  impossible  to-day  to  pass  off  the  transcendentalism  of 
our  fathers  as  a  new  gospel,  or  to  endow  it  with  its  old  authority 
over  religious  thought.  Its  hour 'has  passed.  As  a  way-station 
towards  the  regions  of  unfettered  inquiry,  it  had  its  use ;  as  a 
message  to  the  thinking  world,  it  now  sounds  strangely  anti- 
quated. It  serves  chiefly  to  indicate  how  rapidly  theology  has 
advanced  in  two  generations.  As  we  listen  again  to  the  words 
which  our  fathers  found  so  conclusive,  an  entire  epoch  of  discov- 
ery and  experiment  seems  to  thrust  itself  in  between  ourselves 
and  them.     The  old  mysticism  has  not  wholly  lost  its  charm; 
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bat  it  is  poetry  and  8]nnbol  now,  no  longer  argument.  For  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  the  race  has  entered  another  spiritual  phase,  and 
craves  other  methods  of  proof. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  one  rises  from  these  theological  trea- 
tises with  a  sense  of  vagueness  and  indecision,  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  assured  tone  which  characterizes  other  branches  of  re- 
search to-day.  Full  of  earnestness  and  suggestiveness  as  they  are, 
they  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  answering  the  serious  doubts  and 
questionings  of  the  day.  Too  often  they  seem  to  take  back  on 
one  page  what  is  so  generously  offered  on  another.  From  this  ir- 
resoluteness  and  inconsequence  we  can  see  but  one  escape ;  to  ac- 
cept modem  methods,  if  accepted  at  all,  in  their  full  intent ;  above 
all,  to  resign  resolutely  the  term  *^  orthodoxy  '*  in  its  application 
to  theology,  and  replace  it  with  the  nobler  name  of  *^  truth." 

If  there  is  any  one  point  on  which  the  modem  world  is  ag^ed, 
it  is  in  dismissing  from  all  researches  in  which  scholars  are  en- 
gaged the  term  or  the  idea  of  *'*'  orthodoxy."  So  long  as  any  pur- 
suit is  avowedly  carried  on  within  a  certain  indosure,  or  for  a 
distinct  ulterior  purpose,  the  words  ^'  heresy  "  and  *'*'  orthodoxy  " 
have  a  rightful  use.  The  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  has  an 
undisputed  privilege,  if  it  chooses,  to  teach  history  in  its  colleges 
and  seminaries  from  Catholic  text-books  alone,  through  Catholic 
instructors,  and  from  the  Roman  standpoint,  taking  no  account  of 
the  various  persecutions  in  which  the  church  has  been  from  time 
to  time  engaged,  or  of  the  several  schisms  which  have  rent  its 
unity.  In  this  case  we  have  orthodox  histories,  and  orthodox 
historians.  A  State  college  in  Pennsylvania  or  Iowa  may  ordain 
that  Political  EAX>nomy  shall  be  taught  solely  in  the  interest  of 
protection  or  of  free  trade ;  in  this  case  the  term  orthodox  Poli- 
tical Economy  would  be  altogether  legitimate.  It  is  not  long 
since  a  Southern  college,  if  the  accounts  were  correct,  decided 
that  science  should  be  taught  within  its  walls  in  unconsciousness 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  evolution ;  and  for  that  latitude 
**  orthodox  science  "  becomes,  of  course,  an  appropriate  designation. 
We  can  imagine  a  university,  or  a  summer-school  of  philosophy 
announcing  that  by  philosophy  or  ethics  must  be  understood,  not 
utilitarianism  or  positivism,  but  an  exclusively  spiritual  or  intui- 
tional system ;  in  which  case  there  would  be  a  truly  orthodox  phi- 
losophy. Under  similar  circumstances,  we  might  easily  have  an 
orthodox  botany,  physiology,  chemistry  or  anatomy.  It  will  be 
readily  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
either  of  these  branches  is  taught  nowadays  in  any  institution  of 
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learning  worthy  of  the  name,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  again.  Why 
should  there  be  a  difference  as  we  pass  from  colleges  to  theologi- 
cal schools,  or  from  science  or  philosophy  into  theology?  Are 
we  to  confess  that  theology  cannot  be  taught,  discussed,  or 
preached  on  its  absolute  basis,  as  a  department  of  the  truth  uni- 
versal? 

We  shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  the  New  Theology  holds 
avowedly  to  the  Christian  basis,  and  works  within  Christian  lines. 
Very  good.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  any  religious  body, 
whether  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist,  to  teach  its  own 
doctrines  exclusively,  and  study  religion  from  its  own  standpoint. 
We  do  not  contest  this  for  a  moment.  Yet  if  either  Buddhist  or 
Mohanmiedan  should  assume  the  premises  of  his  faith  without 
proving  them,  or  should  invite  learned  research  into  his  religion 
while  yet  assigning  limits  beyond  which  no  inquirer  must  go,  we 
should  hardly  rank  such  study  among  scholarly  or  scientific  pur- 
suits. If  Christian  theology  is  to  cover  the  great  problems  which 
interest  the  human  mind  or  concern  the  human  soul,  it  must  view 
them  in  the  full  light  which  modem  investigation  throws  upon 
them.  It  may  be  very  interesting  to  the  evangelical  student  to 
conceive  of  God  as  presented  in  the  earlier  creeds,  or  as  revealed 
exclusively  through  Christ ;  but  will  it  be  claimed  that  the  idea 
of  God  caunot  be  treated  in  wider  or  more  absolute  relations?  To 
limit  religious  truth  to  the  oecumenical  creeds  may  be  orthodox, 
but  is  it,  in  any  large  sense,  theology?  Do  orthodoxy  and  truth 
go  together  any  better  here  than  in  the  chemist*s  laboratory  ?  Or 
if  they  do,  which  is  holier,  the  theological  school  or  the  chemist's 
laboratory  ?  We  ask  these  questions  not  merely  for  purposes  of 
criticism,  or  to  say,  " If  so  far,  why  no  farther? "  but  only  in  the 
cause  of  theological  science. 

Whoever  invokes  the  name  of  Science,  invokes  a  great  name. 
He  calls  to  his  aid  a  master,  not  a  servant.  Science  has  its  own 
domain,  and  in  that  domain  its  own  laws  and  its  own  rights.  It 
cannot  be  dictated  to ;  it  dictates.  It  suffers  no  one  to  assign  its 
limits,  but  goes  wherever  there  is  work  for  it  to  do.  Wherever 
there  is  question  of  evidence,  argument,  testimony,  or  proof,  there 
the  scientific  method  belongs ;  and  once  admitted,  it  must  be  given 
full  play.  For  purposes  of  sectarian  controversy,  or  to  defend  as 
long  as  possible  a  position  in  danger  of  being  carried,  it  may  well 
enough  be  called  in  one  moment,  to  be  dismissed  as  an  intruder  at 
the  next ;  but  not  in  the  large  discussion  of  problems  whidi  con- 
cern the  world  of  thought.     Meantime,  let  us  welcome  these  half- 
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way  reoognitioiis  of  the  higher  criticism  as  harbii^;ers  of  the  day 
wheu  theology  shall  be  placed  frankly  where  it  belongs,  side  by 
side  with  its  sister  sciences  whose  sole  interest  is  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Until  that  time  comes,  and  the  name  of  orthodoxy  is 
heard  no  more  in  connection  with  religious  discussions,  theology 
muHt  remain  an  affair  provincial  and  relatively  unimportant.  In 
dogmatic  and  denominational  matters  there  may  still  be  such  a 
thing  as  orthodoxy ;  in  theology  proper  there  can  be  none. 

Edward  H.  Hall. 


THEOLOGICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
THOMAS  HILL  GREEN.       . 

The  Hegelian  mode  of  reading  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  which 
at  present  colors  much  of  the  general  literature  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atiantic,  and  is  diffused  by  professorial  lectures  at  some 
influential'  seats  of  learning,  has  probably  its  most  important  centre 
of  influence  in  the  Universi^  of  Oxford.  Not  even  in  Germany 
is  any  university  to  be  found  in  which  the  teaching  of  absolute 
idealism  is  at  all  so  predominant  as  in  the  schools  on  the  bank  of 
the  Isis.  There  would  seem  to  be  some  littie  ground  for  the  say- 
ing that  when  German  systems  of  philosophy  die,  their  ghosts  take 
up  their  abode  at  Oxford.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  young 
theologians  of  Germany  began  to  grow  weary  of  Hegelian  idealism, 
and  to  turn,  by  preference,  to  the  spiritual  realism  of  Lotze  and 
to  the  libertarian  views  of  sin  and  moral  responsibility  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Albrecht  Ritschl,  Hegelian  ideas  on  ethics  and 
theology  were  introduced  into  Oxford  by  Professor  T.  H.  Green 
and  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley.  A  little  later  Principal  John  Caird,  in 
his  ^^Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,**  presented  to 
English  readers  the  pith  of  HegePs  treatise  on  that  subject  in  a 
very  fascinating  form.  About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  littie 
earlier,  the  definite  application  of  Hegelian  ideas  to  theology 
passed  over  to  America,  mainly  through  the  self-sacrificing  efforts 
of  that  devoted  lover  of  truth  the  editor  of  ^^The  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philosophy ; "  and  within  the  last  few  years  Professor 
Boyce's  attractive  volume  on  ^^The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philo- 
sophy" has,  no  doubt,  helped  to  bring  American  theological 
thought  into  fuller  contact  with  what  are  substantially  Hegelian 
ideas. 
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In  saying  that  H^^elianism,  as  a  philosophical  system,  has 
ahuost  wholly  ceased  to  command  the  respect  and  allegiance  of 
the  younger  German  divines  and  theologians,  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  present  generation  of  theological  students  in  Ger- 
many is  unaffected  by  Hegelian  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  there 
cau  be  little  doubt  that  the  narrow  individualism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  even  the  Kantian  philosophy,  profound  as  it  was, 
proved  inadequate  to  wholly  correct,  has  been  effectually  banished 
from  the  higher  thought  of  our  time  by  that  grander  and  truer 
conception  of  the  rational  unity  of  the  cosmos  which  we  owe  to  the 
inspiring  thoughts  of  the  great  German  idealists  and  preeminently 
to  Hegel.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  idealistic  speculations  Lotze 
would  never  have  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  do  full  justice  at 
once  to  the  real  and  to  the  ideal,  to  the  universal  and  to  the  par- 
ticular, by  showing  that  the  Eternal  Thought  and  Will,  which 
differentiates  itself  in  infinite  variety  in  the  psychical  monads  of 
nature  and  in  the  souls  of  men,  ever  remains  in  vital  union  with 
each  and  every  individual,  and  thus  interrelates  and  unifies  the 
whole.  The  theologians  pf  Germany  now  see  that  Hegelian  ideal- 
ism, in  its  needful  but  excessive  reaction  against  materialism  and 
individualism,  overshot  the  mark;  in  asserting  that  things  are 
but  groups  of  thought-relations,  it  emptied  nature  of  all  that  dyna- 
mic energy  which  is  at  once  as  necessary  for  scientific  explanation 
as  it  is  for  the  play  of  poetic  imagination  ;.  and  in  its  doctrine 
*''  that  the  real  is  the  rational  and  the  rational  the  real "  it  comes 
into  fatal  collision  with  that  indestructible  deliverance  of  the 
moral  consciousness  which  distinctly  declares  that  willful  sin,  alike 
in  the  view  of  God  and  in  the  view  of  man,  is  at  once  essentially 
real  and  essentially  irrational. 

In  Germany  the  promulgation  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  was 
rapidly  followed  by  the  application  of  these  views  to  theology,  and 
several  treatises  were  written  to  show  that  Hegel's  views  are 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  profound  theological  truths  which 
find  expression  in  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  of  the  author  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  and  give  these  philosophic  clearness  and  unity. 
So  at  Oxford  Professor  Grreen  added  to  his  lectures  on  ethical 
and  political  philosophy  other  lectures  in  which  he  expounded  the 
Pauline  and  Johannine  writings  in  the  light  of  Hegelian  ideas, 
and  he  also  delivered,  on  two  occasions  at  least,  lay  sermons  in 
which  he  sought  to  harmonize  absolute  idealism  with  religious 
faith.  But  notwithstanding  Green's  vigorous  efforts,  and  the 
similar  attempt  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley  in  his  ^  £thical  Studies  "  to 
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introduce  into  Oifoid  Wilhelm  Vatke*fi  views  of  God  and  human 
freedoin,  this  development  of  Hegelian  thought  in  the  theological 
direction  has  pimetically  led  to  Dotbiog.  Rather,  wo  should  say* 
ii  has  led  to  a  confessioo,  by  those  didciples  of  Green  who  hare 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Anglican  Chureb,  that  the  conoln^^iona 
of  philosophy  and  the  truths  of  religion  are  fundament^dly  at 
variance^  so  that  the  same  miod  cannot  eonsistently  retain  both. 
There  \&  a  certain  degree  of  truth  in  the  statements  which  one 
often  hears,  that  the  higher  mental  activity  at  Oxford  at  pre^nt 
runs  mainly  in  two  directions^  toward  High  Churehisni  or  Kitnalism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  toward  Agnostieigm  on  the  other.  It  must 
be  borne  in  miud,  however,  that  neither  the  fiitualism  nor  the 
Agnosticism  whoUy  comesponds  with  the  articles  vulgarly  known 
under  these  oames.  Both  Kitualists  and  Agnostics  bere  are  much 
influenced  by  Hegelian  ideas  \  and  it  is  evident  that  Professor 
Green V  strong  and  noble  personality  and  his  great  philosophical 
genius  have  deeply  impressed  themselves  upon  rj^imy  forms  of 
Oxford  thought  and  life.  The  negative  or  indifferent  attitude 
toward  deBuite  theological  ideas,  which  appears  to  widely  prevail 
among  the  lay  tutors  and  fellows  at  Oxford,  is  a  very  different 
Ibiog  from  the  agnosticism  of  the  followers  of  Professor  Huxley 
or  Mr,  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Hegelian  idea  of  the  indivi.'^ible 
unity  of  subject  and  object,  of  thought  and  reality,  underlies  most 
of  the  speculative  discussions  which  not  nnfreqtieutly  enliven 
the  common  rooms  of  the  Oxford  colleges ;  and,  therefore,  it  may 
with  some  reason  be  urged  that  theories  which  tacitly  recogniie 
the  fundamental  ratiouality  of  the  universe  have,  in  Btrictn^a^ 
more  right  to  be  called  ** gnostic*'  than  "agnostic," 

Still,  as  I  shall  presently  endeavor  to  show,  the  eternal  subject 
or  rational  principle,  which  is  presupposed  in  Hegel i:in  accounts 
of  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  performs  merely  the  function  of 
giving  logical  unity  to  the  infinite  variety  of  phenomena.  Green, 
it  is  tmet  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  this  snbjeetive  side  of  the 
oosmos  aa  an  *^  eternal  consciousness ;  *'  but  the  majority  of  hi  a 
followers  decline  to  speak  of  it  as  a  ])ersonal  thinker,  and  are  con- 
tent to  regard  it  as  absolute  self-evolving  thought  It  is^  to  be 
carefiiUy  noted,  however,  that  Green  and  his  present  disciples  are 
quite  at  one  in  insisting  that  the  principle  which  gives  unity  to 
the  universe  must  not  be  described  as  in  any  sense  a  cousal  Wtlij 
and  that  its  causality  or  activity  roust  on  no  account  be  appealed 
to  in  explanation  of  the  origin  or  order  of  phenomena.  In  their 
view,  the  only  possible  ejtplanation  of  the  as  yet  unsolved  myste- 
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ries  of  the  universe  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  assumed  volitional 
energizing  of  the  eternal  subject,  but  exclusively  in  the  more  care- 
ful .study  of  the  perceived  relations  among  phenomena.  Hence 
the  eternal  subject  becomes  of  no  more  practical  interest  to  the 
student  of  nature  or  to  the  student  of  mind  tiian  the  gods  of  Epi- 
curus were  to  the  Epicurean  expositors  of  the  cosmos.  To  the 
consistent  Hegelian,  God  is  simply  an  inseparable  aspect  or  factor 
common  alike  to  all  phirsical  and  mental  phenomena,  and  hence,  as 
is  truly  and  wittily  remarked  in  a  recent  work  by  a  late  student 
of  Balliol,  He  may,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  science  or  in  that 
of  religion,  be  safely  treated  as  ^^  une  quantitS  nigligeable.*^ 
Though  the  mental  attitude  towards  religion,  which  the  teaching  of 
'Green  and  of  other  Hegelians  has  encouraged  at  Oxford,  is  thus 
very  far,  in  many  cases,  from  being  identical  with  what  is  usuaUy 
called  theological  nescience  or  agnosticism,  jet  in  regard  to  vital 
interest  in  theology,  this  is  almost  as  effectually  quenched  by  the 
Neo-Hegelianism  of  Oxford  as  it  is  by  the  coarser  extinguisher 
which  Mr.  Spencer's  agnosticism  supplies.  In  the  direction  of 
ethics  and  political  philosophy,  the  disciples  of  Green  have  been 
very  active,  but  in  the  direction  of  theology  the  work  remains  in 
the  same  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  the 
hand  of  the  master  left  it.  Green  himself  appears  to  have  hoped 
and  believed  that  his  teaching  would  stimulate  not  only  philo* 
sophieal  but  also  theological  thought ;  the  present  activity  of  his 
leading  followers  is  far  from  realizing  this  anticipation. 

The  actual  barrenness  of  Hegelian  thought  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  philosophy  is  as  clearly  indicated  by  the  pandlel  phe- 
nomenon which  constitutes  the  other  noticeable  feature  in  the 
mental  life  of  Oxford.  Many  of  the  young  men  who  have  studied 
philosophy  under  Oxford  tutors  are  now  prominent  High  Church 
clergymen,  and  are  full  of  zeal  in  their  vocation.  Let  us  see 
what  has  been  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  mode  of  philosophizing 
here  dominant.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  apparently  been  success- 
ful in  convincing  them  that  the  philosophy  of  Green  is  the  only 
philosophy  which  can  finally  justify  itself  at  the  bar  of  reason  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  signally  failed  to  satisfy  them  that 
such  philosophy  can  adequately  account  for  and  effectually  meet 
the  moral  and  spiritual  beliefs  and  aspirations  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  religion. 

Two  years  ago  a  few  of  the  ablest  of  these  Anglican  clergymen 
published,  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  of  their  position,  a  volume  of 
essays  entitled  **  Lux  Mundi,"  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
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show  that,  though  scienoe  and  philosophy  in  the  course  of  their 
developments  point,  by  analogy,  to  a  higher  and  special  revelation, 
they  are  of  themselves  wholly  incompetent  to  furnish  a  true  and 
satisfying  idea  of  God  and  his  relation  to  humanity,  and  require 
to  be  supplemented  by  that  special  Incarnation  of  God  which  is 
rapposed  to  have  been  given  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Thus  the  late  Canon  Aubrey  Moore,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
thinker  among  these  essayists,  writes  in  his  essay  on  ^^  The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  God :  "  — 

**'  We  find  ourselves,  in  the  present  day,  &ce  to  face  with  two 
different  views  of  Grod,  which  though  they  constantly,  perhaps 
generally,  overlap,  and  even  sometimes  coincide,  yet  imply  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  and  by  a  process  of  abstraction  can  be  held 
apart  and  contrasted  with  one  another*  Many  devout  Christians 
are  philosophers  and  men  of  science ;  many  men  of  science  and 
^ilosophers  are  devout  Christians.  But  the  God  of  religion  is 
not  the  God  of  science  and  philosophy.  Ideally,  every  one  will 
allow  that  the  religious  idea  of  God  and  the  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical idea  of  God  must  be  identical ;  but  in  actual  fact  it  is 
not  so,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  both,  there 
is  a  real  antagonism.  To  accept  this  antagonism  as  absolute  is,  by 
a  necessary  consequence,  to  compel  one  to  give  way  to  the  other. 
We  cannot  long  hold  two  contradictory  truths.  We  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  choose.  We  may  have  Religion  or  Philosophy,  but 
not  both.  .  .  .  The  religious  idea  of  God  may,  of  course,  become 
philosophical  without  ceasing  to  be  religious.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
religion  for  man  as  a  rational  being,  it  must  become  so.  But 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which,  in  its  desire  to  include  philosophy, 
religion  cannot  go.  It  cannot  afford  to  give  up  its  primary  as- 
sumption of  a  moral  relationship  between  God  and  man.  When 
that  point  is  surrendered  or  obscured  the  old  religious  terms  be- 
come increasingly  inapplicable,  and  we  find  ourselves  falling 
back  more  and  more  on  their  supposed  philosophical  equivalents, 
the  *  Infinite'  or  the  *  Absolute,*  or  the  Universal  Substance, 
or  the  Eternal  Consciousness,  or  the  First  Cause,  or  the  Omni- 
present Energy.  But  these  terms,  which  metaphysicians  rightly 
daim^  have  no  meaning  for  the  religious  consciousness ;  while 
in  metaphysics  proper  '  God '  is  as  much  a  borrowed  term  as 
*«iii '  is  in  non-religious  ethics.  Moral  evil  is  *  sin '  only  to  those 
who  believe  in  God  ;  and  the  Infinite  is  only  ^  God '  to  those  to 
whom  it  suggests  a  superhuman  personality  with  whom  they  are 
in  conscious  relation.     Even  when  religion  and  philosophy  both 
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agree  to  speak  of  God  as  *  the  Infinite,'  for  the  one  it  is  an  adjeo- 
tive,  for  the  other  a  substantive.  The  moment  we  abandon  the 
idea  of  God  as  personal,  religion  becomes  merged  in  philosophy, 
and  all  that  properly  constitutes  religion  disappears*  Grod  may 
exist  for  us  still  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  knowledge,  but 
He  is  no  longer,  except  as  a  metaphor,  ^  our  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.' "  ^ 

In  several  sentences  of  these  extracts  we  might  almost  fancy 
that  it  is  the  voice  of  Dr.  Martineau  to  which  we  are  listening, 
were  it  not  for  the  important  difference  that  this  distinguished 
thinker  would  not  dream  of  setting  up  such  an  antithesis  between 
philosophy  and  religion.  With  Dr.  Martineau,  a  philosophy 
which  deserves  the  name  must  not  ignore  or  violate,  but  rather 
accept  and  seek  to  interpret,  the  fundamental  facts  of  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  experience.  Aubrey  Moore  himself  admits 
that  *^  ideally  "  philosophy  and  religion  must  accord ;  surely,  then, 
his  proper  course  was  not  to  disparage  and  condemn  philosophy 
in  general,  but  simply  to  indicate  the  points  in  which  the  domi- 
nant Oxford  philosophy  falls  short  of  the  philosophical  ideaL 
It  is  clear,  too,  from  an  admirable  volume  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism from  Aubrey  Moore's  sole  hand,  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
that  at  least  two  eminent  recent  thinkers.  Professor  Lotze  and  Dr. 
Martineau,  had  given  to  the  world  systems  of  philosophy  wholly 
free  from  the  anti-religious  character  which  he  inconsiderately 
imputes  to  all  philosophy.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  Professor 
Green  was  essentially  at  one  with  Dr.  Martineau  in  repudiating 
all  attemps  to  call  in  a  special  and  exceptional  revolution  as  a 
kind  of  Deus  ex  machina  to  extricate  humanity  from  the  awk- 
ward dilemma  in  which  reason  and  philosophy  have  left  it  If 
Canon  Moore  is  correct  (as  I  an\  inclined  to  think  he  is)  in  his 
contention  that  Ghreen's  modified  Hegelianism  is  not  capable  of 
being  harmonized  with  generally  accepted  facts  of  consciousness, 
then  the  course  which  all  consistent  disciples  of  Green  are  bound 
to  take  is  perfectly  clear.  Either  they  must  maintain  that  the 
ordinary  views  of  Christians  concerning  ^^  sin  "  and  the  inunediate 
personid  action  of  God  on  the  human  spirit  turn  out,  on  dose 
examination,  to  be  mere  illusions,  or  they  must  so  revise  and 
reconstruct  their  master's  philosophy  as  to  make  it  capable  of 
entertaining  and  interpreting  these  most  important  features  in 
human  experience.  The  prevailing  tendency  in  non-eodesiastioal 
circles  in  Oxford  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  accepting  the  former 
^  Lux  Mundif  pp.  69  If. 
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of  these  aUernatiyeB.  Bat  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that 
the  tide  is  on  the  torn,  and  that  the  weighty  reasons  adduoed  by 
Professor  Andrew  Seth,  in  his  ^^  Hegelianism  and  Personality,"  for 
seceding  from  the  Hegelian  school  of  thought  are  meeting  with  a 
response  in  many  minds.  Fascinating  as  absolute  idealism  is 
wh^i  we  first  make  its  acquaintance,  it  does  not  often  succeed 
in  retaining  an  abiding  hold  on  the  convictions.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  consciousness  that  the  most  serious  doubts 
of  its  validi^  force  themselves  on  the  attention.  As  Dr.  Eraser 
says,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise  on  Berkeley,  ^^The  Hegelian 
seems  to  claim,  as  attainable  philosophy,  an  intuition  of  the  ra- 
tional articulation  of  the  universe  of  things  and  persons  in  the 
unity  of  the  creative  thought.  This,  if  really  attained,  would 
eliminate  mystery  from  our  physical  and  moral  experience,  and 
convert  philosophy  into  absolute  science.  If  it  has  fulfilled  its 
promise,  it  has  translated  all  faith  into  rationalized  thought. 
But  I  cannot  find  tiiat  this  all-comprehensive  system  really  tallies 
with  the  experience  which  it  is  bound  to  formulate  adequately, 
and  also  to  explain ;  or  that  it  has  yet  got  so  far  as  to  solve  even 
so  clamant  a  difficulty  as  the  existence  within  the  universe  of 
immoral  agents  and  moral  eviL  We  ask  for  intellectual  relief 
for  moral  difficulties,  and  we  are  offered  the  ^organization  of 
thought.*     We  look  for  bread  and  we  find  a  stone." 

If  it  be  the  fact  that  both  our  own  ethical  consciousness  and 
the  existence  of  so  much  moral  evil  in  society  present  a  problem 
which  the  Hegelian,  with  his  dictum  that  *'*'  the  real  is  the  rational 
and  the  rational  is  the  real,"  seeks  in  vain  to  satisfactorily  solve, 
a  most  interesting  and  important  question  arises :  Did  Professor 
Green  himself  at  all  realize  this  most  serious  difficulty?  It  would 
seem  from  his  statements  in  his  ^^  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  tiiat 
he  considered  that  his  philosophy  could  be  harmonized  with  the 
existence  of  genuine  moral  responsibility  and  with  the  consequent 
existence  of  individual  merit  or  demerit.  There  is,  however,  some 
reason  to  think  that  —  at  all  events  in  the  last  few  yeai*s  of  his 
life  —  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  extreme  idealist 
philosophy.  We  find  him  at  times,  for  instance,  using  Kantian 
phraseology,  such  as  in  calling  the  spirit  of  man  ^^  a  free  Cause,'* 
—  a  mode  of  expression  which  appears  to  be  quite  foreign  to  con- 
sistent idealism.  The  great  interest,  too,  which  he  showed  in 
introducing  Lotze*s  views  to  English  readers  is  also  significant. 
Some  of  his  disciples  say  that  this  was  because  he  regarded  an 
acquaintance  with  Lotze's  ideas  as  a  valuable  preparation  for  the 
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study  of  Hegel.  This,  howe^or,  can  hardly  have  been  the  oaae, 
for  Lotze,  both  in  his  moral  and  in  his  religious  philosophy,  pots 
his  finger  with  admirable  precision  on  the  weak  points  of  the 
Hegelian  system,  and  shows  that  in  these  points  it  comes  into 
vital  antagonism  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  oonsoiousnees  of 
mankind.  The  probability  that  Green  in  his  later  years  was  not 
wholly  at  ease  as  to  the  feasibility  of  reconciling  his  idealism 
with  ethical  facts  is  increased  by  a  statement  I  recently  heard 
made  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  whose  writings  are  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed  in  England  and  in  America.  This 
gentleman,  who  enjoyed  personal  intimacy  with  Green,  said  that 
it  was  evident  from  Green's  language  in  private  conversation  that 
he  was  by  no  means  completely  satisfied  with  the  account  which 
his  philosophy  gave  of  the  mode  of  development  of  human  char- 
acter ;  it  seemed  to  him  likely  that,  had  Green  lived  longer,  he 
would  have  come  to  much  the  same  estimate  of  Hegelianism  as 
that  now  reached  by  Professors  Andrew  and  James  Seth. 

Whether  Green  was  or  was  not  fully  convinced  that  his  philo- 
sophical system  dealt  successfully  with  ethical  and  spiritual  facts, 
there  appears  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that,  while  his  views  have 
stimulated  his  disciples  to  much  activity  of  thought  in  the  di* 
rection  of  ethics  and  social  reform,  they  have  at  the  same  time, 
in  some  degree,  weakened  or  destroyed  the  preexisting  interest 
in  theology.  To  the  religious  mind,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  moment  whether  the  idealist  philosophy  of  Green,  or  the 
much  more  definitely  theistic  teaching  of  such  thinkers  as  Dr. 
Martineau  and  the  late  Professor  Lotze  has  the  stronger  claim 
upon  the  convictions  of  reflective  minds.  If  the  former  win  the 
general  assent  of  society,  it  may,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  be 
reasonably  expected  that  what  is  now  called  Christian  theism  will 
not  much  longer  retain  any  strong  hold  upon  the  cultured  classes, 
and  that  the  present  assemblages  for  prayer  and  devotion  will 
gradually  give  place  to  societies  for  the  purpose  of  ethical  culture. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  makes  it  desirable  that  I  should 
dwell  somewhat  more  fully  on  those  factors  of  Green's  philosophy 
which  I  have  already  indicated  as  being,  in  my  view,  fatal  to  its 
permanent  acceptance.  But  before  entering  upon  the  ungracious 
task  of  hostile  criticism,  I  must  express  my  earnest  assurance 
that,  though  absolute  idealism  does  not  make  good  its  claim  to  be 
the  ^^  ideal "  philosophy.  Green's  writings  are  so  aglow  with  warm 
and  noble  human  sympathies,  so  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
gems  of  good  sense  and  of  ethical  and  political  wisdom,  that  it 
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18  impoesible  to  read  them  without  feeling  admirstioii  for  the 
writer,  and  gaining  inspiration  and  benefit  from  mental  compan- 
ionship with  a  spirit  so  pure  and  so  wholly  devoted  to  truth  and 
to  humanity. 

In  dealing  with  absolute  idealism,  the  first  question  which  logi- 
oally  presents  itself  is  the  mode  in  which  this  philosophy  regards 
Nature.  Here  I  can  only  glance  at  the  doctrine  that  the  reality 
of  the  objective  world  entirely  depends  on  its  being  thought  by 
some  self-consciousness.  To  the  moniem  of  Green's  philosophy 
—  the  doctrine,  that  is,  that  the  only  ultimate  reality  is  spirit,  and 
tiiat  matter  as  a  substance  distinct  from  spirit  has  no  existence — 
for  my  own  part  I  have  no  objection  to  offer.  Nay,  1  hold  that 
there  are  respectable  grounds  for  maintaining,  with  Lotze,  that  not 
only  human  spirits  but  also  the  countless  centres  of  energy  which 
constitute  the  cosmos  are  best  described  as  infinitely  varied  differ- 
entiations of  the  eternal  self-subsisting  Spirit,  which  take  their 
origin  from  his  voluntary  self-restraint  and  self-limitation,  but 
which  are  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  source  whence  they 
proceed,  and  in  whom  they  have  their  being  and  their  mutual 
relations.  But  when  idealists  go  further,  and  say  that  all  the 
objects  of  the  external  world  have  no  other  reality  than  that 
which  is  conferred  by  their  being  thought  about  by  some  self- 
consciousness,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  come  into  hopeless 
collision  with  indubitable  facts.  Not  only  do  they  by  this  mode 
of  exposition  empty  nature  of  that  dynamic  character  which  is  as 
indispensable  for  science  as  it  is  for  art  and  poetry,  but  they 
necessarily  exclude  from  the  sphere  of  reality  a  class  of  facts, 
namely,  the  feelings  of  animals,  which  every  one  but  the  idealist 
regards  as  equally  real  with  the  sensations  of  the  self-conscious 
man.  Green  himself  admits  that  in  all  probability  animals  low 
down  in  the  biological  scale  possess  nothing  corresponding  to 
what  we  call  thinking ;  are,  then,  their  pains  and  pleasures  only 
real  as  they  become  objects  of  cognition  by  God  or  man  ?  Sim- 
ply as  felt  by  the  animals  themselves,  says  Green,  these  feelings 
are  not  real  in  any  intelligible  sense.  Surely,  Green's  definition 
of  reality  W9uld  find  little  favor  with  societies  for  the  prevention 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  has  little  chance  of  being  indorsed 
by  the  calm  reflection  of  mankind. 

But  not  only  does  the  absolute  idealist  empty  nature  of  all 
force  or  energy,  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  consequence  that  he 
virtually  deprives  both  the  spirit  of  man  and  the  spirit  of  Gt)d 
of  every  other  activity  or  function  except  that  of  cognition.    It  is 
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true  that  in  his  view  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  indivisibly  united  with 
that  infinite  tissue  of  changing  sensations  and  ideas  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  the  reality  of  the  external  world ;  but  in 
tins  system  of  philosophy  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  subject 
which  has  the  ideas,  and  by  having  gives  them  an  intelligible 
unity,  should,  as  subject,  act  upon  and  control  the  ideas  which  he 
has.  The  vital  difference  between  this  idealist  view  of  the  activity 
of  the  subject  and  the  view  of  mankind  in  general  may,  perhaps, 
be  made  clearer  by  a  concrete  example.  We  are  every  day  aware 
of  the  fact  that  successions  of  ideas  —  good,  bad  and  indifferent  — 
are  passing  through  our  consciousness,  and  we  are  also  aware  of 
another  fact,  namely,  that  by  a  mental  act  of  our  own  true  self, 
which  we  call  an  act  of  attention^  we  can,  to  a  large  extent,  con- 
trol the  character  of  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  which  we  are  suc- 
cessively conscious.  For  instance,  by  omitting  to  attend  to  some 
ignoble  or  selfish  idea,  or  by  attending  to  some  nobler  accompany- 
ing one,  we  can,  to  a  large  extent,  cause  the  former  idea  to  die 
away  without  bringing  any  similar  unworthy  visitors  in  its  train  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  by  attending  to  such  an  evil  state  of  our  con- 
sciousness we  may  insure  the  entrance  of  a  troop  of  kindred  im- 
aginations, and  thus  by  our  free  act  degrade  and  debase  our  char- 
acter. By  virtue  of  this  grand  faculty  of  attention,  which  the 
subject  possesses,  the  development  of  our  character  is,  in  large 
measure,  left  at  our  own  disposal,  and  we  thus  become  responsible 
for  the  moral  beauty  or  ugliness  which  it  gradually  assumes.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  ordinary  consciousness  of  mankind,  I  venture  to 
say,  distinctly  declares  that  this  all-important  act,  or  function,  of 
attention  really  belongs  to  the  subject,  or  self,  which  has  the  ideas, 
and  not  to  the  objects  of  the  subject's  thought,  —  not,  that  is,  to 
the  succession  of  ideas  which  the  subject  is  conscious  of  having. 

Now  it  is  characteristic  of  the  idealist  thinker  that  he  exactly 
inverts  this  explanation.  In  his  view  what  is  called  attention  to 
an  idea  is  not  to  be  referred  to  any  active  function  of  the  self,  or 
subject,  which  has  the  idea,  but  simply  means  that  the  idea  to 
which  we  are  said  to  attend  happens  to  be  more  vivid  or  interest- 
ing than  any  one  of  the  immediately«preceding  or  attendant  ideaa.^ 
Accordingly,  the  prominence  and  consequent  influence  of  any  par* 
ticular  idea  does  not,  in  the  Hegelian  view,  at  all  depend  upon  the 
activity  or  inactivity  of  the  thinking  subject,  but  solely  upon  the 

^  See,  for  a  fall  exposition  of  the  idealist's  view  of  Attention,  an  article  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  entitled  *•  Is  there  any  Special  Faculty  of  Attention?  **  in 
Mind  for  July,  1886. 
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relations  between  the  idea  in  question  and  the  rest  of  the  mind's 
neiental  furniture.  It  would  l^  difficult  to  overestimate  the  ethical 
and  religious  consequences  which  are  necessarily  involved  in  this 
inversion  of  the  ordinary  reading  of  the  act  of  attention.  If  a 
man*s  true  self  possess  no  function  of  attending^  but  simply  takes 
intellectual  cognizance  of  the  successive  processes  which  go  on  in 
bis  inner  life,  what  conceivable  responsibility  can  we  lie  under  for 
the  development  of  character  ?  A  man  certainly  knows^  on  this 
theory,  what  direction  his  character  is  taking ;  but  as  to  any  power 
of  controlling  the  flow  of  his  ideas  and  emotions,  this  is,  from  the 
Hegelian  point  of  view,  wholly  out  of  the  question,  for  the  causal 
activity  of  the  self,  which  is  indispensable  for  such  control,  is  de- 
clared by  Green  to  be  an  unmeaning  fiction.  The  subject  knows, 
and  by  knowing  unifies  his  successive  and  simultaneous  ideas; 
but  the  active  changes,  which  go  on  in  the  g^ups  of  ideas,  are  de- 
termined wholly,  not  by  the  will  of  the  subject,  but  by  the  princi- 
ples of  association  and  succession  among  the  ideas  themselves. 

In  thus  denying  to  the  subject  the  function  of  attention,,  the 
idealist,  I  believe,  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  sound  theology  as  well  as 
at  sound  anthropology.  For  as  the  active  function  of  the  human 
self  is  thus  limited  to  knowing  what  changes  proceed  in  conscious- 
ness, so,  in  like  manner,  the  function  of  the  Eternal  Self,  or  God, 
is  equally  limited.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  Green's  view,  the  ascription 
of  causal  activity  to  God  becomes  an  unintelligible  statement.  It 
is  in  God's  ideas,  and  not  in  God's  power  of  directing  and  giving 
practical  effect  to  ideas,  —  in  a  word,  it  is  in  the  relations  of  thought 
and  not  in  the  act  of  the  thinker^  — that  the  idealist  makes  the 
activity  of  God  to  lie.  Thus  to  the  true  self  of  God  as  to  the 
true  self  of  man  practically  nothing  more  is  left  than  the  mere 
capacity  of  being  passively  aware  of  the  mental  processes  which 
take  place  in  consciousness.  This  logical  result  of  absolute  ideal- 
ism reminds  us  of  similar  speculative  extravagances  in  the  more 
extreme  German  mystics.     Thus  Angelius  Silesius  writes :  -* 

Wir  bcten  "  Es  gescheh',  mein  Herr  und  Gott,  dein  WUle," 
Und  sieh,  £r  hat  nicht  Will' ;  £r  ist  ein'  ew'ge  Stilly 

which  Professor  Max  Miiller  translates  as  follows, — 

We  pray,  "  O  Lord  our  God,  do  Thou  thine  Holy  Will," 
And  see,  Grod  has  no  Will ;  He  is  at  peace  and  still.^ 

Hiis  insistence  on  God's  thought  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  any 
real  recognition  of  God's  wUl  lands  Green,  as  it  does  every  other 

^  Deutatiu  Lid>€,  edited  by  Professor  Max  MiiUer. 
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absolute  idealist,  in  most  serious  difficulties  when  he  oomes  to  deal 
with  the  reality  of  the  human  oonsciousness  and  its  relation  to  the 
oonseiousuess  of  God,  If  the  ultimate  reality  be  the  indivisible 
unity  of  the  eternal  self-consciousness  and  the  sum-total  of  ideas 
which  that  self-consciousness  embraces  and  knows,  it  becomes 
wholly  inconceivable  that  this  Eternal  Being  should  originate 
other  self-conscious  beings  in  some  way  distinct  from  himself. 
The  activity  of  thought  may  give  rise  to  other  thoughts^  but  it  is, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible  that  it  should  give  rise  to 
other  thinkers.  Hence  one  naturally  looks  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest at  what  Green  has  to  say  concerning  the  genesis  of  individ- 
ual souls.  We  learn  from  the  *^  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  that  the 
origin  of  the  individual  is  as  foUows.  When,  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  God's  ideas,  —  which  stand  for  what  in  realistic 
parlance  is  called  the  evolution  of  nature,  —  that  particular  physi- 
cal organism,  which  we  name  the  human  body,  appears,  then  God's 
eternal  self-consciousness  reproduces  itself  in  connection  with  this 
body.  He  says:  *^Onr  consciousness  may  mean  either  of  two 
things ;  either  a  function  of  the  animal  organism,  which  is  being 
made  gradually  and  with  interruptions,  a  vehicle  of  the  eternal 
oonsciousness ;  or  that  eternal  consciousness  itself,  as  making  the 
animal  organism  its  vehicle  and  subject  to  certain  limitations  in  so 
doing,  but  retaining  its  essential  characteristic  as  independent  of 
time,  as  the  determinant  of  becoming,  which  has  not  and  does  not 
itself  become  "  (p.  72). 

How,  I  ask,  is  this  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most  thorough- 
going pantheism?  Is  this  eternal  self-consciousness,  which  in 
union  with  a  physical  organism  constitutes  an  individual  soul,  a 
consciousness  in  any  way  distinct  from  God's  consciousness  ?  If 
it  is,  then  Gk>d  has  called  into  existence  another  thinker  whose 
inner  life  is  to  some  extent,  at  least,  other  than  that  of  the  original 
thinker.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  Green's  fundamental  con- 
ception of  God  and  reality  renders  such  a  creation  entirely  incon- 
ceivable and  absurd.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  many  passages 
in  Green's  writings  that,  though  he  often  speaks  of  God's  act  of 
reproducing  himself  in  connection  with  physical  organisms,  he 
really  does  not  mean  that  the  so-called  ^^  reproduction  "  is  any- 
thing else  than  a  phase  of  God's  own  eternal  consciousness  under 
the  limiting  conditions  of  a  particular  organic  structure.  In  other 
words,  while  God's  oonsciousness,  in  one  aspect,  embraces  the  whole 
range  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  objects  of  His  thought, —  in 
another  aspect,  it  breaks  up  into  a  variety  of  limited  phasesi 
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owing  to  the  peonliar  nature  of  those  yarioiis  groape  of  ideas, 
which  science  is  aconstomed  to  call  physical  organisms.  But  the 
reader  may  perhaps  say,  What  does  it  really  matter  to  us,  if 
what  seems  to  os  to  be  our  separate  self-consciousness  is,  after  all, 
only  a  mode  of  the  consciousness  of  Grod  limited  by  certain  so> 
called  organic  conditions?  To  this  I  should  reply.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  of  no  great  consequence,  if  we  had  nothing  but  an  intel- 
lectual nature  and  were  not  aware  that  we  are  also  moral  beings, 
conscious  at  times  of  being  in  more  or  less  complete  antagonism  to 
the  eternal  consciousness ;  conscious,  in  short,  of  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God,  in  which  we  cherish  desires  and  put  forth  acts  of 
will,  which  we  at  the  same  time  know  to  be  neither  lovable  nor 
admirable  when  seen  from  the  rational  or  universal  point  of  view. 
Once  let  it  be  understood  that  my  individuality  simply  means  that 
the  eternal  consciousness  is  using  my  physical  frame  as  its  vehicle 
and  its  limitation,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  ^^  sin  *'  can  have 
no  ontological  reali^.  Man  is  no  longer  a  child  of  God,  capable 
through  moral  freedom  of  obeying  or  resisting  the  will  of  the 
Father  within  him ;  he  becomes  in  reality  a  mere  phase  of  that 
Father's  life.  As  a  being  with  a  certain  psychological  history,  he 
may  seem  to  faU  short  of  his  ideals  and  so  to  be  guilty  of  sin  ;  but 
ideaUsm  teaches  us  that  this  is  an  imperfect  and  abstract  view  of 
him  ;  it  is  treating  his  psychological  history  as  if  this  were  some- 
thing apart  from  the  eternal  consciousness.  Looked  at  truly  and 
I^iilosophically,  man,  alike  in  his  nobleness  and  in  his  baseness,  is 
simply  an  inevitable  and  indispensable  mode  of  the  eternal  life  of 
God. 

Hegelianism  and  Christian  theism  recognize  in  common  the  fact 
that  man,  though  in  one  sense  a  finite  being,  is  yet  able,  by  virtue 
of  the  immanence  in  his  nature  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  One, 
to  rise  above  himself,  and  to  pass  more  and  more  into  sympathetic 
union  with  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  the  Universe.  But  it  makes 
a  momentous  difference  in  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  our 
religious  philosophy^  whether  we  regard  God's  self-revealing  pres- 
ence in  the  soul,  in  the  form  of  our  higher  reason  and  our  moral 
ideals,  as  the  presence  of  a  supreme  Personality  in  a  certain  sense 
distinct  from  our  personality,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
conceive  of  ourselves  as,  in  one  aspect,  human  and  finite,  but,  in 
another  aspect,  identical  with  God,  the  self-existing,  self-evolving 
thought.  The  distinction  between  these  two  views  makes  all  the 
difference  between  the  pantheistic  speculations  which  abound  in 
Indian  thought  and  have  their  finest  intellectual  expression  in  the 
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Upanishads,  —  speonlations  which  regard  sin  as  having  no  abso* 
lute  reality,  but  merely  a  relative  meaning  due  to  the  imperfection 
of  our  human  standpoint,  —  and  the  Hebraic  and  Christian  con- 
sciousness that  regards  sin  as  an  essential  reali^,  which,  while 
it  remains,  excludes  the  sinner  from  spiritual  union  with  God. 

The  essentially  pantheistic  character  of  Green's  theology  still 
further  reveals  itself  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  ^^  Will 
and  its  freedom/'  Let  me  here  request  my  readers  to  look  into 
their  own  consciousness  and  ask  themselves  what  are  the  facts  of 
which  we  are  aware,  when  in  a  crisis  of  temptation  we  come  to  a 
decision  which  ennobles  or  degrades  our  character.  We  are  con- 
scious, I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  what  our  character  at  the 
time  is  determines  what  our  temptations  are.  That  which  is  a 
temptation  to  one  man  is  no  temptation  to  another  man  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage  of  ethical  development.  But  while  our  character 
determines  the  nature  of  our  temptations,  we  are,  I  believe, 
dearly  conscious  that  it  is  not  the  character,  but  the  self  which 
has  the  character  to  which  the  ultimate  moral  decision  is  due.  In 
every  moral  crisis  of  a  man's  life  he  rises  in  the  act  of  moral 
choice  above  his  own  character,  envisages  it,  and  passes  moral 
judgment  on  the  springs  of  action  or  desires  which  he  feels  present 
within  him ;  and  it  is  because  a  man's  true  self  can  thus  transcend 
and  judge  his  own  character,  that  genuine  moral  freedom  and 
moral  responsibility  become  possible  and  actual.  As  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  in  his  "  Study  of  Belig^on  "  pertinently  says,  "  Besides  the 
motives  felt  and  besides  our  formed  habits  or  past  self,  there  is 
also  a  present  sdf  that  has  a  part  to  perform  in  reference  to 
both."  "  Is  there  not,"  he  asks,  "  a  ccmsal  self  over  and  above 
the  caused  self  or  rather  the  caused  state  and  contents  of  the  self 
left  as  a  deposit  from  previous  behavior  ?  Is  there  not  Vk  judging 
self^  that  knows  and  weighs  the  competing  motives,  over  and  above 
the  agitated  self  that  feds  them  ?  The  impulses  are  but  phe- 
nomena of  your  experience ;  the  formed  habits  are  but  a  condition 
and  attitude  of  your  consciousness,  in  virtue  of  wliich  you  feel 
this  more  and  that  less :  both  are  predicates  of  yourself  as  subject, 
but  are  not  yourself,  and  cannot  be  identified  with  your  personal 
agency.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  objects  of  your  contemplation  ; 
they  lie  before  you  to  be  known,  compared,  estimated  ;  they  are 
your  data ;  and  you  have  not  to  let  them  alone  to  work  together 
as  they  may,  but  to  deal  vrith  them,  as  arbiter  among  their  ten^ 
dencies"  (VoL  ii.  p.  227,  first  edition). 

This  powerful  passage  appears  to  me  to  give  a  perfectly  uo» 
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oorate  reading  of  our  moral  oonsoioasness ;  and  it  inyolyes  the 
activity  of  a  metaphysical  or  noumenal  self  which  haa^  and  not  is^ 
the  various  ideas  and  habits  which  make  up  its  character.  Now 
in  Oreen's  refusal  to  reoognize  the  existence  of  this  true  causal 
adf^  which  has  the  character,  we  find  the  irpcurov  ^cvSos  which 
vitiates,  more  or  less,  the  whole  of  his  ethical  and  religious  phi- 
losophy. Such  a  self,  on  the  existence  of  which  Kant  emphatically 
insists  (but  for  an  accurate  and  consistent  account  of  which  we 
must  look  to  Dr.  Martineau),  the  Hegelian  will  have  none  of. 
But  apart  from  the  activi^  of  such  a  causal  self,  no  exposition  of 
our  moral  consciousness  can  be  other  than  a  perversion  of  the 
facts.  Let  us  see,  then,  bow  Grreen  explains  man's  freedom  of 
moral  choice  when  the  reality  and  causality  of  this  personal  self 
are  omitted.  In  Green's  view,  the  character  is  the  man,  and  the 
expression  of  the  character  is  the  will  or  moral  decision.  In  his 
essay  on  **  The  Sense  of  Freedom  in  Morality,"  he  says  ^^  Man 
being  what  he  is,  and  the  circumstances  being  what  they  are 
at  any  particular  conjuncture,  the  determination  of  the  will  is 
already  given  just  as  an  effect  is  given  in  the  sum  of  its  conditions. 
The  determination  of  the  will  might  be  different,  but  only  through 
Uie  man's  being  different."  This,  I  submit,  seems  about  as 
Oiorougb-going  determinism  as  could  well  be  found  in  philosophi- 
cal literature,  and  yet  Hegelians  are  fond  of  asserting  that  the 
very  essence  of  their  ethical  teaching  is  the  doctrine  of  man's 
moral  freedom.  What,  then,  is  the  Hegelian  method  of  reply, 
when  the  unsophisticated  reader  asks,  whether,  on  this  theory,  he 
oould  have  decided,  in  any  moment  of  temptation,  otherwise  than 
be  actually  did  ;  and  if  he  could  not,  whether  he  is  a  fitting  sub- 
ject for  praise  or  blame  ?  To  this  very  natural  question  Green's 
reply  is,  *^  Put  in  that  shape,  your  question  cannot  be  answered ;  " 
and  he  proceeds  to  point  out  to  the  inquirer  that  in  what  is  called 
the  physical  world,  the  causation,  as  he  terms  it,  is  mechanical ; 
that  bodies  move  because  other  bodies  necessitate  their  movement ; 
and  this  kind  of  causation,  he  says,  is  properly  called  determinism. 
But,  he  continues,  if  you  look  into  your  inner  consciousness  you 
will  find  that  your  character  does  not  express  itself  in  a  certain 
way  because  it  is  extrinsically  forced  so  to  do ;  the  choice  is  the 
spontaneous  outcome  of  your  own  nature,  and  therefore  in  that 
act  of  choice  you  have  escaped  altogether  from  the  fetters  of 
necessity ;  and  it  is  this  mode  of  action  which  is  properly  called 
moral  freedom.  The  libertarian  inquirer  will  naturally  reply,  **  I 
see  cl^ly  enough  the  distinction  you  draw,  but  still  I  do  not  see 
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that  in  this  moral  freedom,  as  you  depict  it,  there  is  involved  any 
conceivable  alternative.^^  Green's  answer  to  this  is,  that  to  ask 
for  an  alternative  in  such  choices  is  to  forget  that  an  unmotived 
determination  is  inconceivable,  and  to  recur  to  the  exploded  error 
that  the  self  is  something  more  than  the  unity  of  the  states  of 
consciousness. 

For  myself,  I  cannot  understand  how  a  doctrine  of  moral  free- 
dom which  (dlows  of  no  alternative^  which  declares  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  man  in  a  moment  of  temptation  should  be  able 
to  decide  otherwise  than  he  actually  does,  can  with  any  propriety 
be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  of  moral  freedom  at  all.  If  there  is  no 
alternative ;  if  the  actual  course  taken  is  under  the  circumstances 
the  only  possible  course,  then  all  ground  for  the  ascription  of 
praise  or  blame  is  taken  away,  and  Hegelian  moral  freedom  turns 
out  to  be  only  our  old  friend  Necessity  in  a  somewhat  new-fash- 
ioned guise.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  Greenes  moral  theory  there 
is  not  the  slightest  possibility  or  conceivability  of  any  man's 
character  developing  in  any  other  direction  than  that  in  which  it 
really  develops.  It  is  consdotts  growth  it  is  true,  and  therefore 
in  that  respect  unlike  unconscious  growth ;  but  in  so  far  as  this 
question  of  moral  freedom  is  concerned,  the  reproduction  of  God 
under  organic  conditions  passes  through  an  inevitable  process  of 
development  just  as  completely  as  does  the  *  physical  organism 
which  forms  its  corporeid  vehicle.  If  Green's  philosophical 
system  is  compatible  with  the  reality  of  moral  freedom  at  all,  — 
which  appears  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful,  —  such  freedom  has 
certainly  no  application  to  the  separate  g^upings  of  ideas, 
emotions,  and  desires  by  which  one  human  individual  is  distin- 
guished from  another ;  it  must  be  the  sole  privilege  of  that  eternal 
principle  of  thought  which  finds  its  various  modes  of  limited  ex- 
pression in  our  individual  lives. 

Space  permits  but  a  glance  at  two  other  features  in  Green's 
philosophy  which  have  a  bearing  on  theological  ideas.  First; 
There  is  no  room  in  his  theory  of  God  and  man  for  the  direct 
causal  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  himian  spirit.  In  the 
remarkable  lay  sermon  on  ^^  Faith,"  in  which  Green's  intense 
ethical  and  religious  consciousness  most  earnestly,  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  ineffectually  strives  to  adequately  express  itself  through 
the  intellectual  medium  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  he  writes: 
*^  Though  it  is  a  mistake  to  identify  the  causation  of  any  pheno- 
menon with  its  antecedent  in  time,  yet  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  it  else- 
where than  in  conditions,  of  which  each  is  itself  conditioned  and. 
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as  related  to  sense,  sensibly  yerifiable.  A  proposition  which  as- 
serts divine  causation  for  any  phenomenon  is  not  exactly  false, 
but  turns  out  on  analysis  to  be  unmeaning."  But  surely  the 
spiritual  intuitions  which  issue  &om  the  mouth  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  consciousness  of  divine  response  which  arises  in  tbe  mo- 
ments of  truest  devotion,  are  all  psychological  phenomena.  Did 
Grreen,  then,  mean  to  maintain  that  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena  elsewhere  than  in  their  relations  to  other 
psychological  phenomena?  He  certainly  did  not  so  mean ;  for  he 
teUs  us  a  little  later  that  what  he  has  been  saying  does  not  touch 
that  ^^  relation  of  the  inner  man  to  a  higher  form  of  itself  of 
which  the  expression  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  propositions  of 
theology,  but  in  prayer  and  praise."  Yet  certainly  this  relation 
between  the  soul  and  the  Father  within  it  implies  the  causal  action 
of  God  in  tbe  spirit  of  man,  and  hence  we  have  clearest  internal 
evidence  that  God  is  something  more  than  the  principle  of  thought 
which  cognizes  and  unifies  all  phenomena;  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  doctrine  which  assigns  phenomenal  effects  to  immediaie 
divine  causation  may  turn  out,  on  strict  analysis,  to  be  so  far 
from  unmeaning  as  to  be  rather  the  fundamental  tenet  of  a  sound 
religious  philosophy.^ 

A  word  or  two  must  be  devoted  to  the  bearing  of  Greenes  doc- 
trine on  the  question  of  Immortality.  In  the  third  volume  of  his 
works  there  is  a  curious  little  fragment  on  this  subject  which  only 
covers  about  a  page,  but  which  indicates  the  substance  of  what 
be  has  to  say  in  this  connection.  There  is  nothing  in  this  frag- 
ment at  all  novel  to  those  who  have  any  familiarity  with  Hege- 
lian ways  of  thinking.  By  virtue  of  that  indivisible  union  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite  —  of  the  human  and  the  divine — which  is 
present  in  our  consciousness,  man  in  the  act  of  knowledge  tran- 
scends the  succession  of  phenomena  of  which  he  takes  cogni- 
zance. As  the  knowing  subject,  he  shares  the  timeless  being  of 
Grod.  As  the  whole  succession  of  phenomena — past,  present,  and 
to  come  —  forms  the  indivisible  eternal  object  to  the  eternal  sub- 
ject, God,  it  follows  that  everything,  as  being  a  determination  of 
thought,  is  eternal.  The  living  agent  man,  says  Green,  is  there- 
fore eternal  as  a  factor  in  the  objects  of  divine  thought.  But  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  Green  has  before  assured  us  that  the  indi- 

^  Consult,  on  this  all-important  subject  of  Caosa^on,  which  Professor  Royee 
truly  aays  holds  ^a  very  subordinate  position  ^  in  his  school  of  thought,  the  ex- 
ceedingly weighty  chi^r  on  *'  God  as  Canae "  in  Dr.  Martineau's  Study  of 
Religion^  toL  L 
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vidaal  soul  is  a  reproduction  of  the  eternal  consciousness  under 
the  limiting  conditions  of  a  physical  organism.  When,  then, 
this  physical  organism  which  is  only  a  phase  in  the  objective  of 
Ood*s  eternal  thought  gives  place  to  other  phases,  what  becomes 
of  the  individual  man  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  he  ceases  to  exist  as 
an  individuality :  the  eternal  self-consciousness  ceases  in  his  case 
to  limit  itself  by  this  particular  organic  vehicle ;  and  so  all  that 
constitutes  the  special  consciousness  of  the  individual  is  lost  and 
merged  in  the  eternal  and  infinite  consciousness.  He  still  exists, 
no  doubt,  in  the  eternal  objective  of  God's  thinking,  but,  as  an 
individual  consciousness,  he  is  a  transient  phenomenon,  which  has 
passed  away.  In  denying  to  the  individual  man  a  distinct  meta- 
physical self  which  thinks  and  acts,  Hegelianism  implicitly  denies 
to  him,  likewise,  a  personal  immortality. 

I  contend,  then,  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  absolute 
idealism  of  Green,  first,  with  the  sense  of  sin  and  of  personal 
merit  and  demerit ;  second,  with  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  inner  life  of  man ;  and,  lastly, 
with  the  rational  hope  of  a  continued  individual  existence  after 
physical  death.  The  alternative  between  Hegelianism  and  Chris- 
tian theism  appears  to  finally  resolve  itself  into  the  question, 
Do  the  facts  of  man's  ethical  and  spiritual  consciousness  support 
that  doctrine  which  represents  the  human  soul  as  having  a  real 
self  to  which  is  delegated  such  a  degree  of  independent  causality 
and  freedom  of  choice  as  enables  it,  in  the  g^at  crises  of  life, 
either  to  cooperate  with,  or  to  resist  the  injunctions  and  invita* 
tions  of  the  indwelling  Father,  and  thus  to  voluntarily  advance  or 
retard  the  moral  and  spiritual  end  for  which  the  universe  exists? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  calm  reflection  on  the  facts  of  our 
inner  life  warrant  the  conclusion  that  our  individual  consciousness 
is  but  a  transient  phase  of  the  eternal  consciousness  of  God,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Royce :  ^  For  the  In- 
finite, then,  the  question,  *Is  there  anything  better  than  what 
exists?'  must  be  nonsense.  For  Him  the  actual  and  the  possible 
fall  together  in  one  truth ;  and  this  one  truth  cannot  be  evil "  ?  ^ 

There  is  in  our  intellectual  nature  an  instinctive  impulse  and 
craving  to  unify  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  human  life, 
to  try  to  show  that  they  are  so  logically  interrelated  that  the  ex- 
istence of  any  one  phenomenon  implies  and,  therefore,  explains  and 
necessitates  all  the  rest.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
in  the  case  of  the  Absolute  Idealist  this  appetite  for  logical  unity 
^  TheIUUgi€mAipeclofPkilo9opky,^.^A&. 
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has  not  been  indulged  till  it  has  oTerbome  the  eqaal  or  higher 
claims  of  our  ethical  and  spiritual  insight.  The  characteristic 
doctrines  of  this  philosophical  school  are,  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  kind 
only  to  be  enjoyed  as  speculative  luxuries  in  academic  seclusion 
or  the  quiet  of  the  study.  There,  for  a  brief  season,  the  student 
may  persuade  himself  that  Nature  has  no  reality  save  in  the  thought 
that  thinks  it,  but  this  *^  metaphysio  dream  *'  can  hardly  fail  to 
vanish  away  when  we  find  ourselves  actually  breasting  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  or  toiling  up  the  mountain  steep,  and  with  the 
blows  of  our  geologic  hammer  disinterring  the  skeletons  of  our 
predecessors  on  the  globe.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  far  more 
momentous  ethical  question :  in  quiet  intellectual  moods,  we  may, 
perchance,  fondly  imagine  that  we  and  all  things  are  but  phases 
of  manifestation  in  the  inevitable  evolution  of  self-existent,  eternal 
thought.  But  no  sooner  do  we  find  ourselves  in  living  contact 
with  practical  life  and  its  moral  problems,  than  we  wake  from 
this  ^^metaphysic  dream"  also,  and  the  conviction  forces  itself 
upon  us  that  there  exists  much,  both  in  our  own  character  and 
in  the  character  of  many  around  us,  which  need  not  have  been ; 
and  in  respect  to  which  we  feel  that  it  would  have  been  both 
better  for  society  and  more  acceptable  to  God  if  it  had  never 
been. 

Chables  B.  Upton. 
Oxfoaa 
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INTRODUCTORT  NOTE- 

Ik  presenting  to  the  public  the  first  number  of  a  new  review^  deroted 
to  Religion,  Ethics  and  Theology,  the  members  of  the  Editorial  Board 
believe  that  they  are  occupying  a  field  that  has  thus  far  been  vacant. 
There  are,  indeed,  in  America  and  England  many  theological  reviews, 
some  of  them  of  great  merit  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  however,  they 
are  either  limited  in  their  range  of  theological  topics,  or  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  some  special  form  of  belief.  Articles  not  within  this  pre- 
scribed range  or  out  of  harmony  with  this  form  of  belief  are  naturally 
excluded  from  these  reviews.  Many  periodicals,  chiefly  devoted  to  secu- 
lar matters,  also  admit  occasionally  articles  of  a  religious  or  theological 
character,  and  here  greater  diversity  of  utterance  is  aUowed.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  serious  writer  on  theology  finds  these  periodicals  closed  to 
him.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  important  topics  which  de- 
mand generous  space  for  their  proper  treatment,  and  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  events  of  the  hour.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  place  for  a  periodical  that  shall  be  hospitable  to  progres- 
sive, scientific  thought  in  religion,  theology,  apd  ethics  considered  in 
relation  to  religion. 

While  we  trust  that  the  contributions  to  «  The  New  World  "  will  show 
that  the  authors  are  animated  by  a  common  spirit,  we  are  not  solicitous 
to  avoid  differences  of  thought  One  of  the  fundamental  ideas  upon 
which  this  review  is  based  is  that  persons  whose  theological  positions 
are  unlike  may  freely  state  what  from  their  respective  standpoints  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  the  truth.  In  the  present  number,  for  instance,  we 
have  two  articles,  the  first  and  the  third,  which  present,  from  within, 
certain  aspects  of  what  has  been  loosely  called  **the  new  orthodoxy,' ' 
while  the  eighth  article  criticises  it  from  without 

We  encourage  such  diverse  presentations,  not  from  indifference  to  the 
truth,  but  from  the  love  of  it  We  are  not  distrustful  of  the  power  of 
truth  to  win  the  victory  in  a  free  and  candid  comparison  of  convicUons 
by  those  who,  with  faces  turned  toward  the  light,  are  seeking  by  different 
ways  a  sound  theology,  an  inspiring  religious  faith,  and  a  rational  ground- 
work for  ethics. 

While  freedom  of  speech  will  be  encouraged  here,  and  each  of  our 
contributors  will  be  responsible  for  his  own  utterances,  and  for  these  only, 
"  The  New  World  "  will,  necessarily,  have  a  plan  and  limits  of  its  own. 
We  believe  in  liberty,  but  we  believe  also  in  a  "  law  of  liberty."  We  do 
not  contemplate  a  periodical  in  which  matters  that  concern  religion  shall 
be  debated  by  the  able  and  the  unable,  the  reverent  and  the  irreverent,  the 
rational  and  the  irrational  Our  object  is  to  obtain  from  strong  and  clear- 
sighted writers  the  expression  of  their  ripe  scholarship  and  their  mature 
convictions.  This  review  will  thus  be  devoted  to  what  may  be  called,  or 
to  what  may  at  least  some  time  become,  the  science  of  religion ;  and  we 
trust  that  its  discussions  will  be  characterized  by  the  scientific  spirit 
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We  have  no  dbtmst  of  the  scientific  temper  which  in  many  spheres  of 
inyettigation  has  accomplished  such  great  results ;  or  of  the  critical  spirit 
which  has  led  the  way  to  a  hetter  onderstanding  of  every  literature  to 
which  it  has  heen  applied.  In  the  new  world  of  modem  thought  the 
application  of  scientific  and  critical  methods  to  the  study  of  the  Bihle 
and  of  theology  is  not  only  inevitahle,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  de- 
sirable in  the  interest  of  religion  itself.  Here  as  elsewhere  **The 
thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.'' 

The  comparative  study  of  all  the  faiths  of  the  world  has  already 
proved  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  to  a  just  understanding  of  Chris- 
tianity. ''  The  New  World  "  will  give  specdal  attention  to  the  history 
of  religions ;  and  we  hope  to  print  in  every  number  one  article  at  least 
dealing  with  some  aspect  of  this  great  subject. 

We  have  included  ethics  among  the  topics  to  which  this  review  will 
be  devoted.  In  this  direction  it  will  not  attempt  to  cover  the  field  oc- 
cupied by  the  recentiy  established  ^*  International  Journal  of  Ethips."  It 
will  treat  ethical  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
religion ;  and  discussions  of  pure  ethical  theory  will  not  occupy  much  of 
its  space.  The  new  **  Philosophical  Review,"  in  like  manner,  opens  its 
pages  freely  to  competent  vrriters  on  metaphysics  ;  and  in  this  province 
we  shall  need  to  deal  with  phOosophy  chiefly  as  it  is  related  to  religion. 
The  great  social  problems  of  our  time  we  cannot  neglect.  We  shall  leave, 
however,  to  the  '^  Political  Science  Quarterly,"  the  ^*  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,*'  and  similar  reviews  the  detailed  discussion  of  such  questions 
from  the  political  and  economic  point  of  view.  **  The  New  World  "  will 
emphasize  their  ethical  and  religious  aspects. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  that  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
present  number  has  been  short;  accordingly,  it  does  not  present  any 
articles  from  the  scholars  of  Continental  Europe  of  whose  sympathy  we 
are  assured,  and  the  survey  of  current  periodical  literature  in  our  field  is 
necessarily  omitted.  But  we  have  already  been  greaUy  encouraged  in 
oar  undertaking  by  the  expressions  of  interest  and  promises  of  cooperation 
that  we  have  received  from  able  and  distinguished  writers,  at  home  and 
abroad,  representing  various  denominations,  or  unconnected  with  any 
religious  organization.  Our  June  issue  is  expected  to  contain  articles 
by  E#.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Julius  Wellhausen,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Francis  Tiffany,  P.  S.  Moxom,  Josiah  Royce,  and  Minot  J.  Savage.  In 
addition  to  the  writers  in  our  first  two  numbers,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  early  contributions,  among  others,  from  James  Martineau,  T.  K. 
Cheyne,  C  R.  Lanman,  James  Bryce,  C  P.  Tiele,  A.  V.  6.  Allen,  John 
W.  Chadwick,  R.  Heber  Newton,  E.  C.  Smyth,  Francis  E.  Abbot, 
Charles  A.  &ri^  J.  P.  Peters,  and  E.  E.  Hale. 

Chables  Carroll  Eyerbtt. 

Crawford  Howbll  Tot. 

Orbllo  Cone. 

Nicholas  Paine  Gilmak. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

BMays,  Reviews,  and  AddreMes.  By  Jamss  Mabtdtkau,  LL.  D.  Se- 
leeted  aod  reviled  by  the  Author.  Four  volumes.  London  and  New  Yoi^  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Each,  92.60. 

In  his  essay  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Dr.  Martinean  speaks  of  the 
'*  most  dignified  and  significant  act  of  a  professor^s  career,  the  gathering 
together  of  his  scattered  stores,  and  the  transference  of  them  from  the 
class-room  to  the  world."  This  most  dignified  and  significant  act  Dr. 
Martinean  performed  when  he  brought  out  his  **  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  *' 
and  *^  Study  of  Religion  ; "  which  were,  in  the  main,  the  rich  courses  oi 
thought  he  had  traversed  with  his  pupils.  But  he  had  other  stores  scat- 
tered more  widely,  in  the  form  of  essays,  reviews,  and  addresses,  and 
these,  too,  he  has  now  gathered  in  four  goodly  volumes.  There  are  yet 
other  sheaves  heavy  with  wheat,  which,  for  some  reason,  he  has  discarded 
in  the  final  harvest;  these  essays  and  addresses,  ample  in  learning, 
weighty  in  thought,  clothed  with  his  wondrous  diction,  and  equal  to  the 
scope  of  another  volume,  are  hidden  mainly  in  the  English  Quarterlies, 
where  we  hope  they  will  be  left,  since  the  author  so  decrees.  There  is 
also  the  volume  of  **  Stodies  of  Christianity,"  edited  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger 
thirty-four  years  ago,  which  we  wish  Dr.  Martinean  would  see  fit  to  re- 
publish in  a  volume  uniform  with  these.  The  fairest  conditions  ol  Mb 
should  surely  be  given  to  a  book  that  ought  on  no  account  to  die. 

The  row  of  volumes  which  these  four  very  perceptibly  lengthen,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  life  out  of  which  they  have  come,  are  a  marveL 
It  has  been  given  to  Dr.  Martinean  to  sustain  himself  in  three  long  and 
successful  careers  running  parallel  with  one  another,  any  one  of  which 
would  seem  a  reasonable  achievement  for  a  man  of  uncommon  powers. 
For  forty-two  years  he  was  a  metropolitan  clergyman,  conforming  to  the 
severest  standard  of  pastoral  duty,  and  bringing  to  his  pulpit  sermons 
which,  in  wealth  of  Uiought,  felicity  of  diction,  and  nobleness  of  tone, 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  preacher  of  our  century.  For  forty-five 
years  he  was  a  very  active  and  laborious  college  professor  in  the  most 
exacting  of  departments.  As  an  author,  the  scope  of  Dr.  Martineaa's 
production  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  twenty  volumes  it  taxed 
the  great  powers  of  Carlyle  to  bring  forth.  Some  of  his  volumes,  indeed, 
are  the  direct  outeome  of  his  pulpit  and  professorial  labors  ;  but  others, 
sufficient  it  should  seem,  for  an  industrious  literary  career,  have  been 
brought  forth  independently  of  both,  and  among  them  are  these  four. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  are  the  product  of  what  might  fairly 
have  been  the  breathing  moments  of  a  very  busy  life,  after  the  weekly 
sermons  had  been  prepared,  the  pastoral  duties  performed,  the  college 
lectures  gpven,  the  incidental  calls  brought  him  by  his  twofold  office  re- 
sponded to,  and  the  scanty  time  allowed  him,  in  the  longest  day  his  health 
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would  pemit,  devoted  to  the  ttodies  of  whieh  ^eee  papers  are  the  oot- 
eone.  Yet  we  might  soppoee  from  reading  them  that  they  were  the  pro- 
dnctioiig  of  one  whoee  sole  hoBinese  it  was  to  prodnee  them.  In  the  begin- 
mi^^  they  show  no  weariness,  at  the  close  no  exhaustion  ;  and  all  the  way 
fhroQgh  they  are  fresh  and  strong.  Another  feature  one  is  likely  to 
mark  who  reads  these  yohimes  chronologically.  In  the  reckonings  of  a 
human  life  these  papers  cover  a  very  long  period.  The  earliest  was  first 
pobtished  in  1833,  when  Dr.  Martineau  was  twenty-eight ;  the  latest,  so 
far  as  datee  show,  in  1886,  when  he  was  eighty-<Hie.  Tet,  were  the  dates 
reversed,  —  the  earlier  affixed  to  the  later  production,  and  the  later  to  the 
earlier,  and  all  the  other  dates  ccMrespondingly  rearranged,  —  the  sharpest 
eye  for  internal  evidence  would  hardly  detect  the  error,  save  for  possible 
anachronisms  in  their  substanee.  The  earliest  papers  do  not  betray  the 
yoong  man,  —  certainly  not  one  immature,  —  nor  the  latest  the  old  man* 
Here,  then,  we  meet  one  of  the  phenomenal  men,  whom  the  heaviest 
burdens  do  not  bend,  and  who  have  carried  the  tropic  warmth  of  yoi^ 
ixt  into  the  polar  Kooe  of  age. 

The  matter  of  these  volumes  is  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  treated.  The  first  volume  is  entitled,  '^  Personal  and  Political ; " 
the  second,  ^*  Ecclesiastical  and  Historical ; "  the  third,  '*  Theological  and 
Philosophical ; "  the  fourth,  **Academical  and  Religious."  The  ^*  personal  *' 
peepers  are  a  most  instructive  series  of  porUmits,  embracing  Priestley,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Channing,  Parker,  Lessing,  Schleiermacher,  and  Comte.  Here 
is  the  very  daborate  discussion  of  Personal  Influences  on  Our  Present 
Theology,  embracing  a  highly  suggestive  review  of  Newman,  Coleridge, 
and  Carlyle.  Two  minor  essajrs  treat  of  Dr.  Martineau's  old  teacher, 
John  Kenrick,  and  of  his  beloved  friend  and  fellow-laborer,  J.  J.  Tayler. 
The  imaginative  people  who  have  lately  been  grieved,  or  otherwise,  by 
reoent  changes  imputed  to  Dr.  Martineau  may  well  read  the  paper  on 
'*  Theodore  Parker,"  written  in  1846,  just  after  the  publication  of  the  very 
troublesome  *'  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Religion."  If  one  would 
see  an  example  of  the  most  unflinching  moral  criticism,  combined  with 
the  highest  personal  appreciation,  he  should  read  the  paper  on  ^*  Thomas 
Arnold."  Possibly  Dr.  Martineau  dwells  somewhat  too  long  on  the  senile 
weaknesses  of  Comto ;  but  here  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  acoount  we 
have  yet  met  of  the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 

Of  the  political  articles,  one  is  of  especial  interest  to  Americans,  *'  The 
Have  Power  of  the  West,"  treating  our  oountry  as  she  was  in  1857,  and 
as,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  outpoured  blood  of  patriots,  she  is  not 
now.  As  we  look  back  from  this  distance,  it  is  plain  diat  few  Americans 
had  clearer  insight  into  our  condition  than  Dr.  Martineau  had ;  and  surely 
lew  Americans  eould  have  painted  it  with  such  force.  One  thing  this 
paper  makes  very  clear,  that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  hia  sympathy 
wi^  the  South  during  our  war,  it  was  not  any  sympathy  with  slavery. 

The  series  entitled  ''Ecclesiastical:   Historical,"  deals  largely  with 
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grave  problems  of  ecdesiastical  Uf e,  some  of  which  are  a  little  foreign 
to  Americans.  Of  these  are  the  papers  on  *' Church  and  State,"  ^The 
Church  of  England,"  and  a  large  portion  of  the  very  elaborate  and  in- 
cisive essay  on  ''  The  Battle  of  the  Churches."  These  are  great  papers ; 
and  one  at  all  interested  in  ecclesiastical  studies  may  well  give  them  a 
careful  reading.  Other  pi^rs  speaking  more  directly  to  the  American 
mind,  and  of  scarcely  less  worth,  are  **  Europe  since  the  Reformation,** 
for  instance,  in  which  the  author  tries  a  fail  with  John  Henry  New* 
man,  and  ^'  Professional  Religion,"  which  every  minister  might  ponder 
long  to  his  profit 

The  "Theological :  Philosophical "  series  is,  for  the  student,  perhaps 
the  richest  of  the  four.  Here  are  most  of  the  papers  with  which  Mr. 
W.  v.  Spencer  made  us  acquainted  in  the  volumes  of  "  Essays  Philo- 
sophical and  Theological,"  published  twenty-six  years  ago,  — the  search- 
ing reviews  of  Whewell,  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  Spencer ;  the  papers  on 
Mill  and  Bain,  on  "  Unity  of  Mind  in  Nature,"  and  ''  Nature  and  God." 
Here,  also,  are  Dr.  Martineau's  dissection  of  F.  W.  Newman's  '*  Phases  of 
Faith  and  New  Phases  ; "  his  critique  of  Renan's  '^  life  of  Jesus,*'  and 
two  learned  papers  on  "  The  Early  History  of  Messianic  Ideas." 

The  fourth  volume,  "  Academical :  Religious,"  is  devoted  nudnly  to 
addresses  at  the  opening  of  Manchester  New  College,  and  occasional 
sermons.  Midway  the  volume,  however,  comes  "  Modem  Materialism : 
its  Attitude  towards  Theology,"  the  crushing  rejoinder  to  Professor 
TyndalL  In  the  long  controversy  provoked  by  modem  scientific  theories 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  abler  polemic  than  this. 

Detailed  discussion  of  these  papers  is  not  called  for  here  and  now. 
They  are  Dr.  Martineau*s,  and  his  revered  name  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  rare  excellences.  The  style  is  of  the  kingly  order,  and  never  forgets 
the  Tyrian  purple.  Here  are  the  balanced  and  rhythmic  period,  so  long 
familiar;  the  possibly  over-exuberant,  but  alwajrs  brilliant  metaphor; 
the  occasional  satire,  a  physician's  lance,  and  humor  that  provokes  a 
smile,  dying  away  ere  it  reaches  laughter.  Here  are  the  strong,  poeUo 
aphorisms ;  criticism  that  searches  to  the  heart  of  an  error,  and  lifts  a 
truth  into  new  meaning ;  learning  drawn  from  the  amplest  store ;  and 
thought  that  in  height  and  depth  and  amplitude  reveals  always  an  intel- 
lect of  Olympian  mould. 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  we  know  no  other  series  of  volumes  of  like  char- 
acter to  be  preferred  before  these.  Though  they  contain  Dr.  Martineau's 
most  popular  work,  they  are  not  for  the  indolent  hour,  or  a  substitute  for 
a  siesta  or  an  opera.  The  student  may  find  rest  in  them,  and  any  atten- 
tive mind  may  appropriate  easily  from  their  rich  store  of  wisdom.  The 
clergyman,  of  whatsoever  creed,  should  find  in  them  a  stimulus  to  his 
intellect  and  a  friend  to  his  spirit 

A.  W.  Jaokson . 
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SannoDS.  By  Fbxdsbio  Hbhrt  Hkdcs,  D.  D^  LL.  D.  P]p.  ▼!,  334.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.    91.50. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Hedge  two  yean  ago,  Ameriean  letters  lost  one  of 
its  most  froitfol  workers  and  profoandeet  scholars.  As  a  ripe  and  phi- 
loeopbic  thinker  on  the  deepest  subjects,  he  occnpied  in  the  world  of 
Ameriean  thooght  the  same  preeminent  place  that  James  Martinean 
holds  in  English  thooght.  He  had  given  as  a  series  of  noble  Tolnmes  in 
which  the  chief  modem  problems  were  discassed  with  admirable  perspi- 
cacity, comprehensiveness,  and  thoronghness.  His  '*  Reason  and  Re- 
ligion," '^  Ways  of  the  Spirit "  and  *'  Atheism  in  Philosophy  "  are  books 
that  every  student  of  religion  and  philosophy  should  know.  But  we 
cannot  have  too  much  from  such  a  master  hand,  and  we  gladly  welcome 
this  volume  of  parish  sermons,  mainly  his  own  selection,  from  the  large 
number  composed  in  his  long  service  as  a  preacher. 

To  those  who  knew  Dr.  Hedge  only  in  his  published  writings,  he  will 
here  i^ypear  in  a  new  garb.  He  does  not  wear  in  this  volume  that 
richly  embroidered  oourt-dress  of  opulent  and  stately  diction  which  gave 
to  his  more  elaborate  essays  and  addresses  such  a  distinction  of  style. 
He  is  not  speaking  here  to  scholars,  but  to  the  people  ;  so  he  drops  the 
grand,  sonorous,  Miltonic  style  of  which  he  had  full  command  on  fitting 
occasions.  He  comes  before  us  in  every-day  attire,  delivering  his  mes- 
sage in  an  earnest  and  straightforward  manner,  and  so  simply  that  no 
one  need  fail  to  understand  him.  There  is  no  avoidance  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  life,  but  the  handling  of  them  is  always  clear  and  practical ; 
the  style  is  terse,  direct,  and  impressive.  A  level-headed  common  sense, 
an  intense  moral  earnestness,  a  cosmopolitan  largeness  of  view,  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  fundamental  truth  hidden  under  distorted  intellectual  g^rowths 
and  a  steady,  uplifting  spirit  of  hope  and  good  cheer  are  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  book. 

Dr.  Hedge's  faith  was  as  healthful  as  it  was  rational;  emancipated 
iram  the  trammels  of  old  superstition,  he  was  not  soured  by  modem 
skepticism  or  pessimism.  True  piety,  to  him,  is  spiritual  sanity,  main- 
tained in  its  serenity  by  its  consciousness  of  Grod*s  unchanging  goodness 
and  perpetual  presence.  He  likes  to  find  some  high  lesson  in  all  the 
daily  incidents  and  the  common  routine  of  life,  and  to  point  out  the  un- 
satisfactoriness  of  mere  sense  enjoyment  or  outward  possession  compared 
with  the  true  blessedness  of  existence.  Only  in  unselfish  love  does  wis- 
dom find  its  higher  end ;  only  then  are  the  fetters  of  obligation  unloosed. 
Dr.  Hedge  was  a  scholar  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  it  is  therefore  es- 
pecially instractive  to  find  him  in  the  sermon  on  '<  The  Grospel  of  Manual 
Labor  "—  written  some  twenty-five  years  ago  —  anticipating  the  present 
great  reform  in  education,  urging  manual  training  as  one  of  the  best 
remedies  for  social  troubles,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  all 
the  children  of  the  rich  shall  be  trained  in  manual  labor  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  mental  culture. 
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For  the  eowardly  eonyentionalities  and  weak  eompromiaee  with  error 
and  injoBtice  so  prevalent  to-day  Dr.  Hedge  shows  just  and  thorough 
scorn.  **  Our  business,"  he  forcibly  sa3rs,  '*  is  not  to  be  aU  things  to  all 
men,  bat  something  to  somebody ;  to  stand  for  some  definite  idea  or 
principle,  so  that  men  may  count  upon  you  in  thalt  one  thing."  He  re- 
gards the  law  of  right  as  sacred,  and  enthusiasm  for  duty  as  the  key  that 
unlocks  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  he  has  no  sjrmpathy  with  those 
who  would  resolve  duty  into  mere  prudence  or  some  transformed  survi- 
val of  ancient  utilities.  The  moral  alone,  to  him,  gives  meaning  to  life ; 
conscience  is  the  safeguard  of  both  individual  and  social  well-being,  and 
**  the  material  universe,  take  oooscience  out  of  it,  is  a  film,  nothing 
more" 

But  with  all  his  sturdy  loyalty  to  truth  and  righteoomess,  Dr.  Hedge 
exhibits  a  breadth  of  view  and  an  inclusive  sympathy  tha(  are  equally 
noteworthy.  He  seeks  to  do  justice  to  all  sides  of  human  nature ;  to  aU 
elements  of  the  universal  church,  both  those  that  insure  forward  move- 
ment and  ideality,  and  those  that  insure  stability,  organisation,  and  ass- 
thetic  charm.  The  noble  sermon  on  the  Broad  Church  represents  no 
passing  caprice,  but  the  settled  aspiration  and  tendency  of  his  mind, 
which  always  sought  to  round  out  his  thought  on  all  sides,  and  to  make 
the  Christian  Church  both  large  enough  and  well  balanced  enough  to 
meet  the  wants  of  every  part  of  our  many-sided  human  nature.  To  this 
Holy  Catholic  church  which  puts  its  trust  in  faith  and  progress,  devotion 
and  love.  Dr.  Hedge  was  ever  loyaL  Among  the  most  edifying  of  its 
documents  his  reverent  and  comprehensive  statements  of  spiritual  truth 
will  always  hold  a  high  place. 

Jamss  T.  Bixbt. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  S.  R. 
Drivbk,  D.  D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    Pp.  xxix,  622.    New  York  :  Charles  Soribner^s  Sons.    $2.50. 

This  is  the  first  volume  published  of  ^  The  International  Theological 
Library,"  edited  by  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  and  Stewart  D.  F.  Sal- 
raond,  D.  D.  It  is  matter  for  sincere  congratulation  that  the  series 
begins  with  a  work  of  so  much  excellence  as  Professor  Driver's.  Within 
five  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages,  neatly  printed,  it  contains  just  that 
presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testament  criticism  for  which  English 
readers  in  this  department  have  been  waiting.  It  is  not,  however,  simply 
an  exposition  of  the  conclusions  of  others ;  it  is  the  work  of  an  independent 
scholar  altogether  at  home  in  Biblical  criticism. 

The  author  understood  his  task  to  include  **  an  account  of  the  contents 
and  structure  of  the  several  books,  together  with  such  an  indication  of 
iheir  general  character  and  aim  "  as  he  could  find  room  for  in  the  space 
at  his  disposaL  A  distinctive  indication  of  Professor  Driver's  high 
scholarly  tone  in  executing  this  task  appears  in  his  making  it  no  part  of 
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Ut  **  objeet  to  represent  eenelnsioiis  m  more  entata  than  k  rathoriaed 
by  the  facte  npon  ^n^iieh  thej  cbpend.  .  •  •  In  the  critieal  stody  of  the 
CMd  Teetament  there  is  an  important  dietinctioo,  whieh  ihoald  be  kepi 
in  mincL  It  is  thai  of  degrees  of  probabUUy.  .  •  •  It  may  not  be  vxgm^ 
fiaoos  to  observe  that,  from  aUosions  to  the  sobjeet  in  eonten^MMwry 
Kicftufe,  no  aecorate  o|nnion  ean  commonly  be  formed  as  to  either  the 
principles  or  the  resnlts  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament." 

The  book  begins  in  the  osaal  way  with  a  criticism  ol  the  Hezateneh. 
The  theory  that  it  was  composed  primarily  (^  a  prc^hetieal  narratiTe,  of 
Deateronomic  legislation,  and  of  a  priests'  code  is  aeeepted.  On  the 
prophetical  narratiye,  J  £,  Professor  Driver  reoMiriu :  ^  If,  howerer, 
minuter,  more  problematical  details  be  not  unduly  insisted  on,  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  inherent  improbability  in  the  conclusion,  stated  thus 
generally,  that  *  J  £ '  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compilation,  and  that  in  some 
parts,  eren  if  not  so  frequently  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  the  inde- 
pendent sources  used  by  the  compiler  are  still  more  or  less  clearly  die- 
cemiUe."  Tl^se  two  sources  are  held  to  hare  worked  into  literary 
form  current  traditions  respecting  the  beginnings  of  the  nation  ^*  approx- 
imately (as  it  would  seem)  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  monarchy."  With 
respect  to  the  homes  of  J  and  E,  the  author  considers  it  '^at  least 
rdativtly  probable  that  £  and  J  belonged  to  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdoms  respectiyely."  After  discussing  rarious  dates  for  J  and  E, 
he  concludes  that  ^  all  things  considered,  a  date  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
monarchy  would  seem  not  to  be  unsuitable  both  for  J  and  for  £ ;  but  it 
must  remain  an  open  question  whether  both  may  not,  in  reality,  be 
earlier."  These  two  narratiyes  are  supposed  to  have  been  combined, 
approximately,  in  the  eighth  century  b.  o. 

Of  Deuteronomy,  chapters  T.-xxvi.  are  held  by  Professor  Driver  to 
comprise  the  legislation  proper,  with  chapter  iv.  44-49  as  superscription 
and  chapter  xxriii.  as  conclusion.  While  allowing  that  there  are  incon- 
gruities between  L  1-4:  40  and  chapters  v.-xxri..  Professor  Driver 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  former  section  with  chapter  iv.  41-43  was 
prefixed  by  the  author  of  the  body  of  the  book  as  an  introduction.  The 
song  in  chapter  xxxii  is  placed  about  800  b.  o.,  while  in  chapter  xxxiii. 
the  style  suggests  a  higher  antiquity  than  that  of  chapter  xxxii.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  opening  chapters  and  the  body 
of  Deuteronomy  the  author  might  well  have  emphasised  a  little  more  the 
points  in  favor  of  a  difference  of  authorship. 

Turning  to  the  priestly  code,  we  find  a  very  careful  and  interesting  com- 
parison of  it  with  J  fi,  D,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
later  than  any  of  these  in  its  completed  form,  having  been  based,  how- 
ever, in  its  main  stocky  npon  preexisting  temple  usage,  and  it  was  not, 
therefore,  manufactured  by  the  priests  daring  the  exile.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  priesdy  narrative  there  are  some  very  valuable  pages  on  the  mutual 
relations  of  D,  P,  and  H,  H  bemg  the  Law  of  Holiness  imbedded  in 
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Ley.  xviL-zxrL  The  aathor  ooncladet  that  Ler.  xzvL  3  if .  is  probaUj 
earlier  than  EzekieL  ^*  The  paranetic  framework  of  H,  while  it  may  thus 
he  earlier  than  Ezekiel,  is  not,  periiaps,  much  earlier ;  for  though  isolated 
passages  in  Lev.  xxvi.  resemble,  for  instance,  passages  of  Amos  or  Micah, 
the  tone  of  the  whole  is  unlike  that  of  any  earlier  prophet ;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  tone  is  akin  to  that  of  Jeremiah,  and  still  more  (even  i^iart 
from  the  phrases  common  to  both)  to  that  of  £EekieL  The  langosge 
and  style  are  compatible  with  the  same  age,  even  if  they  do  not  acttiaily 
favor  it.  The  laws  of  H  date  in  the  main  from  a  considerably  earlier 
time ;  but  it  seems  tbat  they  were  arranged  in  their  present  paranetic 
framework,  by  an  author  who  was  at  once  a  priest  and  a  prophet,  prob- 
ably towards  the  closing  years  of  the  monarchy."  The  reader  wishes 
here  for  a  closer  defining  of  the  *'  considerably  earlier  time,"  in  the  sen- 
tence just  quoted,  and  something  more  in  the  way  of  detail  of  the  edito> 
rial  processes  nnder  which  the  Hexateuch  reached  its  final  form.  But 
haw  much  soever  the  author  might  have  liked  to  enlarge  in  these  direc- 
tions, ample  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  given  in  his  preface. 

One  leaves  these  pages  with  the  impression  that  English  scholarship 
has  in  recent  years  made  no  other  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Hexa* 
tench  so  valuable  as  this  by  Professor  Driver.  There  is  an  attractive 
modesty  about  the  author's  expression  of  opinion  through  all  this  difficult 
work  ;  and  an  example  of  the  gentleness  characteristic  of  Profess<nr 
Driver  in  estimating  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  some  of  the  Hexa- 
teuchal  narratives  b  found,  in  the  following  sentence  respecting  P*8  view 
of  the  conquest  of  Canaan :  **  The  limits  of  the  different  tribes  and  the 
cities  belonging  to  them  are  no  doubt  described  as  they  existed  in  a 
later  day ;  but  the  partition  of  the  land  being  conceived  as  ideaUy  effected 
by  Joshua,  its  complete  distribution  and  occupation  by  the  tribes  are 
treated  as  his  work,  and  as  accomplished  in  his  lifetime."  And  agiun : 
*'  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  representation  of  P  in- 
cludes elements,  not,  in  the  Ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  historicaL"  One 
might  ask  in  what  extraordinary  sense  such  elements  are  historicaL 

The  author's  view  of  the  relation  between  the  opening  section  of  Judges 
and  the  account  of  the  conquest  in  Joshua  is  that  usually  held  by  later 
critics ;  and  his  conclusion  respecting  the  body  of  the  book  is  that  it  is 
very  possible  *^  that  there  was  a  pre-Deuteronomio  eoUeotian  of  histories 
of  Judges,  which  the  Deuteronomic  compiler  set  in  a  new  framework, 
embodying  liis  theory  of  the  history  of  the  period."  The  section  in  chap- 
ters xviL-xxL  **  consists  of  two  continuous  narratives,  not  describing  the 
exploits  of  any  judge,  but  relating  two  incidents  belonging  to  the  same 
period  of  history."  Chapters  xvii.,  xviii.  are  taken  as  expressing  **  an 
archaic  state  of  Israelitish  life,"  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  a  combination 
of  parallel  narratives.  **  The  narrative  of  the  outrage  in  chapter  xix.  is 
old  in  style  and  representation  ;  it  has  affinities  with  chapters  xviL,  xviii., 
and  in  aU  probability  has  come  down  to  as  with  very  litUa,  if  any,  altera- 
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tiiMi  ol  form.'*  llie  author  apparently  condodes  that  chapters  xx.  and 
soi.  '^  are  no^  homogeneous :  "  parts  are  decidedly  later  than  chapter  xix., 
and  ^*  exhibit  the  tradition  respecting  the  action  of  the  Israelites  against 
Benjamin  in  the  shape  which  it  has  assumed  in  a  long  period  of  oral 
transmission."  **  In  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  book,  chapters 
i.  1-4L  5,  and  chapters  xviL-xxL,  **•  no  traces  are  to  be  found  of  the  hand 
of  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  the  middle  division ;  there  are  no  marks 
either  of  his  distinctive  phraseology  or  of  his  view  of  the  history,  as  set 
forth  in  ii.  11-19.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  divisions  did  not 
pass  through  his  hand,  but  were  added  by  a  later  hand  (or  hands)  after 
vL  6-xvi  had  reached  its  present  shape.'*  In  chapter  xx.  ^'  the  account, 
as  we  have  it,  can  hardly  be  historicaL" 

In  the  criticism  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  there  is  continued  the  same 
dear  perception  of  the  work  to  be  done  that  has  been  so  evident  all 
along.  1  Sam.  L  1-iv.  la  ^^  appears  to  have  been  written  as  an  intro- 
duction to  iv.  l^vii.  1  (stating  particulars  of  the  previous  history  of  Eli 
and  lus  sons,  and  accounting  for  the  prophetical  importance  of  Samuel) 
by  a  somewhat  later  hand.  The  Song  of  Hannah  (ii.  1-10)  is  not  early 
in  style,  and  seems  nnsuited  to  Hannah's  position ;  .  .  •  vii.  2-17  is  a 
section  of  later  origin  than  either  "  of  the  two  standing  before  it  Chap- 
ters viiL-xiL  *'  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  independent  narra- 
tives of  the  manner  in  which  Saul  became  king,  differing  in  their  represen- 
tation both  of  Samuel  and  of  his  relation  to  SauL"  The  later  narrative 
with  its  disfavor  to  the  kingdom  the  author  considers  to  be  '^  by  no  means 
so  pronounced  "  in  Deuteronomic  style  as  is  "  the  framework  of  Judges 
and  Kings.'*  Budde,  he  sajrs,  *^  has  made  it  probable  that  it  is  a  pre- 
Deuteronomic  work,  which  in  parts  has  been  expanded  by  a  subsequent 
editor."  Because  of  a  want  of  continuity  and  of  a  different  style  and 
representation,  chapter  xv.  "  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written  ori- 
ginally in  continuation  of  chapter  xiv."  The  differences  in  the  two 
accounts  of  the  introduction  of  David  are  noted,  and  the  author  says, 
*^  It  is  remarkable  that  in  II.  Sam.  xxL  19,  Goliath  is  stated  to  have  been 
slain  by  JSlhanan  of  Bethlehem  (otherwise  I.  Chron.  xx.  5)."  With 
respect  to  getting  rid  of  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  accounts  intro- 
ducing David,  Professor  Driver  thinks  it  doubtful  *^  whether  the  text  of 
LXX.  ii  here  really  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hebrew."  *^  Looking  at  I.-II. 
San.  as  a  whole,  relatively  the  latest  passages  will  be  Hannah's  song,  and 
I.  ii  27-36;  vii.  2-c.  8 ;  x.  17-27a. ;  xi.  14 ;  c.  xii,  xv. ;  II.  vii.,  all  of 
whieht  in  their  present  form,  have  eome  affinities  in  thought  and  ex- 
preesion  with  Dt,  though  decidedly  less  marked  than  those  observable  in 
the  redaction  of  Kings,  so  that  they  will  hardly  be  later  than  c  700  b.  o. 
The  rest,  it  is  plain,  is  not  throughout  the  work  of  one  hand,  or  written 
uno  tenore,*'  II.  Sam.  ix.-xx.  is  taken  to  be  in  all  probability  ^^  neariy 
eontemporary  with  the  events  recorded,"  and  it  '*  appears  plainly  to  be 
die  work  of  a  single  anther." 
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The  make-ap  of  the  two  Boohs  of  Sii^  compritM  '*  materimb  dorivod 
from  older  soarees  •  .  .  and  soBMtiiiie»  expanded  at  Um  hubo  tune^  in 
a  fnunework  supplied  ky  the  eompiler.  .  •  .  Both  in  point  of  rioir 
and  in  phraseology  the  eompiler  shows  himself  to  be  strongly  infloeneed 
by  Deateronomy/'  Though  not  probably  Jeremiah  himself,  this  eompiler 
''  was  nevertheless  a  man  like-minded  with  Jeremiah,  and  almost  oer* 
Uunly  a  contemporary,  who  lived  and  wrote  ond^  the  same  inflnenees.'' 
Following  his  eritioism  of  Kings  the  author  gives  a  kmg  list  of  phrases 
diaraeteristio  of  the  compiler  of  the  books. 

Reaching  the  Prophets,  Professor  Driver  says  of  Is.  zL-lzvi.,  ^'  These 
chapters  form  a  continuous  prophe^,  dealing  throughout  with  a  com- 
mon theme,  viz.,  IsraeFs  restoration  from  exile  in  Babylon."  Chapters 
L-xxxix.  are  rearranged  largely  in  agreement  with  modem  criticism.  The 
position  of  ch.  xiiL  2-xiv.  23  ii  said  to  be  ^  not  that  of  Isaiah's  age." 
'*To  base  a  promise  upon  a  condition  of  things  not  yet  exiBtent^  and  with- 
out  any  point  of  contact  with  the  circumstances  or  situation  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  alien  to  the  genius  of  jmyphecy.  And  upon 
grounds  of  analogy  the  prc^hecy  xiii.  2-xiv.  23  can  only  be  attributed  to 
an  author  living  towards  the  close  of  the  exile."  The  words  concerning 
Moab  in  chapters  xv.,  xvi.  the  author  says  may  have  been  written  hj 
Isaiah  ^^  in  anticipation  of  the  foray  made  by  Tiglath-pileser  upon  the 
districts  east  of  the  Jordan  in  734  b.  c."  But  ''the  terms  of  xvi.  13 
(which  in  no  way  connect  the  preceding  prophecy  with  Isaiah  himself) 
rather  support "  the  view  that  it  was  uttered  by  some  earlier  ]»ophet  and 
**  adopted  and  reinforced  by  Isaiah."  Respecting  the  words  on  Babylon 
in  ch.  xxL  1-10  the  author  differs  with  Knenen  and  Dillmann,  and  assigns 
them,  agreeing  with  Slleinert,  to  Isaiah's  own  time,  "  perhaps  in  710." 
Chapters  xxiv.-xxvii.  are  taken  as  a  ''  single  prophecy,  "  which  ''  may  be 
referred  most  plausibly  to  the  early  post-exilic  period."  Chapters  xxxiv., 
XXXV.  are  also  referred  to  the  period  of  the  exile. 

Of  Jeremiah  ch.  1.  1-li.  58,  Professor  Driver  says«  ^'It  does  not 
seem  that  this  prophecy  ii  Jeremiah's."  The  reason  for  this  eondusioii 
is  found  in  **  the  manner  in  which  the  announcement  is  made"  of  the 
end  of  the  Babylonian  power,  ''  and  especially  in  the  contradiction  whidi 
it  evinces  with  the  position  which  Jeremiah  is  known  to  have  taken  in 
the  year  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  Ii.  59."  ^  The  standpoint  of  the 
prophecy  is  later  than  Zedekiah's  fourth  year."  The  rest  oi  the  Book 
seems  to  be  assigned  to  Jeremiah. 

The  internal  evidence  in  the  Book  of  Joel  is  taken  to  be  in  favor  of 
**  a  date  after  the  captivity."  With  regard  to  the  Book  of  Jonah  Profes- 
sor Driver  says :  "  A  date  in  the  fifth  century  b.  o.  will  probably  be  not 
far  wide  of  the  truth."  Verses  7-20  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  Micah  are 
supposed  by  Wellhausen  to  have  been  added  by  a  prophet  writing  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  Professor  Driver  accepts  Wellhansen's  ehai^ 
acterization  and  exposition  as  eminently  just,  but  eoneludes  that  it  is  not 
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qJMMr  Umt  the  axpi ewiflBB  wfaidi  satai  to  imply  Aftt  a  slate  of  •nle  is  in 
tho  prophet's  mind  **  are  more  than  ports  of  the  imaginatiTe  pictare 
drawn  by  him  of  the  calamity  which  he  sees  to  be  impeAding."  Zech* 
ariah  ix.-xi.  together  with  ziiL  7-9,  is  desrly  discussed  in  the  light  both 
of  a  pre-esilie  and  of  a  post^ezilic  date,  with  the  conclusion  that  ^  the  pro^ 
dommani  character  of  the  allnsioas  ''  appears  to  be  pre-esilic  For  ch. 
TOm  1-ziiL  6  and  ch.  idr.  a  post-exilio  date  is  apparently  preferred.  Of 
the  Psalms  some,  e.  ^.  Ps.  iL,  xz^  zzL,  zxviiL,  IxL,  Iziii.,  IzxtL,  bondx., 
are  presumed  to  be  pre-exilic ;  some,  s.  ^.  **  Fb,  bodT.,  budz,  and  perhape 
tenriii.,  belong  (as  it  seems)  to  the  period  of  the  Biaccabees."  With  re- 
gpett  to  the  ^  I ''  of  the  Psafans,  the  author,  while  unwilling  to  agree  with 
Smend,  concludes  that  *'  doubtless  in  more  Ftalms  than  is  commonly  per- 
eetred  to  be  the  case  the  speaker  is  the  nation,  as  Pk.  xlhr.  4,  6, 16 ; 
Iz.  9 ;  IzxiT.  12 ;  zeir.  16  ff. ;  ciL ;  czriiL" 

Pkvfessor  Drirer  concludes  that  Job  '*  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
period  of  the  Babylonian  captivky."  The  Elihn  speeches  are  tiJien  not 
to  be  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Book,  but  '^  a  raluable  supplement 
to  it.  •  •  And  precisely  the  same  inspiration  attaches  to  them  which  at- 
taches to  the  poem  generaUy."  It  occurs  to  one  that  some  readers  might 
Hke  to  have  a  little  more  precisely  defined  thb  inspiration  which  attaches 
to  the  poem  geneiaUy. 

This  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found  helpful,  characterized  as 
it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of  mind  which  when  it  does  not 
know  is  not  ashamed  to  present  degrees  of  probability. 

G.  R.  Fbebmajbt. 


flbilaltQng  In  daa  Alte  Veatament.  Von  Carl  HsnnaoH  Cobvill,  Ph>> 
lessor  der  Tbeologie  aa  der  Uniyersitit  Kooigsberg.  Pp.  zii,  325.  Freiburg 
L  B. :  Akademisobe  Verlagsbochhsndlnng  von  J.  C.  B.  Mohr  (Paul  Siebeok), 
1891.    5Mks. 

This  is  the  first  Tobme  of  a  series  of  ^'Outlines  of  the  Theological 
Sciences  *'  projected  by  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  publisher  of  the 
**  Sammlung  theologischer  Lehrbttdier,"  the  recently  completed  *'  Hand- 
Commentar  tum  Neuen  Testament,"  and  other  works  by  which  he  has 
deserred  well  of  theology.  The  new  series  is  designed  primarily  for  the 
use  of  students  of  theology,  and  is  to  include  not  only  the  chief  theologi- 
etl  disciplines,  but  subsidiary  branches,  such  as  Patristics,  Christian 
Aroltfsology,  and  the  History  of  Missions.  Its  aim,  as  indicated  in  the 
title,  is  to  give  the  learner,  in  moderate  compass  and  at  a  moderate  price, 
a  clear,  concise,  yet  comprehensive  ''  outline  "  of  the  science,  avoiding 
om  the  one  hand  the  exhaustiTe  completeness  which  confuses  and  dis- 
eourages  the  beginner,  and,  on  the  other,  the  barrenness  of  a  mere  eom- 
peod.  The  names  of  the  scholars  who  have  promised  their  cooperation 
is  aa  aesoraaee  that  the  Tolomes  will  not  be  compilations  and  abridge- 
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ments  at  second  hand,  bat  works  of  independent  ralae  in  their  own  field. 
The  plan  is  a  rery  happy  one ;  and  we  heartily  wish  that  it  may  be  folly 
and  speedily  carried  oat 

There  is  hardly  any  branch  of  theological  study  in  which  the  difficult 
of  making  such  a  book  is  as  great  as  in  Old  Testament  Introduction. 
The  immediate  results  of  criticism  are  a  bewildering  accumulation  of 
details  which  obstruct  the  vision ;  in  tbe  present  divided  state  of  opinion 
upon  the  greater  part  of  the  questions  with  which  Introduction  has  to  do> 
it  is  impossible  to  set  forth  results  without  being  drawn  by  mere  fairness 
into  controversy.  To  these  difficulties  are  added  perplexing  questions  of 
method  and  disposition,  on  tbe  right  solution  of  which  in  sudi  a  volume 
everything  depends.  Professor  Comill  has  succeeded  in  this  task  to  a 
degree  which  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated.  In  a  volume  of  less  than 
three  hundred  and  fif^  pages  he  has  given  a  remarkably  dear  and  intel- 
ligible introduction  to  the  subject ;  and  as  he  has  accomplished  this  by 
judicious  selection  and  arrangement  rather  than  by  excessive  compressiim, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  made  a  book  that  can  be  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  subject,  a  just  proportion 
has,  in  the  main,  been  observed.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear  to  some,  how* 
ever,  that  the  Psalms  receive  less  attention  than  their  importance  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  critical  questions  involved  require.  In  a  second  edition, 
which  is  sure  to  be  necessary  before  long,  the  views  of  Professor  Cheyne 
in  his  latest  volume  may  demand  consideration.  The  paragraphs  on  the 
history  of  Old  Testament  Introduction  and  on  the  history  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism  are  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  rest  of  the  volume  ;  but  in  this, 
also,  the  sound  judgment  of  the  author  is  manifested,  as  well  as  his  predi- 
lection for  such  historical  surveys.  The  sketch  in  particular  of  the 
progress  of  criticism,  which  is  extremely  well  done,  will  not  only  interest 
students,  but  will  also  make  dear  to  them  at  the  outset  that  the  history  of 
criticism  in  this  field  has  not  been,  as  appears  to  a  superficial  observer,  a 
confusing  succession  of  hypotheses  adopted  without  reason  and  abandoned 
for  no  better  reason,  but  a  scientific  testing  of  truth  and  error  on  a  large 
scale,  the  nature  of  which  assures  us  of  a  gradual  and,  on  the  whole, 
steady  approximation  to  the  truth.  As  the  result  of  almost  a  century  and 
a  half  of  investigation  and  controversy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  established 
that  the  Pentateuch  is  made  up  of  four  distinct  narratives  woven  together. 
The  main  features  also  of  the  analysis  which  attempts  to  assign  to  each 
of  the  older  histories  its  part  in  the  composite  whole,  are  fairly  agreed 
upon.  Having  by  this  historical  sketch  diown  what  has  already  been 
achieved.  Professor  Comill  deems  it  unnecessary  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  proof  of  the  composite  character  or  constituent  elements  of  the  Pentar 
touch,  or  into  the  criteria  and  methods  of  the  analysis,  but  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  points  which  are  still  eub  lite,  the  relative  and  absolute  age  of 
the  several  sources,  and  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  as  we  have  it.    IVo- 
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f 6«8or  Comill's  position^  in  general,  is  that  of  the  modern  sehool ;  bat  he 
has  worked  the  field  over  thoroughly  for  himself,  and  in  more  than  one 
point,  as  in  the  paragraphs  on  the  original  Deuteronomy  of  621  b.  o.,  he 
has  carried  the  investigation  a  step  nearer  to  the  end.  The  treatment  of 
the  historical  books,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  is  especiaUy  full  and 
satisfactory.  It  is  here  that  the  **  Quellenkritik  '*  is  now  most  busily  at 
work,  and  with  the  best  promise.  Following  in  the  main  in  the  track  of 
Bodde's  ^'  Richter  und  Sunuel,"  in  the  light  of  which  Professor  Comill 
has  materially  modified  his  earlier  views  about  the  composition  of  Samuel, 
he  has  set  forth  the  present  state  of  critical  research,  and  the  direction 
of  its  advance. 

The  departure  from  the  pravailing  opinion  of  scholars  which  is  likely 
to  provoke  the  most  dissent  is  the  defense  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Elihu  chapters  in  Job.  I  doubt  whether  the  argument  will  convince 
many.  It  seems  to  me  to  rest  chiefly  on  a  feeling  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
theodicy  of  the  book  without  Elihu,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  that  the 
autlior  or  his  first  readers  felt  as  we  do.  On  another  point  where  Pro- 
fessor Comill  has  gone  back  to  Herder,  however,  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  him ;  this  is  the  rejection  of  all  dramatic  reconstructions  of  the 
Song  of  Songs.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  string  of  wedding  songs,  varia- 
tions on  a  given  theme,  without  plot  or  progress.  I  may  call  attention 
further  to  the  very  satisfactory  paragraphs  on  Daniel ;  I  should,  however, 
lay  more  stress  than  is  done  on  the  relation  of  the  moral  of  all  the  stories 
in  the  first  chapters  to  the  Antiochian  persecution  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  a  division  of  the  book  such  as  is  proposed  by  Strack  lund 
others. 

The  General  Introduction,  dealing  with  the  history  of  Ae  Canon,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  text  and  the  versions,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  a 
work  which  throughout  is  deserving  of  high  praise.  A  tabular  survey  of 
the  development  of  the  Old  Testament  literature,  in  which  the  results  of 
the  Special  Introduction  are  brought  together  in  chronological  order,  is 
so  useful  that  it  has  already  been  two  or  three  tiroes  reprinted  in  thb 
country.  UnusuaUy  full  indexes  facilitate  reference  both  to  subjects  and 
to  passages  of  Scripture. 

Gbobos  F»Moobb. 


Tbe  Oenaaia  of  Qeneaia.  A  study  of  the  documentary  sooroes  of  the  first 
book  of  Moses  in  aocordanoe  with  the  results  of  critical  science,  illustrating 
the  presence  of  Bibles  within  the  Bible.  By  Benjamin  Wisnbr  Bacon. 
With  an  Introdaction  by  Georor  F.  Moore,  Professor  in  Andover  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.      Hartford  :  The  Student  Publishing  Co.,  1892.    Pp.  zzz. 


This  helpful  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.     Part  I.  gives  a  general 
explanation  of  the  science  of  documentary  analysis  and  historical  criti- 
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eism ;  Part  II.  gives  the  test  of  Oeaeoe  m  Tmristiet  of  ^rpe,  in  older  to 
exhibit  the  sources  and  method  of  the  compihitioii ;  in  Part  UL  the  three 
documents  which  go  to  make  np  Genesis  (J,  £,  P,)  are  oonjectaraUy 
restored.  Mr.  Bacon  gives  an  exoelient  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  Pentatenchal  criticism^  and  his  book  will  be  fall  of  interest  to  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  dear  sketch  of  what  has  been  done,  and  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  methods  of  modem  eritios.  The  different  kinds  of  type  are 
ased  in  an  excellent  manner  to  set  the  different  documents  before  the  eye 
of  the  reader.  The  conjectnral  restoration  at  the  end  deserves  attention, 
for  Mr.  Bacon  has  shown  that  he  can  do  good  critical  w<Nrk  in  articles 
in  "Hebraica"  and  the  **  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature."  Professor 
Moore,  in  his  '^  Introduction,"  gives  a  lucid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  wannly  commends  the  book  to 
Biblical  stodents. 

a  H.  Tot. 


History  of  the  People  of  Israel  from  the  Time  of  Heiekiah  till  the 
Retom  from  Babylon.  By  £&nk8T  Bbnan.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 
1891.     Pp.  xiii,429.    92.50. 

The  third  vokime  of  M.  Benan's  ''  Histoxy  of  Israel "  deals  with  the 
period  which  is  the  most  picturesque  in  the  old  Isra^tish  annals,  because 
its  details  have  been  most  fully  preserved.  It  includes  the  relations  of 
Israel  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  ;  the  careers  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  and  the  great  anonymous  prophet  of  the  Captivity,  and 
the  rise  of  the  first  elaborate  law  book ;  it  reaches  down  to  the  great 
turning-point  in  the  national  fortunes,  when  the  nation  became  a  church. 
Here  is  material  enough  for  M.  Kenan's  genius  in  description,  and  he  has 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunity.  The  personages  and  events  of  the 
drama  stand  out  before  us  in  living  reality ;  the  questions  of  the  time 
seem,  under  his  hand,  to  be  no  less  human  than  those  with  which  we  now 
have  to  deal.  In  this  regard  his  exposition  of  the  history  is  masterly. 
Every  word  of  the  text  supplies  him  with  a  hint  from  which  to  reconstruct 
the  inner  life  of  the  time,  bring  out  its  motives,  define  its  aims,  and  invest 
the  skeleton  with  fiesh.  This  stimulating*  insight  is  M.  Kenan's  finest 
quality.  He  is  a  great  Semitic  scholar,  but  his  scholarship  is  not  always 
contoolled  by  historical-critical  soundness  of  thought  In  this  volume  he 
introduces  a  great  many  critical  opinions^  and  to  a  large  number  of  these 
exception  must  be  taken.  In  this  pre-exilian  period  he  puts  much  that 
is  considered  by  the  majority  of  critics  to  belong  to  the  priestly  document 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Into  the  age  of  Hezekiah  he  crowds  a  great  number 
of  important  works.  To  it  he  assigns  not  only  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
Proverbs,  but  also  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  a  number 
of  the  poems  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  an  argument  on  thb  point,  but  it  may  be  said  that  IL  Banan's  own 
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jpwtia^ofe  of  t^  Beventh  eentory  is  a  6troii|^  veason  agaioik  hia  location 
of  IImm  works ;  their  tone  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  prophets  as  to 
take  OS  into  another  atmosphere  of  thought 

The  controlling  idea  of  the  prophets,  according  to  M.  Renan,  was 
•oeial  reform.  They  were  the  friends  and  adroeates  of  the  poor  against 
the  lieh.  In  thw  writings  he  finds  the  key-note  of  all  later  socialism, 
and  this,  he  thinks,  was  the  soorce  of  their  endoring  greatness.  As  poli- 
ticians, he  declsres,  they  were  fatal ;  they  gave  the  nation  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemies ;  yet  had  they  not  failed,  Jerusalem  might  have  remained  the 
capital  of  a  small  nation,  it  would  nerer  have  hecome  the  religious  capital 
of  the  world*  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  element  of  truth  in  this  view ;  but 
the  statement  is  greatly  exaggerated*  Israel  was  what  it  was  to  the 
world,  not  simply,  or  chiefly,  because  Hie  prophets  pitied  the  poor,  but 
because  the  nation  grasped  the  idea  of  religion  as  the  central  fact  of 
soeiety  with  extraordinary  firmness,  and  developed  it  with  wonderful 
genius.  We  must  recognize  the  exaggerations  in  M.  Renan's  critical, 
historical-reHgious  positions,  but  his  book  gleams  with  bright  and  fruitful 
remarks,  and  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  connection  with  the  more 
staid  and  labored  works  of  tJie  great  German  historians. 

Of  the  English  translation,  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  respect  It  bristles  with  errors  of  all  sorts.  Tjrpographical  errors 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  English  ;  the  Hebrew  is  wrongly  printed  almost 
without  exception;  in  many  cases  the  meaning  of  the  French  is  not 
understood;  in  other  cases  the  author's  finer  shades  of  thought  are 
not  brought  out;  the  spelling  of  proper  names  is  very  bad;  instead 
of  the  author's  own  version  of  the  Old  Testament  the  English  King 
James'  Version  is  used,  sometimes  with  dire  effect ;  the  passages  cited  in 
^e  French  from  the  Old  Testament  are  mostly  omitted,  to  the  no  small 
detriment  of  the  exposition ;  and,  in  general,  the  translator  is  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  give  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  book.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  notable  a  work  as  this 
should  be  offered  to  the  English  and  American  public  in  so  unworthy  a 
dfesBi 

C.  H.  Tot. 


Ooapel-CUtlolsai  and  Bstorical  Ghxtetteaitj :  A  Study  of  the  Gospels 
and  of  ^e  History  of  the  Gospel-Canon  during  the  Second  Century,  with  a 
Consideration  of  the  Results  of  Modem  Criticism.  By  Obbllo  Conk,  D.  D. 
Pp.  ix.,  306.    New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    91.75. 

BsT.  Dr.  Cone's  work  on  the  canonical  Oospels  is  etlculated  to  interest 
two  cliflson  of  readers  — ^  those  who,  already  familiar  with  the  problems 
disf  sssdy  take  pleasure  in  going  over  lamilktr  ground  with  an  intelligent 
eoBipaaion,  and  those  who  are  glad  to  have  a  competent  guide  in  a  region 
by  then  failheito  vntrodden.     The  brief  survey  of  the  field  of  Text- 
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Criticisin,  with  which  the  book  opens,  will  be  of  servioe  to  the  latter 
elass,  althoogh  it  is,  in  parts,  too  technical  in  expression  to  be  folly 
comprehended  by  any  bnt  scholars.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  worth 
while  to  mention,  among  the  meanings  assigned  to  the  term  PeBehitOj 
the  one  so  ably  defended  by  Professor  Nestle,  of  Ulm,  who  makes  it 
appear  qoite  probable  that,  as  applied  to  the  old  Syriac  Version  of  the 
Bible,  the  name  signifies  only  Common  or  Vulgate, 

At  the  very  oatset  of  his  treatment  of  the  canon  the  author  commits 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  historico-critical  method  of  procedure.  To 
him  the  question  of  canonicity  is  simply  a  question  as  to  what  books  were, 
in  the  second  century,  oonsidered  *'  classical,"  that  is,  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  supposed  possession  of  some  special  excellences.  He 
marshals  the  authorities  in  a  clear  and  effective  manner,  and  draws  his 
conclusions  with  that  soberness  of  judgment  which  is  one  of  the  most 
pervasive  characteristics  of  the  whole  work.  Some  will  consider  him  un- 
necessarily conservative  in  speaking  of  Tatian's  Diatessaron  as  altogether 
lost  and  of  a  character  quite  unknown,  considering  Professor  Zahn's 
presumably  approximate  reproduction  of  the  text  (1881)  chiefly  from 
the  commentary  of  Ephraem,  which,  though  formerly  accessible  only  in 
an  Armenian  and  a  secondary  Ladn  version,  is  now  better  known  through 
an  Arabic  translation  made  direct  from  the  Syriac  and  recently  published 
(1888).  This  partial  discovery  of  the  Diatessaron  (if,  indeed,  it  is  a 
real  discovery,  which  is  not  beyond  doubt)  has,  however,  added  little  or 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  Grospel 
canon. 

With  regard  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Synoptics,  Dr.  Cone  is  per- 
suaded of  the  priority  of  Mark  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  other  sjmc^ 
tists  upon  the  second  Grospel  and  a  logia-document  derived  from  the  loggia 
ascribed  by  Papias  to  Matthew  the  Apostle.  As  to  authorship,  he  finds 
in  the  second  Grospel  more  than  the  crude  notes  which  Papias  says  thai 
Mark  took  down  from  the  preaching  of  Peter ;  yet  he  seems  to  think  of 
no  other  than  Mark  as  its  author.  Since  history  knows  nothing  of  a 
working-over  and  rearrangement  of  hb  memoranda  by  Mark,  it  would 
seem  to  be  quite  as  likely  that  some  one  else  made  use  of  his  material, 
and  that  the  Gospel  now  ascribed  to  him  fitly  bears  his  name  for  a  reason 
like  that  which  justifies  the  application  of  Matthew's  name  to  the  first 
Grospel,  —  because  most  of  the  material  was  derived  from  him.  The 
sources  of  the  first  G^pel  are  held  to  have  been  the  logia  of  Matthew, 
the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  and  oral  tradition.  To  the  last-mentioned 
source  are  attributed  the  birth-stories  of  the  opening  chapter  and  the 
marvels  in  the  account  of  Passion-week.  The  date  of  Matthew  is  fixed 
at  about  70 ;  that  of  Mark,  between  65  and  70.  -  The  relation  of  Luke's 
Gk>8pel  to  that  of  Matthew  is  held  to  be  indirect,  the  logia-document 
being  a  common  source ;  yet  it  is  conceded  that  Matthew's  Grospel  may 
have  been  and  probably  was  known  to  Luke,  though  seldom  if  ever  used 
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hy  him.  It  is  also  maintained  that  Luke,  even  more  frequently  than 
Matthew,  borrowed  from  Mark's  Gospel,  though  freely  working  over 
fHiat  he  took,  and  often  blending  with  it  material  from  other  sources. 
The  date  of  the  Gospel  is  fixed  at  about  90.  Dr.  Cone  argues  that  the 
unknown  author  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  writing,  probably,  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  second  century,  possibly  had  at  his  command  true  loggia 
of  Jesus,  which,  by  their  sententions  and  gnomic  style,  can  often  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  less  authentic  material  in  which  the  work  abounds. 
Hie  lofty  spiritual  tone  which  is  maintained  throughout  and  the  evident 
sincerity  of  the  author  forbid  our  thinking  of  the  Grospel  as  a  forgery. 

A  ehi4>ter  is  devoted  to  the  eschatology  of  the  Grospels,  the  view  taken 
being,  in  the  main,  not  unlike  that  of  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson  ^  that  the 
language  of  Jesus  concerning  ^*  the  last  things  '*  has  not  been  preserved 
to  us  in  its  purity,  but  has  seriously  suffered  from  admixture  wiUi  current 
apocalyptic  phraseology. 

While  the  extravagances  of  the  more  pronounced  advocates  of  the 
^  tendency  "  hypothesis  of  the  Tttbingen  school  receive  just  criticism,  it 
is  deariy  pointed  out  that  Matthew  and  John,  at  least,  wrote  under  the 
influence  of  strong  doctrinal  prepossessions,  and  that  in  Luke's  Gospel 
some  not  very  pronounced  traces  of  the  Pauline  spirit  and  doctrine  are 
discoverable. 

The  subject  of  Old  Testament  quotations  in  the  Grospels  is  approached 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  modem  criticism,  which  demands  that 
the  inductive  method  be  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  all  such  questions, 
and  that  the  intent  of  the  original  author  be  determined  independently  of 
any  use  which  the  later  New  Testament  writer  may  have  chosen  to  make 
of  his  words.  The  incidental  renMrk  that  ^'  the  exegesis  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  too,  shows  the  influence  of  his  rabbinical  training "  —  a  remark 
which  almost  any  one  would  hitherto  have  thought  it  quite  safe  to  make, 
—  may  now,  in  the  light  of  a  well-considered  article  in  the  January 
number  of  the  **  Andover  Review  "  need  such  modification  as  to  prevent 
any  one  from  getting  the  impression  that  Paul  is  actually  known  to  have 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbis.  '^  Typologizing,  "  whether  of  the 
sort  of  which  the  New  Testament  writers  made  use,  or  of  that  innocent 
kind  to  which  Dr.  Immer  seems  to  have  no  objection,  has  no  place  in 
Dr.  Cone's  system  of  hermenentics,  which  is  altogether  unclouded  by 
any  prepossession  as  to  the  absolute  harmony  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New. 

The  last  two  chapters  make  the  application  of  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vious studies  to  the  great  problem  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  book  —  the 
bearing  of  modem  criticism  upon  our  estimate  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  GUispels.  After  a  most  admirable  summary  of  the  facts  and  ar- 
guments already  presented,  the  conclusion  is  confidently  drawn,  that 
while  the  Gospels  ^'contain  unhistorical  elements  of  various  kinds,"  ^'the 
historical  groimd  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  is  securely  established 
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in  the  eominon  tniditioii  of  tlie  synopftict."  Tliffoogkoat  the  book  the 
news  of  most  of  the  leading  crities,  eepeeialljr  thoee  of  GetmKOjt  we 
briefly,  bat  deariy  and  impartially  stated. 

GSOEOC  L.  Cab¥* 


The  PanUne  Theology.  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and  Conelation  of  the  Doo> 
trinal  Teaohings  of  the  Apostle  PauL  By  Geobgb  B.  Stevens,  Fh.  D.^ 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation  in  Tale 
University.    Charles  Soribner's  Sons.    Pp.  ji,  383.    92.00. 

The  object  of  this  woric,  as  stated  in  the  pre&ce,  is  ^' to  inquire  into  the 
genesis  of  Paul's  leading  thooghts,  ao  far  as  their  origin  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  historical  inquiry,  to  define  critically  their  content  and  relation  to 
one  another,  and  thus  to  present  a  systematic  account  of  his  teaching 
upon  the  great  themes  which  he  considers."  The  author,  who  has  evi- 
dently read  widely  and  deeply  upon  the  subject,  expresses  himself  as 
most  largely  indebted  to  four  writers,  —  Neander,  Weiss,  Ffleider^,  and 
Lipsius.  He  treats  of  Paul's  conversion,  his  style,  the  shaping  forces  of 
his  teaching,  the  sources  of  hia  doctrine,  his  teaching  regarding  Grod,  sis, 
the  Law,  Christ,  redemption,  juatifioation,  the  Christian  life,  the  chureh, 
and  eschatology. 

In  treating  Paul's  converrion,  Dr.  Stevens  accepts  the  accounts  of  it  in 
the  Acts  as  a  part  of  the  *^  documentary  evidmice  "  in  the  case,  but  thinks 
it  necessary  to  find  ^'  that  point  of  inner  connection  between  the  revelation 
made  to  him  [Paul]  and  his  own  inner  spiritual  life,  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  find  in  order  to  relieve  the  change  of  its  otherwise  magical  ap- 
pearance (p.  12).  The  conclusion  reached  is  that  two  causes  contributed 
to  his  conversion  —  ''an  inner  conflict "  described  in  Bom.  vii.  7-25,  and 
a  supernatural  opportune  appearance  of  dirist  "  on  the  scene.**  In  the 
diBCussion  of  the  shaping  forces  of  Paul's  teadiing  the  author  rejects  the 
opinion  of  Pfleiderw  and  others,  that  the  aposUe  was  influenced  by  the 
Hellenistic  thought  represented  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  regards  the 
Old  Testament,  the  later  developments  of  Jewish  thought,  and  his  own 
reflection  *^  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit "  as  the  chief  forces 
which  moulded  his  opinions  (p.  58).  He  concedes  that  Paul  adopted 
the  aflegorical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  which  prevailed  in 
the  rabbinical  schools  of  his  time,  and  sometimes  followed  uncritically 
the  erroneous  Septuagint  translation;  and  thus  from  two  causes  often 
fell  into  error  as  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Dr.  Stevens  decides  for  the 
acceptance  of  all  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  while  n6t  having  ''  Ae 
same  degree  of  confidence  '*  respecting  the  Pastoral  Epistles  ^'  which  may 
be  felt  regarding  the  others  "  (p.  86).  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  conclusion  does  not  put  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
construction  of  a  consistent  view  of  the  Piiuline  theology.     In  diseusring 
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tlM  FiBoliiie  doetoine  of  Sin  he  aeeepto  the  eonelosioii  of  all  the  great 
ezegetesy  thmt  the  apostle  betiered  in  the  fall  of  Adam  and  regarded  phjrs- 
ieal  cleath  as  the  eonseqoence  of  sin,  but  he  defends  the  very  question- 
able Tiew  diat  the  words  '<  in  that  all  sinned  "  [^^'  f  iraircs  ^/ioprov] 
mean  that  all  men  sinned  when  Adam  sinned  (p.  129).  The  discussion 
of  this  question,  together  with  that  of  the  Pauline  meaning  of  the  term 
^*  flesh,*'  shows  very  effectively  the  author's  exegetieal  skilL  In  treat- 
ing of  the  Person  of  Christ  the  difficulty  previously  referred  to,  arising 
from  the  acceptance  of  all  the  Epistles  as  genuine,  becomes  especially 
apparent  in  the  predominance  given  to  the  Christology  of  the  later  [spu- 
rious] Epistles,  and  in  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  the  genuine  Pauline  doctrine  of  Christ,  —  those  of  **tbe 
second  Adam  "  and  *'  the  man  from  heaven."  Rom.  ix.  5  is  interpreted 
in  opposition  to  Tischendorf,  Ezra  Abbot,  Baur,  Beyschlag,  Meyer,  and 
many  odier  eminent  scholars,  as  extolling  Christ  as  *^  the  One  '  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  forever,'  "  and  support  for  this  un-Pauline  view  is 
found  in  the  deutero-Pauline  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Ephesiaas. 

In  the  ehapter  on  Redemption,  Dr.  Stevens  regards  Paul  as  teaching 
diat  in  being  ^  made  sin  for  us,"  *'  Christ  so  far  took  the  sinner's  place 
as  to  suffer  in  his  stead.  He  was  made  in  some  sense  the  bearer  of  the 
sinner's  guilt  and  penalty  in  order  that  the  rinner  himself  might  not  bear 
it,  but  be  accounted  righteous  upon  believing  in  Christ "  (p.  241).  The 
diaeriminating  remarks  in  this  connection  on  *'  the  just  use  of  Paul's  ex- 
pressions in  theology  "  are  worthy  of  special  attention  (p.  254).  The 
doctrine  of  Justification  is  expounded  in  consistency  with  that  of  Redemp- 
tion (ch.  X.).  The  apostle's  eschatology  is  treated  with  great  freedom 
and  penetration,  and  the  conclusion  reached  is  that  Paul's  teaching 
includes  the  personal  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  parousia  which  he 
expected  to  surrive,  the  resurrection  of  believers  and  the  judgment  of  the 
world  at  the  parmma^  and  the  abandonment  of  unbelievers  in  sheoL  Am 
lo  some  Pauline  words  which  appear  to  indicate  the  apostle's  belief  in  the 
restoration  of  all  men,  the  author  thinks  that  '^  this  interpretation  of  them 
cannot  be  adjusted  either  to  Paul's  doctrine  of  man,  of  salvation,  or  of 
the  judgment "  (p.  366).  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  mild  and  cautious 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  when  the  author  says  that  *'  the  impres- 
sion made  by  an  impartial  examination  of  the  salient  points  in  Paul's 
esehatological  teaching  is  that  he  has  expressed  the  content  of  Christian 
hope  without  close  reflection  upon  the  relation  of  the  various  elements  of 
his  doctrine  to  one  another." 

Dr.  Stevens's  book  should  receive  a  cordial  welcome  as  the  work  of  a 
scholar  who  has'  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject,  and  presented  his 
condnsions  with  clearness,  CMidor,  and  force.  Its  strictiy  exegetieal 
charaoter  is  a  great  merit  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  '^  rationalize  " 
the  great  apostle's  thought  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the<dogi- 
cal  preconeepttons,  and  shriaks  from  no  conclusion  to  which  his  exegesis 
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leads  him.  The  Pauline  theology  will  he  hetter  understood  than  for- 
merly limong  OS  by  means  of  this  hook,  which  is  significant,  in  that  it 
attains  along  with  a  few  other  recent  works  by  American  scholars  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  theological  questions,  and  indicates  a  tendency  toward 
the  subordination  of  the  dogmatic  interest  to  that  of  critical  and  historical 
investigation. 

OSBLLO   CONB. 

BucHTEL  College. 


Natnral  Theology  :  The  Gilford  Lectures,  delivered  before  the  XTni- 
versity  of  Edinburgh  in  1891.  By  Prof.  Sir  G.  6.  Stokes,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
Pp.  viii,  272.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    91.50. 

The  wise  generosity  which  endowed  the  Gifford  foundation  in  the 
four  Scottish  universities  and  the  reputation  of  Professor  Stokes  in  the 
departments  of  Physics  and  of  Mathematics  lead  the  reader  of  this 
volume  of  the  Gifford  Lectures  to  expect  a  valuable  contribution  to  nat- 
ural theology,  but  he  is  doomed  to  disappointment  The  terms  of  the 
foundation  provided  by  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Gifford  (which  Professor 
Max  Mttller  regards  with  such  evident  appreciation,  and  which  enable 
him  to  deliver  lectures  upon  the  Science  of  Religion,  summing  up  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  in  that  field  of  study)  were  singularly  burdensome  to 
Professor  Stokes.  This  is  evident  from  the  repeated  assurance  that,  in 
touching  upon  this  or  that  subject,  he  thinks  he  is  not  transcending  the 
intention  of  the  Founder  of  the  Lectureship.  Finally,  he  can  no  longer 
refrain  from  an  open  avowal  of  his  discomfort,  and  declares  that,  though 
he  has  felt  at  liberty  to  suggest  certain  lines  of  thought  in  the  related 
field  of  revealed  religion,  he  has  '*  done  so  with  reserve  ; "  and  he  adds, 
^'  I  could  not  help  feeling  oftentimes  as  if  I  were  called  on  to  work  in  a 
strait  waistcoat."  Evidently  the  conditions  imposed  by  Lord  Gifford 
were  too  liberal  for  a  mind  not  able  to  maintain  a  truly  scientific  attitude 
upon  a  subject  which  appealed  to  it  in  the  terms  of  traditional  education. 
One  need  only  quote  the  statement,  which  the  author  allows  himself  to 
make  in  closing,  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  lectures  aright:  *'In 
concluding  ...  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  personal  expla* 
nation  by  way  of  apology  for  the  very  imperfect  way  in  which  I  feel  that 
I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  knew  nothing  of  it  till  I 
was  informed  that  the  Senatus  of  the  university  had  done  me  the  honor 
of  electing  me  Gifford  Lecturer.  •  •  •  What  I  have  previously  written 
has  been  mainly  scientific  memoirs :  as  to  theology,  I  have  merely  written 
a  few  short  artieles,  and  in  those,  though  I  did  not  scruple  to  empby 
natural  reason,  I  have  gone  on  the  basis  of  accepting  a  supernatural 
revelation,  more  especially  on  that  of  accepting  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  a  supematoral,  historical  fact"    The  result  k  that  Fro- 
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feMor  Stokes  has  added  nothing  to  the  subjeet  discassed  except  a  few 
illustrations  from  recent  scientific  investigation,  mainly  in  the  field  of 
optics,  with  which  he  is  most  familiar  and  to  which  he  has  made  valoable 
eontribotions.  We  seem  to  be,  in  all  other  regards,  back  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Bridgewater  treatises,  —  an  atmosphere  not  quite  so  clear  as 
that  which  sarroands  Butler's  ''  Analogy." 

Throoghout  the  discussion,  Professor  Stokes  seems  to  be  trying  to 
answer  three  questions.  First,  how  far  may  eyolution  be  accepted,  even 
as  a  working  theory  in  science,  consistently  with  the  determination  to 
have  man  brought  on  by  an  act  of  special  creation,  and  in  view  of  the 
other  fact  that  anthropomorphism  must  be  dismissed  from  our  thought  of 
the  Creator  as  far  as  possible.  Second,  how  far  can  the  argument  from 
design  be  carried,  without  straining  it  until  it  breaks,  broken  —  by  the 
old  objection  that  nothing  gives  so  much  evidence  of  design  as  a  Mind,  — 
preeminently,  therefore,  the  Universal  Mind.  Third,  how  can  everything 
be  made  in  scientific  research  to  agree  with  that  haunting  demand  for 
Revelation,  outside  all  nature,  from  a  Being  who  is  outside  nature. 
The  shadow  of  this  demand  is  on  every  page.  As  a  result  of  these  con- 
ditions in  the  mind  of  the  lecturer,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  is  treated 
as  though  it  had  been  leveled  at  the  argument  from  design,  and  therefore 
at  theism  ;  and  as  though  it  had  not  been  before  the  scientific  mind  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  had  not  long  ago  its  place  in  the  field  of 
such  inquiry  assigned  it.  This  fear  of  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of 
^iB  Ori^n  of  Species  is  due  in  part  to  the  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Gifford  Lecturer,  that  it  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  truth  of  spon- 
taneous generation.  If  these  lectures  were  a  strong  putting  of  the  case 
against  evolution  one  might  treat  them  in  detaiL  But  they  are  much 
impaired  for  conservative  use  by  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  are  ineffectual  for  all  scientific  use  on  account  bf  the  double 
action  of  the  lecturer's  mind,  as  it  oscillates  between  tradition  and  apol- 
ogy. Nothing  more  need  be  said  respecting  so  unfortunate  a  reversal  of 
the  design  of  the  noble  foundation  on  which  the  lectures  were  delivered. 
If  a  contrast  is  needed  to  assure  the  reader  interested  in  Lord  Gifford's 
purpose,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller  on  the  same  foundation  at  Glasgow,  on  ^*  Physical 
Religion  and  Anthropological  Religion,"  which  are,  in  their  field,  models 
of  what  the  noble  founder  intended  his  bequest  of  £80,000  to  accomplish, 
when  he  said  in  his  will :  — 

**The  lecturers  shall  be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind,  and  shall  not 
be  required  to  take  any  oath,  or  to  emit  or  subscribe  any  declaration  of 
belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any  kind ;  they  may  be  of  any  denom- 
ination whatever,  or  of  no  denomination  at  all  (and  many  earnest  and 
high-minded  men  prefer  to  belong  to  no  ecclesiastical  denomination)  }  they 
may  be  of  any  religion  or  way  of  thinking,  or  they  may  be  so-called 
skeptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers ;  provided  only  that  the  patrons  will 
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use  diligence  to  aacare  that  they  be  able,  rererent  mm^  true  thinkers, 
sincere  lo?ers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after  troth.  I  wish  the  lecturers 
to  treat  their  subject  as  a  strictly  natural  science,  the  greatest  of  all 
sciences,  indeed,  in  one  sense  the  only  science,  that  of  Infinite  Bang, 
without  reference  to,  or  reliance  upon  any  supposed  exceptional  and  so- 
called  miraculous  revelation.  I  wish  it  considered  just  as  astronomy  or 
chemistry  is." 

The  work  done  by  Professor  Stokes  not  only  falls  far  short  of  diis 
standard,  but  the  literary  presentation  is  incredibly  defeotiTe.  It  seems 
beyond  belief,  for  instance,  that  a  learned  man,  who  for  five  years  was 
President  of  the  British  Association,  could  send  out  such  a  sentence  in 
print  as  the  following,  or  should  have  uttered  it  before  the  Universify  of 
Edinburgh :  ^^  We  think  of  the  initial  state,  as  presenting  postulates, 
outside  alone  of  which  design  is  capable  of  being  exercised  "  (p.  39). 
A  scientific  temper  is  a  natural  endowment,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  can  be  acquired  when  naturaUy  absent  from  the  mind  ;  but 
literary  exactness  b  a  neoessify  to  the  conveyance  of  ideas,  even  when 
commonplace. 

Thomas  R.  Slicxb. 


What  is  Reality  ?    By  Francis  Howe  JoHNSOir.    Fjp.  xxvii,  510.    Hoiigfa- 
toD,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $2.00. 

The  ability  and  originality  of  this  work  establish  its  author  high  on 
the  list  of  our  strongest  thinkers.  It  is  weighty  with  profound  reflec- 
tion, lucidly  and  forcibly  expressed.  The  candor,  breadth  of  view,  and 
boldness  of  speculation  which  are  found  in  combination  in  this  book 
with  a  serene  faith  and  wise  reverence  for  spiritual  verities  make  it  a 
notable  contribution  to  theological  and  philosophical  literature.  But 
taken  as  a  representative  of  '^  Progressive  Orthodoxy,"  as  we  suppose  it 
may  fairly  be  taken,  it  is  doubly  remarkable.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
hesitated  to  give  a  hospitable  hearing  to  the  most  advanced  theories  of 
modem  science  \  much  more  than  this,  he  has  courageously  adopted  many 
of  these  theories  as  his  own,  and  with  astonishing  ingenuity  has  enlisted 
them  in  the  service  of  Christian  Theism. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion.  The  author  accepts  frankly  the  great  truths  that 
modem  investigations  of  Nature  have  established.  He  recognizes  the 
fact  that  reason,  not  feeling,  is  the  test  of  troth,  and  that  if  Theism  is  to 
retain  its  hold  over  thinking  men  of  to-day,  it  must  base  itself  on  expe- 
rience and  the  realities  of  life,  not  on  mere  assumptions,  traditions,  or 
unverifiable  speculations. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  fully  outgrown  the  idea  which  has  made  such  mis- 
chief in  Geology,  that  the  exceptional,  the  irregular,  and  the  marvelous 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  seal  of  troth  rather  than  the  orderly  and  sat* 
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vnL  In  symptttiiy  wHik  the  new  order  of  thooglit,  he  dom  not  look 
upon  God  m  dwelling  apart  from  his  world  which  at  a  giren  time  He 
liad  called  into  existence  in  a  finished  form  ;  hat  Qod  is  held  to  he  work- 
ing  in  the  world  constantly  hy  new  combinations  and  re-combinations, 
bringing  forth  new  and  wonderful  products. 

The  test  of  reality  is  not  isolation  from  other  facts,  hot  connection 
with  them.  That  proposition  expresses  reality,  the  affirmation  of  which 
is  necessary  to  life.  Faith  is  the  will  to  trost  in,  and  to  act  upon,  prob- 
abilities that  hare  been  rationally  constraoted  from  experience.  Mr. 
Johnson  cogently  shows  the  baselessness  of  the  two  great  assumptions  of 
]^ysical  realism :  tha^  the  mechanical  realities  of  the  world  are  a  contrar 
diction  of  its  spiritual  realities,  and  that  the  former,  as  genuine,  are  able 
to  suppress  the  other  as  spurious.  He  traces  these  fidse  assumptions  to 
the  deeper  misconception,  that  the  human  mind  occupies  such  a  central 
position  in  the  universe  that  all  its  facts  can  be  organized  into  one  har- 
monious and  logical  whole.  He  points  out  with  great  force  that  the 
domain  of  accepted  science  is  full  of  contradictions  and  mysteries  in  its 
most  fundamental  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  gravity  and  elasticity. 

The  best  illumination  upon  the  character  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  its 
relations  with  physical  and  human  nature  is  found,  according  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  in  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  human  soul  in  its  relations  to  the 
organism  in  which  it  lives ;  and  many  exceedingly  curious  and  instruc- 
tive similarities  between  the  Microcosm  and  the  Macrocosm  are  devel« 
oped.  The  Universe  exhibits  a  hierarchy  of  principles  with  recurrent 
similarities.  As  analogy,  rising  from  lower  to  higher  groups  of  organized 
phenomena,  has  been  the  great  instrument  of  discovery  in  physical  sci- 
ence, so  progressive  bought  is  led  to  infer  that  the  elementary  realities 
of  the  worid  are  atomic  souls,  and  that  an  all-embracing  Spirit  at  the 
centre  of  the  Univene  is  the  efficient  reality  of  all  things.  The  Universe 
is  the  manifestation  of  this  Divine  Being,  and  every  part  of  it  bears  rela- 
tions to  this  being  similar  to  those  which  the  organs,  the  ceUs,  and  the 
subordinate  consciousnesses  in  a  human  body  bear  to  the  central  con- 
sciousness that  they  serve  and  represent. 

This  is  Mr.  Johnson's  central  thought,  and  it  is  worked  out  with  great 
power,  skill,  and  amplitude  of  view.  By  it  he  unites  the  conceptions  of 
the  immanent  and  the  transcendent  Ood  in  a  living  and  abiding  Divine 
Reality.  He  would  enrich  Christian  Theism  with  a  pantheistic  element 
which  does  not  swamp  either  the  individuality  of  the  soul  or  the  personal- 
ity of  the  Divine.  Religions  devotion  is  shown  to  be  something  which 
can  only  realize  itself  by  faithfulness  to  organic  relations.  Evolution  is 
accepted  as  the  method  of  dirine  creation,  proceeding  under  the  intell^ 
gent  guidance  of  the  Divine  Mind.  Hartmann's  philosophy  of  the  un- 
conscious, Mr.  Johnson  well  shows  to  be  self-contradictory;  he  keenly 
characterizes  it  as  in  truth  **an  unconscious  philosophy  of  the  con- 
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Revelatioii  Mr.  Johnson  regards  as  natural  bat  snperhiunan,  —  a  ere- 
ative  personal  guidance  by  the  Indwelling  Sprit  Revelation  helps  rea^ 
son  and  conscience,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  them.  The  Bible  is  not 
infallible  but  a  collection  of  writings,  especially  superintended  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  coordinated  to  meet  the  spiritual  requirements  of  men 
in  all  ages.  Evolution  accredits  miracles  as  divine  specializations  of 
force,  transcending  the  limits  of  our  knowledge ;  but  in  a  rational  the- 
ology they  should  be  given  only  a  subordinate  and  provisional  place. 

Men  are  saved,  not  by  being  snatched  out  of  the  process  of  the  worlds 
but  by  being  raised  into  a  higher  state  by  the  progressive  development  of 
spiritual  life  in  them.  It  is  a  process  of  moral  illumination  and  train- 
ing. What  is  called  the  Fall  was  rather  a  rise,  by  its  opening  of  the 
eyes  of  humanity  to  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions,  —  the  first  upward 
step  toward  the  spiritual  rescue  which  is  to  save  not  only  man,  but  also 
the  whole  antecedent  evolutionary  process,  from  miscarriage  and  failure. 
The  work  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  to  make  the  individual  soul  a 
conscious  co-worker  with  Grod,  and  more  fully  receptive  of  the  inflow  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  general  line  of  thought  of  this  notable  book.  The  first 
half  is  so  courageous  and  rational  and  brilliant  that  we  feel  a  certain 
disappointment  in  the  relics  of  traditional  theories  that,  here  and  there,  in- 
congruously strew  the  pages  of  the  concluding  chapters.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  Mr.  Johnson's  half-hearted  handling  of  the  questions  of  miracles. 
Biblical  infallibility,  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  he  had  pursued 
here  a  bolder  course,  he  would  have  given  us  conclusions,  not  only  more 
reasonable,  but  also  more  reverent.  If  it  be  true,  for  example,  that  the 
Fourth  Grospel  represents  Jesus  as  an  habitual  dealer  in  dark  riddles, 
what  is  the  reasonable  and  reverent  deduction  from  this  ?  Is  it  that  Jesus 
had  not  the  sweet  reasonableness  that  Matthew  Arnold  claims,  and  the 
Synoptic  Grospels  present  in  their  portraits,  or,  rather,  that  we  have  here  a 
further  argument  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  best  modem 
scholarship,  that  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Grospel  are  not  faithful  re- 
ports of  Ihe  words  of  Jesus,  but  in  more  or  less  measure,  imaginative 
compositions  colored  by  philosophical  preconceptions  ?  If  we  were  in  a 
very  critical  mood,  we  might  also  urge  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  hardly 
treated  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  with  entire  justice,  and  that  his  course  of 
reasoning  is  in  some  places  too  condensed,  failing  to  present  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  successive  steps  and  the  coherence  of  his  argument 
Nevertheless,  the  merits  of  the  book  so  greatly  predominate  that  these 
matters  should  blind  no  one  to  the  unusual  freshness,  power,  and  fertile 
suggestiveness  of  a  noteworthy  treatise. 

Jambs  T.  Bizbt. 
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Wast  Roidyoxy  Bannons.  Bj  ThsodoUe  Parker.  Roberts  Bros.  81.00. 

This  volume  of  the  earlj  sermoiui  of  Theodore  Parker,  preached  to  his 
anuill  eongregatioii  at  West  Boxbary,  before  a  few  determined  people 
had  declared  that  '<  Theodore  Parker  should  be  heard  in  Boston,"  has 
something  of  the  same  interest  as  the  volume  of  Bev.  Dr.  Hedge's  ser- 
mons noticed  on  another  page,  for  here  Parker  writes  simply  for  hif  own 
parish,  and  he  does  not  handle  the  great  questions  of  the  day  in  theology 
or  social  reform.  These  are  distinctively  practical  sermons  relating  to  the 
mtmd  and  spiritual  life  of  the  individual,  as  the  mention  of  a  few  of  their 
subjects  will  show,  —  "  spiritual  indifference,  tranquillity,  application  of 
religion  to  life,  fact  of  life  and  ideal  of  lif^  the  crucifix,  low  aims  and 
lofty,  and  God's  income  to  man."  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows,  the  editor 
of  this  volume,  has  well  remarked  that  the  Theodore  Parker  that  we  thus 
far  know  is  the  Theodore  Parker  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational 
Society  of  Boston ;  but  he  had  preached  between  three  and  four  hundred 
sermons  to  his  West  Roxbnry  congregation  before  he  came  to  Boston, 
and  some  of  his  parishioners  in  West  Roxbury  have  given  their  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  his  noblest  discourses  were  preached  in  that 
little  country  church.  Mr.  Barrows  has  accordingly  done  wisely  to  omit 
such  doctrinal  sermons  as  Parker  preached  in  those  days,  and  has  in- 
cluded only  sermons  of  the  religious  life. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  collection  upon  those  who  have  known 
Parker  only  as  a  great  theological  controversialist  and  ardent  social  re- 
former is  likely  to  be  one  of  distinct  surprise.  But  we  count  it  a  most 
happy  event  that  in  this  time  when  Theodore  Parker  as  a  reformer  has 
long  since  ceased  to  need  excuse  or  apology,  and  Theodore  Parker  the 
heretic  is  almost  orthodox  in  comparison  with  many  widely  read  scien- 
tists and  even  preachers  of  the  day,  this  volume  devoted  to  subjects  of 
abiding  interest  to  the  thoughtful  of  every  sect  and  church  has  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  true  that,  as  Parker's  theological  system  has  needed 
much  revision,  so  there  are  utterances  in  these  sermons  which  call  for 
modification  from  a  more  scientific  and  philosophical  view  of  human  life 
than  Parker  entertained  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  at  least  One 
could  hardly  say  to-day,  as  he  does  in  the  first  sermon  on  ^'  The  Parable 
of  the  Talents,"  that  all  men  ^*  may  attain  the  same  measure  of  morality, 
and  have  the  same  eminence  in  every  virtue."  But  all  who  read  will 
feel  the  directness  and  power  of  Parker's  simple  address  to  the  soul  and 
conscience  in  this  discourse  as  well  as  in  its  successors.  In  his  insistence 
that  character  is  its  own  recompense,  and  that  "  all  the  outward  universe 
is  too  poor  a  return  for  godliness,"  we  note  the  plain  influence  of  Emer- 
son* ''  If  one  with  all  the  wisdom  of  truth,  all  the  eloquence  of  persua- 
sion,  should  attempt  to  lead  us,  his  preaching  were  cold  and  profitless  in 
oomparison  with  that  silent  sermon  which  every  good  man  delivers  to  him 
who  win  attend  ; "  these  are  Parker's  words,  but  how  easily  might  they 
be  mistakmi  for  Emerson's  1 
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If  there  be  any  mt  thb  late  da j  who  need  to  be  UM  that  Theodore 
Parker  was  a  religiooa  genius ;  if  anj  be  jet  ao  far  blinded  bj  prejadice 
and  ignoranee  ae  to  shut  themselves  out  from  the  help  and  inspiration  to 
a  devout  and  noble  life  which  thej  might  gain  from  the  reoovd  of  his 
work  and  his  life,  thej  should  by  all  means  read  these  early  sermons. 
They,have  reminded  us  more  than  onoe  of  that  incident  of  a  hBter  year  in 
Boston,  when  a  lady,  who  knew  Parker  only  as  the  great  infidel  of  the 
day,  ooee  heard  a  stranger  preach  a  most  helpful  sermon  of  practical 
religion,  full  of  earnestness  and  devoutness,  in  James  Freeman  Clarke's 
pulpit  At  the  close  of  the  service  she  could  not  forbear  saying  to  the 
preacher,  ^  If  only  Theodore  Parker  could  hear  such  a  sermon  as  that  1 " 
"^ Madam,"  replied  the  stranger,  ''I  tan  Theodore  Parker."  It  is  the 
same  Parker  who  speaks  in  these  words  on  personal  expmence  of 
religion:  — 

Men  think  they  must  examine  every  cnrioos  thing  they  can  find.  Men  go 
thotuMuids  of  miles  to  look  at  Niagara.  We  laugh  at  the  stnpidity  of  men  who 
have  lived  a  half  century  within  a  score  of  miles  of  this  wonder,  and  have  never 
seen  it.  We  are  amused  at  the  folly  of  the  traveller  who  sent  a  servant  by 
toroh-light  to  examine  a  cataract  of  the  Nile,  while  he  slept  in  indolence.  But 
does  not  every  irreligious  man  do  something  infinitely  more  foolish  every  day  ? 
He  knows  nothing  of  the  darkness  of  his  soal,  the  wonders  therein  far  more 
wonderful  than  all  the  Niagaras  and  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  He  does  not  work 
himself,  seeks  not  to  learn  the  true  beauty  of  religion  by  looking  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  takes  the  account  of  the  foolish  man,  who  happens  to  have  been  there 
and  found  nothing,  or  that  wise  man  who  could  only  see  for  himself,  not  for 
you  or  me.  Without  religion  man  is  but  a  worm  on  the  tmot  of  the  earth, 
striving  with  ineffectual  and  painful,  because  disappointed,  efforts,  to  raise  it- 
self to  happiness.  He  turns  upward  and  onward,  but  finds  no  support.  Re- 
ligion bursts  its  shroud  and  prison-house,  and  the  winged  spirit  flies  to  God 
free  and  nnconfined. 

Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 


The  Crlaia  In  Morale.    An  Examination  of  Rational  Ethics  in  the  Light  of 
Modem  Science.    By  Jamss  THOMPSOir  Bixbt,  Doot<Mr  of  PhiloM^by  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig.     Pp.  viii,  315.    Roberts  Bros.   $1.00. 
Dr.  Bixby  here  makes  his  second  contribution  to  the  list  of  small  books 
on  great  subjects  which  already  numbered  his  treatment  of  the  relations 
of  Science  and   Religion,  published  some  years  ago,  that  has  takoi 
permanent  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  discussions  of  its  theme.     The  crisis 
in  morals  that  he  woold  here  consider  has  eome  about  throagh  ^  the  im- 
mense success  of  the  theory  of  evolution,"  which  ^  has  thoroughly  un- 
settled the  views  of  the  younger  generation,  and  made  them  suspect  the 
old  foundations."     Dr.  Bixby  therefore  sets  out  to  examine  carefully  the 
views  of  ethics  which  have  recently  proceeded  from  the  school  of  evolu- 
tionary philosophy ;  and,  to  make  his  task  more  specific,  he  concentrates 
hiscriticismuponMr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  *"  DaU  of  Ethics  "  had  pro- 
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Hooify  reoeiTed  earefoi  attenlion  from  nomeiroM  writen  of  the  most 
opposite  teadeiioies.  Bat  meay  readers  of  this  book  will  doabtlees  agree 
iHth  m  that  it  has  searoely  erer  before  been  sabjeeted  to  %  discossion  of 
its  ehief  points  more  candid,  penetrating^  and  e<melosive  than  this  by  Dr. 
Bixby.  The  larger  part  of  the  work  is  deroted  to  a  oritiqae  of  Mr. 
Spe&oer*s  Tolome,  and  the  second  part  to  *^  the  positive  reconstraction  of 
etUcs,"  rendered  necessary  by  the  adverse  judgment  on  the  Spencerian 
doctrine.  The  author  wrote  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Spencer*s 
^*  Justice  "  last  summer ;  but  his  argument  is  scarcely  affected  even  in  small 
details  by  this  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy. 

Dr.  Bixby  is  an  evolutionist,  and  he  writes  with  cordial  recognition  of 
the  great  services  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  rendered  to  modem  thought. 
He  recognises,  especially,  the  excellence  of  the  ^'  Data  of  Ethics  "  in  its 
insistence  upon  the  historical  element,  on  the  influence  of  heredity,  and 
the  indisputable  agency  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  moral  development 
of  mankind.  But  he  finds  the  fatal  defect  in  the  new  ethics  of  the 
Spencerian  school  in  its  elevation  '<of  incidental  concomitants  to  the 
supreme  place,  while  the  higher  essential  features  it  would  degrade  to 
the  subordinate  r6les."  He  means  by  this  that  pleasure  and  pain  are 
shown  by  the  experience  of  hunumity,  past  and  present,  not  to  be  the 
one  standard  by  which  the  ethical  quality  of  actions  is  to  be  judged ;  that 
happiness  is  a  most  shif  tmg  and  unreliable  test  of  such  quality,  even  if  we 
distinguish  kinds  of  happiness,  as  Mr.  Spencer  does  not ;  and  that  the 
true  end  of  the  evolution  of  humanity  is  the  perfection  of  total  human 
nature.  He  contends  that  Mr.  Spencer  insists  altogether  too  much  on 
the  objective  action,  and  pays  far  too  little  attention  to  the  inward  motive, 
the  specifically  moral  quality  being  in  the  conscience  of  the  agent,  and  not 
in  the  act  which  he  performs.  He  reproaches  Mr.  Spencer  with  incon- 
sistency as  an  evolutionist ;  when  the  latter  says  that  ^*  evolution  becomes 
the  highest  possible  when  the  conduct  simultaneously  achieves  the  great- 
est totality  of  life,  in  self,  in  offspring  and  fellow-men,"  he  should,  nat- 
urally, have  gone  on  to  indicate  *^  as  the  supreme  end  of  all  moral 
agents  •  •  •  the  highest  perfection  of  the  highest  class  of  beings  that  we 
have  to  deal  with."  Instead  of  this,  he  positively  neglects  '^  elevation  of 
life,"  as  a  measure  of  conduct,  and  falls  back  upon  the  Benthamism 
which  he  had  previously  disavowed.  But,  as  Dr.  Bixby  well  brings  out, 
the  process  of  evolution  in  the  animal  world  is  not  altogether  a  pleasur- 
able process  by  any  mefms ;  it  is  accompanied  at  least  as  much  by  pain 
as  by  pleasure.  Whether  painful  or  pleasurable,  the  process  must  go  on, 
and  the  consistent  evolutionist  will  fix  his  eye  upon  the  supreme  end,  the 
development  of  mankind  into  higher  life  rather  than  upon  the  happiness 
which  may  or  may  not  be  incidental  to  the  evolution,  but  which,  in  any 
case,  is  not  to  be  directly  pursued  as  the  end  and  aim  of  conduct,  accord-* 
ing  to  Mr.  Spencer  himself.  Dr.  Bixby  contends  that  there  must  always 
have  been  a  moral  germ  in  human  nature ;  irhile  the  countless  expe* 
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rienees  of  atQify  in  the  history  of  our  race  **  maj  have  preceded  moral 
ideas  and  led  up  to  them,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  experieooes 
of  the  useful  have  produced  the  moral  ideas.  Antecedents  are  not  ne> 
cessary  causes,  nor  are  conditions  to  be  confounded  with  sources.  While 
the  moral  faculty,  as  I  maintain,  is  original  and  independent  and  moral 
ideas  undecomposabley  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  natural  that  a  long  process 
of  mental  development  should  be  required  before  man  could  apprehend 
fully  these  moral  ideas." 

In  this  very  acute  and  entirely  candid  critique  of  the  *^  Data  of  Ethics,*' 
we  hold  the  author  fully  justified  in  accusing  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of 
superficiality.  No  careful  thinker,  we  belieye,  can  read  Mr.  Spencer's 
chapters  on  morality  and  feel  that  the  subject  has  been  adequately  treated, 
or  even  that  the  most  important  facts  of  the  moral  order  have  really 
been  considered  at  alL  The  reaction  may  be  natural  according  to  which 
certain  writers  on  ethics  emphasize  to-day  the  objective  act  rather  than 
the  subjective  feeling  which  was  formerly  the  chief  subject  of  consider- 
ation. But  an  ethical  scheme  which  goes  to  the  other  extreme  is  no  less 
unfaithful  to  our  complete  human  nature  than  a  purely  ideal  ethics.  Dr. 
Bixby  is,  to  our  mind,  entirely  correct  in  declaring  Mr.  Spencer  unfaith- 
ful to  the  complete  notion  of  evolution  itself ;  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  first  to  admit  the  fact  that  the  morality  of  mankind  is  almost 
infinitely  above  that  of  the  so-called  morality  of  the  animal  world,  and 
that  this  almost  immeasurable  difference  is  due  to  the  development  of  a 
nature  which,  as  Dr.  Bixby  says,  feels  itself  *^  bound  to  resist  his  hered- 
itary impulses  and  social  pressure  about  him  and  remake  both  his  inner 
and  outer  world  as  far  as  he  can  in  accordance  with  his  vision  of  better 
things."  In  his  constructive  work,  therefore.  Dr.  Bixby  seems  to  us  to 
be  more  consistently  an  evolutionist  than  Mr.  Spencer,  so  far  as  regards 
the  present  outlook  of  humanity  upon  its  actual  life.  He  holds  that  our 
conmion  life  in  the  social  organism  gives  rise  ^*  to  the  common  rights  and 
duties  that  constitute  the  moral  life  of  humanity.  Our  moral  obligations 
are  no  illusive  or  merely  subjective  phenomena,  but  a  part  of  the  very 
nature  of  things,  —  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  health,  growth,  and 
permanence."  The  social  whole  lays  upon  each  and  every  person  certain 
inevitable  duties  which  cannot  be  avoided,  if  society  is  not  only  to  persist 
but  to  advance.  Our  end  as  moral  beings  is  to  be  according  to  the 
**  amplest,  loftiest  development "  of  which  we  are  capable,  life  being  an 
expansive  power,  and  the  chief  agent  of  human  expansion  beug  the  con* 
sciousness  which  looks  to  an  ideal  aim,  —  ^  the  fullest,  noblest,  and  high- 
est  life  possible."  This  life,  however,  cannot  be  attained  by  the  indi- 
vidual alone ;  society,  giving  so  much  to  the  individual,  demands  much 
in  return,  whether  the  giving  of  this  by  the  individual  be  {Measurable  or 
painful  to  him.  Social  cooperation  is  now  the  chief  factor  in  human 
evolution ;  and,  as  altruism  is  just  as  natural  to  man  as  egoism,  the  de- 
mand of  society  upon  the  individual  is  usually  obeyed  spontaneously  and 
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cbeeifollj.  As  the  r»oe  advanees  in  its  intellectaal  deyelopmenty  mo- 
nditj  becomes  more  ralionsly  ms  M.  Fooill^y  quoted  by  Dr.  Bixby,  well 
declares.  It  is  not,  then,  upon  sach  shifting  matters  as  the  individoal's 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  his  moral  conduct  is  to  be  grounded,  but 
upon  his  deepest  and  most  comprehensive  thought  eonceming  his  relar 
tioos  to  society.  Such  consideration  will  usually  issue,  in  the  mind  of  a 
thinker  who  does  not  for  some  special  reason  bar  out  theology,  in  a  ref- 
erence to  the  *'  Power>not-ourselve8  that  makes  for  righteousness."  So 
Dr.  Bixby  declares :  **  Our  conscience  is  rightly  understood  only  when  it 
is  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the  spiritual  nature  inwoven  with  our  whole 
personality.  And  that  personality  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  a 
grander  spiritual  whole.  .  .  .  We  may  look  upon  the  moral  laws,  there- 
fore, as  the  vital  reactions  of  the  plastic  organisation  of  humanity  to 
the  constantly  repeated  impressions  of  the  righteous  Cosmic  Life  in 
which  man  b  environed,  emerg^g  at  length  in  human  consciousness 
in  the  forms  of  intuition  of  duty  and  the  rightful  supremacy  of  the 
higher  motives  over  the  lower;  and  the  enlightened  conscience  we 
may  regard  as  an  expression  in  the  human  soul  of  the  Divine  Con- 


Substantially,  and  also  in  most  points  of  detail,  we  regard  Dr.  Bixby's 
criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  own  positive  construction  as  unimpeach- 
able. The  great  service  which  Mr.  Spencer  has  rendered  to  the  thought 
of  this  generation  should  not  blind  even  his  strongest  admirers  to  the 
&ct  that  no  man  can  be  equally  e£fective  in  all  parts  of  such  a  universal 
scheme  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  projected.  In  the  direction  of  ethics  Mr. 
Spencer's  shortcomings  have  been  pointed  out  by  thinkers  of  more  au- 
thority and  more  cautious  in  their  statements  in  a  field  which  they  have 
made  especially  their  own.  If  any  one  should  wish  even  a  more  striking 
instance  of  Mr.  Spencer*s  inconsistency  as  an  evolutionist  it  may  be 
found  in  his  disposition  toward  the  social  discussions  of  the  present  time ; 
he  virtually  denies  the  propriety  of  the  modem  State  developing  into 
something  more  complex  and  widely  efficient  than  a  State  which  simply 
keeps  the  peace  between  man  and  man  and  performs  a  few  other  com- 
paratively simple  functions.  This  view  we  hold  to  be  entirely  incom- 
patible with  the  system  of  evolution  in  the  political  field,  and  it  seems 
to  us  due  to  Mr.  Spencer's  prejudices  rather  than  to  hb  philosophy.  So 
in  his  ethical  scheme,  he  has  really  retained  the  comparatively  rude 
standard  of  pleasure  and  pain  erected  by  Bentham,  and  has  coolly  put 
aside  the  phenomena  of  morals,  inward  and  outward,  which  represent  in 
fact  the  bluest  development  of  the  moral  nature  in  humanity. 

Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  more  consistent  than  hb 
critic  in  respect  to  the  probable  prehbtoric  origin  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  Dr.  Bixby  holds  that  the  moral  sense  b  incapable  of  analysis. 
It  may,  indeed,  defy  analysb  at  the  present  time,  so  many  are  the  ele- 
entering  into  it ;  yet  a  consistent  evolutiomst,  holding  to  the  de- 
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Telopmant  of  mftnkind  from  a  lower  grado  of  life,  mutt  meyitoUy  seek 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  moral  nature  backward  from  stage  to  stage 
nntilf  apparently,  everything  which  we  should  now  call  distinctively  moral 
has  disappeared.  Tet  even  here  Dr.  Bixby  could  more  easily  mend  his 
position  than  Mr.  Spencer,  by  withdrawing  his  expressions  concerning 
the  incapacity  of  the  moral  sense  of  decomposition  into  simpler  elements, 
and  maintaining  that  the  moral  evolution  depends  upon  constant  acces- 
sions of  life  in  man  from  the  Universal  Spirit  of  all  life.  How,  in  fact, 
the  higher  ever  comes  into,  or  is  evolved  from,  or  accompanies  the  lower, 
is  the  constant  puzzle  of  all  evolution.  The  lower  does  not  include  the 
higher,  as  Mr.  Spencer  would  so  often  seem  to  imply.  But  whence  does 
the  higher  element  come  ?  This  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer ;  but 
we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that,  however  it  comes  and  however  it 
works,  it  enters  into  the  steadfast  process  of  natural  development,  and  is 
just  as  natural  as  the  lower  to  which  it  joins  itself,  and  which  henceforth 
must  ever  be  held  subordinate  to  the  higher. 

It  is  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  seek  to  be  rigidly  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  evolution,  then,  that  we  accept  Dr.  Bixby's  chief  criti- 
cisnis  upon  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  inconsistency,  and  in  turn  make  something 
of  the  same  complaint  against  Dr.  Bixby  himself !  But  we  cannot  close 
without  commending  this  little  volume,  full  of  sound  thought  vigorously 
expressed,  to  every  student  of  the  moral  evolution  of  mankind. 

Nicholas  P.  Oilman. 

The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Translated  by  Chables  Eliot 
Norton.  Yds.  I.,  Hell ;  and  11.,  Purgatory.  Hoaghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.26  each. 

In  the  endeavor  to  unite  the  nations  divided  by  the  ancient  Nimrod, 

By  vhoae  evil  thought 
One  language  in  the  world  U  not  still  med, 

many  great  minds  have  employed  themselves  with  the  translation  into 
diverse  tongues  of  the  poetic  masterpieces  of  the  world.  Among  such 
labors  in  the  cause  of  universal  letters  an  important  place  belongs  to 
adequate  prose  versions.  Until  now,  such  a  rendering  has  been  lacking 
to  the  *<  Divina  Commedia."  It  has  been  reserved  for  Professor  Norton  to 
supply  the  want ;  and  these  volumes  prove  how  fortunately  the  occasion 
and  the  artist  are  met.  The  task  could  hardly  have  been  better  per- 
formed, whether  we  have  in  mind  faithful  accuracy,  beauty  of  diction,  or 
felicity  of  style,  always  restrained  within  the  limits  of  pure  prose. 

We  by  no  means  believe,  however,  with  Professor  Norton,  that  in  all 
previous  versions  *' substance  is  sacrificed  for  form's  sake.  '*  Our  belief 
is  continually  confirmed  that  Longfellow's  translation  is,  and  will  remain, 
the  definitive  English  text,  in  which  aU  the  claims  of  substance,  form,  and 
spirit  are  balanced,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  equitably  satisfied  by  means 
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of  the  tmn  sjrmpftthj  and  sense  o£  beaotj  thmt  distingaished  the  most 
widely  known  of  Ameriean  poets.    Of  poetry  one  may  say  in  the  words 

Thon  art  only  by  thyaell  aaqnoMed, 

tor  its  atmosphere  and  its  technieal  resources  are  special  prerogatiyes. 
For  eyample,  the  oonstroetions  of  the  original  Italian  of  the  *'  Commedia," 
diifering  by  frequent  inversions,  or  by  other  peculiarities  from  the  manner 
of  prose,  could,  in  most  cases,  be  imitated  in  Longfellow's  verse.  Pro* 
fessor  Norton  in  his  translation  has  rightly  maintained  the  mode  of 
natoral  and'  unforced  English  speech.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
OS  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  compare  tiiese  two  renderings,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  as  if  the  arts  were  in  all  things  paralleL  Better  and  truer  is 
the  judgment  that  assigns  to  the  versions  of  Longfellow  and  of  Professor 
Norton  the  first  rank,  each  in  its  own  department. 

The  opportunity  tempts  us  to  define  somewhat  the  privileges  and  the 
duties  of  prose  and  verse  as  means  of  translation.  The  two  main  prin- 
ciples, moral  and  artistic,  are  in  both  cases  the  same :  Fidelity  and 
Beauty.  But  their  application  must  vary  according  as  the  language  used 
is  rhythmic  or  non-rhythmic  The  translator  should  —  and  this  is  espe- 
cially true  if  his  task  be  the  '^  Commedia"  -*  accept  as  his  motto :  *'  Thou 
shalt  renounce."  First  of  all,  he  must  e£face  himself,  becoming  only  a 
transparent,  eokarlwB  medium  for  the  original  work.  Grreat  artists  as 
they  are,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr.  William  Morris 
would  succeed  in  a  version  of  the  *'  Commedia."  The  first  writer  would  be 
likely  to  impede,  with  magnificent  caparison  of  purple  and  gold  alliter- 
ation and  rhyme,  the  pace  of  Dante*s  verb  and  noun  that  run  together 
Hke  a  pair  of  superb  horses.  The  latter,  who  has,  indeed,  declared  that 
of  heaven  and  hell  he  has  no  power  to  sing,  would  probably  chant  in 
Northern  idiom  a  new  Edda  which  would  bring  the  divine  poem  too 
dose  to  the  visions  of  St.  Brandan  and  Drithelm,  and  other  medisBval 
imaginings,  which  certain  commentators  like  to  raise  from  the  shades  in 
order  to  account  for  the  genius  of  Dante.  If  in  prose,  instead  of  Dr. 
John  Carlyle  with  his  warm  and  sincere  idiom,  it  had  been  his  famous 
brother  who  had  set  himself  to  translate  the  Inferno,  what  acrid  whiffs  of 
peat-reek  would  have  flavored  the  smoke  of  the  City  of  Dis ! 

The  fidelity  of  the  poet  in  translation  is  one  thing,  and  that  of  the 
prosaist  is  another.  Tet  no  one  is  bound  to  attempt  the  impossible  ;  and 
in  this  category,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  reckoned  the  im- 
portation of  the  terza  rimcu  For  the  sake  of  tiiis,  indeed,  substance 
would  need  to  be  slain  on  the  altar  of  form.  The  Italian  language,  sin- 
gularly rich  in  rhymes  and  plastic  in  construction,  is  always  ready  to 
rise  into  song ;  in  English  the  rhymes  are  few  and  hard,  and  the  idiom  is 
inflexible  and  resistant.  The  delightful  assonances  of  the  Italian  vocab- 
ulary -^  terse  in  significance  while  their  accents  delay  upon  the  ear  -* 
oan  be  brmded  soMxithly  as  Tuscan  straw  in  the  intricate  texture  of  the 
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terxa  rima  ;  the  monosyllables  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hold  themselyes  apart 
with  true  English  insularity.  Rhythm,  not  rhyme,  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  English  versification ;  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  blank 
verse,  as  adopted  by  Longrfellow,  is  the  form  which  is  most  intimately 
and  elastically  the  representative  of  the  origmal  poem,  as  it  retains  the 
metre  and  remits  the  rhyme,  while  it  follows  sensitively  the  Dantean  word 
and  construction.  To  us  Longfellow's  version  stands  in  its  g^race  and 
simplicity  as  the  supreme  and  perdurable  rendering  in  English  poetry ;  it 
leaves  to  the  ambition  of  versifiers  only  competitive  experiments  in  lerza 
rtnto,  — agile  attempts  to  reach  the  unattainable  apple  that  h&ngs  on  the 
topmost  bough  of  the  tree  of  translation. 

Two  errors,  in  especial,  vitiate  the  popular  judgment  on  translations  o£ 
the  "  Coramedia."  One  of  these  b  ignorance  of  the  genius  and  the  times 
of  Dante,  that  would  have  him  different  from  what  he  really  was,  and  that 
formerly  took  pleasure  in  the  frigid  ornament  of  Gary's  inexact  and  feeble 
version.  But  thb  is  already  in  quick  process  of  correction  through  the 
study  and  researches  of  modem  criticism.  The  other  mistake  is  the 
inartistic  tendency  to  make  an  easy  show  of  knowledge  in  comparisons 
which,  in  themselves  illogical,  prove  nothing,  as  when  one  sets  side  by  side 
the  verse  and  the  prose  translations  of  some  famous  passage — usually 
the  episode  of  Francesca  or  Count  Ugolino,  since  the  ordinary  reader  of 
Dante  rarely  traverses  the  entire  Inferno,  or  comes  out  ^'  to  re-behold  the 
stars."  Such  lyric  moments  are  indeed  a  perfect  test  of  poetry ;  but  in 
prose  they  can  do  little  more  than  show  the  good-will  of  the  translator, 
and  his  fine  recognition  at  once  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  and  of  the 
limitation  of  his  own  literary  instrument 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  whole  duty  of  the  prose  translator ;  and  here 
is  the  reason  for  admiring  Professor  Norton's  work,  unsurpassable  in  its 
own  line.  The  more  we  read  it,  the  more  profound  is  the  satisfaction 
we  feel  in  the  large  quality  of  its  devotion  to  Dante,  in  the  pure  and  sus- 
tained beauty  of  its  idiom,  its  careful  attention  to  details,  and  the  direct 
and  persuasive  manner  in  which  it  carries  on  ward  the  story  of  the  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Florentine  spokesman  of  humanity.  The  continually  occur* 
ring  felicities  of  Professor  Norton's  work  delightfully  surprise  the  reader, 
however  great  may  have  been  the  expectation  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  exact  learning  and  the  subtly  finished  style  of  the  foremost  Dante 
scholar  in  America.  His  effects  are  so  legitimate,  and  are  made  with  such 
apparent  ease,  that  the  work  seems  less  a  formal  translation  than  a  voice 
affectionately  taking  the  words  from  the  lips  of  Dante  and  reporting  them, 
yet  warm  with  the  prophet's  breath,  to  people  speaking  another  tongue. 
Among  the  advantages  of  prose,  this  cordial  directness  is  one  of  the  chief. 
Another  is  the  continuity  of  appeal,  unbroken  by  the  divisions  and  the 
capitalization  of  verse,  which  it  makes  to  the  eye ;  the  story  may  be  read 
without  attention  to  the  artistic  form. 

Professor  Norton  modestly  says  that,  if  Dr.  Carlyle's  prose  versioa  of 
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the  **  Commedia  "  had  been  completed,  he  wotdd  not  himself  haye  mider. 
taken  the  task.  We  may  then  thank  the  previous  translator,  not  only  for 
that  which  he  did,  bat  also  for  that  which  he  left  undone.  Excellent  as 
his  work  was  and  especially  creditable  for  his  day,  —  less  critical  and 
less  devoted  to  research  for  the  truth  concerning  Dante  than  our  own,  — 
a  comparison  of  a  fn^^ent  of  Dr.  Carlyle's  version  with  the  parallel 
tendering  by  Professor  Norton  will  prove  how  well  repaid  is  the  long 
waiting  for  this  entire  prose  translation  of  the  ^'Commedia."  We  will 
take  as  an  example  the  Apology  of  Fortune  (Inferno,  vii.  67-96)  :  — 
Cakltlb.  Norton. 


*<  Master,"  said  I  to  him,  *«  now  tell 
me  further  ;  this  Fortune,  on  which 
thoa  touchest  for  me,  what  is  it,  that 
hath  the  goods  of  the  world  so  in  its 
clutches?'' 

And  he  to  me  I**  O  creatures  fool- 
ish, how  great  is  that  ignorance  that 
harms  you  !  I  would  have  thee  now 
take  in  my  judgment  of  her.  Ue 
whose  wisdom  transcendeth  all  made 
the  heavens,and  gave  them  their  guides, 
so  that  every  part  on  every  part  doth 
shine,  equaUy  distributiog  the  light. 
In  like  wise  for  the  splendors  of  the 
world,  He  ordained  a  general  ministress 
and  guide,  who  should  ever  and  anon 
transfer  the  vain  goods  from  race  to 
race,  and  from  one  blood  to  another, 
beyond  the  resistance  of  human  wit. 
Wherefore  one  race  rules,  and  the 
other  languishes,  pursuant  to  her  judg- 
ment, which  is  occult  as  the  snake  in 
the  grass.  Your  wisdom  hath  no  with- 
standing of  her  :  she  provides,  judges 
and  maintains  her  realm,  as  theirs  the 
other  gods.  Her  permutations  have 
no  truce  ;  necessity  compels  her  to  be 
swift,  so  often  cometh  he  who  obtains 
a  turn.  Tins  b  she  who  is  so  set  upon 
the  cross,  even  by  those  who  ought  to 
give  her  praise,  giving  her  blame  amiss 
and  ill  report.  But  she  is  blessed  and 
hears  this  not.  With  the  other  Pri- 
nud  Creatures  glad  she  turns  her 
sphere,  and  blessed  she  rejoioes.** 


In  the  swiftly  revolving  harmony  of  this  version,  with  its  apt  instinct 
lor  choosing  either  a  Latin  or  a  Saxon  word,  and  its  singular  purity  of 


^  Master,''  I  said  to  him,  *<now  tell 
me  also  :  this  Fortune,  of  which  thou 
hintest  to  me  ;  what  is  she  that  has  the 
good  things  of  the  world  thus  within 
hercUws?" 

And  he  to  me :  "  O  foolish  crea- 
tnres,  how  great  is  this  ignorance  that 
&lls  npon  ye !  Now  I  wish  thee  to 
receive  my  judgment  of  her.  He 
whose  wisdom  is  transcendent  over  all, 
made  the  heavens  and  gave  them 
guides  ;  so  that  every  part  may  shine 
to  every  part,  equally  distributing  the 
Hght.  In  like  manner,  for  worldly 
splendors,  be  ordained  a  general  min- 
ister and  guide ;  to  change  betimes 
the  vain  possessions,  from  people  to 
people  and  from  one  kindred  to  an- 
c»ther,  beyond  the  hindrance  of  human 
wisdom.  Hence  one  people  commands, 
another  languishes  ;  obeying  her  sen- 
tence, which  is  hidden  like  the  serpent 
in  the  grass.  Tour  knowledge  cannot 
withstand  her.  She  provides,  judges, 
and  maintains  her  kingdom,  as  the 
other  gods  do  theirs.  Her  permuta- 
tions have  no  truce.  Necessity  makes 
her  be  swift,  so  oft  come  things  require 
ing  change.  This  is  she  who  is  so 
much  reviled,  even  by  those  who  ought 
to  praise  her,  when  blaming  her  wrong- 
ly and  with  evU  words.  But  she  is 
in  bliss,  and  hears  it  not  With  the 
other  Primal  Creatures  joyful,  she 
wheels  her  sphere  and  tastes  her  bless- 
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idiom,  we  recognize  the  distinction  of  ProfeiBor  Norton's  manner.  Other 
passages  might  be  cited  to  show  the  transUUor's  power,  such  as  die  view 
of  the  City  of^Dis,  the  coming  of  the  Messo,  and  the  narrative  of  Ulyssea, 
from  the  Hell ;  or  from  the  Purgatory,  the  speech  of  Sordello,  the  in- 
cisions of  the  first  ledge,  the  i^pearance  of  Matilda,  or  the  mystical 
triumph  of  the  Griffin.  The  appreciation  of  the  range  and  qaalify  of 
Professor  Norton's  work  may  however  be  safely  left  to  the  general 
reader,  with  these  mere  indications.  In  the  Purgatory,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  translator's  hand  is  even  firmer  and  surer  than  in  the  first  can- 
ticle, and  his  play  of  thought  still  more  free  and  sympathetic  We  await 
with  high  anticipation  his  handling  of  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the 
Paradise. 

While  admiring  the  general  and  the  particular  beauties  of  this  version, 
we  have  marked  a  few  questionable  points,  mosUy  in  the  first  book. 
Ombrare  (Inf.  ii.  48)  means,  instead  of  *'  to  grow  dusk,"  to  shy,  as  a 
horse.  In  the  inscription  over  the  infernal  gate  (iii.  11)  it  may  be 
hypercriticism  to  observe  the  equivoque  of  the  adjective  and  verb  '*  last " 
as  a  translation  of  duro^  '*  remain  or  endure  "  —  an  e£fect  heightened  bj 
the  previous  words  '*  before  me."  The  next  duro  ^iL  12),  *'  hard,"  con- 
tains, indeed,  one  of  Dante*s  own  Janus-faced  intentions,  which  could 
have  been  preserved  by  literal  translation.  If  we  read  tiiat  Achilles 
fought  with  love  (v.  65),  the  flash  of  association  which  pictures  him  sulk- 
ing in  his  tent  is  lost  to  us.  Pluto,  the  great  enemy  (vi.  115),  is  to  be 
identified  with  Plutus,  god  of  riches,  and,  perhaps,  in  this  sense  the 
source  of  all  evil ;  while  Flutone,  Pluto,  Dis,  or,  in  his  character  of  An- 
tichrist, Lucifer,  is  stationed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pit  (Inf.  xxxiv.). 
By  a  literal  version  of  "  new, "  instead  of  ^'  strange "  roots  (xiii.  73), 
more  historic  clearness  would  be  given  to  the  image  of  Pier  delle  Vigne's 
punishment  One  would  like  to  hear  the  sweet  repetition  (xix.  30-31 ) 
literally  rendered,  when  Virgil  tenderly  lays  down  the  burden  tenderly 
borne.  Spola  (xx.  122)  is  not  the  **  spool "  which  gives  thread  to  the 
needle,  but  the  shuttie  of  the  weaver ;  so  that  in  the  original  three  various 
images  appear  of  the  first  industries  of  the  sibyls.  Vapors,  rather  than 
flames,  inhabit  low  lands ;  and  a  vapor  it  was  that  should  be  drawn  from 
Val  di  Magra  (xxiv.  145).  In  the  nervous  and  briUiant  rendering  of 
the  horrible  duality  of  man  and  serpent  (xxv.  60-75)  a  distinction  by 
the  use  of  the  pronouns  "  he  "  and  *'  it "  would  have  made  the  passage 
still  clearer  to  tiie  understanding. 

In  the  Purgatory,  we  notice  that  Professor  Norton  follows  the  reading 
sposandomi  in  the  speech  of  Pia.  He  has  good  reason  for  this,  no 
doubt ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  characteristic  of  Dante  tiiat  the  whole  history 
of  the  poor  woman  should  be  compressed  in  those  few  lines  (v.  133-136). 
Of  Santafiora  he  reads  "  how  dark  it  is  "  com*  i  acura,  instead  of  »i  eura 
or  sicura,  the  literal  or  the  ironical  reference  to  its  government ;  for  this 
reading  also  he  probably  has  cause.  Pregio  (xxvi.  125)  b  less  the  *'  prize  " 
than  the  merit  which  procures  the  award. 
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It  is  very  much  easier  to  count  the  interrogatioii  points  than  the  ad- 
miration marks  which  have  panctnated  oar  reading  of  Professor  Norton's 
work.  Compact  and  admirably  lacid  \&  the  brief  exposition  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  ^*  Commedia  "  which  he  makes  in  his  preface ;  and  his  annota- 
tions, more  nomeroos  to  the  Purgatory  than  to  the  Hell,  are  always 
Talnable  and  free  from  finespun  theories.  America  can  now  congratulate 
itself  upon  having  produced  the  best  translations,  in  prose  and  in  poetry, 
iHiich  haye  been  or  are  likely  to  be  made  of  the  **  Divina  Commedia."  As 
a  result  of  this  new  version  by  Professor  Norton  in  an  idiom  not  too 
remote  from  the  every-day  usages  of  language,  and  telling  a  plain  story 
divested  of  the  poetic  garb,  we  look  for  an  immediate  and  evident  increase 
of  popular  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  Dante  Alighieri.  In  such  an 
e£fect  the  devotion  of  the  translator  will  have  its  most  appropriate  and 
acceptable  reward. 

£.  Cavazza. 


Tha  History  of  David  Grieve.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Wabd.    New  York : 
Idaemillan  &  Co.    $1.00. 

Mrs.  Ward's  second  important  novel  has  naturally  been  received  not 
only  with  great  curiosity,  but  with  a  critical  spirit  justified  by  the  great 
expectations  aroused  by  **  Robert  Ellsmere."  Those  who  declared  three 
years  ago  that  this  last  book  announced  the  arrival  of  a  novelist  of  the 
highest  rank,  capable  of  greater  things,  have  had  their  prophecy  fulfilled 
in  this  strong,  artistic  and  profound  story,  which  is  in  reality  the  history 
of  the  education  of  a  human  souL  They,  indeed,  who  read  fiction  simply 
for  entertainment,  as  a  diversion  from  the  serious  work  of  life  or  from 
themselves,  will  say  at  once  that  '*  David  Grieve  "  is  far  too  long,  and 
certainly  a  shortening  of  the  book  by  one  third  or  one  fourth  would  have 
added  to  its  effect  The  minute  detail  of  the  first  part  and  of  such  later 
chapters  as  those  which  describe  the  visit  of  David  Grieve  and  Lucy  to 
Lord  DufBeld*s  country  seat  are  not  wholly  defensible,  even  when  one 
makes  allowance  for  the  large  canvas  which  Mrs.  Ward  had  a  perfect 
right  to  choose,  and  every  inch  of  which  she  has  painted  with  the  utmost 
care.  There  is,  indeed,  not  a  single  loose  or  slip-shod  sentence  in  the 
book.  The  whole  novel  stands  high  above  even  the  majority  of  the  best 
novels  of  the  day  in  its  distinction  of  style. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  after  the  natural  charm  of  the  first  part  describ- 
ing the  ^'  Childhood  "  of  David  and  Lucy  in  Derbyshire ;  the  more  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  interest  of  the  second  part  devoted  to. David's 
sangpoine  ^'Touth*' in  Manchester;  and  the  strong  presentation  of  the 
**  Storm  and  Stress  **  period  in  Paris,  the  fourth  book,  "  Maturity,'*  which 
shows  David  Grieve  married  and  doing  his  comparatively  unambitious 
work  of  life  as  a  thanufactnrer  and  quiet  social  reformer,  and  his  wife's 
siekneis  and  death,  will  seem  to  some  an  anU-climaz.     But  Mrs.  Ward 
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may  almost  be  said  to  hare  addressed  in  these  four  books  four  audiences ; 
at  least,  there  are  four  distinct  sets  of  people  who  will  find  each  book  of 
*'  David  Grieve  "  especially  appealing  to  them.  Her  justification  is  to 
be  found,  however,  in  the  fact  that  this  b  the  history  of  a  human  life  as 
it  may  actually  have  befallen,  and  more  than  one  human  life  has  its 
storms  of  passion  in  its  early  years,  which  subside  into  a  deep,  quiet  and 
sympathetic  manhood  like  that  of  David  Grieve,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  student.  From  beginning  to  end  this  book  has  an  air  of  actuality ; 
nowhere  is  there  a  tone  of  unreality  heard,  and  we  read  it  as  if  it  were  a 
strict  biography.  We  must,  of  course,  grant  to  the  author  the  right  to 
show  Louie  Grieve  what  she  was  meant  to  be  —  an  exceptional  and  al- 
most abnormal  being,  a  moral  idiot,  in  short,  compact  of  selfishness  and 
wild  animal  instincts.  The  one  point  where  we  find  the  air  of  reality 
most  absent  from  the  work  is  where  Mrs.  Ward  makes  Lucy  Grieve  die 
of  a  disease  almost  as  exceptional  as  the  character  of  Louie.  It  is  not 
an  offense  against  the  truth  of  things  that  Louie  Grieve  should  slay  her- 
self as  her  mother  had  done  before ;  the  terrible  force  of  heredity,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  t3rranny  of  temperament,  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
motif 9  of  the  book,  and  Louie  Grieve  is  supposed  to  have  inherited,  almost 
without  any  admixture  of  her  father's  good  qualities,  the  purely  selfish 
and  sensual  temperament  of  her  mother.  But  the  novelist  should  not 
accumulate  exceptional  events  or  characters ;  and,  for  our  part,  while  not 
asking  for  a  purely  conventional  end  to  any  novel,  we  think  that  David 
Grieve  might  well  have  been  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness 
with  Lucy  his  wife  which  came  for  a  short  time  after  years  of  marriage, 
when  at  length  they  really  knew  and  deeply  loved  each  other.  Mrs. 
Ward  should  beware  of  a  stereotyped  close  to  her  novels,  in  which  ac- 
counts of  long  sickness  and  death-bed  scenes,  however  faithfully  and 
powerfully  she  may  describe  these,  are  a  prominent  feature.  Evidently 
she  desired  to  bring  her  hero  into  the  way  of  faith  and  trust  through  the 
deep  waters  of  affliction ;  but  was  it  not,  perhaps,  an  injustice  to  such  a 
noble  character  to  make  him  suffer  so  deeply  in  his  own  personal  ex- 
perience that  he  might  attain  to  fundamental  peace  ?  His  other  experi- 
ences, apart  from  his  wife's  death,  were  surely  tragical  enough,  and  his 
soul  was  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  draw  from  other  lives  the  blessings 
of  a  healing  and  lasting  inspiration  to  a  noble  Hfe.  If  Lucy  had  been 
allowed  to  live,  and  the  novel  had  closed  with  David  in  a  happy  home, 
the  book  would  have  struck  a  more  natural  balance  between  joy  and 
sorrow  than  it  now  holds.  Certainly,  as  it  stands,  it  is  not  pessimistic, 
but  it  is  sombre,  and  the  mingling  in  our  human  lot  of  happiness  with 
woe,  of  brightness  with  gloom,  is  not  here  in  its  usual  measure.  In  Mrs. 
Ward's  next  novel  one  may  hope  that  she  will  dwell  more  upon  the  hap- 
pier aspects  of  life.  We  do  not  mean  that  she  should  represent  the  deep 
and  thoughtful  characters  in  whom  she  delights  as  altogether  content, 
leaving  them  superficially  happy ;  but  such  persons,  as  well  as  the  great 
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crowd  of  the  medioere  and  the  commonplaee,  have  some  rigfatt  in  the 
hands  of  the  novelisty  and  they  should  not  be  dismissed  with  very  short 
ration  of  felicity ! 

If  one  were  to  characterize  *^  The  History  of  David  Grieve  "  in  a  few 
words,  one  might  almost  say  that  it  is  the  teachings  of  Matthew  Arnold 
in  the  form  of  a  noveL  Mrs.  Ward  has,  of  course,  been  deeply  in- 
fluenced by  her  great  uncle's  writings  on  Christianity  and  the  Bible,  and 
David  Grieve's  utterances  on  these  subjects  are  such  as  one  would  expect 
from  the  writer  of  **  Robert  Ebmere."  But  just  as  much  in  her  handling 
of  the  marriage  question,  a  central  topic  in  the  book,  Mrs.  Ward  is  true 
to  the  Arnold  doctrine.  David  Grieve  going  to  Paris  with  that  strong 
bat  hitherto  latent  impulse  to  have  his  fling,  which  his  Celtic  blood  gave 
him,  felt  there  *^  a  goading  and  intoxicating  freedom.  His  country  lay 
in  the  background  of  his  mind  as  the  symbol  of  all  dull  convention  and 
respectability.  He  was  in  a  land  of  intelligence,  where  nothing  is  pre- 
judged and  all  experiments  are  open."  WiUi  no  sense  of  sin  in  his  heart 
and  not  a  shred  of  theology  in  his  thought,  and  fired  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  French  Romantics,  he  plunges  into  the  sea  of  passion,  thinking 
only  of  his  own  personal  happiness,  regardless  of  the  burden  laid  upon 
him  by  his  sister,  and  giving  full  swing  and  play  to  the  sensuous  and 
purely  intellectual  powers  of  his  young  manhood.  He  tries  Vunion  libre^ 
the  doctrine  preached  to^ay  by  many  shallow  sentimentalists  in  England 
and  these  United  States.  But  the  workman's  wife,  whom  he  meets  in 
his  distress  In  Paris  after  Elise  Delaunay  has  deserted  him,  knows  bet* 
ter.  '*  Le  manage,  c'est  la  justice  I  it  is  nothing  but  that  It  is  not  what 
the  priests  say  —  oh !  not  at  alL  But  it  strikes  me  like  that  —  c'est  la 
justice ;  it  is  nothing  but  that !  "  Mr.  Ancrum,  despite  his  own  sorrow- 
ful experience,  urges  upon  David  "  the  pathetic  unalterable  daim  of  mar- 
riage "  in  these  words,  which  David's  Anglo-Saxon  conscience  cannot  deny : 

David,  that  is  the  question  of  a  fool.  Were  yoo  and  she  the  first  man  and 
woman  in  the  world  that  ever  loved  ?  That 's  always  the  way  ;  each  man 
imagines  the  matter  is  still  for  his  deciding,  and  he  can  no  more  decide  it  than 
he  can  tamper  with  the  fact  that  fire  boms  or  water  drowns.  All  these  oen- 
tories  the  human  animal  has  fought  with  the  human  soul.  And  step  by  step 
the  soul  has  registered  her  victories.  She  has  won  them  only  by  feeling  for 
the  kw  and  finding  it  —  marriage,  the  family,  the  State,  the  Church.  Neglect 
them,  and  joti  sink  into  the  quagmire  from  which  the  soul  of  the  race  has  been 
for  generations  struggling  to  save  you.  Dispute  them  !  overthrow  them  —  yes,, 
if  yoa  can  I  Ton  have  about  as  much  chance  with  them  as  you  have  with  the 
other  fasts  and  laws  amid  whieh  yon  live — physical  or  chemical  or  biologioaL 

In  later  jrears  David  comes  to  recognize  the  fundamental  justification  of 
monogamy,  which  Goethe  well  called  the  greatest  victory  that  hnmaa 
nature  has  won  over  the  sensual  man. 

Mrs.  Ward  has  traced  in  a  masterly  way  the  long  history  of  David 
Grieve's  religion — the  actual  faith  and  unf aith  of  hb  central  being.    True 
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to  the  saying  she  quotes :  '^  To  dissent  no  longer  with  the  heat  of  a  nar- 
row antipathy,  but  with  the  quiet  of  a  large  sympathy  "  —  she  describes 
him  with  equal  justice  under  the  influence  of  the  revivalist,  and  under 
the  fascination  of  Voltaire  or  Bishop  Berkeley,  listening  to  Mr.  Ancrum's 
searching  gospel  or  docile  to  his  own  sad  experience*  The  living  voice 
of  religion  spoke  to  David  for  the  first  time  in  that  interview  with  Mr. 
Ancrum  after  his  return  from  Paris ;  and  a  few  years  later,  he  writes, 
after  attending  the  Christmas  Eve  service  at  St.  Damian*s :  ^*  The  legend 
of  Bethlehem  and  the  mythology  of  the  Trinity  are  no  longer  matters  of 
particular  interest  or  debate  with  me. . . .  After  a  period  of  three  fourths 
assent,  foUowed  by  one  lasting  over  years  of  critical  analysis  and  con- 
troversial reading,  I  have  passed  of  late  into  a  conception  of  Christianity 
far  more  positive,  fruitful  and  human  than  I  have  yet  held.  I  would 
fain  believe  it  the  Christianity  of  the  future.  But  the  individual  must 
beware  lest  he  wrap  his  personal  thinking  in  phrases  too  large  for  it*' 
David  Grieve  often  expresses  that  deep  interest  in  critical  questions  re- 
lating to  the  New  Testament  and  early  Christian  history  which  Mrs. 
Ward  herself  feels,  and  to  which  she  has  given  so  thoroughly  elevated  and 
intellectual  expression  in  her  previous  writings.  This  is  the  faith  to 
which  he  attains :  *'  That  the  spiritual  principle  in  nature  and  man  exists 
and  governs;  that  the  mind  cannot  be  explained  out  of  anything  but 
itself  ;  that  the  human  consciousness  derives  from  a  universal  conscious- 
ness, and  \A  thereby  capable  both  of  knowledge  and  of  goodness ;  that 
the  phenomena  and  history  of  conscience  are  the  highest  revelation  of 
God  ;  that  we  are  called  to  cooperation  in  a  divine  work,  and  in  spite  of 
pain  and  sin  may  find  ground  for  an  infinite  trust,  covering  the  riddle 
of  the  individual  lot,  in  the  history  and  character  of  that  work  in  man, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone  —  these  things  are  deeper  and  deeper  realities  to 
me.  They  govern  my  life ;  they  give  me  peace ;  they  breathe  to  me 
hope."  But  the  religion  of  sorrow  will  not  allow  David  Grieve  to  '*  see 
God "  before  the  night  of  Lucy*s  death.  '*  His  whole  life  and  hers 
passed  before  him  ;  and  in  his  mind  there,  hovered  perpetually  the  image 
of  the  potter  and  the  wheel.  He  and  she  —  the  Hand  so  unfaltering,  so 
divine  had  bound  them  there,  through  resistance  and  anguish  anspeaka- 
Ue.  And  now  for  him  there  was  only  a  sense  of  absolute  surrender  and 
submission,  which  in  this  hour  of  agony  and  exaltation  rose  steadily  into 
the  ecsta^  —  ay,  the  vision  of  faith !  In  the  pitying  love  which  had 
absorbed  his  being  he  had  known  that '  best '  at  last  whereat  his  craving 
youth  had  grasped ;  and  losing  himself  wholly  had  found  his  God." 

The  distinction  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  mind  appears  not  only  in  her 
treatment  of  marriage  and  of  reli^on,  dogmatic  or  personal,  but  also  in 
her  treatment  of  such  a  question  as  socialism.  She  is  quite  free  from  that 
irrational  and  almost  purely  sentimental  surrender  to  socialism  which  has 
characterized  so  many  men  and  women  of  letters  in  recent  years.  She 
has  too  much  respect  for  the  private  character  to  seek  the  regeneratioa 
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of  the  world  in  anj  other  direction  than  the  eleyation  of  persons.  Thus 
David  Grieve  says  after  he  has  been  explaining  to  his  wife  the  system 
of  division  of  profits  with  the  employees  which  he  practices  in  his  manu- 
&ctory :  — 

Socialism,  as  a  system,  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate,  to  strike  down  and  weaken 
the  most  preoioas  thing  in  the  world,  that  on  which  the  whole  of  civilized  life 
and  progress  rests  —  the  spring  of  will  and  conscience  in  the  individual.  So- 
cialism as  a  spirit,  as  an  influence,  is  as  old  as  organized  thought  —  and  from 
the  beginning  it  has  forced  us  to  think  of  the  many  when  otherwise  we  should 
have  sunk  in  thinking  of  the  one.  But,  as  a  modem  dogmatism,  it  is  like 
other  dogmatisms.  The  new  truth  of  the  futore  will  emerge  from  it  as  a  bud 
from  its  sheath,  taking  here  and  leaving  there. 

In  a  review  like  "  The  New  World  "  one  need  make  no  apology  for 
devoting  so  much  space  to  a  great  work  of  fiction  of  this  serions  strain. 
''  David  Grrieve "  will  excite  far  less  religious  discussion  than  its  pre- 
decessor ;  but,  beyond  a  doubt,  **  Robert  Elsmere  "  has  had  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  English-speaking  public  to  modify  their  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament,  the  office  and  influence  of  Jesus,  and 
the  real  weight  of  the  prevailing  creeds.  This  effect  will  be  enlarged  and 
deepened  by  *^  The  History  of  David  Grieve ; "  much  less  theological,  it  is 
true  throughout  to  the  faith  which  Robert  Elsmere  himself  attained. 
David  Grieve  comes  to  it  by  a  ixr  different  road,  and  his  religious  move- 
ment  is  one  of  general  progress  and  deepening  of  faith  after  an  unbeliev- 
ing youth.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  thoroughly  rational 
and  truly  edifying  views  of  religion,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  is 
the  altogether  natural  distrust  of  their  effect  upon  life.  Wlien  a  great 
novelist  like  Mrs.  Ward  sets  before  us,  with  every  token  of  reality,  a 
noble  personality  like  David  Grieve,  who  has  lived  for  years  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  convictions  supposed  to  be  immoral  and  faith-destroying,  her 
influence  will  be  even  greater  than  she  can  exert  by  the  strongest  account 
of  change  of  mind  in  a  clergyman,  who  must  always  remain  to  the  great 
world,  in  some  sense,  a  **  professionaL"  Few,  we  believe,  can  resist  such 
ethical  intensity  as  speaks  in  this  passage  from  David  Grieve*s  journal;  — 

A  worid  athirst  for  preaching,  and  nothing  simple  or  clear  to  preach  — 
when  once  the  miracle-child  of  Bethlehem  had  been  dispossessed.  And  now  it 
is  daylight-plain  to  me  that  in  the  simplest  act  of  loving  self-surrender  there 
is  the  germ  of  all  faith,  the  essence  of  all  lasting  religion.  Quicken  hmnan 
serrioe,  purify  and  strengthen  human  love,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  the  con- 
science will  find  its  God  I  For  all  the  time  this  quickening  and  this  purifica- 
tion are  His  work  in  thee.  Around  thee  are  the  institutions,  the  ideals,  the 
knowledge  and  beliefs,  ethical  or  intellectual,  in  which  that  work,  that  life, 
have  been  so  far  fragmentarily  and  partially  realised.  Submit  thyself  and 
press  forward.  Thou  knowest  well  what  it  means  to  be  better  —  more  pure, 
more  loving,  more  self-denying.  And  in  thy  struggle  to  be  all  thene,  God 
eometh  to  thee  and  abides.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love  / 

Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 
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Reoolleotioiis  and  Letters  of  Bmest  Renan.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  New  York :  Cassell  Publishing  Company. 
91.60. 

M.  Renan  seems  to  have  determined  to  make  as  lig^t  as  potsible  in 
his  case  the  labors  of  those  literary  scavengers 

Who  rake  the  sweepings  of  the  artbt's  room 
And  pile  them  on  his  tomb. 

He  has  swept  his  own  study,  and  we  have  here  a  basketful  of  scraps. 
He  makes  no  disguises,  but  describes  with  perfect  frankness  the  genesis  of 
his  book.  His  publisher  wanted  a  volume  in  the  style  of  his  "  Souvenirs," 
interesting  for  everybody,  simple  and  personal.  Moreover,  his  friend 
Jules  Sandeau  had  said  to  him,  when  he  protested  that  the  public  might 
tire  of  his  confidences,  *'  No,  Renan,  the  public  will  always  be  glad  when 
you  talk  about  yourself."  The  volume  collected  in  response  to  these  sug- 
gestions is  the  most  trivial  that  M.  Renan  has  ever  offered  to  an  in- 
dulgent world.  Several  of  the  letters  and  speeches  add  less  to  the  value 
than  to  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and,  though  they  have  touches  of  his 
characteristic  quality,  they  exhibit  him  in  a  new  Hght,  —  as  straining  after 
those  amusing  things  which  generally  seem  as  easy  for  him  as  his  natural 
breath.  But  the  book  justifies  itself  by  what  remains  when  these  matters 
are  thrown  aside  —  a  few  judgments  of  persons,  Hugo,  About,  George 
Sand,  Cousin ;  the  preface  of  the  volumes  and  the  two  concluding  papers, 
one  a  review  of  Amiel,  the  other  called  (though  the  reason  does  not  ap- 
pear) '^  A  Philosophical  Examination  of  Conscience."  These  have  all 
the  delicacy,  wit,  and  charm  which  we  expect  from  M.  Renan,  in  a  style 
so  perfect  even  in  the  translation  that  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  be  better 
in  the  original,  while  yet  it  is. 

Only  in  the  pages  of  Heine  and  Voltaire  does  one  find  such  wicked 
paltering  as  there  is  here,  such  dainty  blasphemies,  and  never  in  them  is 
there  such  fundamental  levity.  The  innuendoes  of  Gibbon  compared  with 
M.  Renan's  are  clumsy  and  sedate.  The  judgments  of  particular  persons 
are  marvels  of  felicity,  and  have  the  merit  of  sincerity.  Even  ^en  M. 
Renan  is  writing  directly  to  Gustavo  Flaubert  in  praise  of  his  *'  TemfH 
tation  of  Saint  Anthony  "  we  have  this  candid  phrase :  "  Place  a  flower 
on  these  manure-heaps,  as  you  did  in  *  Madame  Bovary.' "  Speaking  of 
Hugo  and  Voltaire  together,  in  the  article  on  Hugo,  M.  Renan  concludes, 
^*  They  took  pleasure  in  the  words  which  you  employ :  they  avoided  the 
mistake  of  many  subtle  minds  which,  in  order  not  to  speak  like  the 
credulous  centuries,  wear  themselves  out  in  seeking  synonyms  for  God." 
M.  Renan  does  not  do  this.  He  talks  of  God  and  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  as  if  he  believed  in  them  as  real  existences,  which  he  does  not  do 
at  all.  This  fact  relieves  his  page  of  a  good  deal  that  would  be  blasphemy 
if  he  had  any  real  belief.  A  pious  person  writes  him  every  three  months 
"  There  is  a  helL"    He  would  like  to  be  sure  of  that,  preferring  hell  to 
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notlmigness.  Bat  he  immg^es,  that  if  the  Eternal  were  to  send  him  to 
diat  bad  place  he  would  sacceed  in  escaping  it  **I  woold  send  op 
to  my  Creator  a  supplication  that  would  make  Him  smile.  The  coarse  of 
reasoning  by  which  I  would  prove  to  Him  that  it  was  throagh  his  faolt 
that  I  was  damned  would  be  so  subtle  that  He  would  find  difficulty  in 
replying  to  it"  For  a  believer  this  kind  of  talk  would  be  remarkable,  but 
M.  Bemm's  Grod  is  but  the  plaything  of  his  Epicurean  imagination.  He 
says  the  prettiest  things  about  Him ;  he  has  some  pages  of  prayers  to 
Htm  of  men  and  women  in  parallel  columns,  the  women  promising  Him 
that  they  will  talk  nonsense  to  the  men  when  they  need  it 

In  the  final  essay  M.  Renan  gives  the  most  complete  disclosure  of  his 
thought  concerning  God  that  he  has  ever  made,  and  it  is  *'  that  in  the 
universe  which  is  accessible  to  our  experience  we  do  not  observe  and 
never  have  observed  any  passing  fact  that  proceeds  from  a  will,  or  from 
wills,  soperior  to  man."  Nevertheless  *^  Everything  b  possible  —  even 
Grod."  Only,  if  there  is  one,  He  is  the  God  of  some  other  universe  —  not 
ours.  M.  Renan's  speculations  upon  ''  other  universes  "  would  be  amus- 
ing in  their  agility  but  for  the  abyss  upon  the  edge  of  which  they  dance 
and  sing.  Generally  the  atheist  and  agnostic  in  our  time  takes  his  re* 
▼enge  in  an  ethical  intensity  which  shames  the  common  ethics  of  the 
Christian  world.  But  Bl%  Renan's  ethics  are  as  skeptical  as  his  theology. 
**  On  this  matter  one  makes  bets ;  one  draws  lots  ;  in  reality  one  knows 
nothing.  •  •  .  We  must  listen  to  the  higher  voices,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  case  the  second  hypothesis  prove  the  true  one,  we  may  not  be 
too  thoroughly  duped."  A  writer  must  be  very  bright,  very  witty,  very 
amusing,  to  infect  us  with  his  own  genial  optimism  on  such  a  basis  of  un- 
reality and  make-believe  as  this.  As  we  go  on,  the  superficial  gayety 
only  makes  the  general  impression  more  completely  depressing.  We  look 
upon  a  smiling,  laughing  mask,  and  know  that  it  conceals  a  countenance 
that  is  wholly  sick  and  sad.  We  recognize  that  the  optimism  of  the 
writer  is  merely  a  nmtter  of  temperament ;  that  it  has  no  justification  in 
the  process  €i  his  thought  Thoreau  thought  that  atheism  might  be 
comparatively  popular  with  God.  Yes,  certainly  it  must  be  in  compari- 
son with  a  sentimentalism  which  takes  his  name  upon  its  lips  while  mind 
and  heart  are  for  from  Him. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 


Der  Prophet  Iteala,  fOr  die  fdnfte  Aofiage  erklttrt  von  Dr.  AuausT 
DxLLMAKH,  ord.  Profcssor  der  Theologie  sn  Berlin.  Leipzig :  Yerlag  von 
8.  HineL 

Just  after  completing  his  commentary  on  the  Hexateuch,  Professor 
DiUmann,  urged  by  repeated  requests  from  the  publisher  and  by  his  own 
interest  in  the  subject  itself,  undertook  this  edition  of  Knobel's  '*  lesaia. " 
It  is  only,  however,  in  a  few  arch»ological  details  that  he  retains  Knobel's 
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words*  This  is  in  reality,  then,  a  new  book,  marked  hy  the  same  pains- 
taking accuracy  and  marvelous  oriental  and  theological  learning  that 
make  Professor  Dillmann*s  Hexateuch  by  far  the  greatest  commentary  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  introduction  Professor  Dillmann  gives  first  a  critical  survey  of 
the  chronological  and  historical  setting  of  Isaiah's  life  and  activity ;  and 
then  follows  a  detailed  characterization  of  the  prophet's  work.  To  the 
full  discussion  of  the  critical  problems  we  can  oidy  refer  here.  The  com- 
mentator takes  chapters  i.-xxxv.  and  xl.-lxvi.  to  be  the  two  main  divi- 
sions  of  the  book,  separated  by  the  historical  section  xxxvi.-xxxix.  The 
second  main  divbion,  a  book  by  itself,  is  referred  to  an  unknown 
author  at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile.  The  historical  section  is  not  by 
Isaiah;  it  was  written  long  after  his  time.  That  the  writer  of  this 
section  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  he  narrates,  Professor 
Dillmann  holds  to  be  fully  established  by  what  is  said  of  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  of  the  sun-dial,  together  with  the  definiteness 
of  the  predictions  in  xxxvii.  7,  and  xxxviii.  5,  which  shows  them  to  be 
*'  oracula  post  eventum."  The  announcement,  too,  of  the  assassination 
of  Sennacherib  in  the  year  681  B.  c.  is  far  removed  from  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  in  connection  with  xxxvii.  7  it  points  to  a  time  when  the 
years  that  elapsed  between  tlie  king's  home-coming  and  his  murder  were 
no  longer  remembered. 

It  is,  then,  only  in  the  first  section  of  the  book  that  writings  by  Isaiah 
are  to  be  found.  And  of  course  not  all  of  this  section  is  ascribed  to  the 
prophet.  Chapter  xii.,  for  example.  Professor  Dillmann  takes  to  be  a 
post-exilian  addition  to  the  chapters  preceding.  Verses  15-18  of  chap, 
ter  xxiii.  are  assigned  to  the  same  post-exilian  date.  In  his  discussion  of 
the  section  xxiv.-xxvii.,  the  critic,  after  showing  that  the  style  and  the 
language  are  unlike  Isaiah,  goes  on  to  determine  the  question  of  date, 
concluding  that  in  accordance  with  the  eschatological  expectations  ex- 
pressed in  the  passage,  one  might  assign  it  to  the  fourth  century,  **  aber 
die  Andeutungen  xxvi.,  13-19  passen  nur  in  die  6-7  ersten  Decennien 
des  neuen  Jerusalems  ;  auch  xxvii.,  9  u.  1  zeigen  dass  die  Yerhaltnisse  der 
vorexilischen  Zeit  noch  nicht  zu  weit  im  Hintergrund  liegen.  MOglich- 
erweise  konnen  xxiv.,  4-13  die  Kriege  u.  Unruhen  nnter  Cambyses  u. 
Darius  im  Auge  haben."  To  the  period  of  the  exile  are  assigned,  among 
other  passages,  xiii.  1-xiv.  23  ;  xxi.  1-10  ;  xxxiv.-xxxv. 

A  particularly  helpful  feature  of  this  commentary  is  its  careful  tracing 
of  the  content  and  development  of  the  thought  through  the  various  pro- 
phecies. The  book  is  a  marvel  of  compactness  ;  and  in  its  amplitude  of 
theological,  linguistic,  historical,  critical,  and  archaeological  learning,  and 
its  exact  references  to  the  sources  in  all  these  directions,  it  is  such  a 
book  as  scholars  expect  from  Ptof essor  Dillmann :  to  say  this  is  eulogy 
enough. 

G.  R.  Fbbbbiak. 
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THE  SOCIAL  PLAINT. 

Is  the  social  body,  economically  speaking,  well  or  ill  ?  It  is 
certainly  complaining,  and  suffers  painful  attacks.  Some  tell  us 
that  these  are  purely  superficial,  and  that  the  subject  is,  after  all, 
in  the  best  of  health.  Others  will  have  it  that  the  case  is  truly 
serious,  so  that  naught  but  blood-letting  will  restore  normal  tone 
and  strength.  Still  others  declare  the  patient  hopelessly  gone. 
Not  taking  sides,  at  least  with  this  or  that  extreme,  and  not  pre- 
suming to  suggest  either  diagnosis  or  treatment,  we  will  in  this 
paper  attempt  an  examination  and  registry  of  symptoms. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  criticism  to  follow  is  not 
of  this  or  that  man,  or  of  particular  men  at  all.  Individuals  are 
only  in  the  rarest  instances  to  blame  for  any  ills  from  which 
society  may  suffer.  They,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  are  the 
creatures  of  the  system  in  which  they  are  bound  up ;  and  in 
general,  so  long  as  this  is  unchanged,  they  cannot  be  censured 
for  proceeding  as  they  do.  Wrongs  that  individual  action  might 
conceivably  cure  are  often  due  to  ignorance,  which,  in  economic 
matters,  is  still  terribly  dense.  To  represent  employers  as  so  many 
heartless  Shylocks,  each  bent  upon  getting  from  the  poor  his 
pound  of  flesh,  betrays  slight  preparation  for  discussing  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital.  What  is  commonly  said  against  the 
existing  economic  order  needs  sifting,  of  course.  The  fact  of 
poverty  is  not  necessarily  a  just  impeachment  of  this  order. 
Many  of  the  poor  are  poor  because  of  indolence  or  thriftlessness, 
for  which  they  deserve  to  suffer.  £ven  if  laziness  is  sometimes 
constitutional,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  constitution  has 
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derived  its  perverse  bent  from  social  maladjustments,  suffering 
through  such  laziness  may  be,  sociologically  considered,  not  an 
evil  at  all,  but  of  remedial  tendency,  and  therefore  a  good  instead. 

Nor  is  it  a  proper  complaint  that  some  are  better  off  than 
others.  They  may  have  wrought  or  economized  better.  We  feel 
as  by  a  sort  of  intuition  that  gain  gotten  by  the  honest,  open  use 
of  one's  own  powers,  without  artificial  or  accidental  advantage  of 
any  kind,  is  earned,  —  that  it  belongs  to  the  possessor,  so  that  no 
other  has  any  right  to  view  his  possession  as  a  hardship.  That 
the  gain  has  arisen  through  superior  native  endowment  no  un- 
prejudiced mind  would  regard  as  impairing  the  title,  unless  this 
has  worked  its  victory  through  craft  and  cunning.  It  is  only  acci- 
dental or  artificial  advantages  to  which  our  moral  sense  objects. 

We  should,  however,  not  abate  sharp  criticism  of  our  economic 
doings,  if  the  evil  attaching  to  them  seem  inevitable.  Though  it 
seem  so,  it  may  not  really  be  so,  and  in  troubles  thus  perilous  to 
humanity's  advance,  we  have  no  right  to  remit  efforts  at  reform 
so  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  remains.  Conveyance  of  one's  thought 
across  this  continent  in  an  hour,  and  of  one's  body  in  a  week,  was 
formerly  deemed  impossible.     Poverty  may  yet  disappear. 

Nor  does  one  at  all  bar  out  or  weaken  an  indictment  of  society's 
ways  by  inquiring  for  the  complainant's  theory  of  remedy.  He 
may  state  grievances  truly,  though  neither  a  theorist  nor  a  prac- 
titioner. Perhaps  no  help  whatever  is  in  store.  Very  many  have 
hope  on  this  point  rather  than  confidence.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
call  evil  good  ?  Nay,  not  even  were  an  oracle  from  heaven  to  de- 
clare all  hope  vain.  That  unrighteousness  can  never  be  banishcil 
from  the  earth  does  not  turn  it  into  righteousness.  If  the  exploit- 
ing of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and  of  the  honest  by  the  cunning, 
the  unwilling  beggar,  the  starving  babe,  the  gaunt  woman  sewing 
twenty  continuous  hours  at  the  machine  for  the  wage  of  a  shilling, 
and  the  agricultural  laborer,  who  just  manages,  by  agonizing  toil, 
year  in  and  year  out,  to  keep  death's  clutch  soft  upon  his  throat, 
—  if  these  are  perpetual  phenomena,  so  surely  are  they  perpetual 
wrongs,  and  with  our  living  and  our  dying  breath  they  ought  to 
be  proclaimed  as  such. 

Evaporating,  then,  the  agitator's  plaint,  we  find  solid  matter 
about  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  many  men  are  rich,  either 
altogether  without  economic  merit,  or  wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
their  economic  merit.  This  will  have  to  be  admitted,  however 
loosely  and  largely  one  interprets  economic  merit;  or  however 
great  allowance  we  make  for  intellectual  labor  in  its  various  kinds. 
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By  economic  merit  is  meant  the  quality  which  attaches  to  any 
human  action,  or  line  of  action,  in  virtue  of  its  advantageousness, 
on  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  run,  to  the  material  weal  of  the 
community.  It  assumes  three  forms.  A  man  may  claim  economic 
merit,  when  and  so  far  as  he  is  a  wage-earner  in  any  useful  call- 
ing ;  when  and  so  far  as  he  earns  economic  profits,  that  is,  secures 
profits  by  effort  and  agency  of  a  genuinely  economic  kind,  without 
trick,  theft,  monopoly,  or  any  artificial  advantage ;  and  when  and 
so  far  as  he  owns  capital  as  distinguished  from  unproductive 
wealth.  Capital  is  productive  wealth.  Hence  a  holder  of  capital 
must  be,  indirectly  at  any  rate,  a  wealth-user.  Such  a  functionary 
is  called  economically  meritorious  at  this  point,  not  as  a  final 
judgment,  or  to  beg  the  question  against  Socialists,  but  provision- 
ally, for  the  sake  of  argument.  One  could  doubtless  grant  that 
this  is  a  lower  form  of  merit  than  would  be  realized  were  the 
holder  also  a  worker ;  yet  in  society  as  at  present  organized,  the 
mere  holder  of  capital  must  be  regarded  as  deserving  well.  We 
see  this  instantly  if  we  suppose  owners  of  capital  to  consume  it 
instead  of  retaining  it.  We  waive  for  the  moment  the  question 
whether  private  capital  is,  on  the  whole,  administered  as  well,  as 
truly  for  society's  good,  as  if  society  owned  and  administered  it 
all,  although  the  difference  is  certainly  smaller  than  Socialists 
contend. 

These,  then,  —  wages-earning,  profits-earning,  and  interest-earn- 
ii^gi  —  are  the  three  forms  of  economic  merit ;  but  it  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  wealth  comes  to  many  who  are  not  meritorious 
in  any  one  of  these  ways,  and  to  many  others  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  merit.  Some  flourish  by  gambling ;  whether  this 
takes  place  at  the  faro  table  or  on  the  stock  exchange,  makes  no 
difference.  The  gambler  produces  nothing,  yet  he  lives,  and  often 
thrives.  This  means  that  he  is  a  leech,  the  rest  of  us  having  to 
share  our  blood  with  him.  The  immeasurable  evils  which  have 
fastened  upon  stock  operations  all  honest  people  bewail,  and  with 
justice.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  lay  down  a  fair  and  tenable 
definition  of  legitimate  speculation.  The  best  one,  perhaps,  tests 
legitimacy  by  genuine  intention  to  transfer  the  goods.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  know  that  a  professed  intention  to  transfer  is  insisted  upon 
in  all  the  regular  exchanges,  whenever  "  futures "  are  trafficked 
in,  and  is  implied  in  the  printed  forms  of  contract  provided  for 
such  transactions.  The  precise  difference  between  an  exchange 
and  a  ^^  bucket-shop  "  is  usually  declared  to  be,  that  in  the  latter 
the  "  puts,"  "  calls,"  "  straddles,"  and  the  rest,  are  nothing  but 
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bets  on  the  market  prices.  Bucket-shops  are  doubtless  the  more 
exclusively  given  up  to  this  practice,  but,  in  spite  of  rules,  it  is 
dreadfully  prevalent  in  the  exchanges  as  well.^ 

We  can  see  that  proper  speculation  is  advantageous.  It  acts 
like  a  governor  to  a  steam-engine,  preventing  prices  from  rising 
so  high  or  falling  so  low  as  they  otherwise  must.  Shocks  in  the 
market  that  but  for  it  would  be  terrible,  are  so  distributed  by  it 
as  to  render  them  least  harmful.  The  effect  of  absolutely  wise 
speculation  would  be  to  annihilate  speculation.  Honest  specula- 
tion is,  therefore,  negatively  productive,  like  the  work  of  judges, 
army,  and  police ;  it  is  not  creative  of  wealth,  but  preventive  of 
loss.  Grambling  manifestly  lacks  this  saving  character.  It  does 
not  steady  prices,  but  the  reverse.  At  best  it  but  transfers  property 
from  pocket  to  pocket. 

Other  economic  parasites  fatten  on  the  produce  of  cheating, 
stealing,  and  robbery.  Such,  of  course,  earn  nothing :  as  little 
when  they  proceed  by  "  freezing  out "  small  stockholders,  or  by 
forming  sulM^orporations  to  secure  all  the  profits  of  main  corpora- 
tions under  forms  of  law,  or  by  creating  artificial  "  corners  "  or 
artificial  fluctuations  in  prices,  as  when  they  deftly  pick  your 
pockets  or  bravely  throttle  you  upon  the  road.  Individuals  often 
secure  great  fortunes  by  mere  chance,  happening  to  be  so  circum- 
stanced at  some  felicitous  phase  of  business  meteorology  as  to  fill 
their  buckets  from  the  golden  shower.  Such  beneficiaries  are, 
of  course,  not  thieves ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  creators, 
but  only  receivers  of  social  wealth. 

Multitudes  more  prey  upon  society  through  monopoly.  This 
may  be  created  consciously  and  artificially,  as  in  some  of  the  great 
trusts  now  so  numerous,  or  it  may  arise  hond  fide^  in  a  natural 
way,  without  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  any  one,  through  well- 
meant  but  unwise  legislation.  The  mere  existence  of  monopoly 
in  any  quarter  is  no  sign  of  wrong.  Many  monopoly  concerns 
actually  earn  a  large  part  of  their  profits,  and  some  earn  all.  So 
far,  they  are  not  to  be  condemned.  But  the  gains  of  others  are 
clearly  inequitable ;  they  are  not,  like  genuine  wages  or  profits,  a 
blessing  to  all  society,  but  are  simply  so  much  subtracted  from 
the  social  store,  impoverishing  society  for  the  monopolists'  behoof. 
Many  mistakenly  suppose  monopoly  to  exist  only  where  every  sort 
of  competition  is  absent.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  that  an 
establishment,  or  a  banded  group  of  establishments,  may  put  an 
undue  price  upon  its  goods,  that  it  should  directly  control  the 
^  Compare,  on  this  general  subject,  More's  Utopia^  chapter  zii. 
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entire  production.  Immediate  mastery  of  a  majority  is  practi- 
cally the  mastery  of  all.  This  is  demonstrable  at  once  a  priori 
and  from  experience.  One  can  maintain  a  monopoly  until  his 
competitors,  ofifering  at  a  lower  price,  produce  enough  to  supply 
the  market.  Up  to  that  limit  their  competition  is  formal  only  ; 
they  in  fact  participate  in  the  extraordinary  gains.  Albert 
Schaeffle,^  with  many  others,  has  pointed  out  that  Ricardo's  law 
of  rent  applies  in  a  sense,  under  established  industrial  habits,  to 
all  business.  The  goods  of  any  given  kind,  sold  at  a  given 
hour,  in  any  given  market,  bring  not  the  cost  of  their  production 
plus  a  fair  profit,  but  the  cost  of  the  part  of  them,  be  it  never  so 
small,  which  cost  the  most.  On  all  the  cheaper  portions  some  one 
has  a  bonanza.  If  such  cheapness  was  begotten  of  skill,  careful 
oversight,  or  any  other  form  of  strictly  economic  activity,  the  ab- 
normal profit  was  earned.  In  any  event  we  must  regard  it  as 
legitimate,  existing  conditions  being  presupposed ;  but  in  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  such  cases  the  bonanza  can  be  traced  more  or 
less  completely  to  mere  luck. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  if  riches  are  acquired  by  simple 
shrewdness,  even  though  this  falls  short  of  criminality,  provided 
the  shrewdness  is  not  an  element  in  economic  merit.  During  our 
war,  for  instance,  telegraph  lines  being  then  not  extensive  in  the 
East,  a  certain  sharp  cotton  speculator  used  to  cause  every  steamer 
approaching  Calcutta  from  Europe  to  be  boarded  far  out,  and  the 
tendency  of  cotton  ascertained  and  signaled  to  him  long  before 
the  ship  touched.  A  fleet  vessel  of  his  own,  with  steam  up,  would 
be  waiting  at  the  outer  anchorage,  which,  on  receiving  word  from 
the  proprietor  by  another  signal  to  "  buy "  or  "  sell,"  sped  to 
carry  this  conmiand  to  all  his  agents  in  the  Pacific  cotton  ports, 
where  its  execution  swelled  his  gold  pile  by  millions  every  time. 
Such  gains  may  be  technically  legitimate,  and  in  international 
trade  perhaps  unavoidable ;  but,  so  far  as  the  internal  economic 
system  of  any  country  offers  facilities  for  such  gold-winning  ex- 
traordinary, as  in  great  land  speculations,  all  will  feel  that  it  is 
still  imperfect. 

If  he  who  is  unduly  enriched  by  a  monopoly  has  himself  created 
the  monopoly,  we  are  quite  sure  to  condemn  the  man ;  but  we  often 
do  this  without  observing  that  just  such  evils  as  he  has  effected 
befall  us  each  day,  in  ways  for  which  not  men  but  the  economic 
system  is  at  fault.  The  unfair  gain  which  accrues  to  multitudes 
from  protective  and  other  laws,  hurts  society  only  in  the  same  way 
^  Bau  und  Lehen  des  socialen  KHrpers,  iiL  431,  435. 
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as  the  unearned  increment  of  land  values  does.  In  a  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  the  taker  of  pure  economic  rent  earns  nothing,  how- 
ever honestly  or  truly  he  may  have  earned  the  capital  with  which 
he  bought  the  privilege  of  rent-taking.  The  main  difference  is, 
that  protective  laws,  so-called,  are  young,  while  land  laws  are  so 
old  that  most  people,  and,  with  regret  be  it  added,  some  econo- 
mists, take  them  as  ordinances  of  nature  or  of  God. 

One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  sort  now  under  survey,  making 
some  men  rich  at  others'  expense,  and  whoUy  apart  from  economic 
merit,  is  fluctuation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  It  is 
peculiarly  bad,  because  it  is  sweeping  in  its  operation,  and  also 
because  it  works  so  silently  and  subtly  that  only  the  trained  mind 
can  see  what  is  doing.  If  general  prices  fall,  holders  of  money 
and  of  titles  calling  for  money  grow  rich  by  cutting  coupons,  taking 
to  themselves  so  much  of  society's  pile  for  no  equivalent  what- 
ever, of  course  making  the  rest  in  like  degree  poorer.  If  general 
prices  rise,  the  reverse  infelicity  occurs.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  fatal 
change  in  the  value  of  money  arises  from  new  plenty  or  new 
scarcity  of  money  itself,  or  because  of  extra  deamess  or  cheap- 
ness on  the  part  of  general  commodities.  It  is  as  truly  a  source 
of  robbery  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  In  addition  to  the 
cheat  which  all  general  price  fluctuations  entail,  falling  prices  have 
the  additional  baneful  effect  of  painfully  discouraging  industry 
and  production,. —  an  effect  which  has  had  as  much  to  do  as  any 
one  thing  with  the  hard  times  of  recent  years.  Through  rise  and 
fall  in  money  values,  then,  as  well  as  through  mere  luck,  through 
monopoly,  through  theft,  and  through  gambling,  it  actually  does 
come  to  pass  that,  under  our  present  economic  practice,  one  sec- 
tion of  society  eats,  drinks,  and  is  merry,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest,  very  much  as  if  the  latter  were  slaves. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  —  the  counterpart  of  this  proposition,  —  a 
great  many  men  are  poor  without  the  slightest  economic  demerit. 
They  are  people  who  do  the  best  they  can,  and  always  have  done 
so;  they  are  not  dissipated,  indolent,  thriftless,  or  prodigal  of 
children,  but  quite  free  from  these  vices,  being  in  every  way 
exemplary  citizens  and  worthy  members  of  the  community.  Yet 
they  are  poor,  often  very  poor,  never  free  from  fear  of  want, 
doomed  for  life  to  the  alternative  of  hard  labor  or  starvation,  and 
as  thoroughly  cut  off  from  all  means  of  culture  proper,  as  com- 
pletely precluded  from  the  rational  living  of  life,  as  were  the 
Helots  of  old  Sparta.     Such  human  beings  are  to  be  found  in 
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every  city  of  the  world.  They  are  less  numerous  in  America 
than  in  Europe,  but  America  has  them,  too.  Let  him  who  doubts 
read  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell's  "  Prisoners  of  Poverty,"  or  better, 
go  among  these  poor  people,  converse  with  them,  and  judge  for 
himselfi 

It  has  been  carefully  computed  that  in  representative  districts 
of  East  London  no  less  than  55  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor,  and 
fully  68  per  cent,  of  the  other  poor,  are  so  because  of  deficiency 
of  employment,^  while  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  very  poor,  and 
none  of  the  other  poor,  are  loafers.  It  is  estimated  that  53  per 
cent,  of  the  needy  in  New  York  city  suffer  for  work  instead  of 
aid,  and  the  willing  idlers  among  those  are  certainly  no  more 
numerous  proportionally  than  in  London.  According  to  the 
**  Massachusetts  Labor  Statistics  "  for  1887,  almost  a  third  of  the 
people  in  that  State  returned  as  usually  engaged  in  remunerative 
toil,  were  unemployed  during  nearly  a  third  of  the  census  year, 
1886 ;  the  working  people  of  the  State,  as  a  whole,  averaged  to 
be  employed  at  their  main  occupations  less  than  eleven  months  of 
the  year.  These  results  are  not  far  from  normal  for  this  country, 
while  for  most  others  they  are  much  too  good  to  be  normal.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  extreme  division  of  labor  has  wrought 
its  curse  as  well  as  its  blessing.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
statistics  only  about  one  in  eighteen  of  those  deprived  of  their 
usual  employments  turned  to  another. 

Most  well-to-do  people,  whether  millionaires  or  ordinary  hour- 
geois^  know,  in  effect,  absolutely  nothing  about  the  truly  poor. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  does :  "  I  have  watched  friends  of  mine  who 
have  had  to  go  round  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  maybe, 
seeking  for  a  job.  Such  men  do  not  parade  their  griefs,  never, 
or  very  rarely,  ask  a  middle-class  man  for  help,  and  would  utterly 
soom  to  beg.  Yet,  as  a  highly  skilled  artisan  said  to  me  only  a 
few  days  ago,  *  I  would  almost  as  soon  go  begging  bread  as  beg- 
ging work ;  they  treat  you  as  if  it  were  a  favor  you  asked.'  I 
have  watched  such  men,  I  say,  skilled  and  unskilled,  too,  and  the 
mental  effect  upon  them  of  these  long  periods  or  short  periods  of 

^  For  the  povertj  of  East  London,  see  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Labour  and  Life 
of  the  PeopU,  vol.  i.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1889. 

*  Ibid,  p.  147.  These  are  invaluahle  statistics.  Of  the  four  thousand  cases 
on  which  they  are  based,  among  the  very  poor,  14  per  cent,  are  so  from  drink 
or  thriftlessness  in  the  family,  27  per  cent,  from  illness,  infirmity,  size  of 
family,  or  from  one  of  these  causes  combined  with  irregular  work.  Among 
the  other  poor,  13  per  cent,  of  the  families  suffered  from  drink  or  lack  of 
thrift,  19  per  cent,  from  illness,  size  of  family,  etc. 
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worklessness  is  more  depressing  than  I  can  describe.  Let  a  man 
have  been  never  so  thrifty,  if  he  has  a  wife  and  children,  a  few 
weeks  of  idleness  sweep  away  his  savings;  then  he  begins  to 
pawn  what  little  things  he  has  ;  later  he  gets  behind  with  his  rent. 
His  more  fortunate  comrades  help  him,  —  this  is  invariable,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  among  all  classes  of  laborers ;  and  then,  if  he  is 
lucky,  he  gets  into  work  again ;  if  not,  his  furniture  goes,  and  he 
falls  into  dire  poverty.  All  the  time  not  only  has  the  man  himself 
been  suffering  and  losing  heart,  but  his  wife  has  been  fretting 
herself  to  death  and  the  children  have  been  half-fed.  In  the 
winter-time,  when  the  uncertainty  of  getting  work  becomes,  in 
most  of  our  great  industrial  cities,  the  certainty  of  not  getting 
it  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  laboring  men  and  women,  things 
are,  of  course,  at  their  worst.  After  having  vainly  trudged  from 
workshop  to  workshop,  from  factory  to  factory,  from  wharf  to 
wharf,  after  having,  perhaps,  fought  fiercely,  but  unsuccessfuUy, 
for  a  few  hours'  work  at  the  dock  gates,  the  man  returns  home, 
weary,  hungry,  half  dead,  and  ashamed  of  his  growing  raggedness, 
to  see  his  home  without  firing  or  food,  perhaps  to  go  to  bed,  in 
order  to  try  and  forget  the  misery  around  him." 

But  is  not  the  condition  of  die  poor  continually  improving? 
Yes,  and  no.  Undoubtedly  the  average  wage-worker  can  earn 
more  pounds  of  wheat,  meat,  and  coal,  and  more  yards  of  cloth, 
by  twelve  hours'  work  to-day  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  probably 
enough  more  to  make  up  for  the  greater  unsteadiness  of  labor 
now.  Mr.  Giffen's  statistics  for  England  are  well  known.  In 
the  industries  figured  upon  by  him,  wages  have  advanced  since 
1820^25  between  10  and  160  per  cent.  The  average  may  be  about 
50  per  cent.  The  English  income-tax,  per  capita^  has  increased 
as  follows:  in  1865-69  it  was £14 ;  in  1870-74, £16  6s. ;  in  1876- 
79,  £17  4s.;  and  in  1880-84,  £17  2s.  There  are  endless  figures 
of  the  same  tenor,  which  we  need  not  cite.  Mr.  Giffen  says  that 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  advances  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
yearly ;  population,  only  1.3  per  cent.  How  speedily,  at  this 
pace,  may  we  not  expect  poverty  to  be  extinguished !  For  this 
country  the  improvement  is  at  least  no  less ;  we  doubt  if  it  is 
greater.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  roseate  pictures  of  laborers' 
progress  are  familiar  to  all.  The  French  savant^  M.  Chevallier, 
has  surveyed,  as  best  he  could,  the  whole  industrial  world,  and  is 
very  sure  that  the  laborer  has  advanced  everywhere. 

In  all  probability  the  figures  usually  presented  upon  this  subject, 
taken  literally  and  for  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  are  not  false. 
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Materially,  the  workingman  is  gaining  a  little.  Well  may  we  re- 
joice that  his  wage  is  no  longer  the  scanty  four  shillings  a  week, 
fixed  for  Warwickshire  hands  in  1588,  under  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Statute  of  Labourers.  His  very  discontent,  by  a  well-known  law 
of  human  nature,  proves  that  he  is  profiting.  Yet  many  repre- 
sentations, as  commonly  pressed  and  understood,  mislead.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Goschen,  a  few  years  ago,  following  Mr.  GifiFen's  line 
of  argument,^  showed  that  the  number  of  small  fortunes  and  in- 
comes in  England  was  increasing  faster  than  large,  faster  than 
fortunes  in  general,  faster  than  population,  he  did  not  touch  the 
really  poor  at  all.  He  dealt  with  incomes  from  $750  a  year  up- 
wards, estates  under  $5,000  in  value,  house  rents  of  $100  and  on, 
small  shareholdings,  small  insurance  policies,  and  the  like.  But 
what  is  all  this  to  the  caravans  of  poor  fellows  with  starvation 
incomes,  or  none  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  almost  mockery  to  argue  hope 
from  a  more  felicitous  distribution  of  "  estates,"  "  rents,"  "  poli- 
cies," and  ^^  shares,"  in  Britain,  when  English  villages,  unable  to 
give  employment,  are  emptjring  their  impoverished  sons  and 
daughters  into  the  cities  at  the  rate  of  sixty  thousand  or  seventy 
thousand  yearly,  only  to  make  their  situation,  if  possible,  worse 
yet ;  when,  as  a  report  of  Mr.  Burnett,  labor  correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  assures  us,  the  sweating  system  is  forcing  men 
and  women  to  work  sometimes  for  thirty-three,  and  even  thirty-six, 
consecutive  hours  to  avoid  starvation,  and  when  the  hungry  hordes 
of  East  London  poor,  but  for  the  Christian  work  done  among 
them,  or  for  fear  of  the  police,  would  speedily  march  to  the  sack 
of  the  West  End  1 2 

In  our  own  country  one  hears  equally  inconclusive  utterances 
regarding  the  masses'  welfare.  On  reading  them,  we  sometimes 
really  pity  the  mill-owners,  and  wonder  why  they  do  not  take 
work  as  hands  in  the  mills.  The  common  statement  about  wages 
as  increasing  faster  than  income  from  invested  wealth,  neither  has, 
nor  can  have,  statistical  proof,  because  we  have  no  public  or  even 
private  registry  of  profits.^  So,  too,  the  apparent  fact  that  a 
greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the  nation's  product  goes  year 
by  year  as  wages,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  rising  rate  of 
wages,  but  may  accompany  falling  wages,  and  it  will  do  so  if 
population  increases  faster  than  wages  fund.     And  when  wages 

1  London  Timet,  weekly,  October  9, 1887. 
^  The  Earl  of  Meatb,  NinOeenth  Century,  January,  1889. 
*  The  recent  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau,  1891,  appear  to  be 
excellent,  so  far  as  they  go. 
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statistics  are  adduced  to  show  improvement,  nothing  can  exoeed 
the  recklessness  with  which  they  are  sometimes  made  and  handled. 
Wages  of  superintendence  frequently  swell  the  apparent  average. 
Account  is  rarely  taken  of  shut-downs  and  slack  work,  or  of  those 
unable  to  find  work  at  all.  The  system  of  fines,  often  as  vicious 
as  it  is  common,  is  abo  ignored.^ 

In  many  respects,  indeed,  the  toiling  masses  are  no  whit  better 
off  to-day  than  in  England  four  centuries  ago.  The  late  Thorold 
Rogers,  describing  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  age,  declares  that 
then  ^^  there  were  none  of  those  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth 
which  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  philanthropists,  and  are 
now  exciting  the  indignation  of  workmen.  ...  Of  poverty  which 
perishes  unheeded,  of  a  willingness  to  do  honest  work  and  a  lack 
of  opportunity,  there  was  little  or  none.  The  essence  of  life  was 
that  every  one  knew  his  neighbor,  and  that  every  one  was  his 
brother's  keeper."  The  fact  is,  that  while  the  poor  man  has  been 
getting  on,  he  has  not  retained  his  old-time  closeness  to  the  avei^- 
age  weal.  Let  us  take  a  rubber  strap,  fasten  one  end,  and  extend 
the  other  till  the  length  is  doubled.  If,  now,  we  note  the  changes 
in  the  relative  positions  of  points  between  the  middle  and  the 
fixed  extremity,  we  shall  find  that  each,  though  farther  from  the 
end  than  before,  is  also  farther  from  the  middle ;  that,  besides, 
the  points  nearest  the  end  have  moved  least,  those  nearest  the 
middle,  most.  Of  those  between  the  middle  and  the  free  end,  all 
are  now  further  beyond  the  middle  than  before,  while  each  has 
gained  the  more  the  remoter  it  was  at  first.  Much  in  this  way 
has  society  stretched  out  in  the  matter  of  economic  welfare. 
There,  at  the  fixed  point  of  dire  poverty,  stand  the  mighty  masses, 
as  they  have  always  stood.  Our  heaping  up  of  wealth,  Pelion 
upon  Ossa,  elevates  them  no  iota.  Their  neighbors  have  removed 
from  the  dead  point  a  little,  but  the  centre  has  gone  away  from 
them  still  more.  Those  nearer  the  average  at  first,  and  yet  be- 
neath it,  have  drifted  further  from  the  fixed  extreme,  but  not  one 
among  them  is  so  close  to  the  middle  as  he  began.  Only  when 
you  pass  beyond  the  average  do  you  come  to  men  who  have  gained 
upon  the  average,  and  these  have  accomplished  this  in  proportion 
to  the  advantage  which  they  had  at  the  start^ 

^  These  errors,  which,  of  coarse,  he  coald  oot  correct,  mast  be  allowed  for  in 
M.  E.  Chevallier's  Les  Saiaires  au  XIX*  StkcUj  a  very  instrootive  work  on  the 
whole  :  the  author  is,  however,  too  hostile  to  codperation  and  profit-sharing. 

^  We  do  not  forget  the  difficulty  of  laying  a  solid  wov  vrm  for  this  analysis. 
The  personnel  of  **the  rich  "  and  of  **  the  poor  "  of  coarse  changes  incessantly. 
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While  the  poor  man  should  be  very  glad  that  his  toil  brings 
him  more  and  better  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  than  once,  the 
fact  that  it  does  so  is  no  sign  that  his  condition  is  ^^  improved  "  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  usually  understood.  Richer 
supply  for  one's  mere  bodily  wants  does  not  signify  that  one  is 
getting  forward,  or  even  holding  one's  own,  in  humanity's  general 
advance.  Let  man,  as  a  race,  remove  further  and  further  from 
the  condition  of  brutes,  and  let  me,  in  the  mean  time,  keep  as  near 
to  the  average  of  human  weal  as  ever,  — that  is  what  I  want.  So 
long  as  I  am  falling  behind  the  average  comfort,  welfare,  culture, 
intelligence,  and  power,  it  insults  my  manhood  to  remind  me  that 
my  sweat  commands  per  drop  a  little  more  bread.  "  It  is  written, 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  And  in  this  higher  life,  the 
only  one  in  respect  to  which  it  is  really  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length,  hosts  of  men  in  civilized  countries  are  making 
no  progress  whatever,  but  are  relatively  losing  ground. 

To  be  sure,  ^^  the  workman  is  now  a  freeman,  and,  compared  with 
his  progenitors,  an  educated  man.  If  not  taught  in  the  schools^ 
he  has  learned  from  the  increasing  progress  which  he  beholds 
everywhere  around  him.  In  the  railway  carriage  he  visits  the 
great  towns ;  the  newspaper  gives  him  intelligence  of  all  that  is 
going  on  frbm  day  to  day  in  the  most  distant  portions  of  the 
earth ;  he  hears  discussed,  with  more  or  less  accuracy  and  informa- 
tion, the  leading  topics  of  the  age.  So,  life  itself  for  him  is  a 
great  public  school.  But  when  he  beholds  the  vast  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  classes,  which  affords  to  them 
luxury,  the  ease,  the  social  distinction,  and  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment denied  to  him,  and  when  he  reflects  that  this  wealth  is  mainly 
created  by  the  toil  of  himself  and  his  fellow-laborers,  he  is  natu- 
rally filled  with  discontent  and  envy,  whei'cin  may  yet,  perhaps,  be 
found  the  seeds  of  anarchy.  Amid  such  circumstances  he  is  ex- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  to  the  teachings  of  socialistic  advocates ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  of  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  to  that  blasphemous  as  well  as  puerile  philo- 
sophy which  would  enjoin  him  to  submit  meekly,  in  the  name  of 
reason  or  religion,  to  a  condition  of  things  which  is  abhorrent  to 
every  sentiment  of  justice  and  to  every  feeling  of  humanity."  ^ 

A  penniless  fellow  strikes  *'  pay  gravel/'  and  is  a  millionaire  ;  another  man 
jost  as  suddenly  falls  from  opulence  to  rags.  Still  a  wod  ffr&  is  attainable. 
The  economic  fortune  of  many  an  identical  man,  family,  or  oonmiunity,  which 
for  the  last  fifty  years  shows  no  break,  paroxysm,  or  absolute  change  of  any 
kind,  can  be  seen  to  have  altered  greatly  in  relation  to  the  material  welfare  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 
1  Bees.    From  Poverty  to  Plenty,  pp.  65  ieq.    London,  Wyman  &  Sons,  1888. 
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From  this  point  of  inew,  the  wages-system  itself,  inevitable  as  it 
after  all  seems  to  be,  is  yet  an  evil,  at  least  in  comparison  with  the 
older  one  of  masters,  associates  and  apprentices.  It  has  become 
the  order  of  things  for  human  beings  to  work  on  a  gigantic  scale 
for  other  human  beings  as  servants,  menials,  serfs,  being  granted 
access  to  the  means  of  production  not  in  their  own  right  as  men, 
but  by  the  gracious  favor  of  their  more  lordly  fellows.  The  effect 
is  to  put  a  stain  upon  toil  as  dishonorable.  If  you  are  verdant 
enough  still  to  speak  of  the  "  dignity  of  labor,"  people  smile  at 
you.  That  old  aphorism  has  gone  to  the  rubbish-pile.  Witness 
the  pride  of  many  bourgeois  aristocrats,  who  boast  of  it  as  a 
special  claim  to  consideration,  that  neither  they  nor  their  ancestors 
ever  got  a  living  by  work.  Equally  significant  is  the  assumption, 
both  haughty  and  common,  of  capitalists,  that  they  are  the  ^^  guar- 
dians "  of  labor.  But  every  one  notices  that  wage-workership  is 
widely  regarded  less  humbling  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  involve 
subjection  to  individuals.  As  a  rule,  work  for  a  private  corpora- 
tion even,  is  more  desired  than  work  for  A  or  B ;  work  for  a  great 
public  corporation,  responsible  to  society,  is  still  more  desired ; 
work  for  churches  and  educational  institutions  is  yet  more  sought 
after ;  while  work  for  the  state  is  so  enticing  that  even  at  the  most 
moderate  wages,  and  in  spite  of  an  all  too  insecure  tenure,  a  hun- 
dred applicants  scramble  for  every  post 

How  slight  is  even  the  economic  betterment  usually  alleged, 
compared  with  what,  from  foreknowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
age,  one  would  have  been  justified  in  anticipating.  Such  progress 
in  all  the  industrial  arts,  such  cheapening  of  wares,  such  opening 
of  new  continents  in  North  and  South  America  and  in  Africa  and 
Australia,  the  richest  in  bread-yield  and  beef-yield  of  any  beneath 
the  sun,  should,  it  would  seem,  have  annihilated  poverty.  Yet  the 
amelioration  is  only  weU  perceptible  for  wage-workers  as  a  class, 
and  for  the  unskilled  it  is  hardly  this.  Still  less  can  any  general 
law  of  economic  progress,  covering  the  centuries,  be  established. 
On  the  contrary,  the  passing  of  this  age  of  industrial  advance  and 
of  world-wide  land  utilization  with  so  slight  gain  in  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  man,  goes  far  to 
preclude  all  hope  of  great  improvement  for  him  under  present 
economic  conditions. 

Thorold  Rogers  noticed  that  the  trades  correctly  cited  by  Mr. 
Giffen  as  showing  an  advance  of  wages  since  1833  have  each  had 
the  advantage  of  a  trade-union,  and  Rogers  apparently  cherished 
strong  hope  that  unions  were  to  introduce  the  laborers'  millennium. 
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I  am  unable  to  share  this  pleasing  view.  Each  trade-union  will 
benefit  its  own  members,  not  unmixedly,  indeed,  because  it  always 
levels  downward  more  or  less  in  quaUty  of  work  and  in  wages ; 
but  trade-unions  often  operate  against  one  another,  and  they  con- 
tinually keep  down  instead  of  elevating  the  unskilled  masses. 
Even  an  industrial  trust,  like  the  Knights  of  Labor,  cannot  exert 
its  central  power  without  forcing  the  abler  and  better  workmen  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  poorer,  so  as  greatly  to  impede  produc- 
tion ;  nor  will  such  an  organization  ever  be  in  condition  to  enforce 
a  general  strike,  because  of  the  ^^  scab  "  laborers  constantly  ready 
and  competent  for  so  many  kinds  of  work.  To  exclude  foreigners, 
which,  so  long  as  our  protective  laws  continue,  would  be  just, 
would  not  rid  us  of  ^^  scab  "  help.  The  increase  of  home  popula- 
tion would  soon  furnish  this.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  likelihood 
under  the  present  economic  system,  unless  a  good  deal  modified, 
of  any  such  continence  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  masses  in  our 
cities  as  will  deliver  them  for  any  length  of  time  from  the  grip  of 
Ricardo^s  iron  law.  Self-interest  will  never  do  it.  This  is  a  point 
where  the  laissezrfaire  theory  of  society  most  visibly  breaks  down. 
Morality  and  higher  intelligence  would  do  it,  but  we  fear  that 
these  can  never  be  engendered  in  sufficient  degree  amidst  the 
existing  poverty  and  strife  of  classes. 

One  has  a  right  to  complain  touching  the  idle  wealth  which  the 
present  order  of  things  heaps  up,  and  the  still  greater  quantities 
of  wealth  which  are  wasted  out  and  out.  If  any  one  of  our  num- 
berless millionaires  wishes  to  turn  some  millions  of  capital  into 
non-capital  wealth  in  the  form  of  needlessly  large  houses  and 
grounds,  gorgeous  equipage  and  clothing,  fancy  wines  and  viands, 
or  works  of  art  never  to  be  seen  but  in  his  own  house,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  him  and  much  in  the  way  of  example  to  tempt 
him.  Yet  his  act  abstracts  these  millions  from  the  wage-fund  as 
permanently  and  effectually  as  if  they  were  sunk  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  leaving  many  a  work-seeker  to  hunger  or  starvation,  who, 
had  the  man  built  factories  or  railways  with  his  pelf,  might  have 
been  well  off. 

It  is  amazing  in  view  of  this  process,  continually  going  on,  to 
hear  some  of  our  brightest  thinkers  arguing  as  if  poverty  wei'e 
always  due  to  the  fault  of  the  people  who  suffer  from  it,  as  if 
there  were  some  providence  or  natural  law  which  would  make  it 
impossible  for  one  man  ever  to  smart  for  the  misdeeds  of  another. 
Not  seldom  the  exact  reverse  occurs.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  vices  of  present  industry,  that  it  not  seldom  visits 
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curses  upon  men  for  results  which  they  had  not  the  slightest  hand 
in  originating.  It  is  said  that  profits  are  justifiable  because  the 
employer  takes  risks,  —  a  position  entirely  just  so  long  as  the 
present  system  prevails.  But  it  is  not  the  profit-maker  alone  who 
is  involved  in  the  risks  he  takes.  His  help  are  bound  up  with 
him,  and  if  he  is  proved  to  be  rash,  while  he  himself  will  only 
have  to  surrender  this  or  that  luxury,  they  may  starve  or  freeze. 
When  over-production,  again,  either  alone  or  aided  by  over-specu- 
lation or  by  those  changes  in  the  value  of  money  already  referred 
to,  has  evoked  a  commercial  crisis,  the  poor,  who  have  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  causing  it,  are  its  most  pitiable  and  helpless 
victims. 

Socialists  have  said  none  too  much  about  the  cross  purposes 
which,  of  necessity,  prevail  in  our  unregulated  production.  Let 
the  business  man  be  as  careful  as  he  may,  under  the  prevalent 
business  methods  he  cannot  but  take  most  dangerous  risks.  There 
are  now  only  the  roughest  means  for  ascertaining  what  the  next 
season's  demand  for  this  or  that  line  of  goods  is  to  be,  and  still 
poorer  chance  for  learning  what  the  output  by  competitors  is  to  be. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  trusts  have  so  excellently  done  to  forecast 
and  regulate  output,^  every  year's  operation  of  many  a  manufac- 
tory is  to  a  great  extent  a  game  of  hazard.  Lines  of  business  are 
over-wrought,  begetting  glut  and  necessitating  sales  below  cost ; 
needless  plant  is  set  out,  which  must  decay  or  burn.  Losses  in 
these  ways  are  crushing,  and  are  so  much  the  more  sad  in  that 
they  are  intrinsically  needless.  Through  such  waste  of  capital, 
interest  rises,  and  ws^e-yielding  businesses  which  might  have 
flourished  are  prevented  from  starting.  Prices  fluctuate  abnor- 
mally, deranging  and  discouraging  industry.  Mills  that  were  in 
operation  close,  the  operatives,  who  had  absolutely  no  part  in  the 
errors  which  brought  the  crisis,  being  the  chief  sufferers.  One 
earnest  writer  refers  to  such  dislocations  of  industry  all  the  econo- 
mic troubles  of  the  time.^  We  see  here,  again,  that  poverty  does 
not  always  befall  men  by  their  own  fault,  but  very  often  through 
the  crime  or  stupidity  of  others. 

We  have  space  merely  to  name  a  few  unfortunate  features  not 
so  strictly  of  an  economic  nature,  which  attach  to  the  prevalent 
industrial  coui-se   of  things.     Wealth  is  for  man,  not  man  for 

^  A  merit  of  the  trust-system  nsnallj  not  recognized.  Compare  the  anthor's 
article  on  **  Economic  Reform  Short  of  Socialism/'  in  the  International  Journal 
of  Ethics,  April,  1892. 

«  W.  Smart,  Contemporary  Review,  1888. 
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wealth.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  given  line  of  production  should 
favor  the  amassing  of  wealth  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  and  yet  be 
so  bauef ul  ethically,  for  instance,  as  not  to  deserve  toleration.  To 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  existing  economic  dispensation  is  most 
of  the  fraud  and  villainy  in  industrial  life.  If  you  are  a  grocer, 
and  other  grocers  sand  their  sugar,  you  must,  or,*  unless  you  have 
immense  capital,  leave  the  business.  If  you  manufacture  clothing, 
and  the  fashion  in  that  line  of  production  is  to  beat  sewing-women 
down  to  starvation  wages,  you  must  do  thus,  or  you  are  lost. 
You  may  wince  or  protest,  but  your  position  is  such  that  you 
cannot  obey  conscience  without  becoming  a  martyr.  This  is  why 
the  best  men  in  a  trade  do  not  fix  its  maxims  and  practices,  but 
the  worst. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  present  plan  of  industry  presses  men  with 
indescribably  strong  motives  to  gamble,  to  depress  wages  to  the 
utmost,  and  to  cheat  in  the  quality  of  wares.  Many  resist  nobly. 
Many  others  yield,  but  with  a  stout  inward  protest  which  would 
do  honor  to  them  were  it  known.  People  dislike  to  do  wrong ; 
but  in  hundreds  of  cases,  if  not  as  a  rule,  they  must  do  wrong  or 
fail  in  business.  The  meanest  man  undersells  the  noblest  and, 
either  financially  or  morally,  drives  him  to  the  wall.^  Honesty  is 
often  as  uneconomical  in  face  of  the  customer  as  in  face  of  the  tax- 
assessor.  Out  of  this  murderous  competition  there  is  a  survival 
not  of  the  fittest  but  of  the  unfittest,  the  sharpest,  the  basest. 

When  great  wealth  has  been  amassed,  even  honestly,  another 
fearful  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  its  possessor  to  regard  it 
too  much  as  an  end,  and  to  bend  all  his  energy  to  the  further 
swelling  of  the  pile,  how  inordinate  soever  it  may  be.  He  over- 
works himself ;  he  takes  colossal  risks  ;  he  frets  ;  he  passes  sleep- 
less nights.  He  forgets  his  obligations  to  family,  society  and 
God.  He  reads  naught  but  market-reports.  Think,  he  does  not ; 
he  only  reckons.  Such  a  life  is  not  rational,  and  its  general  pre- 
valence through  generations  cannot  but  make  us  more  a  race  of 
Babbage  calculators  than  of  moral  beings. 

Lastly,  much  of  the  wealth  itself,  invested  in  idle  or  positively 
harmful  luxuries,  is  lost  to  society  as  truly  as  if  sunk  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Any  one  who  will  reflect  can  easily  make  himself 
heart-sick  by  computing  what  a  large  proportion  of  existing  wealth 
has  been  put  into  forms  that  not  only  do  not  afford  ws^es  to  labor, 
but  are  a  moral  if  not  an  economic  disadvantage  to  the  owners 

*  Read,  in  Mrs.  Helen  Campbeirs  Prisoners  of  Poverty ,  the  chapter  entitled 
•«  Two  Hoapital  Beds." 
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themselves.     This  is  not  condemning  luxury,  but  only  useless  and 

damaging  luxury,  which,  of  course,  no  economist  can  approve  ;  nor 

can  any  one  else  do  so,  without  repudiating  altruism  and  goiug 

over  to  the  baldest  egoism  in  ethics. 

I  do  not  believe  that  socialism  is  coming  ;  but  I  expect  a  moral 

growth  of  society  which  will  bring  with  it  many  changes,  some  of 

them  radical,  in  the  economic  structure  and  methods  of  society. 

Workingmen's  complaints  are  not  all  wanton  and  they  cannot  be 

dismissed  with  a  puff.     That  pleasing  optimism  which  views  all 

increase  of  wealth  as  inevitably,  under  natural  law,  a  blessing  to 

wage-workers,  is  very  shallow.      Both  the  socialist  on  the  one 

hand  and  the  laissez-faire  theorist  on  the  other  are  in  too  great 

haste  to  generalize.     At  present  our  business  is  the  analysis  of 

social  conditions,  —  deep,  patient  and  undogmatic. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 
Brown  Univkrsity. 


RELIGIOUS  EVOLUTION. 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  general  opinion  of  Christendom  was 
that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  divisible  into  two  classes, 
the  true  and  the  false.  In  one  class  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
faiths  stood  alone.  These  were  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  two,  for 
one  was  only  a  preparatory  stage  of  the  other.  Indeed,  since  the 
Christ  was  read  back  into  all  the  Jewish  records  and  discovered, 
where  he  had  been  carefully  hidden,  everywhere,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  say  that  in  this  first  class  Christianity  stood  alone.  This 
class  had  been  supematurally  revealed  and  authenticated ;  it  was 
therefore  stamped  as  eternally  ^'  ti*ue  "  and  as  unchanging  as  its 
Author.  In  the  other  class  were  all  the  other  religions  of  the 
world,  all  labeled  ^' false."  Milton  ingeniously  imagined  that 
they  were  devices  by  which  the  devils — the  fallen  angels  —  man- 
aged to  get  themselves  worshiped  in  place  of  the  one  only  and 
true  God.  Others  spoke  and  wrote  of  them  as  impostures,  con- 
sciously and  purposely  foisted  upon  the  various  peoples  by  their 
fraudulent  inventors.  Until  within  a  few  years  Mohammed,  for 
example,  was  generally  spoken  of  as  having  ^^  gotten  up  "  his  re- 
ligion, just  as  some  wily  schemer  '^  promotes "  a  swindling 
scheme  on  Wall  or  State  Street.  I  distinctly  remember  that  this 
was  the  impression  I  got  of  him  from  whatever  reading  was  ac- 
cessible to  me  on  the  subject  during  my  boyhood. 
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As  the  result,  however,  of  the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  together 
with  the  uses  of  steam  and  electricity,  the  world  has  been  thrown 
open  to  investigation.  The  past  has  been  resurrected.  The  ori- 
gins and  growths  of  ideas  and  systems  have  been  studied.  There 
is  beginning  to  be  a  science  of  comparative  religions.  The  opin- 
ions of  all  competent  thinkers  are  changing  or  have  already 
changed.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
^^  false  "  religions,  any  more  than  there  are  ^^  false  ''  flora  or  fauna, 
or  "false"  arts  or  inventions  or  governments.  Watt's  steam- 
engine  was  not  a  "  false ''  one,  as  compared  with  any  supposed 
"  true  "  steam-engine  in  use  to-day.  The  first  tree-like  forms  were 
not  "  false  "  compared  with  the  oak  or  the  pine.  Nor  is  the  go- 
rilla "  false,"  compared  with  Homer  or  Shakespeare.  Each  period 
in  the  history  of  our  planet  has  had  its  own  appropriate  vegetable 
and  animal  forms.  Each  period  in  the  history  of  man  has  had  its 
own  appropriate  out-blossoming  of  thoughts  and  theories,  of  dis- 
coveries and  inventions.  So  the  religion  of  any  age  or  people  has 
been  the  natural  expression  of  the  religions  life  of  that  time  or 
race.  There  are  no  "  false  "  religions ;  and  there  is  no  "  true  " 
religion  in  the  sense  that  a  finality  has  been  reached.  There  are 
only  grades  of  religious  thought  and  feeling  and  life,  beginning 
in  the  lowest  and  crudest  savagery,  rising  step  by  step  to  where 
we  are  to-day ;  but  the  stairway  still  rises,  and  '^  slopes  through 
darkness  up  to  God."  Like  Jacob's  ladder,  this  religious  progress 
rises  from  earth  to  heaven.  But  the  top  is  still  far  away  ^nd  out 
of  sight. 

As  one  studies  the  various  and  manifold  manifestation  of  the 
religious  life  of  man,  one  great  fact  becomes  clear  in  the  midst  of 
the  apparent  confusion.  This  fact  is  so  important  and  so  full  of 
inspiration  and  hope  that  I  wonder  that  no  more  has  been  made  of 
it.  It  runs,  like  a  line  of  light,  through  them  all,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  and  binds  them  together  like  beads  on  one  golden  string. 
As  biology  now  recognizes  but  one  life -on  earth,  from  protoplasm 
to  man,  so  this  fact  shows  that  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  re- 
liffion^  from  the  feeblest  beginnings  of  human  feeling  and  thought 
up  and  on  to  that  "  far-off,  divine  event  to  which  the  whole  creation 
moves."  I  have  tried  myself  to  bring  out  on  several  occasions  the 
fact  in  question;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  anybody  else  has 
dwelt  upon  it.  It  seems  important  enough  to  be  here  treated  at 
sufficient  length  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 

For  the  purpose  in  hand  there  is  no  need  of  settling  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  the  first  and  lowest  manifestation  of  man's 
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religious  life.  Whether  this  was  ancestor  worship  or  fetish 
worship,  or  both  combined,  or  neither,  we  can  wait  for  science  to 
settle.  But  whatever  it  was,  we  can  see  plainly  what  the  atti- 
tude and  purpose  of  the  worshiper  must  have  been. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  some  North  American  In- 
dian who,  for  whatever  reason,  has  come  to  believe  that  a  spirit, 
an  invisible  power,  a  god,  is  associated  with  or  resides  in  the 
stump  of  a  tree.  This  becomes  his  altar.  He  brings  to  it  an  of- 
fering, perhaps  some  tobacco  leaves,  and  laying  these  upon  the 
stump  offers  up  his  prayer.  He  asks  the  spirit  that  dwells  in 
the  place  to  hear  him  and  accept  his  gift.  Then  he  prays  that 
he  may  be  successful  in  the  hunt ;  or  that,  from  the  warlike  ex- 
pedition on  which  he  is  setting  out,  he  may  return  to  his  village 
safe  and  victorious. 

Let  us  analyze  this  act  of  religion,  and  see  of  what  elements  it 
is  composed.  The  savage  has  in  mind  certain  theories  clearly 
outlined  or  dimly  perceived  that  underlie  his  action,  and  he  is 
animated  by  a  certain  purpose.  His  action  represents  elements 
common  to  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  He  is  not  yet  trou- 
bled with  any  thoughts  of  natural  or  supernatural,  possible  or 
impossible.  He  has,  however,  a  set  of  theories,  ideas  or  notions  2 
(1)  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  his  god ;  (2)  as  to  himself ; 
and  (3)  as  to  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  god.  He 
feels  sure  that  this  god  can  either  help  him  or  hurt  him,  as  he 
may  be  inclined,  or  according  to  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
stand  to  each  other.  He  is  thus  dependent  upon  his  deity.  He 
thinks  (4)  that  the  present,  existing  relation  between  himself 
and  his  god  is  not  the  best  or  most  favorable  possible.  Otherwise 
he  would  not  do  anything  to  better  it.  He  thinks  (5)  that  it 
is  possible  for  him  to  improve  this  relation,  and  get  on  better 
terms  with  his  god,  by  doing  something  which  he  has  come  to 
believe  his  god  desires. 

The  one  purpose  then,  the  one  aim  of  the  Indian's  religious  en- 
deavor, is  to  get  into  more  favorable  relations  with  his  god,  — 
this  power,  which  is  not  himself,  which  is  outside  of  and  above 
him,  which  can  help  or  hurt,  and  on  which  his  life  and  prosperity 
depend.  Here  is  the  common  type  which,  in  the  midst  of  all 
variations,  is  apparent  in  the  many  forms  which  religion  has  as- 
sumed in  the  past,  and  which  must  appear  in  any  form  which 
it  may  assume  in  the  future. 

To  see  the  naturalness  and  necessity  of  this,  let  us  glance  at 
some  of  the  more  developed  forms  of  religion.     Let  us  attend  one 
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of  the  feasts  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  the  First  Temple  as 
the  Old  Testament  describes  it.  Representatives  of  the  people 
have  come  up  from  every  part  of  Palestine.  The  priests  have 
marched  in  procession ;  the  psalms  have  been  chanted  by  the  tem- 
ple choir ;  the  bullock  has  been  slain,  and  the  blood  has  flowed 
over  and  about  the  altar ;  the  High  Priest  has  gone  into  the  Holy 
Place  and  sprinkled  with  blood  the  Mercy  Seat ;  he  has  returned 
from  the  Holy  of  Holier  and  has  pronounced  the  absolution  of 
the  people ;  and  they  have  started  on  the  return  journey  to 
their  homes  with  the  sense  in  their  hearts  of  being  at  peace  with 
Yahveh. 

What  now  have  these  Jews  of  Solomon's  day  been  doing?  They 
had  their  thought  about  their  God.  They  had  their  ideas  as  to 
their  own  nature  and  character.  They  had  their  thoughts  as  to 
the  actual  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  their  God.  They  be- 
lieved that  this  relation  could  be  improved.  This  whole  religious 
service  was  their  attempt  to  comply  with  the  supposed  conditions 
in  accordance  with  which  they  might  secure  these  better  relations. 
They  were  trying  to  do  precisely  what  the  savage  was  trying  to  do 
—  get  on  better  terms  with  their  deity.  The  essential  impulse 
and  aim,  in  both  cases,  are  precisely  similar. 

When,  in  later  days,  the  prophets  tell  the  people  that  Yahveh  does 
not  desire  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  that  he  is  weary  of  their 
burnt  offerings,  and  that  what  he  really  does  want  is  that  they 
should  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  him,  the  type 
of  religion  is  not  changed.  The  prophets  have  gained  a  higher 
and  nobler  thought  of  Yahveh,  and  so  a  more  worthy  conception 
as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  into  right  relations  with  Him.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  the  same.  The  impulse  is  the  same.  The 
aim  is  the  same. 

When,  later  still,  Jesus  teaches  that  not  in  any  special  place 
and  not  by  means  of  any  special  rites  is  God  to  be  worshiped  ; 
when  he  declares  that  what  God  desires  is  the  true  heart  and  the 
life  of  loving  service,  and  that  all  else  is  of  no  avail  without  these, 
still  the  problem,  the  impulse,  the  aim  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
still  man's  attempt  to  find  out  the  way  by  which  he  may  come  into 
right  relation  with  God. 

To  turn  aside,  and  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  classic  days  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  let  us  call  up  some  scene  of  religious  service  in 
the  Eternal  City  and  in  Athens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stay  for 
description.  No  matter  what  god  or  goddess  was  approached,  the 
worshiper  was  engaged  in  the  one  same  age-long  effort.     Having 
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his  thoughts  of  his  god,  of  himself,  of  the  actual  relations  existing 
between  them,  and  of  certain  possible  better  relations,  he  was 
trying  to  attain  these  better  relations. 

In  papal  Rome  it  was  the  same.  When  Luther  brought  on  the 
Protestant  revolution,  it  was  because  be  became  persuaded  that 
he  had  found  a  truer  thought  of  God,  of  man,  of  the  ideal  relations 
between  them,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  ideal  was  to  be 
attained.  He  was  engaged  in  the  one  perennial  pursuit.  Pre-- 
cisely  the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  many  sects  into  which  Pro- 
testantism has  been  divided.  The  liberal  religionists  of  to^y  — 
Unitarians,  Universalists,  Independents,  or  whatever  other  name 
they  bear  —  are  what  they  are  because  they  believe  that  by  free 
study  and  inquiry,  in  the  light  of  all  attainable  knowledge,  they 
can  better  find  out  the  truth  about  God,  about  themselves,  about 
the  relations  in  which  they  actually  stand  to  each  other,  and  about 
the  way  by  which  to  establish  better  relations,  than  they  can 
while  hindered  and  hampered  by  the  bonds  and  traditions  of  the 
ages  of  the  world's  ignorance  and  childhood.  But  the  search  is 
ever  the  same. 

This  marvelous  and  impressive  unity  will  appear  still  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  if  we  raise  the  question  as  to  whether,  under 
any  other  name,  this  religious  search  is  likely  to  be  outgrown. 
One  of  the  great  thoughts  of  this  age  is  that  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  forms  of  life  to  their  environment.  That  which  cannot, 
or  does  not  become  so  adjusted,  perishes ;  for  this  adjustment  is  the 
condition  of  its  life.  The  degree  of  man's  adjustment  to  his 
environment  is  the  measure  of  his  welfare  and  prosperity.  To  the 
theistic  evolutionist,  God  is  his  environment;  for  the  universe  is 
only  the  changing  manifestation  of  that  ^^  eternal  energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed."  Being  "reconciled  to  God  "  then  —  in 
the  phrase  of  Paul  —  and  being  " adjusted  to  his  environment" 
—  in  the  phrase  of  Spencer  —  mean  practically  the  same.  For 
the  religion  of  the  intelligent  and  free  man  of  to-day  is  not  a 
thing  of  Sundays  or  of  books,  —  it  b  a  life. 

Professor  Huxley  is  the  inventor  of  the  term  "  agnostic " ;  so 
let  us  take  him  as  the  example  of  a  school.  I  intend  no  carping 
or  criticism.  Professor  Huxley  may  hesitate  to  affirm  or  deny 
God.  But  he  recognizes  a  power  without  imaginable  beginning 
or  end.  This  power  is  not  himself,  and  it  is  manifested  in  the 
universe  about  him.  It  was  here  before  he  was  bom,  and  will  be 
here  when  he  is  dead.  On  this  power  he  depends,  for  life  and 
breath  and  all  things,  every  moment.    He  has  his  thought  about 
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this  power,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  manifested  and  so  concerns  him. 
He  has  his  thought  of  himself.  He  has  his  theory  as  to  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stands  to  this  power.  He  knows  that  on  his 
right  relationship  to  this  power  depend  his  life  and  welfare.  To 
know  the  laws  of  this  power  then,  and  obey  them,  he  is  snre  is  the 
secret  of  human  well-being.  The  agnostic  then  is  and  must  be 
engaged  in  the  same  search  which  has  impelled  the  human  race 
from  Uie  beginning,  —  the  search  for  the  secret  of  life.  If  a  man  is 
a  dogmatio  atheist  eren,  the  problem  is  not  changed.  He  still 
stands  in  vital  relation  to  this  power  that  is  not  himself,  and  still 
it  is  through  knowledge  and  obedience  that  he  is  to  attain  life  and 
welfare. 

From  that  far-off  day,  then,  when  man  first  stood  upon  his  feet 
and  looked,  with  questioning  eyes,  upon  the  heavens,  to  that  other 
far-off  day  when,  lord  of  himself  and  of  his  conditions,  he  shall 
be  a  member  of  a  world-wide  kingdom  of  God,  this  one  thing  has 
been,  is  and  must  be  true :  Man  is  essentially  a  religious  animal, 
and  this  religious  search  is  the  search  of  the  ages.  Man  always 
has  been  and  always  must  be  *^  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  he  may 
find  Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  By  so  much  as 
be  finds  God,  by  so  much  does  he  find  life  and  happiness.  His 
thinking  has  been  affected  by  conditions  of  race,  climate,  country, 
inheritance,  tradition  and  culture ;  but  each  religion,  at  its  best, 
has  been  an  earnest  attempt  to  get  into  right  relations  with  God. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  make  apparent  at  once  the  fact  that 
all  this  chimes,  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  teaching  of  evolution. 
On  this  theory,  we  find  the  religious  history  of  the  world  has 
been  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected.  It  accords  with  the 
thought  of  a  universe  —  the  unity  of  the  race  and  the  unity  of  the 
power  by  whose  impulsion  it  has  been  lifted  to  its  present  level  of 
civilization.  It  reveals  also  the  fact  that  only  intelligence  is  neces- 
sary to  guide  this  one  age-long  search  to  such  a  religions  unity  as 
shall  culminate  in  a  completely  realized  brotherhood  of  humanity. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  then  Christianity  is  no  exception  to  the 
universal  law  of  religious  growth.  It  is  not  a  supernatural  reli- 
gion, let  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  like  the  vision-city  of  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  so  far  the  largest  and  finest  development  of 
the  Grod-consciousness  and  the  God-search  of  the  human  heart 
and  mind.  Growth  must  be  expected  in  the  future  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  man  is  able  to  attain  truer  conceptions  of  God,  of  himself, 
and  of  all  that  is  needed  to  bring  about  higher,  better  and  closer 
relations  between  the  human  and  the  divine.     Having  in  mind 
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these  facts  of  the  past  that  seem  to  find  their  key  in  theistic 
evolution,  let  us  turn  to  this  theory  that  has  proved  the  solvent  of 
so  many  problems,  and  see  if  we  can  find  in  it  an  explanation  of 
the  religious  changes  that  are  going  on  all  about  us  and  of  which 
we  are  ?XL  a  part. 

That  form  of  religion  called  Christianity  —  the  popular,  "ortho- 
dox "  theory  which  has  dominated  Christendom  for  a  thousand 
years,  —  is  formed  after  the  same  general  type  which  has  already 
been  made  clear.  It  is  made  what  it  is  by  its  peculiar  thought 
about  God,  about  man,  about  the  relations  existing  between  them, 
about  the  ideal  of  these  relations,  and  by  its  proposed  method  for 
securing  more  desirable  or  "right"  relations.  At  the  risk  of 
repetition,  let  us  analyze  the  popular  Christianity.  We  shaU  thus 
see  its  entire  conformity  to  the  universal  religious  type. 

1.  There  is  its  theory  of  God.  He  existed  as  a  threefold  per- 
sonality from  eternity.  At  some  point,  decided  on  by  himself,  He 
created  the  world  and  time  began.  Until  recently,  this  was  gen- 
erally held  to  have  been  about  six  thousand  years  ago. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  creation  of  the  world  man  was  created. 
He  was  a  perfect  being,  made  in  the  image  of  God.  But,  by 
voluntary  transgression,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  sin,  misery,  and 
death.  A  rebel  against  God,  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  love  or 
mercy.  This  condition  so  infected  the  race  that  all  human  beings 
were  born  corrupt,  and  worthy  of  endless  punishment. 

3.  By  supernatural  revelation,  through  prophets  and  inspired 
writers,  God  condescended  to  tell  men  the  condition  they  were  in, 
—  i,  e.,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  himself. 

4.  This  revelation  also  pictured  the  relation  between  man  and 
God  as  it  ought  to  be.  Man  dreams  of  the  divine  forgiveness 
here  and  of  heavenly  felicity,  as  the  result  of  it,  forever. 

5.  This  revelation  is  supposed  to  set  forth  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  God's  pardon  and  of  human  deliverance.  The  Second 
person  in  the  Trinity  has  volunteered  to  be  a  sacrifice.  By  accept- 
ing this  divine  provision,  man  succeeds  in  getting  once  more  into 
right  relations  with  God.  The  one  purpose,  then,  the  aim  of  all 
Christian  endeavor,  is  just  this.  All  the  churches,  the  preaching, 
the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the  rituals,  the  services,  have  this  for  their 
one  motive-power  and  objective  point. 

The  value  of  Christianity  has  been,  of  course,  in  the  amount  of 
truth  it  has  held  and  taught,  and  the  amount  of  service  it  has 
rendered  in  helping  men  into  right  relations  with  God.  But 
should  anything  happen  radically  to  change  the  convictions  of 
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men  as  to  the  actual  relations  in  which  they  stand  towards  God, 
or  as  to  the  validity  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
better  these  relations,  it  would  of  necessity  result  that  radical 
changes  would  take  place  in  the  Christian  system  itself.  Should 
these  changed  convictions  lead  the  world  farther  away  from  the 
truth,  it  would  of  course  be  a  serious  calamity.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  prove  to  be  a  step  forward  and  upward,  so 
bringing  the  world  nearer  to  the  truth,  then  equally  of  course  it 
would  be  an  unspeakable  blessing.  It  behooves,  therefore,  all  stu- 
dents, teachers,  writers,  and  preachers  to  handle  these  matters 
with  a  free,  open,  serious,  and  earnest  mind. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  fundamental  postulates  of  the  great, 
historic  ^^  orthodox  "  system  are  now  challenged  and  called  seri- 
ously in  question.  Let  us,  therefore,  note  carefully  what  has 
occurred,  and  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  seriousness  of  this 
challenge. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  worth  while  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the 
demonstration  of  the  Copemican  theory  of  the  universe  gave  a 
most  disquieting  shock  to  the  settled  convictions  of  Christendom. 
The  world  of  Ptolemy  was  admirably  adapted  to  be  an  appropriate 
stage  on  which  to  play  the  drama  of  redemption.  It  seemed  lost 
and  out  of  place  in  the  Copemican  world.  Then,  unfortunately, 
the  church  had  committed  herself  to  the  old  theory  as  infallibly 
revealed.  Undoubtedly  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  belief 
in  the  righteousness  and  safety  of  free  thinking  by  the  discovery 
that,  in  such  an  important  matter,  the  ^^  infallible  '^  church  had 
mistaken.  But,  though  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike  declared  the 
new  ideas  to  be  irreligious  and  atheistic,  a  compromise  was 
patched  up  and  things  settled  down  to  comparative  quiet. 

But  a  new  and  more  threatening  source  of  disturbance  arose  in 
the  form  of  the  very  modern  science  of  geology.  This  discredited 
the  so-called  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  and  the  supposed  bibli- 
cal chronology.  It  changed  the  accepted  order  of  the  creative 
acts,  and  turned  the  six  days  into  uncounted  periods  of  time.  All 
this  was  not  human  doubt  or  speculation,  but  only  a  reading  of 
the  demonstrated  word  of  God  recorded  in  the  rock  volume  of 
the  earth  itself.  Along  with  this  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the 
earth  came  a  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  man  as  well. 

As  the  result,  again,  of  the  opening  up  of  the  whole  earth  to 
scholarly  investigation,  there  has  arisen  the  science  of  Comparative 
Religions.  The  mythologies,  legends,  traditions,  folk-lore,  and 
fairy  tales  of  the  world  have  been  studied.     How  wonder  stories 
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spring  up,  and  how  religions  grow,  and  on  what  evidence  (?)  mira- 
culous tales  are  accepted,  —  all  the^e  have  been  brought  to  light. 
The  result  of  these  things  has  been  a  criticism  that  sifts  and 
weighs,  and  separates  the  true  from  the  false. 

Of  more  importance  than  either  of  these,  while  accepting  and 
including  them  all,  is  what  I  shall  venture  to  call  the  demonstra- 
ted science  of  Evolution  and  Darwinism.  Here  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  the  sake  of  giving  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  it  is  well  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Herbert 
Spencer  had  begun  his  work,  and  had  published  hints  of  what  was 
coming,  before  the  appearance  of  the  ''Origin  of  Species."  I 
mark  this  because  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  Mr. 
Spencer  is  only  a  gleaner  in  the  field  of  Darwin's  discoveries*  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  Darwinism  is  only  a  subordinate  province 
in  the  universal  kingdom  of  Evolution.  Great  discoveries  do  not 
come  all  at  once.  Darwin  had  been  preceded  by  the  guesses  and 
speculations  of  such  men  as  Lamarck,  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire,  and 
his  own  grandfather,  to  say  nothing  of  some  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers.  It  is  enough  glory  for  Darwin  that  he  discovered 
at  least  one  vera  causa^  and  so  turned  speculation  into  science. 

As  to  the  status  of  Darwinism  at  the  present  time,  I  will  simply 
quote  the  opinions  of  two  authorities.  In  a  private  letter  to  my- 
self, dated  October  29,  1890,  Mr.  John  Fiske  writes :  "  I  do  not 
know  of  any  living  scientific  man,  of  any  account,  opposed  to 
Darwinism  as  a  whole,  though  of  course  there  is  (as  there  ought 
to  be)  much  diversity  as  to  subsidiary  questions."  In  September, 
1876,  Professor  Huxley  gave  three  lectures  on  Evolution  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  in  New  York.  In  closing  his  second  lecture  he  said, 
"  In  my  next  lecture  I  will  take  up  what  I  venture  to  call  the 
demonstrative  evidence  of  evolution."  Towards  the  close  of  this 
third  lecture  he  declared :  "  The  doctrine  of  evolution  at  the  pres- 
ent time  rests  upon  exactly  as  secure  a  foundation  as  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Its  basis  is 
precisely  of  the  same  cJiaract^.^^ 

For  myself,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  matter  can  be  put  in 
such  a  way  as  to  rationally  compel  at  least  provisional  acceptance 
by  all  intelligent  and  free  minds.  First,  as  to  the  earth  itself, 
one  of  three  things  must  be  true :  Either  the  earth  was  always 
as  it  is  now ;  or  it  was  suddenly  created  in  the  precise  condition 
in  which  we  now  find  it ;  or  else  it  has  grown  into  its  present  con- 
dition through  a  long  course  of  progressive  changes.  No  one 
advances  the  claim  that  it  has  always  been  as  it  is  to-day ;  so  we 
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need  not  consider  this  notion.  That  it  was  suddenly  created  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  it,  there  exists  not  one  slightest 
particle  of  proof.  That  it  has  come  into  its  present  condition 
through  a  process  of  continuous  and  progressive  changes,  there  is 
a  large  body  of  evidence.  This  is  backed  up  by  the  fact  that 
worlds  and  systems  can  now  be  observed  in  process  of  growth  in 
the  skies  over  our  heads. 

Of  these  three  theories,  then,  it  is  apparent  that  two  have 
absolutely  no  proof  whatsoever  in  their  favor;  while  the  third 
(which  is  Evolution)  not  only  has  an  almost  overwhelming  body 
of  evidence,  but  it  has  all  the  evidence  there  is.  As  between  three 
theories,  two  of  which  have  no  proof  whatever,  and  the  other  of 
which  even  has  only  some  proof  (to  say  nothing  of  its  quantity),  no 
reasonable  man  can  for  one  moment  hesitate  after  he  clearly  sees 
the  situation.  Does  not  this  simple  line  of  thought  amount  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  at  least  so  far  as  our 
earth  is  concerned  ? 

Let  us  now  pursue  a  similar  line  of  reasoning  concerning  Dar- 
winism, or  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  origin  of  man.  Here, 
also,  there  are  three  theories,  all  of  which  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  I 
will  call  thinkable.  We  know  that  there  was  a  time  when  man  was 
not  on  this  planet.  By  what  process  then  did  he  get  here  ?  Either 
he  was  suddenly  created,  or  he  was  bom  of  parents  very  much  un- 
like himself  (as,  for  example,  as  if  a  dog  were  bom  of  a  horse), 
or  else  he  has  appeared  as  the  result  of  slow  and  progressive 
changes  in  animal  forms,  and  was  bom  at  last  of  parents  only 
slightly  unlike  himself.  One  of  these  three  theories  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  persons  who  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  thinking.  Here 
again  (let  it  be  carefully  noted)  in  favor  of  either  of  the  first 
two  theories  there  exists  not  one  slightest  particle  of  proof.  All 
the  proof  there  is,  and  the  amount  is  very  large  and  constantly 
accumulating,  is  in  favor  of  the  last  theory,  which  is  Darwinism. 
Whatever  "  missing  links  "  or  breaks  there  may  be,  then,  however 
scientists  may  still  differ  as  to  minor  matters,  this  much  is  clear : 
there  is  no  proof  in  favor  of  anything  but  Darwinism,  and  in  its 
favor  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  evidence. 

Are  we  not  rationally  compelled  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
earth,  to  say  that  all  reasonable  and  free  thinkers  must  be  Darwin- 
ians ?  There  is  no  reasonable  choice.  The  man  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  has  no  right  even  to  an  opinion,  while  he  who  is 
familiar  with  them  and  is  not  a  Darwinian  declares  one  of  two 
things,  either  that  he  is  the  slave  of  a  bias  that  will  not  let  him  be 
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rational,  or  else  that  there  is  some  defect  in  his  mental  mechanism 
itself.  In  the  light  of  all  that  is  known  at  present  there  is  simply 
no  other  alternative. 

Before  we  go  on  to  consider  impending  changes  of  belief,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  note  the  mental  attitude  of  those  who  claim 
to  represent  the  historic  "  orthodoxy  "  of  the  church.  At  one  ex- 
treme we  find  Brother  Jasper,  who  still  clings  firmly  to  his  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  teaching  and  declares  that  ^^  The  sun  do 
move ! "  He  shares  with  no  one  else,  probably,  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  last  of  the  followers  of  Ptolemy.  Then  comes 
a  class  represented  by  no  less  distinguished  a  man  than  Rev.  Dr. 
William  G.  T.  Shedd.  These  are  not  troubled  by  modem  thought 
because  they  pay  no  attention  to  it.  A  distinguished  college 
president  in  the  West  (now  dead)  told  me  once  that  Professor 
Shedd  said  to  him  that  he  did  not  regard  as  worth  reading  any 
of  the  books  written  since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  quite  natu- 
ral, I  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  controversies  of  the  nineteenth.  Then 
there  are  those  who  cannot  be  false  to  the  instincts  and  duties  of 
scholarship,  but  who  cling  to  the  old  beliefs  as  long  as  they  can 
reason  out  what  seems  to  them  any  sort  of  solid  ground  on  which 
to  stand.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this,  provided  there  is  no 
paltering  with  facts,  and  there  is  a  loyal  allegiance  to  truth  so 
far  as  it  is  seen.  Then  there  is  another  large  class,  made  up 
of  those  who  have  thought  they  heard  a  divine  voice,  like  Abra- 
ham, and  who  have  gone  out  at  its  bidding,  without  a  too  prudent 
inquiry  as  to  whither  it  would  lead  them.  At  the  other  extreme 
to  Brother  Jasper  are  the  ignorant  and  shallow  echoers  of  what 
they  suppose  to  be  Darwinism,  who  consider  it  a  matter  of  pride 
to  declare  that  the  humbug  of  the  universe  is  found  out  at  last, 
and  that  it  is  only  ^*  dirt." 

Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  tremendous  upheaval  of  modern 
thought  ?  It  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  age  is  in  labor,  and  is 
giving  birth  to  a  new  and  unspeakably  grander  revelation  of 
truth.  It  is  a  flood  of  light  that  drives  the  weak-eyed  to  the 
antique  dimness  of  the  cloister  and  leaves  many  others  in  the  con- 
dition of  him  who  saw  men  only  "as  trees  walking."  When 
the  Copernican  theory  displaced  the  Ptolemaic,  no  one  of  the 
stars  was  put  out.  So  to-day  religion  itself  is  in  no  danger.  But 
there  is  going  on  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  the  old 
theories  that  constitute  "historic"  Christianity  and  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  grander  religion  that  is  to  be  the  next  step  of 
humanity  towards  God. 
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Let  us  recall  now  the  religious  type-form,  and  ask  careful  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  radical  change  of  belief  in  any  one  part 
of  the  type  compels  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole.  A  theory 
about  God  (or  the  "  power  not  ourselves  "),  a  theory  about  man, 
a  theory  as  to  the  actual  relation  existing  between  these  two,  a 
theory  as  to  what  the  relation  ought  to  be,  a  theory  as  to  what  is 
necessary  to  attain  this  right  relation  —  here  is  the  type.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  any  one  of  these  be  changed  it  will  result  in  a 
change  of  them  all.  If,  for  example,  God.  is  not  what  we  thought 
Him,  then,  no  matter  what  we  are,  the  relation  between  us  cannot 
be  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  So  our  idea  of  the  relation  that 
ought  to  exist  is  changed,  and,  of  course,  the  method  to  be  em- 
ployed also.  A  religion  is  a  vertebrate,  and  we  cannot  change  the 
structure  of  one  limb  without  reconstituting  the  whole. 

We  are  now  ready  to  note  the  effect  of  that  new  revelation  of 
truth  that  is  called  Evolution  or  Darwinism.  At  one  stroke  it 
abolishes  the  supernatural  creation  of  man,  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
primeval  human  perfection,  and  the  fall  of  man.  It  also  abolishes 
the  old  idea  of  God,  as  a  being  outside  the  universe,  creating  by 
fiat,  governing  from  without,  and  related  to  man  as  a  king  to  his 
subjects.  Religion  and  morals  are  no  longer  laws  imposed  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  governor  and  hedged  about  by  arbitrary  rewards 
and  penalties.  Sin  is  not  something  to  be  arbitrarily  ^'  forgiven,"  in 
the  old  sense ;  prayer  is  not  a  power  to  interfere  in  the  working  of 
the  universe ;  and  miracle  is  not  so  much  disproved  as  rendered 
unthinkable,  since  we  cannot  imagine  God  as  interfering  with 
himself,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  external  "  nature  "  with  which 
He  can  interfere.  Evolution  does  not  dethrone  God,  but  en- 
thrones Him  more  securely  than  ever.  For  the  universe,  from 
the  grandest  star  down  through  dust  grain  to  the  unimaginable 
minuteness  of  the  dreamed-of  '^  atom,"  is  only  the  manifestation 
of  the  eternal  and  tireless  energy  and  working  of  the  Infinite  God. 
God,  then,  was  never  so  near  and  never  so  accessible.  Materi- 
alism as  a  universe-theory  has  been  slain  by  science  itself. 
Already  we  are  on  the  eve  of  such  physical  discoveries  as  seem  to 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  ineffable  glory  of  God  himself. 
Those  who  still  claim  to  be  materialists  have  been  compelled,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  fact,  to  invent  "  mind-stuff  "  and  "atom 
souls,"  and  so  to  change  their  definition  of  "  dead  "  matter  as  to 
recognize  the  magnificent  tnith  that  it  is  pulsing  and  thrilling 
with  an  infinite  life. 

The  old  conception  of  God  then,  as  well  as  the  old  conception 
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of  man,  is  hopelessly  gone.  There  has  never  been  any  fall,  but 
only  ascent.  Humanity  is  not  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  so 
not  under  his  condemnation.  It  of  course  necessarily  follows 
that  Man  is  not  in  need  of  any  '^  salvation  "  in  the  theological  sense 
of  that  word.  The  whole  dogmatic  and  practical  machinery  of 
the  old  church  is  therefore  adapted  only  to  ^'delivering"  him 
from  a  condition  which,  in  reality,  does  not  exist.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  Fall  grew  up  as,  perhaps, 
the  best  attempt  then  possible  to  account  for  the  observed  facts 
of  moral  and  physical  evil,  suffering  and  death.  But  Evolution 
accounts  for  these  things  not  only  as  naturally  and  fully,  but  in 
a  way  far  more  consistent  with  the  honor  of  God  and  with  hope 
for  man. 

The  old  historic  theory  of  "orthodox"  Christianity  is  thus 
hopelessly  discredited.  It  is  dead,  no  matter  how  long  it  may 
seem  to  have  life.  However  strongly  intrenched  in  popular  belief 
the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe  may  have  been,  when  Gralileo 
first  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  it  was  dead.  He 
had  discovered  a  truth  of  God  which  made  it  impossible  that  the 
old  conception  should  survive.  Henceforth  it  was  only  a  question 
of  intelligence  and  of  time.  So  to-day  the  demonstrated  truths  of 
evolution  make  it  impossible  for  the  old  notions  of  Christianity  to 
survive.  Again,  it  is  only  a  question  of  intelligence  and  time. 
The  thought  about  God  is  proved  to  be  incorrect.  The  thought 
about  man  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect.  The  thought  as  to 
the  actual  relations  existing  between  God  and  man  is  proved  to 
be  incorrect.  So,  however  fine  the  dream  of  relations  such  as 
ought  to  exist,  it  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  means  of  bringing 
about  ideal  relations,  having  been  based  on  misconception  as  to 
the  real  conditions,  must  also  be  beside  the  point. 

Intellectual  houses,  not  being  amenable  to  the  law  of  gravity, 
can  be  the  scene  of  curious  happenings.  If  from  beneath  a  house 
of  wood  or  stone  the  entire  foundation  be  suddenly  removed,  it 
visibly  and  audibly  tumbles  about  the  ears  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  the  basis  of  an  intellectual  establishment  may  be  suddenly 
taken  away  and  the  owner  appear  to  be  quite  unconscious  that 
anything  has  happened.  The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man  is  up- 
questionably  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  "  orthodox  "  Christianity.  Yet  hundreds  of  preachers  who 
freely  admit  that  the  advances  of  modem  knowledge  have  removed 
it  clean  away,  do  not  seem  to  see  any  re,ason  why  they  should  not 
go  right  on  with  their  ecclesiastical  housekeeping  just  the  same. 
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Still  the  world  does  actually  get  on,  though  after  its  own  some- 
what curious  and  lumbering  fashion.  As  an  illustration  of  its 
methods  of  progress,  let  us  note  the  progressive  changes  of  belief 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Bible.  When  it  is  first  established 
as  the  infallible  source  of  authority  for  all  Protestants  as  over 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  the  belief  is  that  it  is 
verbally  inspired,  as  literally  as  though  written  by  the  very  finger 
of  God.  But  this  position  proves  untenable.  Then  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration  is  held,  to  the  e£Fect  that  the  Bible  teaches 
no  error  of  any  kind,  and  does  teach  all  truths  that  man  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  salvation.  But  this  theory  also  proves  unten- 
able. It  is  settled  that  the  writers  made  mistakes  in  history  and 
in  science,  for  example.  So  a  new  doctrine  arises,  that  the  Bible 
was  not  intended  to  teach  history  and  science ;  yet  it  is  infallible 
concerning  all  spiritual  mattei*s,  that  is,  in  religion  and  morals. 
When  this  position,  too,  has  to  be  given  up,  the  Scriptures  are  still 
specially  set  apart  from  all  other  books  as  being  those  into  which 
God  has  been  peculiarly  written. 

A  process  like  this  has  been  going  on  concerning  the  historic 
Christian  scheme  as  a  whole.  The  fall  of  man  is  given  up,  or  it 
shrinks  to  the  proportions  of  a  parable  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  individual  soul  as  it  first  becomes  conscious  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions. The  miraculous  mission  of  the  prophets,  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  supematuralism  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  waved  to  one 
side.  Even  in  the  New  Testament,  miracle  ceases  to  be  a  proof 
of  the  nature  and  the  mission  of  the  Christ,  and  is  only  mildly 
accepted  on  the  supposition  that  a  wonderful  being  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  wonderful  works.  So  Constantine  said  it  was 
only  fitting  that  such  a  being  should  ^'  invent  a  new  way  of  being 
bom."  The  supernatural  claims  of  the  church  are  gradually 
abandoned.  ^^  Unbaptized  infants  "  are  taken  out  of  even  ^^  the 
easiest  room  in  hell,"  and  admitted  to  paradise.  The  number  of 
the  hopelessly  lost  is  reduced  until  only  those  are  left  whom  God 
himself  is  not  able  to  save,  because  He  bestowed  on  them  the  fatal 
gift  of  free-will,  so  that  they  are  able  permanently  to  defy  the 
Almighty.  But  why  even  these  few  should  wish  to  do  so  is  not 
made  very  clear. 

To  such  a  pass,  then,  has  the  old  system  come.  The  ^^  irrepres- 
sible conflict,"  however,  still  goes  on.  A  leading  Congregationalist 
("orthodox")  minister  has  recently  written  me,  "Evolution  is  the 
law  of  the  relation  of  all  things  in  time,  including  Jesus ; "  again 
he  says,  "  The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  all-oomprehensive,  or  it  is 
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nothing."  This  has  long  been  my  own  belief.  In  canying  this 
discussion,  then,  to  its  fitting  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  carefully  examine  the  question  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
history,  character  or  teaching  of  Jesus  that  compels  us  to  consider 
him  an  exception  to  the  great  law  of  religious  growth. 

One  striking  fact  meets  us  at  the  very  outset.  We  can  start 
with  a  time  when  Jesus  was  viewed  as  simply  a  man,  and  we  can 
trace  every  step  of  the  natural  evolution  of  the  idea  which,  it  is 
said,  a  supernatural  theory  is  needed  to  account  for.  But  when  we 
can  see  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  in  the  very  process  of  natural 
development,  is  it  not  apparent  that,  all  the  while,  we  are  in  the 
realm  of  the  natural  ? 

It  seems  strange  to  us  to-day  that  anybody  should  ever  think  of 
a  man  as  being  also  a  god.  So  far  is  it  from  our  ordinary  methods 
of  thought  that  the  very  strangeness  of  it  influences  us.  We  are 
apt  to  think  that  there  must  have  been  some  extraordinary  reason 
for  so  extraordinary  a  thought.  But  we  need  to  remember  that 
the  apotheosis  of  Jesus  took  place  in  an  age  and  a  country  where 
the  process  was  common  and  familiar.  The  deification  of  man 
might  almost  be  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  the  age.  It  was  a 
regular  custom  to  deify  the  Roman  emperors  as  they  died.  But 
Augustus  became  a  god  even  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  worshiped 
and  treated  as  the  source  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  then  uni- 
versal in  almost  every  peasant's  cottage  throughout  the  empire. 
It  is  most  significant  that  this  process  of  seating  Jesus  on  the 
divine  throne  should  take  place  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  such  deifications  were  considered  natural.  It  took  about 
three  hundred  years  for  the  growing  dogma  to  become  complete 
in  the  finished  form  of  the  Trinity,  and  every  step  of  the  advance 
can  be  easily  followed.  It  is  not  necessary  now  and  here  to  trace 
all  these  steps  in  detail.  I  wish  only  to  note  some  curious  indica- 
tions of  a  double  story  in  the  Gospels  themselves.  These  plainly 
show  the  earlier  tradition  already  beginning  to  be  overlaid  by  the 
later  thought. 

If  Jesus  be  correctly  reported,  he  taught  in  the  plainest  possible 
words  that  he  should  return  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  change  the 
old  order  and  set  up  his  supernatural  kingdom  before  the  genera- 
tion to  which  he  was  speaking  should  have  passed  away.  Even 
if  he  be  not  correctly  reported,  the  fact  that  he  was  believed  to 
have  thus  spoken  reveals  plainly  the  popular  expectation.  This 
conception  is  apparent  throughout  the  New  Testament.  Paul 
teaches  it ;  and  the  Apocalypse  is  all  on  tiptoe  in  anticipation  of 
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the  astounding  event  to  come.  In  the  face  of  such  a  general 
belief,  of  course,  it  would  not  occur  to  any  one  to  write  a  biogra- 
phy or  record  of  Jesus.  The  story  simply  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  was  taught  by  the  catechists.  When,  however,  he  did 
not  come,  the  early  Christians  not  only  began  to  revise  their 
opinions,  but  also  to  feel  the  need  of  some  more  permanent  ac- 
count of  the  great  life  and  the  wondrous  sayings.  Thus,  in  the 
most  natural  way  in  the  world,  the  gospel  narratives  came  into 
shape.  Who  their  editors  were,  no  one  now  can  tell  with  any 
certainty. 

Let  us  now  notice  a  few  of  the  indications  of  the  double  story 
referred  to.  The  genealogical  table  in  Matthew  is  evidently  a 
part  of  the  earlier  tradition  current  before  the  miraculous  con- 
ception was  heard  of.  It  traces  the  ancestry  of  Joseph ;  and  it  is 
evident  that,  if  Joseph  was  not  the  father  of  Jesus,  the  table  has 
no  more  to  do  with  Jesus  than  it  has  with  anybody  else.  Intended 
to  prove  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David,  it  does  not  prove  his 
descent  from  anybody,  on  the  theory  of  the  supernatural  birth.  In 
the  face  of  this  tremendous  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (on  the  "  orthodox  "  theory)  it  is  of  only  secondary  impor- 
tance to  point  out  that  this  table  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
tables  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Turn  now  to  the  stories  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  As  recorded  in 
Matthew  and  in  Luke,  they  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion. But,  important  as  this  fact  is,  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  it 
now.  I  desire  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  naive  and  unconscious 
indications  of  a  theory  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Jesus  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  these  stories.  In  this  wonder  world,  an  angel 
visits  Elizabeth  and  foretells  the  birth  of  John.  Another  angel 
visits  Mary  and  prophesies  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Another  still  visits 
Joseph  and  lets  him  into  the  marvelous  secret.  When,  at  the 
age  of  eight  days,  the  child  is  brought  for  presentation  in  the 
temple,  the  prophet  Simeon  and  the  prophetess  Anna  recognize 
his  miraculous  origin  and  nature.  If  these  stories  are  true,  Joseph 
and  Mary,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  Simeon  and  Anna  and  a 
whole  circle  of  relatives  at  least  knew  who  Jesus  was,  —  the 
supernatural  Son  of  God.  Yet  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he 
goes  up  to  the  Temple  with  Joseph  and  Mary,  they  are  astonished 
beyond  measure  that  he  should  show  a  precocity  that  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  doctors.  When  on  the  day  of  their  return  they 
find  he  is  not  in  their  company,  they  are  as  anxious  and  troubled 
as  though  they  supposed  a  supernatural  being  was  not  capable  of 
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taking  care  of  himself  overnight.  When  he  says  "  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  "  they  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  he  is  talking  about.  At  a  later  time,  when  the 
much  more  modest  claim  is  put  forth  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  his 
own  brothers  (who  must  have  heard  something  about  the  super- 
natural birth)  scout  the  whole  notion,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  The  story  of  the  visit  to  the  Temple  evidently  belongs 
to  the  period  before  Jesus  was  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as 
an  ordinary  human  child. 

This  untangling  of  the  different,  confusing  and  contradictory 
traditions  might  be  carried  much  fai*ther.  This  much  is  here  set 
down  only  to  indicate  the  undoubted  fact  of  their  existence.  But 
two  or  three  other  points  are  worth  noting  as  bearing  on  the 
natural  growth  of  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  nature  and  origin 
of  Jesus.  In  a  preserved  fragment  of  one  of  the  lost  gospels  is 
a  hint  of  a  tradition  once  cun*ent  that  Joseph  was  the  father  of 
Jesus,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  his  mother.  The  notion  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  fluctuating  condition  of  thought  and  fancy  in 
that  far-away  time. 

The  church  fathers  make  curious  unconscious  confessions.  One 
of  them  condescends  to  argue  with  a  heathen  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  mythology,  and  pleads  that  it  is  no  more  strange  that  the 
Christian  God  should  have  a  son  by  a  mortal  mother  than  that 
similar  things  should  occur  among  the  Olympian  deities.  St.  Chry- 
sostom  acknowledges  that  it  was  not  known  at  first  that  Jesus  was 
anything  more  than  a  man,  and  that  Joseph  was  supposed  to  be 
his  father.  He  even  thinks  that,  under  divine  guidance,  Joseph 
and  Mary  were  married  on  purpose  to  conceal  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  virgin-bom.  Conceal  from  whom  ?  From  the  Devil ;  for 
the  Devil,  being  able  to  understand  prophecy,  was  on  the  lookout 
for  virgins  likely  to  become  mothers,  in  order  that  he  might 
frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Almighty.  Others  said  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  from  the  Devil  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  really  the 
second  person  in  the  divine  and  eternal  Trinity,  for  unless  the  Evil 
One  supposed  Jesus  to  be  a  man,  he  would  not  think  he  could 
compass  his  death.  In  this  case,  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation 
would  have  come  to  naught.  God  was  represented  as  having  made 
a  bargain  with  the  Devil,  by  virtue  of  which  Satan  was  to  have 
Jesus  in  exchange  for  souls  purchased  by  his  death.  Had  the 
Devil  known  that  Jesus  was  God,  and  so  could  not  be  kept  in 
hell,  he  would  not  have  agreed  to  this  contract.  So,  by  a  master- 
stroke of  guile  on  the  part  of  God,  the  Devil  was  cheated  of  his 
prey. 
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These  facts  are  important  for  two  reasons.  They  show  us  what 
sort  of  stuff  was  regarded  as  reasoning,  evidence  and  proof,  in 
the  days  when  the  dogma  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  grew  up.  They 
also  show  very  clearly  that  the  belief  was  an  afterthought,  not  at 
all  a  belief  held  from  the  beginning.  One  of  the  plainest  of  all 
plain  facts  then  is  that  the  belief  in  the  Trinity  is  only  an  illus- 
tration of  the  natural  evolution  of  religious  ideas  and  dogmas.  It 
grew  as  naturally  out  of  the  mental  soil  of  the  age  as  the  story  of 
Hercules  or  King  Arthur  grew  up  in  other  times.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  known  origin  and  nature  of  Jesus  that  requires  us 
to  think  of  him  as  outside  the  order  of  natural  evolution. 

Is  there  anything  in  his  teaching  that  compels  us  to  think  of 
him  as  more  than  human  ?  Fine  and  high  as  it  confessedly  is,  it 
seems  only  the  natural  outflowering  of  the  thought  of  his  age. 
Indeed  much  that  seems  most  characteristic  and  noble  was  original 
with  him  only  in  the  clearness  and  freshness  of  its  utterance. 
The  thought  itself  was  older.  The  Golden  Bule  was  taught  by 
Confucius  and  Oautama ;  and  Hillel  was  before  Jesus  in  declar- 
ing it  even  among  the  Jews.  Did  Jesus  do  anything  that  lifts 
him  out  of  the  range  of  humanity  ?  The  miracles  attributed  to 
him  are  no  more  wonderful  than  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
those  said  to  have  been  performed  by  his  disciples. 

Does  Jesus  seem  to  be  more  than  a  man  ?  The  reply  to  this 
question  seems  to  me  to  depend  entirely  upon  our  own  subjective 
ideas  as  to  what  is  possible  to  humanity.  If  we  start  out  with  a 
poor  and  mean  theory  of  man,  of  course  we  can  easily  lift  Jesus, 
in  our  thought,  above  it.  When  some  one  asked  Father  Taylor 
if  he  thought  there  had  ever  been  anybody  as  good  as  Jesus,  he 
(a  Methodist  Perfectionist)  on  the  contrary,  replied,  "  Millions  I  " 
If  we  should  arbitrarily  set  the  limit  of  poetic  achievement  at 
what  Marlowe  and  Dryden  and  Milton  attained,  it  would  be  easy 
then  to  exalt  Shakespeare,  and  declare  that  he  could  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  theory  that  he  was  greater  than  man.  But  who 
has  authority  to  set  the  level  of  the  humanly  possible  so  low  as  to 
leave  out  the  towering  stature  of  the  Nazarene  ?  Until  some  one 
can  authoritatively  set  the  limit  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 
the  saying  that  Jesus  was  more  than  a  man  must  be,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  only  an  arbitrary  act  of  human  and  so  presumably  falli- 
ble judgment. 

How,  again,  are  we  to  know,  in  the  light  of  only  fallible  records, 
whether  the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  the  ideal  Christ  of  to- 
day are  one  ?    Twice  in  my  life  have  I  asked  clergymen  if,  when 
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they  spoke  of  "  Christ "  so  often,  they  always  meant  the  historic 
Jesus,  and  in  both  cases  the  answer  was  ^^  No."  Each  of  them 
told  me  he  had  in  mind  the  great  ideal  of  human  perfection. 
One  of  these  clergymen  was  a  Unitarian,  and  the  other  was 
Orthodox.  So  practically  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  person  of 
Jesus  has  been  clothed  upon  with  all  the  higher  and  finer  dreams 
of  the  ages.  But,  should  we  grant  that  he  was  the  perfect  and 
ideal  man,  this  does  not  prove  him  to  have  been  more.  Even 
tiiough  he  were  God,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  fact  could  have 
been  manifested  within  the  limits  of  humanity.  A  god  in  human 
form  could  be  no  more  than  a  perfect  man,  without  ceasing  to  be 
man.  When  he  becomes  a  man  he  limits  himself  to  the  scope  of 
humanity.  lie  thinks  through  a  man's  brain,  he  loves  with  a 
man's  heart,  he  aspires  with  a  man's  soul,  he  veils  himself  with  a 
man's  body.  He  could  then  manifest  no  more  of  the  god  than  the 
man  could  hold.  If  Hercules  casts  aside  his  club,  and  arms  him- 
self with  a  reed  from  the  brook,  his  giant  strength  thenceforth  must 
be  measured  by  the  reed.  He  can  strike  no  heavier  blow  than 
the  reed  can  bear.  So,  if  God  in  very  deed  should  come  into  a 
man.  He  could  appear  no  more  than  ideal  manhood.  Whether, 
then,  God  came  down  from  above  and  took  possession  of  a  man, 
or  God  evolved  the  divine  in  man  from  beneath  until  it  blossomed 
out  into  humanity's  ideal,  I  do  not  see  why  the  results  would 
not  be  precisely  the  same.  How,  from  the  outside,  at  least,  would 
any  one  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  ? 

To  the  theistic  evolutionist  there  thus  appears  to  be  no  reason 
for  making  Jesus  an  exception  to  God's  ordinary  method  of 
working.  The  supposed  necessity  is  only  a  survival  (perhaps  un- 
conscious on  the  part  of  the  thinker)  of  the  old  ideas  of  God's 
methods.  If  Evolution  be  the  divine  method  of  galaxy-aud- 
world-making,  the  method  of  the  development  of  life  on  earth, 
why  should  we  try  to  "  help  out "  God  in  our  thinking,  as  though 
certain  things  were  too  much  for  Him  unless  He  resorted  to  ex- 
traordinary methods?  Instead  of  piety,  this  looks  very  much 
like  the  perversity  and  pride  of  personal  opinion. 

The  historic  "  orthodoxy  "  of  Christianity,  I  repeat,  is  hopelessly 
discredited  by  modern  knowledge.  The  thought  of  God  as  an  ex- 
ternal, arbitrary  governor  is  gone.  The  thought  of  man  as  a  fallen 
being,  and  so  a  willful  rebel,  is  also  gone.  The  old  conception  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  is  gone.  So  the  old  methods 
of  reconciliation  are  demonstrably  uncalled  for.  They  are  the  work 
of  human  imagination  dealing  with  the  raw  material  of  miscon- 
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ception.  A  clearer  light  of  knowledge  shines  on  our  pathway. 
It  is  a  most  striking  fact  (almost  more  striking,  considering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  than  the  claims  that  have  been  made  on 
his  behalf)  that  Jesus  himself  never  taught  the  ^^  essential  points ' ' 
that  have  made  up  the  ^^  Christian  "  scheme.  Free  therefore  from 
those  entanglements  of  demonstrated  error,  his  great  teachings  and 
his  spiritual  attitude,  God-ward  and  man-ward,  still  shine  before 
us  a  star  of  leadership.  So,  as  the  dogmatic  system  falls  away 
from  him,  the  real  Jesus  is  given  back  to  us,  dearer  than  ever 
before. 

Religion  remains,  to  grow  to  more  and  more.  As  it  ceases  to  be 
a  "  scheme  *'  for  "  soul-saving,"  it  becomes  a  life.  It  breaks  over 
the  bounds  of  days  and  rituals  and  abolishes  the  distinction  between 
"  secular  "  and  "  sacred."  All  life  becomes  sacred,  for  in  all  daily 
work  and  play,  as  well  as  in  services  called  religious,  man  is  face 
to  face  with  God.  He  is  our  environment ;  and  to  become  ad- 
justed to  Him  is  the  condition  of  all  life,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. All  truth  is  his  word.  Every  e£Fort  to  better  the  world  is 
service  of  Him.  All  admiration  of  that  which  is  above  us  is 
worship  of  Him.  All  aspiration,  all  outreaching  of  our  life  to- 
wards Him,  is  prayer.  The  universe  is  his  temple  and  the  stars 
are  his  altar-lights. 

In  the  days  to  come,  as  we  recognize  that  each  new  truth  is 
a  new  word  of  God,  religious  progress  will  be  a  duty  and  not  a 
crime.  To  find  out  more  and  more  of  the  vital  laws  of  God,  in 
nature,  in  government,  in  society,  in  industry,  in  the  body,  heart, 
mind  and  soul,  —  this  will  be  the  one  great  endeavor.  To  know 
and  obey  will  be  found  the  one  good.  So  it  will  be  seen  ever 
more  and  more  clearly  that  the  religious  search  is  the  search  for 
the  secret  of  life.  As  they  discover  this  secret,  men  shall  have 
life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly. 

MiNOT  J.  Savage. 

Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston. 
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THE   ORIGIN    AND    MEANING    OF  THE  STORY  OF 

SODOM. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  tbe  late  Professor  Diestel,  of  Tiibio- 
gen,  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  Gen.  xviii.-xix.  22  we  have  a  fusion 
of  two  versions  of  a  popular  Israelitish  story,  in  one  of  which  Yahve 
(Jehovah)  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  single  human  form,  in 
the  other  in  a  group  of  men.  If  this  view  were  correct,  the  case 
would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  description  of  a  divine  appearance 
to  Jacob  in  Gen.  xxviii.  10-22,  where  two  narratives  have  evi- 
dently been  united  by  an  editor.  It  cannot,  however,  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  combination  of  narratives  in  Gen.  xviii.-xix. ; 
putting  Gen.  xix.  29  aside  (the  solitary  passage  from  the  late 
Priestly  Narrative),  we  have  no  linguistic  grounds  for  analysing 
these  two  chapters  into  heterogeneous  elements.  Two  courses  are 
open  to  us.  We  may  suppose  with  Mr.  Fripp  ^  that  in  the  story 
as  it  was  penned  by  the  narrator  whom  we  call  the  Yahvist,  the 
divine  Visitor  was  related  to  have  appeared  alone,  and  that  a  later 
editor  (or  later  editors)  not  only  inserted  vv.  17-19  and  22a-33a 
(as  Wellhausen  suggests),  but  consistently  throughout  altered 
"'  the  man  "  into  *'  the  men  "  (once  into  "  three  men,"  and  onoe 
into  "  the  two  angels  "),  "  him  "  into  "  them  "  (I  speak  English- 
wise),  "  thy  "  into  "  your,"  "  he  "  into  "  they,"  and  so  on.  Or  we 
may  hold  with  Wellhausen  ^  that  the  Yahvist  himself  imagined 
Yahvb  to  be  represented  by  three  men,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  Yahve  (who  remained  to  talk  with  Abraham)  and  the 
^^  two  angels  "  who  went  to  Sodom  was  due  to  the  same  later 
writer  who  (as  Wellhausen  rightly  thinks)  introduced  tw.  17-19 
and  22a-33a, —  a  passage  which  reveals  the  existence,  in  the  writer's 
time,  of  doubts  as  to  the  divine  justice  such  as  we  know  to  have 
been  expressed  by  Jeremiah  (xii.  1)  and  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  Wellhausen's  solution  of  the 
problem.  Mr.  Fripp's  theory  compels  him  to  suppose  a  strange 
piece  of  carelessness  in  the  later  editor  at  Gen.  xix.  19-21,  where 
(according  to  his  theory)  an  original  "  he  "  has  once  been  altered 
into  ^'  they,"  but  has  twice  been  left  standing.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  ^^  three  men  "  are  an  apt  symbol  of  the  elohim^  or  divine 

1  Genesis  (1892),  pp.  48-53. 

^  Die  Composition  des  HexateuchSf  pp.  27, 28.  Mr.  Baooiii  in  his  exoellent 
work,  The  Genesis  of  Genesis,  p.  133,  note  f,  seems  to  me  to  misapprehend 
somewhat  Wellhausen's  view. 
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powers,  whom  collectively  the  early  Semites  worshiped  at  each  of 
their  sanctuaries,^  but  whom  Yahve-worshipers  had  long  since 
began  to  view  as  summed  up  in  an  individual  god.  The  in- 
determinateness  of  the  relation  of  ^'  the  men  "  to  Yahve  is  just 
what  we  should  expect  in  an  age  which  had  not  had  the  courage  to 
take  a  new  start  in  religious  thinking. 

It  is  necessary  to  prefix  these  remarks,  my  primary  object  being 
to  trace  the  origin  and  explain  the  significance  of  the  original 
Sodom-«tory,  though  I  shall  not  willingly  close  without  briefly 
setting  forth  the  permanent  religious  significance  both  of  the  ori- 
ginal Yahvistic  story  and  of  the  very  noble  inserted  passages. 

What  is,  it  then,  that  the  original  Yahvistic  story  related  ?  We 
have  seen  in  chap,  xviii.  how,  at  the  sacred  grove  of  Mamre,  Yahve 
visited  his  faithful  servant  Abraham  and  accepted  his  hospitality. 
This  statement  conflicts  with  a  prejudice  of  recent  origin.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  while  the  Aryan  races  bring  the  gods  down  to 
earth  (witness  the  Iliad  and  the  Edda^),  the  Semites  find  their 
gods  in  divinized  natural  objects,  thereby  revealing  an  innate 
tendency  to  supematuralism.  This  view,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether supported  by  the  evidence.  The  Assyrio-Babylonian  and 
the  Israelitish  people,  equally  with  the  Lycaonians,  could  have 
said,  ^^  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men  " 
(Acts  xiv.  11).  Of  the  local  Babylonian  myths  we  know  but 
little,  but  considering  that  "  the  deities  of  the  popular  faith  were 
all  represented  in  human  shape,"  ^  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  visits 
of  the  gods  in  human  form  to  favored  mortals  were  commonly 
reported  in  the  olden  time.  Indeed,  the  dream  of  Assurbanipal's 
seer,*  in  which  a  visit  of  Istar  is  described  somewhat  as  Homer 
might  describe  a  visit  of  Athene,  enables  us  to  reconstruct  imag- 
inative Babylonian  narratives  differing  only  in  their  spirit  from 
that  which  is  preserved  in  Gen.  xviii.  Of  the  local  Israelitish 
myths,  enshrined  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  have  a  real  though 
scanty  knowledge. 

It  is  in  chap,  xix.,  however,  that  the  mythical  and  legendary 
element  is  strongest.     We  there  learn  that  as  a  punishment  for 

1  Cf.  Profeisor  Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  426  ("the 
etokim  of  a  place  .  .  .  viewed  collectively  as  an  indeterminate  sum  of  indis- 
tinguishable beings"). 

^  Horn.  Odyas,  xviL  485,  luS  rt  99o\  l^ivoicw  iouc^ts  iWo^awoTci  k.  r.  A. ; 
Grimm,  DeuUche  Mythologie,  pp.  xxxiy.-xxxriii. ;  cf .  pp.  312, 313. 

•  Sajoe,  Hibheri  Lechtres,  p.  483. 

*  Records  of  the  Past,  ix.  62  ;  cf.  Sayce,  L  c. 
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their  violation  of  the  sacred  law  of  hospitality,  and  for  a  deadly 
sin  committed  at  least  in  intention,  ^^  Yahv^  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Yahv^  out  of  heaven,  and 
overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  Region,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground  "  (Gren.  xix.  24, 
25).  Can  we  throw  any  light  upon  this  story?  In  order  to  do 
so,  we  must  inquire  (a)  whether  there  are  any  other  traces  of  its 
existence  in  Israelitish  tradition.  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  referred 
to  ia  numerous  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  some  of  these 
Sodom  alone  is  mentioned  as  the  guilty  and  the  punished  city 
(Isa.  iii.  9 ;  Lam.  iv.  6 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  48-57)  ;  in  others  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  are  both  referred  to  (Isa.  i.  9,  10,  xiii.  19 ;  Jer.  xxiii. 
14,  xlix.  18, 1.  40 ;  Amos  iv.  11 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9),  while  in  others  the 
names  of  Adma  and  2ieboim  are  added  or  even  mentioned  alone 
(Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Hos.  xi.  8).  There  is  also  one  passage  with  but 
a  vague  reference  to  the  destroyed  "cities "  (Jer.  xx.  16).  We  may 
also  possibly  find  allusions  to  the  tale  in  certain  descriptions  of 
divine  judgments  (Ps.  xi.  6,  cxl.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
33,  xxxiv.  9,  10),  though  a  better  explanation  will  be  given  later 
on.  Now,  if  we  look  at  the  passages  quoted  first,  we  shall  be 
struck  by  the  use  of  technics  Hebrew  terms  for  the  divine  judg- 
ment, viz.,  hafak  "  to  overturn,"  mahpSka  "  (the)  overturning." 
From  these  terms  it  has  been  inferred  by  Noldeke  ^  that  the  original 
Sodom-story  represented  the  cities  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  The  conjecture  is  obvious,  but  by  no  means  necessary. 
A  fully  adequate  reason  for  the  use  of  these  terms  will  be  given 
presently.  Sufiice  it  to  mention  here  that  the  very  same  verb 
hafak  is  used  (in  Nifal)  in  Job  xxviii.  with  reference  to  the 
shapeless  masses  produced  upon  the  earth  by  the  action  of  fire. 

We  have  also  to  ask  (6)  whether  there  are  any  parallel  versions 
of  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  In  reply  let  us  note 
that  Bunsen  found  a  survival  of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Sodom- 
story  in  the  statement  of  Trogus  (Justin,  xviii.  3,  8)  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  forced  to  leave  their  home  by  the  Assyrium 
stagnum  by  an  earthquake.  But,  as  Gutschmid  points  out,^  the 
Assyrium  stagnum  is  certainly  not  the  Dead  Sea,  but  the  lake 
of  Bambyke  (Mabug  or  Hierapolis).  The  chief  extnirBiblical 
passage,  however,  in  which  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  de- 
stroyed cities  is  in  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  44),  where,  after  describing  the 
rugged  and  burnt-up  rocks,  exuding  pitch,  round  about  Moa<ra8a 

^  Untersuchungen,  pp.  21, 22. 

«  BeUrdge  zur  Gesch,  des  Orients,  p.  26. 
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(i.  «.,  the  stupendous  rock-fortress  Masada,  near  the  southwest 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea),  the  geographer  mentions  the  native  tradi- 
tion that  here  thirteen  cities  once  flourished.  The  ample  circuit  of 
Sodom  their  capital  can,  he  says,  still  be  traced.  In  consequence 
of  an  earthquake,  and  of  an  eruption  of  hot  springs,  charged  with 
bitumen  and  sulphur,  the  lake  advanced  suddenly  (Ji  Xifit^  irpoirco-oi)  ; 
some  of  the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  others  were  deserted  by 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  flee.^  How  much  value  can 
be  attached  to  these  stories?  Little  enough  on  the  score  of 
proved  antiquity,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard  even  secondary 
evidence.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  Koran  constantly  refers 
to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  the  title  al  mutafikctt^  ^'  the  overturned  " 
(Sur.  ix.  71,  liii.  54,  Ixix.  9).  This  title,  however,  probably  comes 
from  Mohammed's  Jewish  teachers. 

We  can  now  proceed  a  step  further,  and  inquire  what  analogous 
stories  are  in  existence  in  the  Eastern  or  Western  world  ;  but  not, 
of  course,  with  the  view  of  tracing  all  such  stories  to  a  common 
local  origin.  Comparative  ethnic  psychology  has  taught  us  that 
the  deepest  roots  of  folk-tales  are  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind.  Even  when  tales  do  migrate  from  one  people  to  another 
they  assume  a  new  local  coloring,  which  makes  it  possible  to  dispute 
their  historical  connection.  But  at  any  rate,  the  comparison  of 
analogous  tales  will  give  us  some  help  in  tracing  out  the  origin  and 
significance  of  the  story  of  Sodom.  Now  the  number  of  stories 
concerning  ruined  cities  is  very  great ;  ^  and,  quite  unconsciously  to 
ourselves,  they  seem  to  have  long  since  influenced  our  conception  of 
what  happened  to  Sodom  according  to  Gen.  xix.  For  I  cannot 
help  doubting  whether  the  idea  that  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis 
are  covered  over  by  the  Dead  Sea  would  have  taken  such  a  hold  on 
the  popular  mind,  but  for  the  existence  of  so  many  folk-tales  of 
the  submerging  of  cities  by  water.  Let  us  now  consider  these  folk- 
tales. Even  in  our  own  time,  says  Professor  Rhys,  each  Welsh 
mere  (Bala  lake  in  particular)  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  subsidence  of  a  city,  whose  bells  may  even  now  at  times 
be  beard  merrily  pealing.^  On  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of 
the  North  Sea  similar  tales  are  told,  one  of  which  has  formed  the 

'  Cf.  Josephus,  B,  J.  iv.  8.  4,  fort  7^  (N't  Xti^ava  rov  $t(ov  wvpbs,  ical  Wrrc  fi^p 
ir^ffMT  »f  «r  eKtds ;  also  Tac.  Hist.  y.  37,  Solin.  c.  36. 

>  See  Tobler'd  art.  in  Im  neuen  Reich,  1873.  L.  Pinaad's  art.  **  Les  villes 
dlspameSy"  in  Reime  de$  traditions  poptdaires,  t.  8, 1  hare  not  seen. 

*  Rhys,  The  Arthurian  Legend,  pp.  360, 361.  One  notion  appears  to  be  that 
the  departed  spirits  and  the  foiries  have  their  home  in  the  submerged  tracts. 
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Bubjeot  of  a  beautiful  poem  by  Wilhelm  Mtiller.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  falling  rocks  are  the  instruments  of 
sudden  ruin ;  a  mountain  valley  strewed  with  boulders  naturally 
suggests  the  thought  of  smiling  plenty  suddenly  exchanged  for 
desolation.  But  the  story  is  not  always  an  inference  of  the  imagi- 
nation from  the  natural  peculiarities  of  a  district.  Near  Breck- 
nock, we  are  told,  *^  there  is  a  large  lake  known  as  Llyn  Llangors. 
Local  tradition  has  long  declared  that  under  this  lake  lies  a 
drowned  city.  •  .  •  But  the  curious  thing  is  that  within  the  last 
few  years  numerous  traces  have  been  found  of  a  large  lake-city  in 
Llangors  Lake,  showing  clearly  that  it  has  certainly  been  the  site  of 
one  of  those  [well-known]  lake  towns."  ^  Often,  but  not  always, 
these  legends  have  received  a  moral  meaning.  Thus  a  place  on 
the  Lake  of  Thun  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  because  a  dwarf 
was  refused  hospitality  during  a  storm  by  all  the  inhabitants  ex- 
cept an  aged  couple  who  dwelt  in  a  miserable  cottage.^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  similarity  of  this  story  to  the 
Biblical  narrative.  It  is  a  cheap  explanation  to  say  that  the 
Swiss  story  was  modeled  on  the  Biblical  one.  No ;  it  is  one  of 
the  many  Teutonic  dwarf-stories.  It  was  not  invented  by  an  in- 
dividual, but  by  the  unconscious  action  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. 

A  still  greater  profusion  of  analogous  stories  meets  us  in  the 
East.  The  story  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  is  well  known  from 
Ovid's  beautiful  narrative  (^Met.  viii.  626,  etc.),  but  I  must  not 
pause  long  upon  it.  There  may  possibly  have  been  an  earlier 
form  which  would  have  been  helpful  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
But  as  the  tale  stands,  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  secondary  ver- 
sion of  the  story  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  Syrian  king  Antiochus  the  Grreat  (b.  c.  223- 
187)  removed  two  thousand  families  of  Jews  out  of  Mesopotamia 
into  Phrygia,^  and  that  in  the  third  century  A.  D.  the  authorities  of 
the  Phrygian  city  of  Apamea  adopted  the  Biblical  narrative  of 
the  Deluge,  and  struck  coins,  with  the  legend  NO  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  swimming  ark.^  It  is  in  Arabia  that  we  find  the 
most  naive  and,  therefore,  the  most  primary  expressions  of  the 
root-idea  of  the  Sodom-story.     The  late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer 

1  Westminster  Review,  1875,  p.  262. 

^  Tobler,  Im  neuen  Reich,  1873,  p.  167. 

*  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  4. 

^  Lenormant,  Les  origines  de  Vhistoire,  L  441. 
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tella  us  how  the  Arabs  of  the  neighborhood  account  for  the  blocks 
of  stone  at  the  base  and  on  the  summit  of  Jebel  M&dara  (in 
the  Desert  of  the  Wanderings).  Except  that  stones  take  the 
phice  of  brimstone  and  fire,  it  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Sodom- 
story,  of  which,  however,  only  the  most  uncritical  orthodoxy  can 
regard  it  (as  Professor  Palmer  does)  as  a  "  transplanted  remi- 
niscence." ^  Nor  is  it  only  in  et-Tih  that  stories  of  ruined  cities 
are  handed  down  among  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  desolation  is 
accounted  for  by  the  infidelity  and  the  abominable  deeds  of  the 
former  inhabitants.^  The  best  known  of  these  stories  is  that  con- 
nected with  the  Hijr  of  the  Eor&n,  now  called  Med&in  S«llih,  on 
which  the  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Doughty's  i*emarkable  "  Travels 
in  Arabia  Deserta"  (vol.  i.  chap.  v.).  In  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
we  meet  with  Hegra  as  an  important  commercial  town  on  the 
caravan  road.  Quite  naturally  the  city  became  deserted  through 
the  disuse  of  this  route  to  the  north,  and  only  five  hundred  years 
later  we  find  an  unhistorical  legend  to  account  for  the  '^  solemn 
ranges"  of  desolate  rock-sepulchres  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Thamiid,^  to  which  Mohammed  refers  in  more  than  twenty  of 
the  suras  of  the  Eor&n.  Evidently  the  Arabian  prophet  thought 
of  el-Hijr  much  as  the  Hebrew  writers  thought  of  Sodom;  in- 
deed, he  expressly  compares  the  fate  of  the  two  cities.  And 
may  we  not  venture  to  suppose  that  similar  stories  existed  in  the 
desert  in  the  time  of  the  author  of  Job  (see  Job  xv.  28,  xviii. 
15,  21,  and  cf.  Kor&n  xxviii.  68)  ?  But  let  it  not  be  imagined 
that  these  stories  are  a  monopoly  of  the  desert.  The  well-known 
Birket  er-R&m,  about  two  hours  distance  from  B&ni&s,  which  is 
evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  has  this  story  attached 
to  it  by  the  natives.  Once,  they  say,  a  flourishing  village  stood 
here,  whose  people  refused  hospitality,  under  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  poor  traveler;  the  next  morning  after  he  had 
asked  it  in  vain,  the  site  of  the  village  was  covered  by  a  lake.^ 
The  ruined  cities,  however,  are  more  numerous,  at  least  in  Arab 
legend,  than  the  submerged  ones,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  technical  term  for  them  which  exactly  corresponds 
to  that  used  in  the  Old  Testamant  for  the  judgment  upon  Sodom. 

1  Pklmer,  De$eH  of  the  Exodw^  p.  416. 

*  See  KoTia^  vii.  100,  and  for  the  folk-tales  Wetzstein's  aoconnt  in  Delitzsoh's 
loh,  p.  197. 

*  On  the  people  of  ThamOd,  see  Glaser,  Geschichte  und  Geographie  Arabiens, 
ii.  98,  etc 

^  Wetzstein,  ap.  DelitzscA,  lobf  p.  418. 
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They  are  called  maqMbdtj  "  overturned  ones,"  which  certainly 
does  not  necessarily  imply  an  earthquake,  but  simply  a  sudden 
and  violent  destruction,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible. 

We  can  at  last  safely  venture  to  inquire  into  the  basis  of  the 
story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  It  would  be  no  proof  of  criti- 
cal sobriety  to  insist  on  its  substantially  historical  character.  No 
sober  critic,  uninfluenced  by  dogmatic  considerations,  holds  the 
Rood-story  to  be  substantially  historical,  and  why  should  we  be 
expected  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
story  of  Sodom  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  constant 
custom  in  the  Old  Testament  of  referring  to  the  judgment  upon 
Sodom  as  a  mahpSka^  or  "overturning."  This  expression  is 
probably  older  than  the  Sodom-story  itself,  and  reaches  back  to  a 
remote  antiquity.  The  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  story  were 
in  fact  representatives,  and  not  the  oldest  representatives,  of  the 
class  of  "  overturned  "  cities  (the  Arabic  maqlUbdt)  inhabited  of 
old  by  ungodly  men,  or,  as  Eliphaz  in  Job  calls  them,  "de- 
stroyed cities,  .  .  .  which  were  destined  to  become  heaps  "  (Job  xv. 
28).  We  must  observe  next  that  the  Sodom-story  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  a  bitumen  or  petroleum 
eniption,  such  as  have  been  so  strikingly  described  by  Sir  J. 
W.  Dawson.^  Such  phenomena  may  often  be  witnessed  on  a 
miniature  scale.  Of  the  bitumen  pits  which  he  found  near  the 
Tigris  Sir  A.  H.  Layard  tells  us*  that  "  before  leaving  them,  the 
Arabs,  as  is  their  habit,  set  fire  to  the  bitumen,  which  sent  forth 
a  dense  smoke,  obscuring  the  sky,  and  being  visible  for  many 
miles."  Similar  phenomena,  together  with  those  of  volcanic  erup- 
tions, may  have  led  to  that  striking  epithet  of  the  Assyrian  war- 
god  Adar,*  "  Thou  who  rainest  fire  and  stones  upon  the  enemy," 
as  well  as  to  those  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  psalms  and  prophecies 
(Ps.  xi.  6,  etc.)  referred  to  already.  Can  it  be  now  that  the  tradi- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  more  than  an  imaginative  crystal- 
lization of  such  expressions,  based  upon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  Dead  Sea  region  ?  I  need  not  say  that  the  popular  fancy 
is  quite  capable  of  inventing  names.  The  Yahvist  knows  no- 
thing of  Adma  and  Zieboim  ;  the  contemporaries  of  Strabo  possi- 
bly had  other  names  to  mention  besides  the  four  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.     All  that  we  can  venture  to  infer  from  the 

^  Modem  Science  in  BibU  Lands,  p.  486. 
^  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ii.  47. 
*  Sayoe,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  483. 
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local  coloring  of  the  narrative  is  that,  when  the  Sodom-story  first 
arose,  there  was  a  much  greater  abundance  of  bitumen  than  now 
exists  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  consequently  that  destructive 
eruptions  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  story  is  in  short  a 
commemoration  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  great  moral  principle  that 
God  hates  and  will  punish  the  violation  of  his  fundamental  moral 
laws.  It  is  in  itself  neither  better  nor  worse  than  any  of  our  own 
stories  of  ruined  cities  which  have  received  an  infusion  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  if  it  has  reached  a  place  in  the  respect  of  Chris- 
tians far  above  that  which  the  Welsh  or  Swiss  stories  occupy,  this 
is  due  solely  to  the  high  gifts  of  the  narrators,  and  to  its  incorpo- 
ration into  the  history  of  that  noblest  of  the  heroes  of  traditional 
JeMrish  story  —  Abraham,  the  *'  father  of  the  faithful." 

Some  of  the  details  of  the  Sodom-story,  however,  are  of  com- 
paratively late  origin.  The  passage  respecting  25oar  (Gen.  xix.  18- 
22)  must  be  a  recent  etymological  myth.  The  ^^  pillar  of  salt," 
moreover,  is  plainly  an  imaginative  accretion.  From  the  time  of 
Josephus  (^Ant.  i.  11,  4)  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  (Wisd.  x.  7) 
the  columnar  salt-fragments  at  the  side  of  Jebel  Usdum  and  else- 
where have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  shrouded  human  form.^ 
"  Suddenly,"  says  Captain  Warren,  "  we  saw  before  us  among  the 
pinnacles  of  salt  a  gigantic  ^  Lot,'  with  a  daughter  on  each  arm, 
hurrying  ofiE  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with  their  bodies  bent 
forward,  as  though  they  were  in  great  haste,  and  their  flowing 
garments  trailing  behind."  ^  The  proof  of  this  is  completed  by 
several  current  Arab  legends.*  Wetzstein  saw  at  the  source  of  the 
Raqq&d  (a  river  in  the  J81&n)  a  number  of  erect  and  singularly 
perforated  jasper  formations,  called  "  the  bridal  procession  "  (el- 
fdrida^.  Near  them  is  its  village,  Uf&na^  which,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated attempts,  can  no  more  be  inhabited  (cf.  Job  xv.  28).  It 
remains  forsaken,  according  to  the  tradition,  as  an  eternal  witness 
that  ingratitude,  especially  towards  God,  does  not  escape  punish- 
ment. So,  again,  the  caution  addressed  to  Lot,  ^^  Look  not  behind 
thee  "  (Gen.  xix.  17,  cf .  26),  is  mythical,  though  in  another  sense. 

1  On  the  medisval  site,  see  Conder,  Quarterly  Statement  of  Pal.  Exploration 
Fund,  1876,  p.  M. 

*  Quarterly  Statement,  etc.,  1870,  p.  150. 

*  One  is  mentioned  by  Palmer  in  the  De$ert  of  the  Exodue,  It  is  attached 
to  a  black  rock  or  boulder  {el  YehHtdXyeh),  said  to  be  a  woman  turned  into  stone 
for  denying  the  oertaintj  of  death.  Palmer  adds  that  it  is  something  like  the 
*<  Lot's  Wife  **  (bint  shech  L<H)  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  a  tall  isolated  needle  of 
rock  on  high  ground. 
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Orpheus  is  said  to  have  lost  Eurydice  for  such  ill-timed  curiosity 
(Ovid,  Met.  X.  51)  ;  Hiigar,  too,  was  surprised  to  have  "  looked 
after  him  that  had  seen  her,"  and  remained  alive  (Gen.  xvi.  13, 
according  to  the  received  text). 

It  only  remains  to  determine  the  permanent  ^religious  value  of 
the  group  of  stories  in  Gen.  xviii.-xix.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
chief  point  for  Biblical  students.  Let  us,  first  of  aU,  consider 
what  I  may  call  the  original  Sodom-story.  The  original  mythic 
motive  is,  no  doubt,  to  us  a  very  unattractive  one.  And  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  sages  (who  lived  after 
rather  than  before  or  during  the  Exile)  puts  the  notion  that 
"  desolate  cities "  must  once  have  been  inhabited  by  an  ungodly 
people  into  the  mouth  of  the  narrow-minded  Eliphaz  (Job  xv. 
29-35).  Nor  are  the  details  invariably  such  as  commend  them- 
selves to  our  modem  taste ;  in  this  respect,  too,  one  is  sure  that 
the  poet  of  Job  would  have  sympathized  with  us.  All  that  one 
can  say  is  that  there  are  terrible  moral  secrets  in  the  life  of  early 
races,  and  that  if  we  knew  them,  we  might  fully  justify  the 
Hebrew  narrator.  No  one,  of  course,  will  desire  to  defend  the 
appendix  in  Gten.  xix.  30-38  (which  reveals  but  too  clearly  a  fierce 
national  hatred  in  the  narrator),  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
the  deep  moral  earnestness  which  breathes  in  Gen.  xix.  1-11. 
And  greatly  as  one  admires  the  inserted  dialogue  between  Abra- 
ham and  Yahv^,  designed  (as  we  have  seen)  to  limit  the  doctrine 
of  the  solidarity  of  all  the  members  of  a  people,  one  must  admit 
that  there  is  still  something  to  be  said  for  the  primitive  doctrine. 
It  is  not  Eliphaz,  but  that  modern-minded  thinker  who  speaks  to 
us  as  Job,  who  complains  (Job  ix.  22) :  — 

It  is  all  one  ;  therefore  I  say, 

He  destrojeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  righteous  often  do  suflFer  with  the  wicked. 
However  true,  profoundly  true,  the  words,  "  I  will  not  destroy 
it  for  ten's  sake  "  (Gen.  xviii.  32)  may  be,  the  truth  which  they 
contain  belongs  to  the  moral  rather  than  to  the  material  sphere. 
Since  our  moral  history  is  affected  in  many  ways  by  our  material 
circumstances,  we  cannot,  even  in  our  thoughts  about  religion, 
disregard  the  facts  of  experience  which  the  original  Sodom-story 
expresses.  But  how  much  more  attractive  are  the  portions  which 
were  added  to  the  original  narrative  (Gen.  xix.  17-19rf  and  226- 
33a)  I  In  its  form  Abraham's  prayer  may  not  be  a  model  for 
a  Christian's,  but  how  worthy  of  cultivation  is  its  spirit  I    What 
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a  loving  reverence  breathes  in  itl  Surely  the  birth  of  true 
prayer  need  not  be  brought  down,  as  it  is  by  M.  Renan,^  to  the 
time  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  The  disciple  of  still  earlier  prophets 
to  whom  we  owe  this  fine  passage  knows  what  it  is  not  merely 
"  to  walk  humbly,"  but  also  to  talk  reverently,  "  with  his  God," 
Abraham's  philanthropy,  too,  as  this  writer  represents  it,  —  how 
pure  and  disinterested  it  is !  Not  for  Lot  alone,  but  for  all  the 
righteous  men  in  Sodom,  his  prayer  is  uttered,  and  it  is  based  upon 
a  fine  sense  of  justice :  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right?"  And  what  is  right?  Not  the  mere  prescription  of  a 
legal  code  ;  justice  must  be  softened  by  compassion.  Each  of  the 
supposed  ten  righteous  men  of  Sodom  has  links  innumerable  bind- 
ing him  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Is  he  to  be  sent  abroad  without 
any  of  those  to  whom  nature  or  custom  has  attached  him  ?  No ; 
a  single  righteous  man  can  at  least  (as  in  the  case  of  Noah  ^) 
save  his  family,  and  "  for  ten's  sake  I  will  not  destroy  the  city." 
Surely  this  is  a  far-off  anticipation  of  that  great  prophecy  which 
is  so  justly  dear  to  Christians  —  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Surely  the  somewhat  poor  and  earthly  substratum  of  the  narrative 
does  but  heighten  the  divine  beauty  of  the  superadded  ideas. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 

OXFOBD. 

*  Hiataire  cTIsrael,  ii.  604. 

'  Note  that  the  Babylonian  Noah  ($it-napifltim)  is  saved  with  his  wife,  but 
with  none  besides. 
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THE  FOUNDATION  OF  BUDDHISM. 

He  who  is  led,  by  taste  or  profession,  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  religions  grow  and  develop  is  sure  to  find  India,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  profitable  territories  for  his  search.  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  India  as  a  great,  sad  peninsula,  full 
of  Oriental  luxury  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oriental  mysticism  and 
quietism  on  the  other;  a  land  of  heat  beyond  all  description, 
alternating  with  rainy  seasons  even  less  endurable ;  a  land  of 
bizarre  images  for  gods,  many-headed,  many-armed — the  heads  set 
with  quaint  eyes,  the  outer  comers  elongated,  fixed  and  expression- 
less ;  a  land  of  cruel  religious  practices,  for  every  one  has  heard  of 
the  institution  of  caste,  the  practice  of  widow-burning  (^suttee),  and 
the  car  of  Juggernaut.  A  chaos  of  names  greets  the  ear  of  the 
casual  inquirer:  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  9^^^  creator,  preserver, 
and  destroyer  —  every  one  has  heard  of  the  Hindu  trinity.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  Vedas,  of  the  religioi^  of  the  Jains,  of  Buddha 
and  Buddhism.  The  word  nirvdna  has  fairly  gained  a  place  in 
the  literatures  of  the  Occident.  Hindu  pantheism  is  as  familiar 
a  catchword  as  is  Hindu  pessimism.  Then  there  clamor  for  re- 
cognition a  host  of  other  names :  Agni  and  Indra,  Yaruna  and 
Mitra,  Krishna  and  Bama,  Mahadeva  and  Durga,  and  scores  of 
others.  We  have  idolatry  and  symbolatry ;  nature  worship  and 
liturgy ;  worship  of  trees  and  serpents  ;  philosophy  and  mysticism. 
Then,  as  for  the  effect  of  his  religions  upon  the  character  of  the 
Hindu,  one  may  hear  or  read  on  the  same  day  that  he  is  cruel  and 
gentle;  that  he  is  treacherous  and  truthful;  that  he  grovels  in 
ignorance,  and  that  his  thought  is  the  most  subtle  and  hair-split- 
ting in  the  entire  domain  of  the  history  of  mind. 

All  this,  naturally,  is  very  discouraging  to  persons  of  general 
culture  who  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  with  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  labor.  In  the  hands  of  the  specialist  this  exuber- 
ant variety  assumes  an  orderly  aspect ;  long,  clear  lines  of  thought 
and  form  manifest  themselves  in  the  troubled  mass.  In  truth,  the 
investigator  finds  soon  enough  that  India  is  a  veritable  cosmos  all 
by  itself.  The  peninsula  of  India  is  a  continent  upon  which  the 
life  of  two  hundred  millions  or  more  of  people  throbs  to^lay,  and 
it  has  throbbed  there  for  more  than  a  hundred  generations  within 
the  ken  of  history.  This  is  the  very  point  which  makes  the  study 
of  religion  in  India  so  very  instructive  and  suggestive.  We  have 
a  continuous  record  of  at  least  three  thousand  years  of  essentially 
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undisturbed  religious  thought  and  practice.  The  inroads  of  foreign 
peoples  with  foreign  religions  have  never  seriously  influenced  the 
indigenous  development  of  Hindu  thought,  since  the  Aryans  first 
occupied  the  Panjab,  the  land  of  the  seven  streams,  or  since,  as  is 
claimed  with  some  show  of  truth,  they  first  came  through  the 
passes  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  northwest  The  same  passes 
afterwards  admitted  Mohammedan  peoples  and  Mohammedan  I'eli- 
gion,  but  these  never  succeeded  in  crowding  out,  or  seriously  in- 
fluencing, the  native  development.  The  most  modern,  infinitely 
subdivided  form  of  sectarian  Hindu  idolatry  is  still  the  offspring, 
in  direct  succession,  of  the  nature-worship  of  the  Vedic  Aryans ; 
and  the  morbid  vagaries  of  ^^  Esoteric  Buddhism  "  in  the  hands  of 
Occidentals  are  easily  recognized  as  the  pantheistic,  pessimistic 
thought  of  the  Vedic  Upanishads,  the  earliest  theosophic  texts, 
dressed  up  with  crumbs  from  the  table  of  modem  science,  notably 
the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  study  of  Indian  religion  does  not  end  with 
the  religion  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.  Beyond  this  lies  a  range  of 
facts,  fading  out  at  the  farthest  horizon,  and  seen  not  with  the 
eyes  of  ordinary  history,  but  with  those  of  pre-history,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  coin  such  a  word.  The  Vedas  present  the  earliest 
directly  historical  records  of  Hindu  life  and  religion,  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Vedas  carries  us  back  still  farther.  By  its  means  we 
are  enabled  to  study  the  history  of  Aryan  religion  before  it  became 
specialized  on  Indian  soil;  we  may,  to  put  the  case  somewhat 
paradoxically,  study  Indian  religion  before  its  arrival  in  India. 
The  subtle  processes  of  comparative  philology  have  taught  us  to 
connect  the  language  and  the  thought  of  the  Vedas  with  those  of 
other  peoples.  The  early  Aryan  tribes  in  the  northwest  of  India 
were  part  of  a  large  family  of  peoples,  the  Aryans,  or  Indo- 
Europeans,  a  prehistoric  group  which  included  the  ancestors  of 
the  Persian,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  German  and  Slavic 
peoples,  along  with  not  a  few  others  who  have  played  minor  parts 
in  histoty.  The  early  religious  history  of  these  peoples  forms 
frequently  an  organic  part  of  the  history  of  religion  in  India.  It 
would,  for  instance,  be  well-nigh  useless  to  attempt  to  understand 
the  role  which  the  worship  of  the  drink  Soma,  personified  as  a 
god,  plays  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  without  considering  the  same 
feature,  the  worship  of  the  Haoma  in  the  2iend-Avesta,  the  Zoro- 
astrian  books*  Becent  Vedic  studies  tend  to  show  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  the  so-called  family  books  ii.- 
viii.,  as  well  as  book  ix.,  the  Soma-book  proper,  were  devoted  to 
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the  service  of  the  Soma.  It  seems  to  me,  in  fact  that,  the  earliest 
liturgy,  the  earliest  great  Hindu  sacrifices  were  devoted  to  this 
apotheosized  intoxicating  liquor,  so  that  we  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
speak  of  the  Vedic  religion  as  a  Soma-religion. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Vedas,  scarcely  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  relation  of  the  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Latin  Jupiter  was 
doubtless  understood  in  some  measure ;  but  we  can  imagine  the 
keen  pleasure  of  him  who  first  encountered  the  name  Dyaush  pitar 
in  the  Veda.  This  word  is  in  form  identical  with  Ghreek  Zeus  pater 
and  Latin  Jupiter  down  to  certain  fine  details  of  the  accentuation 
of  the  words.  The  true  naturalistic  value  of  this  imposing  divinity, 
the  Olympian  Zeus  who  delights  in  lightning,  is  so  obvious  in  the 
Vedas  that  a  child  may  understand  it  Dyaush  pitar  is  ^^  father 
sky,"  contrasted  constantly  with  Prithivf  matar,  "  mother  earth," 
and  we  can  understand  why  Latin  poets  say  sub  Jove  frigido^ 
'*  under  a  cold  sky,"  "  in  a  cold  climate,"  as  well  as  we  can  see 
why  the  Homeric  Zeus  is  called  terpikiraunosy  ^^  rejoicing  in  light- 
ning." 

We  cannot  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  prehistoric  Aryan  mythology,  or  even  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  naturalistic  beliefs  of  the  Veda,  although  both  of 
these  form  the  proper  background  from  which  Buddhism  stands 
out  in  trae  relief.  A  knowledge  of  the  earliest  religious  conditions 
in  India  is  valuable,  above  all,  because  it  teaches  us  to  appreciate 
the  change  which  has  come  over  the  innermost  life  of  its  people. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to  understand  Buddhism  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  those  lines  of  thought  which  are  spun  out  singly 
from  the  nature-worship  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Veda,  until  in  the 
hands  of  Buddha  they  were  woven  into  a  texture  comparatively 
firm  and  durable.  Buddha  died,  or  his  nirv&na  took  place, 
between  482  and  472  b.  c,  and  we  have  very  perfect  records  of 
Hindu  religion  and  speculation,  dating  back  perhaps  nearly  a 
thousand  years  before  that  time.  One  might  as  well  attempt  to 
understand  the  gospel  of  Matthew  without  a  knowledge  of  Isaiah, 
or,  more  broadly,  the  New  Testament  without  the  Old,  as  to  try  to 
understand  Buddhism  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Upanishads, 
the  earliest  theosophic  treatises  of  the  Brahmans.  When  we  at- 
tempt  to  reconstruct  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  when  we 
observe  the  early  influence  of  Buddha's  teaching  upon  the  life  of 
his  disciples,  we  come  upon  something  so  closely  akin  to  the  Vedio 
Upanishads,  that  it  becomes  a  most  delicate  task  to  determine 
what  features  belong  peculiarly  to  Buddhism.     The  Upanishads 
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are,  in  fact,  in  a  large  measure  BaddUsm  before  Buddha.  The 
very  fact  that  Buddhism  is  a  nomistic  religion,  that  is,  a  religion 
upon  which  the  mighty  personality  of  an  individual  founder  has 
left  an  indelible  impression,  shows,  according  to  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  science  of  religion,  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
advanced  stage  of  religious  thought  A  religion  is  never  fabricated 
by  a  single  man  out  of  whole  cloth.  The  founder  of  a  religion 
criticises,  diverts,  modifies,  rejuvenates,  fructifies,  or  even  negates 
the  beliefs  of  his  own  time,  but  he  never  ignores  thein.  A 
fabricated  religion  would  resemble  closely  the  abortive  attempts 
to  consfruct  artificial  *'*'  world-languages  "  like  Volapiik,  and  would 
be  doomed  to  death  for  lack  of  an  organic  historical  nexus  with 
the  past,  and  for  lack  of  a  soil  upon  which  it  may  root,  and  f i*om 
which  it  may  derive  nourishment. 

The  religion  which  we  find  in  India  in  earliest  times  is  a  natural 
religion  in  which  the  sacrifice  forms  the  means  of  communication 
between  men  and  gods.  Nature  manifests  itself  to  simple  yet 
poetical  minds.  Agni,  the  fire,  is  the  heavenly  messenger,  the 
heavenly  guest,  the  central  feature  of  the  home ;  then,  again,  the 
carrier  of  the  sacrifice  (oblation-bearer),  the  middle-man  be- 
tween men  and  the  gods.  Indra  is  the  Hercules,  the  demiurge ; 
he  is  inspired  by  the  drink  soma  to  give  fight  and  to  slay  the 
cloud-demons  who  are  stretched  across  the  sky,  withholding  from 
the  earth,  according  to  the  primitive  view,  the  precious  rain  which 
is  desired  during  the  hot  season  with  a  longing  which  we  cannot 
understand.  So  Dyaus  and  Prithivi,  the  shining  sky  and  the  earth ; 
Surya  and  Ushas,  the  sun  and  the  dawn,  the  divine  maiden,  the 
rosy-fingered  dawn  of  Homer  ;  Rudra  and  the  Maruts,  the  storm- 
god  and  his  companions;  Varuna,  the  encompassing,  all-seeing 
sky,  he  who  has  his  spies  everywhere  to  ferret  out  the  wrongs  done 
by  men,  and  punishes  such  wrong  by  inflicting  the  dropsy,  the 
disease  of  Varuna,  —  these  and  many  others  are  worshiped  with 
sacrifice  and  rhythmic  song.  The  economic  relations,  so  to  speak, 
between  men  and  gods  are  of  the  simplest  sort ;  dehi  me  dadami 
fe,  *^  I  give  in  order  that  you  may  give,"  is  palpably  the  burden 
of  every  song,  and  the  expressed  or  implied  reason  of  every  sacri- 
fice. 

In  accordance  with  this  conception  the  early  notions  of  a  future 
life  are  simple,  poetic,  and  of  a  character  such  as  to  appeal 
thoroughly  to  the  natural  instincts  of  man.  Che  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  burned  and  their  ashes  consigned  to  earth.  But  this  is  viewed 
merely  as  a  symbolic  act  of  preparation  —  cooking,  it  is  called 
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outright  —  for  another  life  of  joy.  The  righteous  forefathers  of 
olden  times  who  died  before,  - — they  have  found  another  good  place. 
Especially  Yama,  the  first  man,  has  gone  to  the  distant  heights  in 
the  skies,  and  has  searched  out  a  way  for  all  his  descendants. 
^^  He  went  before  and  found  a  dwelling  which  no  power  can  debar 
us  from.  Our  fathers  of  old  have  traveled  it  and  this  path  leads 
every  earth-born  mortal  thither.  There  in  the  midst  of  the  highest 
heaven  beams  unfading  light  and  eternal  waters  flow ;  there  every 
wish  is  fulfilled  on  the  rich  meadows  of  Yama."  Day  by  day  the 
two  dogs  of  Yama,  the  sun  and  the  moon,^  are  sent  forth  as  mes- 
sengers to  search  out  among  men  those  who  are  to  join  the  fathers 
enjoying  themselves  in  company  with  Yama. 

The  very  freshness  and  lustiness,  the  thorough  physical  health- 
fulness  of  early  Vedic  life,  was  a  guarantee  that  the  Hindus  would 
in  time  do  what  every  strong  race  must  do  sooner  or  later, — 
think.  The  Homeric  Greeks,  rejoicing  in  their  redundant  physi- 
cal life,  in  due  time,  elevate  their  thought  to  the  level  of  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  tawny-haired  barbarians  whom  Tacitus 
describes  produce  the  leaders  of  modem  science.  The  Vedic  peo- 
ple, whose  healthy  nature  may  be  guessed,  even  from  the  faint 
outline  presented  above,  are  the  originators  of  the  pessimistic 
philosophy  which  rules  all  India,  and  has  inspired  Schopenhauer  to 
transplant  the  system  to  Eui-ope.  The  world  of  these  old  gods  in 
strong  flesh-tints  does  not  satisfy  the  thinkers  among  the  people 
forever.  They  begin  to  ask  questions  reaching  beyond  them  and 
their  assumed  powers.  Even  the  earliest  Vedic  collection,  the 
Rig- Veda,  contains  a  highly  iuteresting  skeptical  inquiry  of  this 
sort.  I  quote  from  the  famous  cosmogonic  hymn,  Rig-Veda  x. 
129: 

*'*'  There  was  neither  being  nor  non-being,  there  was  no  atmos- 
phere and  no  sky  above  it.  What  covered  all,  and  where,  by 
what  protected  ?    Was  there  the  fathomless  abyss  of  the  waters  ? 

"  Neither  death  was  there  nor  immortality,  day  was  not  sepa- 
rated from  night.  Only  one  thing  breathed,  without  breath,  by 
inner  power ;  than  it  truly  nothing  whatever  else  existed  besides. 

"  Who  truly  knoweth,  who  can  here  proclaim  it,  whence  hither 
born  Cometh  this  creation  ?  The  gods  are  later  than  its  creation  ; 
who  knoweth  then  whence  it  came  to  being  ? 

"  Whence  this  creation  came,  whether  it  made  itself,  or  whether 
not,  he  who  is  the  ovdrseer  in  the  highest  heaven  surely  knows — 
or  does  he  even  not  know  it  ?  " 

^  So  according  to  a  recent  investigation  of  the  writer  in  the  Journal  qf  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  163  ff. 
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The  desire  grows  apace  to  understand  and  call  by  their  right 
names  the  powers  which  rule  the  world  and  individual  human 
life.     The  conception  of  space,  or,  as  the  Hindus  conceive  it,  "  the 
directions,"  springs  up :  not  only  the  directions  east,  west,  south, 
and  north,  but  also  the  "  upright "  space,  the  zenith ;  the  "  firm  " 
space,  that  is,  the  direction  upon  which  earthly  objects  stand  and 
rest ;  "  the  oblique  space,"  and  others.     Time  begins  to  play  an 
independent  rdle  in  their  thought,  although  they  speak  of  it  some- 
what crudely  as  **  the  year "  or  '*  the  days  and  nights."     Past, 
present,  and  future  are  abstractions  which  are  handled  eagerly, 
compared  with  one  another,  and  made  the  basis  of  mystical  specu- 
lation.    The  "  thought "  and  the  "  word  "  which  are  one  and  yet 
different  appear  upon  the  scene.     Words,  syllables,  numbers,  me- 
tres, all  of  them  begin  to  be  conceived  as  powers  which  are  not 
only  what  they  seem  to  be  superficially  to  the  eye  and  ear,  as 
always  carrying  some  second  value,  deep  beneath  the  surface. 
Everything  is  not  only  what  it  is  but  also  that  which  it  signifies. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  two  grows  more  and  more  evanes- 
cent.    By  the  zealous  watch  over  the  details  of  the  sacrifices  which 
have  now  grown  to  a  portentous  multiplicity  and  subtlety,  only 
the  external  side  of  the  religious  act  is  satisfied  ;  the  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  each  detail  is  the  true  force  which  fulfills  the 
desire  of  the  sacrificer.     The  phrase  ya  evam  veda^  "  he  who  thus 
knows  (the  sense  of  the  sacrifice),"  occurs   numberless  times.     A 
strange  system  of  crude  psycho-physics,  or  rather  physiological 
psychology,  grows  up.     Every  part  of  the  human  body,  under- 
stood through  i-ough  anatomical  knowledge,  is  associated  with  some 
psychical  function.     All  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  human 
body   again   have   their    counterpart   in   the    external    universe. 
When 'a  man  dies,  his  voice  goes  to  the  (roaring)  fire,  his  breath 
to  the  wind,  his  eye  to  the  sun,  his  mind  to  the  moon,  his  hear- 
ing to  space,  his  body  to  the  earth,  his  hair  to  the  plants  and 
trees,  and  his  blood  to  the  waters ;  as  even  Plato  says :  "  Most 
like  to  the  sun,  methinks,  is  the  eye,  of  all  the  organs  of  sense." 

With  untiring  persistence  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  the 
life-giving  essence  in  things  ?  and  when  this  is  found,  the  inquiry 
is  pushed  forward  in  the  search  after  the  essence  of  the  essence. 
The  final  entity  (Sanskrit  «af,  Greek  to  ov),  the  truth  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  manifestations  or  phenomena,  and  then  again 
the  truer  kernel  of  the  truth,  are  chased  through  this  fantastic 
domain  of  conceptions.  Very  soon  this  search  after  a  final  element, 
or  substance,  points  all  thought  to  the  assumption  of  a  final  unity 
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in  everything  that  tnanifeste  itself,  for  the  visible  differences  are 
not  essential.  And  again,  by  a  quick  reversal,  this  final  unity  is 
itself  the  pantheistic  alL  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  what  may 
conveniently  be  called  the  second  period  of  Yedic  thought,  the 
period  of  the  Brahmanas  and  Upanishads. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  the  following  crystallization  in  the 
seething  caldron  of  the  speculation  of  this  period.  It  is  the 
composite  conception  of  the  dtman^  ^^  the  all-soul,"  and  the  br<Mhma^ 
^'  the  essence  of  spiritual  thought."  In  the  view  of  the  specula- 
tions of  this  time  the  human  body  is  pervaded  by  breaths,  dtman 
(Greek  dvr/xrjy^  ;  these  vivify  the  body,  and  are  the  essential  part, 
the  e$ro,  of  the  individual  existence.  Several  of  the  old  Upa- 
nishads contain  a  fable  of  the  contest  of  the  vital  powers,  which 
resembles  the  Latin  fable  of  ^^  the  belly  and  the  members."  In 
this  the  vital  powers  appear  striving  among  themselves  for  su- 
premacy. They  bring  their  case  before  Prajapati,  "  the  lord  of 
the  creatures,"  and  he  advises  them  to  leave  Uie  body  one  by  one 
and  to  observe  which  loss  affects  it  most  unfavorably.  The  voice, 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind  departed,  exposing  by  their  absence  the 
body  to  no  little  inconvenience.  But  when  the  breath  was  on  the 
point  of  departing,  ^'  just  as  the  proud  steed  from  the  Indus  would 
pull  and  tear  the  pegs  of  his  t«ther,  so  it  pulled  and  tore  the  other 
vital  powers."     And  they  yielded  the  palm  to  the  dtman. 

The  dtmans^  or  breaths,  are  conceived  as  flowing  from  a  single 
dtman^  the  universal  ego.  One  of  the  Brahmanas  says :  ^^  Ten 
(kinds  of)  breath  dwell  in  man  ;  the  universal  dtman  is  the 
eleventh  ;  all  the  breaths  are  contained  in  him."  Again :  ^^  From 
the  dtman  all  the  members  (of  the  human  body)  spring  into  exist- 
ence. Of  all  things  that  spring  into  existence  the  dtman  is  the 
first."  This  dtman^  after  it  has  been  adjusted  to  the  own  ego^  is 
,  transferred  to  the  great  universe  outside  of  man.  The  dtman^ 
the  lord  of  the  breaths,  is  at  the  same  time  the  lord  of  the  gods, 
the  creator  of  all  beings  :  all  the  worlds  are  merely  an  emanation 
of  his  great  universal  ego  ;  the  dtman  is  the  all. 

At  the  same  time  a  second  power,  coming  from  a  totally  differ^ 
ent  sphere  of  conceptions,  presses  to  the  front  to  be  recognized  as 
a  cosmic  force  of  the  first  rank.  The  sacred  word,  the  constant 
companion  of  the  sacrifice,  contains  a  kind  of  spiritual  essence 
which  elevates  itself  an&  its  representative,  the  priest,  above  the 
profane  word  and  the  profane  world.  This  is  the  hrahma^  used 
in  the  neuter  gender,  not  as  yet  the  personified  god  Brahma  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  late  Hindu  trinity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
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9iva,  "  The  brahma  is  the  word,  the  trnth  in  the  word  is  the 
brahma.'^^  "  Through  brcihrna  heaven  and  earth  are  held  together." 
Nothing  characterizes  so  sharply  the  peculiar  speculations  of  this 
period  as  the  pressing  of  such  an  idea  to  the  very  first  place  :  it 
has  not  sprung,  as  is  usual  in  such  developments,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  forces  of  visible  nature,  but  from  pondering  and 
refining  a  conception  whose  very  beginning  is  transcendental. 

Nor  was  the  polytheism  of  the  hymnal  period  entirely  without 
participation  in  the  development  of  this  monotheistic  pantheism. 
In  the  hymns  themselves  one  after  another  of  the  prominent  gods 
steps  out  of  the  pantheon,  and  assumes  on  occasion  the  attributes 
of  an  all-powerful  god.  Agni  and  Indra  are  frequently  so  re- 
garded. Glimpses  of  the  nobler  vision  of  an  ethical  divinity 
appear  in  the  person  of  Varuna,  the  all-encompassing,  all-seeing 
god  who  rewards  and  punishes,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  we 
have  here  the  nearest  approach  to  a  primitive  Aryan  monotheism. 
Varuna  has  much  in  common  with  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  2k>ro- 
astrian  writings.  The  statement  occurs  that  ^^  the  gods  are  only  a 
single  being  under  different  names."  After  monotheistic  ideas  had 
been  attached  in  turn  to  personalities  which  figured  in  the  ear- 
lier myths  and  the  earlier  cult,  these  ideas  were  finally  transferred 
more  permanently  to  a  divinity  who  is  known  most  familiarly  by 
the  name  of  Prajapati,  "  the  lord  of  creatures."  Various  earlier 
divinities,  especially  Savitar,  the  inspiring,  enlivening  principle  of 
the  sun,  and  Tvashtar,  the  divine  artificer,  were  blended  in  this 
product,  which  went  as  far  to  realize  a  personal  monotheism  as  was 
ever  possible  in  India.  This  "  lord  of  the  gods  "  is  then  known 
by  names  and  attributes  which  imply  a  close  approach  to  the  idea 
of  the  dtman  and  the  brahma.  He  is  designated  as  Vi^vakarman, 
"  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,"  Parameshthin,  "  he  who  occupies 
the  highest  summit,"  Svayambhu,  ^^  the  self-existing  being ; " 
these  and  various  other  epithets  mark,  at  any  rate,  the  trend  of  all 
thought  in  the  direction  of  an  abstract  uncreated  force. 

In  the  dtman  and  the  brahma  we  have  two  manifestations  of 
the  final  all-power,  the  former  representing  the  physical  side,  the 
latter  the  spiritual  side  of  universal  life.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  two  ideas  are  merged  in  time  into  the  conception  of  a  great 
eternal  single  power,  in  which  all  the  differences  of  physical  phe- 
nomena vanish.  The  universe  with  all  its  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  manifestations  lives  and  moves  in  it.  This  product  of 
thought  was  never  again  abandoned ;  all  the  philosophies.  Bud- 
dhism included,  stand  upon  this  ground,  and  they  all  accept  the 
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consequences  which  were  deduced  from  this  fundamental  thought 
with  modifications  of  comparatively  secondary  importance.  The 
Baddhist  nirvdna  rests  directly  upon  this  conception.  It  runs  the 
entire  gamut  of  values,  from  something  like  a  blissful,  half-conscious 
state  of  repose  —  in  the  mind  of  the  vulgar,  very  nearly  a  perso- 
nal repose  —  through  the  old  Upanishad  idea  of  union  with  the 
dtman-brahma^  to  absolute  annihilation.  The  nirvdna  is  based 
upon  faded  and  decayed  pantheistic  ideas.  In  the  Upanishads  the 
samsdraj  the  round  of  existences,  is  terminated  by  fusion  with 
the  all-soul ;  in  Buddhism  the  converse  of  samsdra  is  nirvdna. 

The  chief  consequence  which  followed  upon  the  development  of 
the  pantheistic  conceptions  claims  our  attention  in  an  especial 
measure.  The  conception  of  this  pervasive  all-force,  out  of  which 
all  visible  things  flow,  might  have  been  a  hearth  of  joy  and  the 
head-spring  of  hope  for  the  Hindus.  A  palpably  possible  conse- 
quence of  their  thought  would  be  that  all  men  have  the  divine  or 
Brahmic  spark,  that  all  are  microcosms  flung  off  by  that  superb 
macrocosm  the  dtman-brahma^  and  that  the  phenomenal  existence 
of  this  force,  just  like  its  universal  existence,  must  be  based  upon 
truth  and  right.  Not  so  did  the  Hindus  proceed.  Having  lav- 
ished upon  the  Brahma  all  attributes  of  perfection,  the  attribute 
of  absolute  unity  and  absolute  fulness,  they  proceed  to  apply  this 
standard  to  the  world,  and  find  it  the  place  of  division,  conflict, 
limitation,  and  pain.  The  light  of  Brahma,  the  all-powerful,  has 
a  shadow  —  the  bitter  pessimistic  criticism  of  this  world.  The 
world  ceases  to  be  a  desirable  home  in  which  one  may  live  with 
naive  satisfaction,  as  soon  as  it  is  measured  by  the  standard  of 
Brahma,  and  is  found  wanting.  When  the  Brahma  is  praised, 
that  Brahma  which  is  above  hunger  and  thirst,  above  grief  and 
tribulation,  above  age,  decay,  and  death,  the  prominent  personal 
application  is,  that  this  world  of  creatures  is  full  of  hunger,  thirst, 
grief,  tribulation,  decay,  and  death. 

Now  we  cannot  help  asking  why  such  pessimistic  inklings, 
doubtless  to  be  found  wherever  men  have  given  expression  to  their 
moods  of  ^^  Weltschmerz,"  should  have  fastened  themselves  perma- 
nently upon  Hindu  thought.  The  question  has  frequently  been 
put  point-blank.  Whence  did  Hindu  pessimism  originate  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  the  answer,  or  at  least  a  partial  answer,  may  be  given 
with  a  great  degree  of  Security.  Our  earliest  acquaintance  with 
the  Aryan  Hindus  exhibits  them  as  a  sturdy  life-loving  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  land  of  the  seven  streams,  the  modem 
Panjab  in  northwestern  India.     They  advanced  eastward  by  suo> 
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cessive  conqaests,  hinted  at  in  very  interesting  chapters  of  certain 
Brahmana-texts,  until  they  had  overrun  the  plains  of  the  Granges 

—  the  hottest  civilized  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is  the 
hearth  of  Hindu  theosophy,  the  land  of  the  Upanishads,  the  land 
where  Buddha  preached,  many  centuries  after  the  earliest  Upa- 
nishads. Buddha's  most  famous  sermon  was  delivered  at  Benares, 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges.  The  Aryans  did  not 
succumb  to  the  change,  but  it  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  their 
character.  The  intellectual  strength  of  the  race  did  not  perish, 
but  their  bodies  suffered :  hypochondria,  melancholia,  dyspepsia 

—  call  it  what  we  may  —  conquered  the  conquering  Aryan,  who 
was  no  doubt  ethnically  the  product  of  a  more  northerly  and  more 
vigorous  climate.  Any  Aryan  of  to-day  who  should  undertake  to 
pass  a  year  or  so,  including  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons,  in  Benares, 
the  city  in  which  Buddha  delivered  his  first  great  sermon,  that 
sermon  which  has  been  likened  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is 
very  likely  to  experience  anew  the  unabated  effect  of  this  climate 
widi  very  similar  results. 

Very  much  at  the  same  time  when  Hindu  speculation  had 
finally  developed  the  conception  of  the  Brahma  and  its  pessimistic 
consequences,  there  came  to  the  latter  a  reinforcement  from  a 
totally  different  channel,  the  speculations  on  life  after  death. 
These,  as  is  generally  known,  took  the  turn  which  landed  all 
thought  on  this  subject  in  the  bizarre,  but  highly  interesting,  doc- 
trine of  transmigration  of  souls,  or  metempsychosis.  Like  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp,  we  see  this  belief  flare  up  at  many  points  on  the  globe 
totally  unconnected  with  one  another ;  the  precise  nature  of  its 
origin  is  still  obscure.  The  early  Vedic  times  of  the  joyous  gods 
in  strong  flesh-tints  knew  nothing  of  the  wandering  of  the  soul 
after  death,  of  repeated  death  and  birth.  We  have  touched 
briefly  upon  the  happy  character  of  the  earliest  beliefs  on  this 
subject.  These  correspond  in  general  with  the  views  of  many 
other  primitive  races  —  the  belief  in  a  happy  life  beyond  the 
grave,  a  beatified  reproduction  of  life  on  earth.  Arms  and  uten- 
sils, especially  sacrificial  utensils,  are  buried  with  the  corpse,  for 
the  employments  of  "  those  who  have  gone  forth  "  (^preta)  are  the 
same  as  upon  earth.  The  manes,  or  fathers  (^jntar^  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Vedas,  prepare  sacrifices,  as  is  distinctly  stated  in  the 
texts;  they  also  eat  and  drink  and  ^^ enjoy  life."  Hence  the 
offerings  to  the  fathers,  the  so-called  frdddhas^  which  are  one  of 
the  most  salient  features  of  the  Hindu  ritual,  and  continue  obli- 
gatory throughout  the  history  of  religion  in  India.     It  is  stated 
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explicitly  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  fathers, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  leading  object  of  a  man*s  life  to  beget  a 
son  who  shall  take  care  that  his  needs  are  supplied. 

Whence  came  the  first  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  this  doctrine  filtered  into 
the  Aryan  Hindu  religion  from  the  beliefs  of  the  aboriginal  non- 
Aryan  tribes  of  India.  But  the  first  records  of  its  existence  in 
Hindu  religion  exhibit  it  rather  as  a  product  of  the  philosophic 
schools  ;  the  more  popular  musings  are  silent  on  the  subject.  No 
allusion  to  any  such  belief  has  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns.  It  is,  too,  like  the  Brahma,  a  conception  which  feels  its 
way  through  misty,  hesitating,  sometimes  conflicting  beginnings 
to  rigid  doctrinal  conclusions.  The  first  mention  of  metempsy- 
chosis occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  Upanishads,  the  Katha,  where 
the  discussion  of  it  is  undertaken  witiiin  the  frame  of  a  curious 
story.  A  young  Brahman,  Naciketas  by  name,  is,  in  an  angry 
moment,  consigned  by  his  father  to  Death.  He  takes  it  literally 
and  goes.  Death  happens  to  be  away  when  Naciketas  arrives,  so 
that  the  latter  has  to  wait  three  days  at  Death's  gate  without 
receiving  any  hospitable  attention.  Naciketas  being  a  Brahman 
guest.  Death's  delinquency  is  very  serious,  and  he  apologizes  with 
humility,  and  offers  Naciketas  three  boons,  that  is,  the  fulfillment 
of  three  requests.  After  having  asked  two  which  do  not  directly 
concern  the  subject  of  the  treatise,  he  asks  as  the  third  boon 
'Hhat  question  that  there  is  respecting  a  man  who  is  departed:  ^he 
is,'  say  some ;  and  ^he  is  not,'  say  some ;  that  let  me  know,  instructed 
by  thee.  Of  the  boons  this  is  the  third  boon."  Death  endeavors 
to  beg  off,  but  Naciketas  holds  him  to  his  promise  until  he  yields. 
Here  then  we  find  the  first  expressions  in  Hindu  literature  which 
depict  metempsychosis,  and  the  release  therefrom,  that  is,  the 
doctrine  which  appears  in  Buddhism  under  the  name  of  nirvana. 
Thus  he  says :  ^'  One  who  possesses  the  necessary  knowledge  gets 
beyond  old  age  and  death,  and  goes  to  the  endless.  Pushing 
away  before  him  the  bonds  of  death,  getting  beyond  pain,  he 
enjoys  himself  in  the  heaven-world.*'  Then  again  there  are  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  ^^  When  all  desires  are  let  go,  then 
a  mortal  becomes  immortal ;  when  all  the  knots  of  the  heart  here 
are  severed,  then  a  mortal  becomes  immortal."  Further  the  con- 
verse of  this  is  stated  with  perfect  clearness.  Death  says  of  the 
careless  youth,  fooled  with  the  snare  of  wealth,  and  thinking 
^'  this  is  the  world  —  there  is  no  other,"  that  he  again  and  again 
falls  into  his  power ;  which,  of  course,  implies  being  bom  again 
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and  again.  Even  more  clearly :  ^^  But  he  that  is  not  possessed  of 
discrimination,  that  is  mindless,  ever  impure,  does  not  obtain  that 
place  and  enters  upon  samscira.^^  This  is  the  first  occurrence  of 
a  word  which  later  becomes  so  important  as  the  converse  of  nir- 
vdna  ;  it  evidently  means  ^^  round  of  births."  Again,  it  is  stated 
that  ^^he  obtains  death  from  death  (that  is,  one  death  after 
another)  who  here  sees  things  as  it  were  in  separateness,"  that  is, 
does  not  recognize  the  identity  or  unity  of  all  things,  and  hence 
the  non-essential  character  of  all  worldly  phenomena.  Finally, 
*^  Some  souls  come  to  the  womb  in  order  to  obtain  a  body  ;  others 
go  after  the  immovable,  according  to  their  deeds." 

We  can  observe  how  vague  and  flitting  the  first  statements  of 
transmigration  are ;  but  when  all  this  has  finally  assumed  a 
definite  shape  we  find  the  doctrine,  soon  threadbare  from  use, 
that  every  creature  is  again  and  again  the  prey  of  death,  until  in 
some  life  all  desire  and  all  activity  as  the  outcome  of  desire  have 
been  laid  aside.  This  is  the  Hindu  means  of  salvation,  namely, 
absolute  resignation.  ^^  When  the  mortal  has  freed  himself  from 
every  desire  of  his  heart,  then  does  he  enter  immortal  into 
Brahma."  These  thoughts  fitted  perfectly  into  the  speculations 
on  the  Brahma.  The  notion  of  the  Brahma  is  dualistic :  on  the 
one  side  the  eternal  all-force,  the  foimdation  of  all  being;  con- 
trasted on  the  other  with  the  world  of  suffering  and  perdition. 
Similarly,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  involves  a  dualism ;  the 
unreleased  soul  in  the  bonds  of  death,  and  the  released  soul  which 
has  conquered  death,  and  found  the  end  of  its  wanderings.  The 
two  conceptions  were  certain  to  blend,  and  they  did  blend.  The 
result  was  that  final  doctrine  without  which  ancient  India  would 
not  be  India,  that  doctrine  which  is  shared  alike  in  some  form  by 
the  Upanishads,  the  later  orthodox  philosophical  systems.  Bud- 
dhism and  Jainism :  the  wandering  of  the  soul  through  the  realms 
of  death  is  the  consequence  of  its  separation  from  the  Brahma ; 
the  escape  from  the  chain  of  successive  deaths,  the  Hindu  salva- 
tion, can  be  attained  only  by  uuion  with  the  true  ultimate  being, 
the  Brahma. 

We  must  dwell  a  moment  longer  on  the  supposed  cause  of  me- 
tempsychosis. This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
links  in  the  chain  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  Their  scrip- 
tures say :  ^^  When  the  mortal  has  freed  himself  from  every  desire 
of  his  heart,  then  does  he  enter  immortal  into  Brahma."  Why 
does  absence  of  desire  produce  this  stupendous  effect  ?  Because 
desire  produces  deeds  or  action,  answer  the  Hindu  philosophers. 
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The  Sanskrit  word  for  deed  or  action  is  karma  (P&li  hammd) ; 
the  entire  doctrine  is  that  of  the  karma^  well  known  by  that  name 
in  all  Western  writings  on  Buddhism.  Desire  and  deed  are  essen- 
tially the  same  thing.  On  desire  man's  nature  is  founded  ;  as  his 
desire  so  are  his  endeavors,  as  his  endeavors  so  are  his  deeds. 
By  his  deeds  the  character  of  his  next  birth  in  the  round  of  births 
is  regulated.  If  his  karma  in  a  given  life  has  accumulated  for 
him  a  good  balance,  as  it  were,  the  next  life  will  prove  a  high  and 
delightful  one ;  conversely,  if  his  life  is  evil,  the  consequent  birth 
will  be  as  a  low  and  degi*aded  being.  But  no  deed  leads  the  way 
to  release,  to  union  with  Brahma.  Even  the  best  deed  is  some- 
thing which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  limited  and  vitiated  by  the 
finite.  It  is  rewarded,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  reward  of  the  finite 
can  itself  be  only  finite.  Brahma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  above 
reward  and  punishment,  above  good  and  bad ;  things  done  as  well 
as  things  left  undone  cause  him  no  pain ;  his  empire  suffers  from 
no  deed.  Thus  the  highest  Hindu  ideal  does  not  consist  in  taking 
a  part  in  the  amelioration  of  the  world  :  it  is  ever  absolute  sepa- 
ration from  the  world. 

There  is  a  last  link  still  wanting  in  this  chain.  The  question  is 
asked,  as  it  must  be :  ^^  What  is  the  cure  for  desire,  the  thirst  for 
life  and  its  contents  ?  "  The  answer  is — knowledge.  Knowledge, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  recognition  of  the  unity  of 
the  ego  with  the  great  Brahmic  principle,  and  the  recognition, 
ever  present,  of  the  divided  condition  of  everything  finite. 
'^  When  a  mortal  has  recognized  Brahma,  feeling  ^he  is  myself,' 
how  can  he  then  desire  and  cling  to  bodily  life  ?  "  Thus  the 
ultimate  attainment  for  man  is  this  recognition ;  it  is  the  ^^  works  " 
of  the  Jew,  and  the  '^  faith  "  of  the  Christian  —  salvation  through 
pessimistic  knowledge.  When  this  knowledge  has  been  attained, 
all  desire  vanishes,  of  its  own  accord.  Conversely,  the  root  of  all 
perishable  conditions  is  to  be  sought  in  the  failure  to  acquire  this 
perception.  Such  perception  is  called  huddhi  ;  the  person  imbued 
with  this  knowledge  is  called  huddha.  There  are  many  Buddhas. 
But  Gautama  9&kyamuni  turned  out  to  be  the  Buddha,  the  en- 
lightened one  par  excellence. 

We  say  "  knowledge  is  power."  Doubtless  we  feel  that  it  adds 
strength  to  one's  activity  to  know  the  circumstances  which  environ 
each  and  every  factor  with  which  we  operate,  and  that  it  enables 
us  to  bring  into  operation  factors  unknown  to  others.  This  is 
most  distinctly  not  the  Hindu  view.  The  very  passiveness  which 
is  the  ideal  of  Hindu  emancipation  renders  such  a  construction 
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untenable.  I  believe  that  we  may  look  for  the  origin  of  this 
titanic  dogma,  which  controls  Hindu  philosophy,  in  certain  earlier, 
cruder  conceptions,  imbedded  within  the  early  polytheism  and 
demonology  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  Atharva-Veda. 
The  belief  seems  to  appear  in  earliest  times  that  the  knowledge  of 
conditions,  circumstances,  and  designs  is,  in  itself,  a  force  which 
endows  the  owner  with  mystical  power.  The  god  Agni  is  thus 
frequently  extoUed  as  ^^he  who  knows  all  beings,"  ^*he  who 
knows  the  origins  of  the  gods."  The  charms  and  incantations  of 
the  Atharva-Veda  are  full  of  statements  of  this  sort  In  a  charm 
against  lightning  it  is  said :  ^^  We  know  the  hidden  seat  of  the 
lightning  on  high,"  and  this  knowledge  alone  implies  control  over 
it.  In  a  charm  against  serpents  it  is  said:  ^^We  know  your 
father  and  your  mother  and  your  entire  kith  and  kin ;  why  will 
you  therefore  act,  being  without  strength?  "  Again,  he  who  desires 
influence  in  the  assembly-room  addresses  it  as  foUows :  ^^  We  know 
your  very  name  and  hence  we  are  powerful  in  you."  Later  on, 
as  the  details  of  the  sacrificial  ritual  grow  to  portentous  dimensions 
and  most  intricate  complications,  the  statement  is  made  innumer- 
able times  that  the  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  each  sacrificial  act,  is  perforce  the  agency  which 
endows  the  sacrificer  with  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifice.  We  stand 
here  before  a  singular  bit  of  psychology  —  folk-psychology  we 
must  call  it —  which  it  would  be  futile  to  endeavor  to  reproduce 
in  full  in  our  minds.  It  is  an  ethnic  peculiarity  of  mind  analogous 
in  its  bizarrerie  to  the  many  institutional  peculiarities  in  which 
India  is  singular  and  foreign  to  our  taste  and  understanding. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  philosophic  doctrine  of  knowledge  has 
grown  up  on  the  rock-bed  of  this  kind  of  popular  conceptions. 

The  system  which  has  thus  been  briefly  sketched  is  the  universal 
Hindu  philosophy,  and  it  is  the  foundation  of  Buddhism.  It 
becomes  clear  at  once  that  such  thought  as  this  could  not  exist  for 
any  length  of  time  by  the  side  of  the  fantastic  sacerdotalism 
without  at  least  necessitating  a  conscious  adjustment  of  the  two. 
Thus,  right  here,  we  have  the  first  reformatory  step,  anticipating,  as 
it  were,  Buddha's  reformation,  which  freed  men  from  the  thraldom 
of  priestly  practice  and  domination.  Buddha  derides  the  Brah- 
mans  and  their  practices.  The  Brahmans  themselves  establish  a 
compromise  between  their  philosophic  insight  and  their  daily 
practices.  The  adjustment  was  accomplished  very  gently,  not 
without  a  touch  of  diplomatic  shrewdness.  To  begin  with,  this 
speculative  side  of  early  Brahmanism  does  not  in  any  sense  repre- 
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sent  an  abrupt  break.  Although  the  Upanishads  are  undoubt- 
edly the  most  noteworthy  attempts  at  a  final  philosophy,  which,  in 
India,  ever  presupposes  by  its  very  terms  the  futility  of  all  woridly 
activity,  these  texts  themselves  are  distinctly  parts  of  the  Brah- 
manas,  the  sacerdotal  texts  par  excellence.  As  far  as  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  Upanishads  are  concerned,  they  disregard  distinctly 
all  ordinary  terrestrial  conditions,  not  excluding  the  earlier  reli- 
gion, with  its  anthropomorphism,  its  liturgies,  and  the  technical 
arrangement  of  every-day  life  which  followed.  But  they  disregard 
this  only  in  their  character  as  thinkers,  not  as  individual  members 
of  this  world  of  phenomena.  An  orthodox  Brahmanical  life  was 
necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  fruits  of  life  which  the  ordinary 
man  desires,  including  the  heaven  of  Yama.  But  heaven  and  all 
else  were  conceived  as  finite  and  transient ;  the  philosophy  of  the 
time  had  boldly  elevated  itself  above  individual  life  and  individ- 
ual aims  and  desires.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  observe  that 
the  Hindus  recognized,  themselves,  at  the  very  outset  the  duplex 
character  of  their  religious  development  with  its  ultimately  irre- 
concilable conflict.  They  make  frequent  attempts  to  adjust  the 
later  thought  to  the  earlier  practice,  that  is,  to  reconcile  the  older 
ritualism,  their  religion  of  performance,  with  their  later  religion, 
which  is,  as  we  have  shown,  a  religion  of  knowledge,  or  insight. 
Some  such  argumentation  as  the  following  is  employed :  — 

The  Vedas  with  their  four  books  contain  many  ceremonies, 
morning  and  evening  oblations,  which  produce  higher  or  lower 
fruit,  as  the  case  may  be.  Still  these  do  not  result  in  the  attain- 
ment of  man's  highest  object ;  for  they  all  aim  at  fruit  which  is  to 
be  produced^  and  whatever  can  be  produced  is  transient.  But 
according  to  the  scriptures,  whosoever  in  this  world,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  imperishable,  makes  oblations,  gives  alms  and 
practices  austerities,  even  for  many  thousand  years  —  for  him  all 
comes  to  an  end.  Now  the  Upanishad  aims  to  show  the  way  to 
an  object  which  is  by  its  very  nature  eternaL  One  whose  internal 
organs  are  filled  with  the  impressions  of  countless  objects  is  led 
by  his  subjection  to  these  impressions  to  continued  activity.  The 
ritual,  therefore,  at  first  teaches  him  outward  ceremonies  only  as 
a  means  of  preparation  for  the  struggle  towards  a  loftier  aim. 
These  ceremonies,  performed  without  any  desire  for  selfish  results, 
are  intended  to  distract  the  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  to  develop 
passionlessness  and  self-restraint,  and  extinguish  all  desire  save 
that  for  final  emancipation ;  to  effect  a  clear  discrimination 
between  things  temporal  and  things  eternal ;  to  prepare  a  man  for 
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the  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  individual  soul,  and  so 
lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  soul,  in  which  knowledge 
there  is  perfect  peace. 

This  is  an  interesting  special  plea  made  by  a  thinker  before  the 
enlightened,  the  chosen  few.  But  all  this,  the  theosophy  as  well  as 
its  adjustment  to  daily  practice,  remained  the  property  of  learned 
schools  solely,  until  the  appearance  of  Buddha.  To  the  people, 
the  Brahman  philosophers  gave  nothing  but  a  polytheistic  worship 
which  kept  on  changing  the  attractive  early  Vedic  beliefs  into  an 
idolatry,  growing  more  and  more  grotesque  at  every  stage  of  its 
development.  The  Brahmanic  priests,  holding  in  their  hands  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacrifice,  grew  into  a  hierarchy  whose  power  has 
never  been  exceeded.  They  kept  on  strengthening  the  system  of 
castes  which  even  to-day  rules  native  Indian  life  more  than  ever 
since  Buddhism  has  disappeared  from  the  continent  of  India. 
The  Buddhist  reformation  consbted  in  breaking  away  from  the 
Brahmanical  poljrtheism  by  simply  ignoring  it,  in  the  neglect  of 
caste,  restrictions,  and,  most  of  all,  in  bringing  down  to  the  people 
the  philosophical  beliefs  described  above.  The  importance  of 
these  modifications  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  opened  the 
door  for  the  gentle  ethical  system  which  rendered  Buddhism  a 
great  world-religion,  and  has  always  elicited  the  profound  interest 
of  Western  minds. 

But  the  real  philosophical  foundation  of  Buddhism  is  the  thought 
of  the  Upanishads.  The  conception  of  the  Brahma  fades  out  into 
the  Buddhistic  nirvana  ;  the  term  samsqra^  ^^  round  of  births,"  is 
common  to  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism ;  the  karma^  the  conduct 
during  a  given  life  which  regulates  the  next  existence,  is  the 
Buddhist  kamma ;  the  desire  for  life  is  designated  in  the  Bud- 
dhistioal  writings  by  tanha^  which  is  the  Pali  form  of  Sanskrit 
trsd^  a  word  obviously  connected  with  English  "  thirst,"  and  so  on. 
Even  the  institutions  and  moral  dictates  of  Buddhism  are  not  so 
entirely  exempt  from  this  law  of  continuity,  are  not  so  entirely 
original,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  The  outer  form  of  the  Bud- 
dhistic Church,  with  its  prevailingly  monastic  character,  was  pre- 
pared by  that  Brahmanical  practice  which  led  the  Brahmans  to 
become  ascetics  and  wandering  beggars  after  they  had  passed 
through  the  preliminary  stages  of  student,  householder,  and 
forest-hermit.  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Greek  invaders  were 
profoundly  impressed  by  this  feature  of  Hindu  life.  The  Greeks 
speak  of  these  people  as  vXdjSiot,  "forest-dwellers."  Doubtless, 
celebrated  ascetics  before  Buddha's  time  attracted  large  follow- 
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ings  of  those  religiously  inspired,  and  thus  the  aggregations  of 
large  numbers  of  monks  into  Buddhist  communities  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  habits  widely  prevalent  before  Buddha's  time.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  ethical  laws  of  Buddhism  is  the  ahinsa^ 
"  the  doctrine  of  inviolability,"  that  law  which  forbids  injury  to 
any  living  being  whatever.  Buddha  once  asks  *'  In  what  manner 
must  the  ascetic  participate  in  righteousness  ?  "  He  himself  an- 
swers touchingly :  ^^  The  ascetic  ceases  to  slay  living  things.  He 
lays  down  his  staff;  he  lays  down  his  weapon/  He  is  compas- 
sionate and  merciful ;  with  kindness  does  he  plan  the  welfare  of 
all  beings."  This  doctrine,  which  frequently  leads  to  ludicrous 
exaggerations,  is  but  the  reflex  of  features  that  appear  quite 
markedly  in  the  period  of  the  Vedic  sacrifices.  Among  these  the 
sacrifice  of  cattle  plays  a  not  inconsiderable  part ;  and  it  dates 
doubtless  from  ruder  early  times  prior  to  the  systematizatiou  of 
the  sacrifice.  In  the  Brahmana-texts  cattle  are  still  sacrificed. 
But  it  is  done  in  a  gingerly  fashion.  The  animal  is  asked  for 
permission ;  this  is  so  habitual  that  ^*'  to  ask  permission  "  has 
become  the  regular  technical  term  for  ^^  slaying  the  sacrificial 
beast."  Before  the  knife  is  used  the  formiila,  ^^O  knife,  do  not 
injure  him,"  is  pronounced.  Very  frequently  a  sham  ceremony  of 
slaughter  is  substituted  for  the  reality.  Very  likely  the  growth  of 
this  feeling  in  India  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  change  in  the 
climatic  conditions  alluded  to  previously.  Aversion  to  animal 
food  in  a  very  hot  climate  is  natural,  as  well  as  a  certain  faint- 
heartedness, dreading  the  sight  of  blood  and  suffering.  Buddhism, 
with  all  its  reactionary  and  reformatory  features,  remains  through- 
out  a  true  Hindu  product ;  its  roots  are  in  the  great  past  of  India. 
It  is  the  new  dispensation,  but  step  by  step  it  presupposes  the  old. 
We  are  thus  led  on  to  a  few  final  remarks  of  a  different  kind. 
Ever  since  Buddhism  has  been  known  in  the  West,  it  has  exer- 
cised an  irresistible  charm.  There  is  a  set  of  Buddhistical  writings 
called  Jatakas,  ^^  birth-stories."  They  contain  fables,  stories  in 
which  Buddha  is  the  central  figure,  and  they  are  employed  as  the 
framework  within  which  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  Buddhism 
are  presented  in  an  attractive  popular  manner.  These  stories 
gradually  penetrated  westward  through  Syrian,  Hebrew,  Latin  and 
Greek  channels.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  materials  a  monk,  well 
known  by  the  name  of  St.  John  of  Damascus,  composed  a  romance 
entitled  ^^  Barlaam  and  Joasaph,"  narrating  the  history  of  an 
Indian  prince  who  was  converted  by  Barlaam,  and  became  a  hermit. 
"Joasaph"  is  St.  John's  rendering  of  the  Arabic  "Yudasatf ;" 
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and  this,  owing  to  a  confusion  in  unpunctuated  Arabic  between  the 
characters  y  and  6,  is  the  Buddhist  word  bodhisattvay  ^^  whose  nature 
is  enlightened,"  a  standing  epithet  of  Buddha.  When  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  (1585-90)  authorized  the  compilation  of  a  systematic  martyr- 
ology  the  names  of  ^^  the  holy  saints  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  of 
India,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  whose  wonderful  acts  St.  John  of 
Damascus  has  described,"  appear  in  the  list,  and  thus  Oautama, 
the  Buddha,  under  the  name  of  St.  Josaphat,  is  now  officially 
recognized  and  worshiped  throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity as  a  Christian  saint.  Who  will  rise  and  say  that  he  was 
not  weU  chosen  ?  The  charm  of  the  Buddhist  teachings  is  perma- 
nent, despite  one-sided  criticisms  of  its  weaknesses  and  excrescences. 
Accordingly  its  philosophy  and  its  ethical  system  have  not  failed 
to  impress  themselves  again  and  again  upon  Western  thought  and 
conduct.  They  who  are  now  tempted  to  lay  aside  their  own  mental 
habits  and  substitute  those  of  the  Buddhbt  writings  will  remember 
with  profit  that  they  are  not  adopting  the  doctrines  of  a  single 
inspired  teacher,  but  the  common  thoughts  of  Hinduism,  with  the 
background  of  its  mythology,  its  sacrifices,  and  its  local  color. 
The  modem  Hindu  pandit  derides  as  illogical  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  Christianity,  and  first  and  foremost,  the  belief  that  Christ 
took  upon  himself  the  sins  of  mankind.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  every  one  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  every 
deed  at  some  time  or  other,  even  if  it  be  in  his  thousandth  re- 
birth, unless  his  saving  insight  emancipates  him  from  further 
existence,  is  as  much  an  axiom  with  him  as  the  equation  ^^  twice 
two  are  four."  Now  the  belief  in  metempsychosis,  the  exact 
anthropological  basis  of  which  has  not  yet  been  made  clear,  is  a 
local  Hinduism,  and  it  does  equal  violence  to  all  Western  habits  of 
thought.  Without  it,  the  philosophical  structures  of  the  Hindus 
fall  to  the  ground  in  hopeless  ruin.  All  the  consequences  of  this 
axiom  are  but  interesting  phantasms,  originating  with  a  people 
whose  history  and  destiny  no  one  would  care  to  see  repeated  in 
the  cold,  strong  North,  among  peoples  who  carry  on  their  shoulders 
a  civilization  infinitely  superior,  and  whose  possibilities  are  im- 
measurably great. 

Maurice  Blooiifield. 
JoHiYS  Hopkins  Untvebsity. 
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IMAGINATION  IN  RELIGION. 

The  lanaticy  the  lover  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold, 

That  is,  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Here,  at  a  wave  of  the  magic  ¥rand  of  the  real  Prospero  of 
the  Enchanted  Isle,  we  hare  a  series  of  pictures  of  imagination  in 
its  most  characteristic  shapes  of  action;  first,  the  madman,  in 
whom  visions  of  an  inner  world  so  overpower  every  impression 
from  sense-contact  with  the  outer  world  that,  to  escape  the  self- 
evoked  devils  in  full  cry  after  him,  he  will  leap  headlong  from  a 
precipice  ;  second,  the  infatuated  lover,  in  whom  certain  genuine 
sense-impressions  from  the  actiial  object  of  his  adoration  are  yet 
so  overlain  and  glorified  by  images  from  within  as  to  transfigure 
her  into  a  likeness  she  could  suggest  to  no  one  else;  third,  in 
the  sane,  self-regulated  poetic  mind,  into  which  entrancing  ideas 
and  emotions  stream  from  earth  and  sky,  and  yet  ideas  and 
emotions  he  prizes  solely  as  vital  material  —  what  colors  are  to 
the  painter,  or  tones  to  the  musician  —  for  a  world  of  original 
creation.  It  is  a  world  none  the  less  conceived  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  visible  universe,  only  lifting  its 
tendencies  to  higher  reaches. 

The  first  thing  to  claim  attention  in  this  famous  passage  is  the 
sense  it  evokes  of  the  dynamic  power  of  imaginative  activity. 
Here  evidently  is  no  airy,  metaphysical  entity,  but  a  vital  enei'gy 
potent  enough  on  the  one  hand  to  take  shape  as  an  anarchic  mob 
of  destructive  hallucinations  mastering  every  nerve  and  muscle  of 
the  body,  or,  on  the  other,  to  fling  itself  as  dictator  into  the  wild- 
est hurly-burly  of  sensation  and  emotion,  there  to  enforce  law  and 
order.  Positive  effects  such  as  these  can  proceed  only  from  that 
which  is  positive  power.  Imagination,  then,  must  substantially 
consist  of  essential  energy,  as  real  an  incarnation  of  the  physical, 
rational,  and  emotional  forces  of  the  universe  as  a  block  of  gran- 
ite is  of  gravitation  or  a  steel-spring  of  resiliency.    No  headway 
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is  possible  in  the  study  of  the  commanding  part  played  by  im- 
agination in  religion,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  domain  of  human 
life,  until  the  delusive  idea  is  dismissed  that  imaginations  are 
bodiless,  insubstantial  ghosts,  floating  vaguely  in  the  air.  The 
first  question  then  demanding  answer  is  this :  Of  what  is  imagi- 
nation—  considered  as  an  action  or  as  a  product  of  mind  —  ac- 
tually made  ?  Its  essential  constituents,  its  working  forces,  what 
and  whence  are  they?  The  man  who  is  ^^ all  compact"  of  it, 
of  what  is  he  all  compact?  Precisely  here  modem  science,  so 
often  irrationally  pronounced  the  annihilator  of  imagination,  steps 
to  the  front  with  a  proffer  of  help,  summoning  the  mind  at  the 
very  outset  to  a  splendid  feat  of  imagination,  through  the  success- 
ful performance  of  which  alone  the  reverberation  can  be  felt  in 
consciousness  that  reveals  the  ever-active  sources  in  nature,  man 
and  God,  out  of  which  imagination  rises.     To  essay  this  feat ! 

Man,  as  seen  by  the  advanced  thought  of  to-day,  is  a  sensitive, 
responsive  organism  set  in  an  environment  of  inconceivably  varied 
and  ceaselessly  active  external  agencies,  stimulating  it  from  every 
side.  Far  from  being  passive,  awaiting  man's  first  salute  of  rec- 
ognition, everything  around  him  is  on  the  spring  to  attract  his 
attention.  The  sun,  a  hundred  million  miles  away,  is  ceaselessly 
pelting  his  retina  with  sunbeams ;  the  flowers  at  his  feet  are  pelt- 
ing his  nerves  of  smell  with  jets  of  perfume  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  diapason  of  the  sound-world,  from  the  highest  treble  of  the 
gnat  sighing  in  the  air  to  the  deepest  bass  of  the  thunder  rolling 
among  mountain-peaks,  every  motion  of  the  stirred  atmosphere 
is  an  outright  summons,  '^  Behold  and  hear ! "  There  is  a  uni- 
versal ocmspiracy,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  that  the  dullest,  most 
apathetic  man  shall  know  something  of  what  is  going  on  around 
about  him.  The  universe  means  this  with  a  will.  To  effect  its 
purpose  it  is  eternally  pouring  out  from  exhaustless  fountain 
heads  that  which  alone  has  vididity, — power  under  the  irresis- 
tible action  of  which  no  one,  unless  a  congenital  idiot,  can  re- 
main totally  unconscious  of  his  great  surroundings.  So,  in 
response  to  this  unintermitting  wave-play  of  energy,  something 
marvelous  —  no  plummet  of  thought  can  sound  its  nature  or  mode 
of  action  —  wakes  within,  revealing  itself  as  the  seeing  eye,  the 
hearing  ear,  the  feeling  heart,  the  discriminating  reason. 

All  this,  to  a  mind  capable  of  wonder  and  reverence,  seems 
marvelous  enough.  But  the  next  stage  of  man's  development 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  second  marvel,  more  amazing  still. 
Now  there  first  reveals  itself  a  magic  power  in  the  strength  of 
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which  conscious  mind  rises  into  a  reakn  of  partial  independence 
at  least  of  the  world  of  stimulus  outside  the  body.  The  external 
macrocosm  has  reproduced  itself  in  an  inward  microcosm.  The  long- 
exercised  body  has  become  a  deyeloped  organism  capable,  in  and 
of  itself,  of  repeating  from  its  own  resources  the  infinitely  varied 
and  delicate  vibrations  which  were  the  former  media  of  communi- 
eation  between  itself  and  flower,  lake,  mountain,  child  or  lover. 
Now  the  birds  can  sing,  the  planets  can  revolve  in  a  new  realm  of 
seemingly  pure  mind.  To  the  very  sun  which  once  said,  ^^  I  make 
nyself  visible  to  you !  "  the  joint  body  and  mind  can  at  last  re- 
spond, ^^  I  make  you  visible  to  myself !  "  For  lo  I  in  the  depths  of 
the  night,  in  darkness  palpable,  suddenly  the  happy  soul  sees  flash 
before  the  inward  eye  a  transcendent  sunset,  first  beheld  twenty 
years  before,  from  the  Wengem  Alp  in  Switzerland.  There  rises 
again  in  stainless  purity  the  Jungf  rau,  while  over  its  virgin  peak, 
relieved  against  a  background  of  ash-colored  cloud,  arches  a  re- 
splendent rainbow,  all  inclosed  within  its  magic  dome  pulsating 
with  prismatic  reflexes.  This  ideal  vision,  this  pure  product  of 
reminiscent  imagination,  of  what  substance  is  it  composed  ?  Of 
airy  nothing  ?  of  ghostly  phantasms  of  dead  experiences  ?  No  I 
but  as  much  of  the  stored-up  and  now  re-liberated  active  forces 
of  the  universe,  as  much  of  the  stored-up  and  now  re-liberated 
emotional  response  to  these  in  a  sensitive  subject,  as  was  the  ori- 
ginal spectacle  beheld  twenty  years  before  from  the  Wengem 
Alp.  Say  then  profoundly  widi  Shakespeare,  ^^  We  are  such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  on ;  "  and  it  will  hold  true  of  all  man's  con- 
scious life.  But  then  put  one  further  question,  What  is  the  stuff 
such  dreams  are  made  on  ?  There  is  but  one  answer :  It  is  the 
stuff  that  sun,  moon  and  stars,  forests  and  oceans,  thews  and 
sinews,  loves,  admirations,  despairs,  triumphs  are  made  of ;  the 
stuff  of  things  —  all  nature,  man  and  God. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  called  to  but  one  phase  of  imagina- 
tive action,  to  that  which  ordinarily  goes  by  the  name  of  *^  remi- 
niscent imagination."  It  is  the  power,  in  other  words,  of  mind 
and  body  in  union  to  reproduce  from  within  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct revival  of  a  mountain  scene,  a  statue,  a  flowing  melody, 
once  enjoyed  through  the  outward  eye  or  ear.  But  now  as  the 
attempt  is  made  to  pass  from  the  realm  of  simply  reminiscent  to 
the  higher  realm  of  creative  imagination,  —  the  supreme  act  of 
supreme  minds,  —  the  loins  must  be  girded  for  the  ascent  of  a  yet 
more  conunanding  peak.  Here  first  we  encounter  an  initiative 
power  inherent  in  the  most  highly  evolved  organisms.     It  is  a 
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power  not  simply  of  reviving,  in  their  former  colligation,  visual, 
auditory  or  emotional  experiences ;  but  of  selecting  out  of  them 
living  material  for  the  original  creation  of  a  new  world  as  literally 
never  before  seen  by  the  bodily  eye,  as  the  West  Indies  by  the 
European  before  Columbus  raised  his  thrilling  cry,  ^^  Land ! 
Land ! "  Yet  here  is  an  ideal-real  world  which,  later  on,  acts 
upon  and  modifies  the  minds  of  millions  as  palpably  as  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  their  every-day  native  soil. 

In  actual  sense-perception,  blended  with  reminiscent  imagina- 
tion, your  prophetically  dreaming  Watt  boy  watches  the  steam 
lifting  the  lid  of  the  tea-kettle  on  the  crane  in  his  mother's 
kitchen.  A  pretty  little  feat,  indeed,  but  what  to  the  titanic 
revelation  that  now  suddenly  startles  him  I  ^'  It  lifts  I  it  lifts  I 
I  say  steam  lifts  I  if  one  thing,  then  why  not  everything  ?  Aha ! 
old  Proteus,  I  have  caught  you  napping  now,  and  will  hold  you 
fast.  Visibly,  I  see  you  transforming  yourself  into  horse,  sail, 
qnarr]rman,  carder,  spinner,  and  in  each  shape  you  thus  assume 
will  I  enslave  you  to  weave  the  cloth  and  grind  the  com  and 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  the  world."  This,  in  the  purely  physical 
realm,  is  an  instance  of  creative  imagination  projecting  upon 
what  is  yet  ^^airy  nothing  "  the  compelling  image  of  a  new  posi- 
tive order  to  come.  In  countless  other  realms  it  likewise  steps 
forward  in  the  demonstration  of  kindred  power.  Thus  the  mind 
of  a  Turner  weaves  his  reminiscences  of  lake,  grove,  sunset,  ocean, 
into  a  permanent  enduring  landscape,  ideally  more  beautiful  than 
any  ever  existing  in  unaided  nature  ;  thus  a  Mozart  weaves  his 
sound-reminiscences  and  their  emotional  correspondences  into  en- 
during melodies  such  as  no  soughing  of  the  wind  through  the  pine 
needles  or  lapse  of  waters  on  the  shore  ever  approached.  Thence- 
forth the  minds  of  men  are  cast  in  new  moulds,  reshaped  by  the 
working  of  art  as  before  by  the  working  of  nature,  incapable 
henceforth  of  seeing,  feeling  or  thinking  as  previously  they  did. 

The  thing  to  note  in  these  examples  of  creative  imagination  of 
the  highest  order  is  the  stamp  of  authority  with  which  they  leap 
forth  in  the  mind,  —  the  authority  of  incarnate  truth,  beauty,  law. 
^^  When  the  conception  of  a  piece  of  music  comes  to  me,"  said 
Mozart,  ^*  it  does  not  come  as  afterwards  it  will  be  heard  played 
by  the  orchestra,  part  succeeding  part  in  the  order  of  time,  but  all 
together.  I  hear  beginning,  end  and  middle,  as  it  were,  at  once.'' 
In  other  words,  the  conception  starts  up  as,  at  the  bugle-call, 
an  organized  regiment,  but  now  asleep  on  the  battle-field,  each 
soldier  in  place ;  the  reason  of  each  one's  position  preexisting  in 
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the  military  structure  of  the  whole.  No  wonder  that  the  old  — 
yes,  and  even  to  this  day  the  prof oundest  —  explanation  of  it  all 
was :  *^  It  is  the  muse,  it  is  the  breath  of  a  power  more  essen- 
tially informed  with  beauty,  love  and  reason  than  man  in  his  iso- 
lation feels  himself  to  be!"  Thus  inevitably  succeeds  to  the 
question  of  creative  potentiality  in  man,  the  deeper  question  of 
the  witness  thus  borne  to  prior  creative  forces  behind  him,  incar- 
nating in  his  impulse  and  aim  their  own  harmonious  activities. 

Sooner  or  later  in  life  there  comes  to  every  one  the  experience 
of  a  great  hour  in  the  presence  of  Nature,  in  which  there  flashes 
home  upon  the  consciousness,  as  never  before,  the  irresistible  sense 
of  a  vast  external  organizing  power ;  its  prenatal  workings  evi- 
denced by  its  later  manifestation  in  responding  creatures.  In 
company  with  three  or  four  friends,  who  have  sailed  with  him 
from  the  mainland,  one  finds  himself  whiling  away  a  morning 
on  a  rocky  island,  miles  out  at  sea.  It  is  the  breeding-place  of 
thousands  of  gulls  and  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Overhead,  the 
air  is  strident  with  the  creaking  wings  and  wild  with  the  cries  of 
the  parent  birds,  while  below,  so  thickly  on  the  slabs  of  granite 
have  the  gulls  laid  their  eggs  that  one  has  to  step  with  extreme 
care  not  to  tread  on  them.  With  the  nests,  however,  of  the 
Mother  Carey's  chickens  it  is  another  story.  These  are  constructed 
so  far  below  the  surface,  in  the  accumulations,  two  or  three  feet 
deep,  of  the  withered  needles  fallen  from  the  spruce  trees,  that, 
to  reach  them,  the  arm  must  be  run  into  the  ground  nearly  to 
the  shoulder.  One  of  the  party  brings  up  in  his  hand  a  little 
downy,  coal-black,  blinking-eyed  chickling,  so  feeble,  so  appeal- 
ingly  helpless,  as  to  call  out  all  the  caressing  love  one  feels  for 
helpless  things.  How  eagerly  the  group  gathers  round  that  tem- 
porary hand-nest,  now  looking  lovingly  at  this  little  bit  of  trem- 
bling sentiency,  now  off  at  the  stormy  ocean  which,  under  a  rising 
southeasterly  gale,  breaks  in  thunder  tones  on  the  rocks.  Yet, 
marvel  of  marvels,  these  two  stark  contradictories,  chick  and 
ocean,  are  born  mates.  More  imperially  than  ever  Venice  wedded 
the  Adriatic,  this  tiny  birdling  is  to  wed  the  stormy  Atlantic.  A 
month  or  two  more,  and  any  one  of  the  group,  fearful  perhaps 
for  his  veiy  life  in  his  fortress-like  steamship,  might  meet  this 
tiny  creature  a  thousand  miles  out  at  sea,  absolute  master  of  the 
situation.  Inevitable  the  thought,  along  what  infinitely  convert 
ging  lines  must  there  have  worked  hitherto,  must  there  still  be 
working,  an  unseen  organizing  power,  to  assemble  the  harmonious 
elements  needed  to  evolve  from  the  egg  this  splendid   piece  of 
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adaptation,  this  little  magazine  of  power,  with  its  unerring  eye, 
its  sweep  of  wing,  its  nervous  batteries,  its  swell  of  pectoral 
mosole,  its  storehouse  of  nutrition  for  such  immense  expenditure  I 
As  fire  kindles  fire,  so  it  seems  but  one  further  flash  of  a  uni- 
versal creative  imagination  darting  upward  from  flight  of  bird  to 
flight  of  the  soul  of  man,  when  Bryant  breaks  forth  in  devout 
ascription :  — 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  most  tread  alone, 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 

Enough,  however,  of  this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  prenatal 
organization,  vital  constituents,  and  reshaping  power  of  imagina- 
tion. Now  for  the  question  of  the  specific  manner  in  which  this 
faculty  has  throughout  the  ages  displayed  its  forces  in  the  realm 
of  religion. 

All  the  great  founders  and  heralds  of  religion  have  been  men 
of  preeminent  imaginative  endowment,  —  ^^of  imagination  all 
compact."  They  must  be  so.  Spiritual  imagination  is  the  reason 
of  their  being,  the  fulcrum  and  lever  of  their  power.  For  what 
is  the  actual  mission,  in  a  world  like  this,  of  such  inspirers?  It 
is  the  same  in  one  special  realm  of  human  experience  as  in  other 
realms,  —  that  of  scientific,  mechanical  or  artistic  imagination. 
This  mission  is  to  confront  and  overlay  a  world  of  sense,  multi- 
plicity and  bewildering  confusion  with  the  order,  beauty  and 
hope  of  a  world  of  prophetic  vision  —  a  world  dynamic  in  its  very 
elements,  and  so  realizing  itself  in  ^^the  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power "  as  to  project  itself  from  within  the  soul 
upon  external  phenomena,  compelling  them  into  new  groups,  and 
endowing  them  with  new  spiritual  meanings.     At  once 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream, 

and  yet  a  light  transfiguring  in  its  magic  effect  as  the  sunset  rays 
flung  on  a  naked  cliff,  and  dissolving  it  into  a  dream-world  of 
purple,  gold  and  amethyst  I 

The  world  of  sense  and  instability  without,  of  doubt,  fear  and 
distress  within, — has  it  not,  indeed,  through  all  the  ages,  been  the 
primal  mission  of  religion  to  seek  to  overlay  and  interpenetrate 
this  with  an  overpowering  mental  world  of  security,  friendliness 
and  refuge  ?  Bacon  declared  the  supreme  end  of  poetry  to  be 
^*  to  subject  the  shows  [the  prosaic,  commonplace  appearances]  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind ; ''  in  other  words,  so  to  trans- 
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figure  them  to  the  spiritual  eye  as  to  make  them  wear  the  look 
which  man  at  his  neediest  and  highest  yearns  to  have  them  wear. 
All  shrinking  —  as  from  something  purely  arbitrary  and  willful 
—  from  the  expression  ^^  subjecting  the  shows  of  things  to  the 
desires  of  the  mind  "  must  be  abandoned  here.  As  well  think  to 
pronounce  it  derogatory  to  science  to  declare  its  root-impulse  to 
be  the  desire  of  subjecting  blind  chaos  to  coveted  rational  order, 
or  to  the  art  of  sculpture  to  declare  its  root-impulse  to  be  the 
desire  to  subject  human  deformity  to  the  yearning  for  faultless 
beauty  !  To  every  barren  Philistine  who  contemptuously  objects, 
*'  Here  you  are  talking  poetry,"  must  the  answer  be  made  :  "  In 
this  realm  prose  is  ruled  out.  Reduce  religion  to  prose,  and  in 
such  an  atmosphere  it  will  gasp  and  die.  As  wide  apart  are 
Isaiah  and  Gradgrind  as  the  eagle  in  the  sky  and  the  mole  under- 
ground." For  what  are  these  unquenchable  ^^  desires  of  the 
mind  "  that  voice  the  human  cry  for  the  prophet  of  religion,  and 
secure  him  his  hushed  and  expectant  audience?  And  who  are 
they  thus  appealing  to  him,  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  burden  of 
their  woes,  yearnings  and  triumphs  ?  They  are  beings  who,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  must  see  the  often  appall- 
ing shows  of  things  subjected  to  the  higher  desires  of  the  mind, 
or  abandon  as  mockeries  these  desires,  and  so  sink  into  despair. 
They  are  the  Kachels  weeping  for  their  children  ;  they  are  men 
and  women  plunged  in  an  abyss  of  inscrutable  mystery ;  those 
writhing  at  injustice,  hag-ridden  with  loneliness  and  care,  orphaned 
and  hungry  for  cheer  and  companionship,  or  heart-sick  over 
the  long  struggle  between  duty  and  passion,  faith  and  doubt. 
Yet  all  these  have  shared  blessed  experiences  so  different,  such 
revelations  of  higher  possible  realities,  that  an  undying  yearning 
has  set  in  for  a  hold  on  a  Power  enthroned  above  the  world  or 
incarnate  in  its  every  experience,  who  has  it  at  his  central  heart 
to  rescue  from  destruction  what  seem  his  highest  revelations  to 
his  dependent  creatures. 

In  different  terms,  the  first  word  and  the  last  word  of  religion, 
in  prophet  and  hearer  alike,  has  ever  been  salvation^  the  salva- 
tion of  man^s  most  precious  treasures,  outward  or  inward,  as  ob- 
jects with  which  all  possibility  of  satisfying  life  is  consciously 
bound  up.  Primarily,  and  to  the  final  end,  this  is  what  man 
demands  God  for,  as  instinctively  as  the  lungs  gasp  for  air  and 
the  eye  turns  to  the  light.  Be  the  man  the  lowest  fetich- 
worshiper,  craving  a  magic  charm  with  which  to  paralyze  his 
enemy,  or  be  he  a  Thomas  ik  Kempis  yearning  after  peace  in  the 
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beatifio  vision  of  Grod,  ever  and  always  in  the  human  want  is  rooted 
the  longing  for  power  to  lay  hold  of  the  attributes  of  the  coveted 
want-supplier,  —  the  faith  in  some  form  or  other,  ^^  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth."  Nor  does  this  inevitable  attitude  imply  mere 
self-seeking  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  is  as  fraught  with  prophetic 
meaning  as  the  instinctive  craving  of  the  new-bom  babe  for  its 
mother's  breast.  Blind  instinct  of  self  and  prophecy  of  life  to  be 
are  here  one.  Granted  that  the  babe  will  take  hold  with  equal 
vigor  of  a  finger  applied  to  its  lips;  laugh,  too,  if  you  will,  at  his 
blind  ecclesiastical  faith.  To  the  more  reflective  mind,  the  mis- 
judging act  proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  little  undeveloped 
mite  of  sentiency  is  builded  ^^  wiser  than  he  hnows,^^ 

Too  early  in  life,  then,  can  no  man  rid  himself  of  the  abysmal 
silliness  with  which  the  word  ^^  self-seeking  "  is  so  often  made  a 
word  of  reproach.  True,  in  this  whole  attitude  of  religion,  from 
the  outset  to  the  end,  there  is  encountered  one  startling  phe- 
nomenon, the  absolute,  passionate  insistence  on  subjecting  to  self 
and  the  desires  of  self,  the  whole  objective  world  of  pain  and 
blight  till  ^^  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Just  in  so  far  as 
this  goes,  the  attitude  of  the  religious  instinct,  alike  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  race,  is  egoistic  to  the  highest  pitch.  Indomitable 
refusal  to  submit,  as  to  finality,  to  that  which  is  as  now  it  is ; 
such  is  religion's  rallying  cry.  Yet,  strange  paradox  I  in  all  its 
nobler  forms  this  highest  egoistic  pitch  is  but  the  inevitable  indi- 
vidual shape  taken  on,  in  finite  mind,  by  the  indwelling  sense 
which  partakes  most  of  universality  in  its  nature,  and  so  fur- 
nishes present  witness  and  foundation  of  trust  in  an  infinitely 
superior-to-self.  "  I "  indeed,  but  "  I "  identical  with  the  highest 
and  purest  brought  to  consciousness  in  me,  —  its  voice,  its  revela- 
tion,—  and  not  ^^I"  identical  with  self-seeking  after  the  merely 
private  and  self-prompted.  Yes,  an  Abt  Vogler  yearning  for 
the  permanence  of  the  soul's  richest  music,  but  because  such 
music  is  felt  to  be  a  snatch  of  the  eternal  harmony,  a  strain  of 
viol,  harp  or  organ  in  creation's  full  symphony ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  ^^  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  otherwise  I  "  of  the 
loftiest  prophet,  as  equally  it  is  the  stand  of  the  lowest  idolater 
dimly  reaching  after  a  higher  that  he  yet  surmises.  Just  here, 
under  the  press  of  this  undying  impulse,  begins  imagination's 
mighty  r61e.  For  in  every  case,  low  or  high,  the  answer  to  the 
passionate  quest  must  come,  if  it  come  at  idl,  in  some  incarnating 
vision  of  cheer,  created  out  of  the  same  life-elements  that  inform 
the  feeling  prompting  the  quest.     Never  by  any  possibility  can 
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man  escape  the  law  that  through  sense-attestation  he  sees  and 
believes.  Thus  is  tliere,  can  there  be,  but  one  sole  power  through 
which  the  witness  of  material  sense  can  ever  be  effectually  tri- 
umphed over,  —  the  witness,  nameljr,  of  the  second-sense  of  the 
spirit?  Such  second-sense,  prophetic  imagination  is,  in  all  its 
visible,  palpable  creations,  ^^  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen."  So  when  the  shuddering  peasant 
women  whispered,  awe-struck,  to  one  another,  as  Dante's  sorrow- 
scarred  form  swept  by,  ^^  That  is  the  man  that  went  down  into 
hell  I "  it  was  but  instinctive  recognition  of  the  indelible  stamp 
the  second-sense  of  visionary  imagination  sets  on  the  very  linear 
ments  of  the  prophets  of  the  race. 

The  desires  in  human  nature  which  impel  man  to  seek  at  the 
hands  of  superior  power  the  salvation  of  his  dearest  interests  — 
the  ground  of  the  sense  of  the  only  living  unity  that  can  subsist 
between  himself  and  such  power  —  range,  of  course,  through  the 
whole  scale,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  materiality  to  the  highest 
reaches  of  the  spiritual.  But  the  action,  as  food  and  stimulant 
to  imagination  of  these  desires  and  their  objects,  is  ever  one  and 
the  same.  A  Mohammed,  for  example,  proclaims  himself  to  the 
freebooting  tribes  of  Arabia  as  the  prophet  of  Allah.  What  un- 
quenchable desires  of  these  fierce  and  hungry  sons  of  the  desert 
can  Allah  satisfy  ?  Those  deepest-lying  in  their  immediate  stage 
of  development.  First  of  all  must  the  prophet  inflame  his  fol- 
lowers to  see  vividly  a  freebooter  God,  absolute  lord  of  the  rich 
cities  and  fertile  plains  of  the  earth,  and  holding  them  all  in  fee 
for  his  naked  and  outcast,  yet  ever  faithful,  servants  in  the  holy 
crusade  against  idolatry.  Full  well  they  know  from  stem  sense- 
experience  the  fiery  heat  and  suffocating  simooms  of  the  desert ; 
and  flesh  and  blood  shrink  from  the  march  through  them. 
Equally,  in  blessed  contrast,  they  know  the  refuge  of  the  springs 
and  verdure  of  the  oases,  and  fain  would  they  lie  at  rest  in  them. 
But  now  it  is  to  become  palpable  reality  to  them  that  under  the 
inexorable  will  of  Allah  they  will  have  to  deal  with  still  more 
dreadful,  still  more  entrancing  experiences,  and  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  escape  a  wrath  shriveling  with  an  infinitely  fiercer 
heat  than  the  desert's  him  who  disobeys,  or,  on  the  other,  to  dwell 
through  eternity  in  Paradise  with  the  rewarding  houris,  —  one 
day  of  whose  smiles  outweighs  an  eternity  in  the  greenest  earthly 
oasis,  —  they  must  rise  to  a  far  intenser  pitch  of  life.  What 
power,  short  of  imagination  at  its  highest  potency,  can  work  this 
feat  I    Duly  inflame  this  vision-flasher,  and  then  first  will  the  wild 
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flon  of  the  desert  lift  the  cry,  *^  The  honris  are  beckoniDg  me ;  I 
see  them  bend  with  welooming  arms  from  Paradise ! "  and  into 
the  g^are  of  the  qoiyering  sands  will  he  plunge,  joat  as,  on  an  in- 
finitely higher  level  of  conception,  Dante,  in  his  passage  through 
Purgatory,  leaps  at  the  sight  of  Beatrice  into  the  fire  hotter  than 
molten  glass,  and  mastering  the  torture,  struggles  through  to  taste 
the  rapture  of  standing  by  her  side. 

All  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected,  is  but  the  type  of  a  low 
and  materialistic  form  of  religion,  of  the  earth  earthy.  Take, 
then,  an  instance  from  the  highest  form,  and  ask  whether,  in 
impulse  or  method,  it  differs  one  whit.  Jesus,  in  Palestine,  sees 
a  peasant  boy  go  by,  a  string  of  dead  sparrows  in  his  hand, 
and  shouting,  ^^  Two  for  a  farthing,  two  for  a  farthing ! "  How 
cheap  the  market  estimate  of  sparrow  life  I  But  here  is  a  heart 
pitiful  as  a  little  girFs  over  her  dead  canary,  a  heart  craving  a 
world  of  protecting  love  for  the  very  birds  and  fiowers ;  a  heart, 
moreover,  so  profound  in  its  reach  as  to  feel  that  the  whole  issue 
of  Love  Divine  lies  as  much  at  stake  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  as 
in  the  fall  of  an  empire.  A  shock  of  pain,  a  sense  of  world- 
orphanage,  comes  over  him,  till,  the  indestructible  love  and  trust 
in  love  of  his  own  breast  surging  on  high  in  protest,  his  whole 
heing  gathers  itself  together  in  one  supreme  act  of  religious  im- 
agination. He  rises  out  of  the  realm  of  death  into  the  realm  of 
life  as  he  conmiunes  with  a  plenitude  of  omnipotent  love,  in  the 
sight  of  which  not  one  of  these  tiny  creatures  can  fall  unheeded 
to  the  ground.  Here,  as  always,  relief  comes  through  the  pas- 
sionate leap  of  the  soul  into  a  higher  and  richer  world,  over- 
powering the  painful  spectacle  of  the  lower  world.  Yet  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  spiritual  imagination  builds  that  other  and 
only  satisfying  world  is,  in  every  item,  vital  material  furnished 
by  the  love,  beauty,  yearning  and  blessing  of  this,  only  raised  to 
prophetic  heights. 

Beligion,  thus,  never  arose  out  of  mere  inteUectual  speculation ; 
it  never  did  and  it  never  will  so  arise,  though  on  its  onward  march 
it  perpetually  takes  up  and  glorifies  in  its  imaginative  creations 
the  results  of  speculation,  as  well  as  of  all  other  activities  that 
widen  and  enrich  experience.  What  religion  did  grow  out  of, 
what  it  ever  survives  through  the  might  of,  is,  as  Wilhelm  Ben- 
der in  his  ^^  Wesen  der  Beligion  "  has  so  powerfully  argued,  some- 
thing far  more  fundamental  in  human  nature  ;  nothing  short,  in 
fact,  of  the  ineradicable  instinct  of  self-preservation  inherent  in 
every  fibre  of  man's  being.     Are  his  own  forces  spent,  then  swift 
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the  question  arises,  Are  there  no  other  forces  to  summon  to  the 
rescue?  No  matter  what  persuades  him,  there  are^  —  instinct  or 
reason  in  the  sage,  or  superstition  in  the  savage, — for  their  help 
will  he  Jephtha-like  sacrifice  his  virgin  daughter;  or  St.  An- 
thony-like macerate  his  body  in  the  desert;  or  Jesus -like  sur- 
render in  Gethsemane  the  hope  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God, 
be  it  only  that  in  the  *'^  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done !  "  there  lie 
somehow,  somewhere,  a  fullness  of  divine  content  to  insure  ulti- 
mate security  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  God.  But  surrender, 
even  to  God,  the  essence  of  the  desire  of  the  mind  —  however 
the  outward  shape  of  its  victory  may  change  —  that  man  will 
not,  that  he  cannot,  do  so  long  as  the  religious  instinct  survives. 
With  such  surrender,  the  religious  instinct  would  die,  the  passion- 
ate instinct  to  live  and  to  see  the  best  and  dearest  the  heart  knows 
live  also  in  the  purpose  of  the  Eternal  WiU.  Thus  ever,  ^*  just 
at  the  point  at  which  consciousness  of  human  power  ends  religion 
begins  ;  the  impulse  to  self-reliant  action  at  once  changing  shape 
into  the  impulse  of  yearning,  sacrifice,  prayer,  trust." 

Only,  however,  through  the  contemplation  of  a  vast  and  com- 
plex system  of  religious  faith,  like  that  of  the  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  a  system  gathering  under  its  ample  folds  the  most 
widely  varying  nationalities  and  stages  of  culture,  is  it  possible  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  Protean  shapes  taken  by 
spiritual  imagination.  In  Palestine,  for  example,  is  Jesus 
bom.  Weary,  heartsick  to  the  core  over  the  cruelty  and  brutal 
materialism  of  the  actual  world,  his  sublime  spirit  seeks  refuge  in 
the  prophetic  vision  of  a  coming  ideal  kingdom,  whose  indestructi- 
ble foundation  to  him  is  laid  in  the  infinite  resources  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  interpreted  through  the  sense  of  his  own  God-begotten 
Sonship,  —  the  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  which 
shall  reverse  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  brutal  Roman 
world,  and  crown  as  greatest  of  all  him  who  is  the  servant  of  all. 
Tender,  loving  natures  are  instinctively  drawn  to  his  side  as  sharers 
in  his  beautiful  anticipation,  and  all,  for  an  hour,  is  radiant  hope. 
But  the  cruel  ^^  shows  of  things  "  refuse  to  *^  submit  themselves  to 
the  desires  of  the  mind."  The  brutality  of  fact  asserts  itself,  and 
the  Master  is  crucified  and  buried.  Has  the  blessed  vision  gone 
forever?  a  brief  sunrise  glory  fading  into  a  day  of  gloom  and 
chill  ?  All  turns  on  which  of  two  powers  in  the  human  breast 
shall  prove  mightier,  material  sense  of  bleak  actuality,  or  pro- 
phetic sense  of  a  glory  beyond.  ^^  Faith,  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  triumphs.     In  the  insur- 
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rectlon  of  the  spirit  of  his  impassioned  disciples,  who  cannot,  will 
not,  allow  that  such  a  one  could  be  the  spoil  of  the  grave,  Jesus 
rises  in  the  resurrection  and  ascends  on  high,  seated  thenceforth 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  King  of  the  new  spiritual  world  soon 
to  descend  and  swallow  up  the  material. 

To  sustain  and  keep  radiant  this  faith  in  the  face  of  brute  con- 
tradictory realities,  what  a  world  of  defiant  imaginative  creation 
forthwith  sets  in!  Soon  shall  this  gospel  be  carried  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  Hebrew,  Syrian,  Greek,  Persian  forms  of  belief 
mingle  and  interchange  ideas  and  yearnings.  Thence  shall  it 
spread  to  Europe,  to  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Teutonic,  Gallic  races. 
How,  throughout  these  vast  realms,  shall  Jesus,  ^^  the  desire  of  all 
nations,"  be  conceived  ?  As  the  desire  of  these  varied  nations  is. 
And  lo !  a  power  to  effect  it,  creative  imagination,  dowered  with 
a  world  of  richest  material  to  work  on  from  Hebrew  prophecy, 
Greek  philosophy  and  art,  Persian  conceptions  of  the  elemental 
conflict  of  good  and  evil,  home-bred  polytheistic  faiths.  This 
will  bear  on  the  crucified  one  from  Logos  to  Godhead,  to  sate  the 
yearning  of  the  Aryan  mind  for  incarnate  God  in  man.  This 
will  translate  the  Galilean  peasant  mother  into  the  all-prevailing 
Queen  of  Heaven,  to  comfort  the  heart  finding  in  infinite  maternal 
love  the  only  bosom  tender  enough  to  take  refuge  in.  This,  to 
meet  the  polytheistic  needs  of  millions,  will  glorify  the  humble 
fishermen-apostles  till,  in  due  season,  St.  Peter  shall  stand  holding 
the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  St.  Mark,  emblazoned  on  the 
banners  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  shall  flame  in  the  van  of  the 
frantic  charge  over  the  walls  of  Zara  or  Constantinople.  In  these 
and  countless  kindred  forms  shall  shaping  imagination  have  free 
range  to  summon  up  a  supernatural  world  answering  to  every 
desire,  debasing  or  exalting,  cruel  or  redeeming,  in  the  mind  of 
man.  The  theologic  madman  shall  see  more  devils  than  vast  hell 
can  hold.  To  the  remorseful  penitent  the  stone-crushed  form  of 
the  repentant  toiling  up  the  mountain  of  Purgatory  shall  become 
as  visible  in  the  mind's  eye  as  the  every-day  peasant  laboring  up  a 
steep  with  his  burden  on  his  back.  To  the  mystic  saint  shall  be 
thrown  wide  the  golden  gates  of  Paradise,  where,  in  the  beatific 
vision  of  God,  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  are  seen  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  hidden  mysteries  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into.  Architects  shall  rear  temples  alive  with  the  hierarchies  of 
the  angels  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs ; 
painters  shall  call  down  from  on  high  the  cherubim  and  seraphim, 
— till,  finally,  a  world  of  vision  so  overwhelming  as  to  assert  itself 
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lord  and  master  of  the  every-day  world  of  blight  and  sorrow  and 
wreck.  Death  itself  shall  be  abolished  by  the  vitality  of  continu- 
ous life,  life  diabolical,  life  celestiaL  Such,  then,  in  outline  was 
the  triumphant  maArch  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  crowning 
illustration  in  human  history  of  the  might  of  spiritual  imagina* 
tion,  although  the  dose  parallel  to  the  same  stupendous  process 
is  familiar  to  every  student  of  the  religious  story  of  Assyria, 
Persia,  Greece,  or  Scandinavia. 

Meanwhile,  underneath  this  ceaseless  activity  of  religious  im- 
agination there  has  perpetually  been  going  on  in  human  history, 
and  generally  in  fiercest  struggle  with  it,  the  steady  progress  of 
the  world's  intellectual  enlightenment.  A  giant  antagonist  here 
steps  into  the  arena,  whose  name  is  Legion.  Now  is  he  Abelard, 
confronting  St.  Bernard ;  now  Copernicus  or  Galileo,  confronting 
the  intrenched  traditions  of  the  church  universal  Each  side  is 
in  deadly  earnest ;  each  is  warring  with  weapons  that  have  an  in- 
destructible validity.  Therefore,  in  this  internecine  warfare,  unless 
a  principle  of  reconciliation  satisfactory  to  the  dearest  interests 
of  each  can  be  stablished,  all  in  vain  were  it  to  hope  that  the 
essential  function  of  imagination  in  religion,  as  of  a  king  never 
to  be  dethroned,  can  ever  think  to  command  universal  consent. 
For  the  first  procedure  of  critical  science  always  has  worn,  and 
always  must  wear,  to  trustful  hearts  the  guise  of  a  baleful  spec- 
tre, —  frost  to  the  flower,  incendiary  fire  in  the  temple.  The  af- 
firmation is  lost  sight  of  in  the  denial.  From  cherished  haunt 
after  haunt  of  visible,  radiant  faiths  does  man  see  himself  driven, 
like  Adam  and  Eve  out  of  Paradise,  and  but  a  world  of  briers 
and  thistles  without.  Thence  the  inevitable  outcry,  *^  Were  all 
these  blessed  hiding-places  of  the  soul  but  airy  nothings,  which, 
like  an  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  leave  not  a  rack  behind  ?  " 

This  pathetic  collapse  into  despair  at  the  initial  shock  of  cold 
reason,  on  what  is  it  based  ?  On  the  temporary  wreck  of  trust  in 
the  validity  of  imagination,  inevitably  setting  in  when  the  literal 
objective  results  of  the  enormous  role  it  has  played  throughout 
human  history  begin  to  be  critically  tested.  All  life  seems  im- 
poverished. The  eagle's  wings,  once  commanding  the  empyrean, 
—  thousands  now  superciliously  proclaim,  —  are  at  last  closely 
clipped ;  the  royal  bird,  brought  down  from  its  lofty  soarings,  may 
now  be  disciplined  to  hop  soberly  about  on  the  ground,  a  useful, 
domestic  barn-yard  fowl,  *^  a  creature  not  too  bright  or  good  for 
human  nature's  daily  food^  Happily  thus,  these  disdainful  pin- 
ions kept  renewedly  shorn,  the  instinct  of  flight  may  die  out  in 
them,  as  they  become  purely  rudimentary. 
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It  18  the  pardonable  juvenile  folly  of  every  fresh  movement 
that,  after  the  manner  of  some  new  dietetic  Graham  system,  with 
its  categorical  imperative  that  henceforth  man  shall  live  by  coarse- 
g^und  cereals  alone,  it  ignores  everything  short  of  the  clumsy 
flights  of  its  own  as  yet  infantile  imagination.  Profound  truths, 
no  doubt,  are  often  overlooked.  Still  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the 
demonstration  that  this  barren  husk  contains  the  sole  nutritious 
elements  in  this  amazingly  complex  universe.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  gratefully  can  it  never  be  acknowledged  that  to  the 
disintegrating  analysis  of  scientific  criticism  is  solely  due  the 
recognition  of  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  divergent 
realms  of  imagination  and  material  fact,  of  poetry  and  prose,  of 
prophetic  forecast  and  demonstrated  knowledge.  Too  gratefully, 
again,  we  can  never  acknowledge  the  immense  gain  of  frankest 
admission  that  the  essential  function  of  imagination  begins  and 
ends  in  the  act  of  incarnation  ;  in  the  spiritual  feat  of  transform- 
ing barren  and  impotent  abstractions  into  concrete  shapes  instinct 
with  the  energies  of  a  universe  all  alive.  Thence  arises  of  neces- 
sity the  clearest  recognition  of  the  law  that  as  mind  grows  wider, 
richer,  diviner,  an  ever-ascending  hierarchy  of  symbols  is  demanded 
fitly  to  incarnate  and  glorify  its  inner  content.  Such  admissions, 
however,  which  all  should  gladly  make,  —  do  they  so  much  as 
touch,  still  less  dry  up,  the  perennial  springs  in  human  nature  out 
of  which  welled  these  vast  creative  forces,  forever  ^'  decomposing 
but  to  recompose?"  The  Promethean  wrestle,  throughout  the 
ages,  of  undying  yearnings  in  the  soul  of  man  with  the  maiming 
Jacobus  angel  of  the  universe,  to  wring  a  blessing  and  compel  the 
revelation  of  his  holiest  name,  —  must  this  not  evermore  go  on  ? 
Not  in  depression,  but  in  exultation  rather,  will  every  enlightened 
mind  that  has  got  down  to  imagination's  perennial  sources  feel  it 
an  act  of  worship  to  declare,  even  of  its  highest  creations :  ^^  They 
shall  perish  ;  but  Thou  remainest ;  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth 
a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou  fold  them  up  and  they 
shall  be  changed ;  but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  shall 
not  fail."  None  the  less,  as  from, the  beginning  so  to  the  end, 
shall  there  still  sound  out  of  the  heart  of  a  universe  of  self- 
reveaUng  glory  the  eternal  mandate  : 

Build  ihee  more  itaielj  mansions,  O  mj  sonl^ 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  1 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thoa  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  hj  life's  unresting  sea. 
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In  the  dawning  of  a  new  era,  fitly  characterized  as  that  of  the 
^^  sympathy  of  religions/'  it  is  already  becoming  clear  what  an 
^^  angel  in  disguise  '*  critical  science  has  really  turned  out  to  be. 
So  far  from  affecting  their  essence,  such  criticism  has  but  killed 
the  prose  too  long  materializing  the  heart-poetry  of  the  grand 
imaginative  creations  of  the  world-religions,  thereby  anew  commu- 
nicating the  ^^  one  touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  How  hidebound  in  literalism  many  a  mind  had  been,  such 
a  book  as  Sir  Edwin  Amold*s  **"  Light  of  Asia  "  at  once  revealed 
to  thousands  by  making  their  hearts  bum  within  them  as  they 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  devout  legends  in  which 
the  grateful  heart  of  the  East  had  glorified  its  redeeming  Buddha. 
Such  liberation  of  spirit  through  sympathetic  imagination  vrill  be 
quickened  by  yet  other  world-religions,  tiU,  even  in  this  land  of 
disenchanted  literalism,  it  shall  restore  to  thousands,  as  a  priceless 
treasure  of  the  heart,  their  own  angel-song  of  the  Nativity,  the  star 
of  Bethlehem,  the  Magi  bringing  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  — 
their  own  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  —  triumphant  outbursts  of 
thanksgiving  they  have  long  hesitated  to  read  even  from  the  pul- 
pit, lest,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^'advanced,'*  they  might  incur  the  ig- 
nominious suspicion  of  accepting  them  as  sheer  external  phe- 
nomena. Happily,  to  the  paralyzing  dread  of  failure  to  approve 
themselves  as  ^^  nothing  if  not  critical "  shall  there  succeed  in  a 
new  generation  the  more  salutary  dread  of  writing  themselves 
down  bloodless  and  prosaic. 

Entirely  apart,  however,  from  the  enriching  of  human  life  that 
is  sure  to  come  through  free  heirship,  once  again,  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  higher  imaginative  creations  of  the  past,  imagination 
has  still  her  old  imperial  role  to  play  in  the  evolution  of  the  faith 
and  ritual  of  the  future.  Indeed,  should  the  question  be  put,  — 
at  least  among  English-speaking  people,  —  What  has  been  the  form 
inevitably  taken  by  the  profoundest  and  most  inspiring  religious 
utterances  of  the  nineteenth  century?  there  could  be  but  one 
answer.  It  is  the  imaginative,  witnessed  to  in  such  poems  as 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  and  Browning's  "Abt  Vogler,'* 
"  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  and  "  Saul." 

In  Tennyson  we  encounter  the  thoroughly  equipped  modem 
man.  No  shred  of  superstition  clings  to  him.  His  intellectual 
outlook  is  the  outlook  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  thought. 
No  one  recognizes  more  distinctly  that  positive  knowledge  is  the 
answer  to  the  mind's  curiosity  as  to  phenomena  now  and  here ; 
no  one  more  distinctly  sees  that  the  moral  life  is  the  necessary 
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oatcome  of  the  struggle  after  adjustment  between  the  demands 
of  human  beings  on  earth.  But  neither  of  these  is  religion,  what- 
ever superb  material  each  may  furnish  for  its  transforming  power ; 
neither  of  these  can  satisfy  the  present,  immediate  yearning  of 
religion  for  higher  vision  which  shall  transfigure  the  pain  and 
bleakness  of  the  actual. 

We  hATe  but  faith  :  we  cannot  know  ; 

For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 

And  yet  we  trast  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow. 

To  Tennyson,  however,  triumphant  faith  stands  for  no  mere  pas- 
sive thing.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  culminating  prophetic  act 
of  the  soul  gathering  up  its  intensest  energies  of  yearning  and 
love,  dowering  its  consciousness  with  all  its  richest  resources  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  then,  at  the  impulse  of  passionate 
aspiration,  bravely  launching  itself  on  the  eternal  currents  of  ten- 
dency along  which  these  sweep  the  devout  mind. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  faUen  asleep, 

I  heard  a  voice,  **  Believe  no  more,'' 

And  heard  au  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 

The  freezing  reason's  colder  part. 

And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  *'  I  have  felt." 

Here,  as  always  in  such  instances,  the  deep  peace  which  ^^In 
Memoriam  "  has  breathed  into  many  suffering  lives  has  been  bom 
solely  of  the  power  of  the  poet's  creative  imagination  to  quicken 
in  the  receptive  imagination  of  his  fellows  the  same  elemental 
trusts  with  his  own,  and  then  lifting  their  souls  to  freedom  of 
flight  with  him  through  worlds  made  visible  of  cheer  and  hope. 

Impossible,  finally,  is  it  to  have  been  brought  into  vital  contact 
with  the  exceptional  class  of  men  and  women  whom  the  poetry  of 
Bobert  Browning  has  delivered  of  late  years  from  the  oppression 
of  materialistic  nightmare,  and  to  whom  it  has  imparted  daring  of 
imaginative  flight,  without  being  struck  by  the  encounter  in  them 
of  a  sense  of  positive  spiritual  exultation,  as  over  a  new-discovered 
province  in  their  being,  —  a  genuine  echo  of  the  enthusiastic  Abt 
Vogler  cry : 

Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 
Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe, 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear, 
The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome  ;  Uis  we  musicians  know. 
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Short,  indeed,  has  been  the  syllogism  of  faith  worked  by 
Browning,  but  it  sums  up  the  eternal  logic  of  feeling : 

See  the  King  —  I  would  help  him  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall  throogh, 
Conld  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich, 
To  fill  up  his  life,  starve  mj  own  out,  I  would  —  knowing  which, 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.    Oh,  speak  through  me  now  ! 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?    So  wouldst  Thou^so  wUt  Thoul 

Nowhere  else  than  in  the  buoyant  faith  with  whioh  the  poet  has 
incarnated  in  reacting  characterization  and  imagery  this  authori- 
tative syllogism  of  the  heart  is  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  quick- 
ening power.  Thence  the  grateful  confession  of  so  many  of  our 
day  that,  after  working  mind  and  soul  into  the  deeps  of  such  a 
poem  as  ^^  Saul,"  its  orerpowering  passion  of  faith  made  sight  so 
shook  them  to  the  centre  that  the  half-dazed,  half-ecstatic  outcry 
of  the  youthful  David,  staggering  homeward  under  the  spell  of 
the  new  revelation,  seemed  but  literal  transcript  of  their  own 
experience : 

I  know  not  too  well  how  I  found  my  way  home  in  the  night. 
There  were  witnesses,  cohorts  about  me,  to  left  and  to  right. 
Angels,  powers,  the  unuttered,  unseen,  the  alive,  the  aware. 

And  the  stars  of  night  beat  with  emotion,  and  tingled  and  shot 
Out  in  fire  the  strong  pain  of  pent  knowledge  ;  but  I  fainted  not. 
For  the  Hand  still  impelled  me  at  onee  and  supported,  suppressed 
All  the  tumult,  and  quenched  it  with  quiet,  and  holy  behest. 
Till  the  rapture  was  shut  in  itself,  and  the  earth  sank  to  rest 

Fbancis  Tifpany. 
Cabcbridge,  Mass. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

V£RY  different  notions  are  entertained  about  the  nature  and 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  no 
one  is  likely  to  appear  whose  authority  could  be  more  trustworthy 
in  the  sphere  of  religion.  What  he  did  not  know,  in  that  de- 
partment, is  generally  conceded  to  be  either  not  worth  the  know- 
ing, or  not  possible  to  be  known.  It  is  generally  conceded,  also, 
that  he  himself  and  his  deliverances  have  never  been  more  than 
partially  comprehended.  He  declared  more  than  once  that  his 
nearest  and  most  sympathetic  friends  did  not  understand  him.  It 
is  clear  that  they  did  not;  and  that,  in  some  particulars,  they 
strangely  misconceived  him.  But,  all  the  same,  they  were  deeply 
impressed  by  him.  The  same  has  been  true  of  "  Christendom  " 
for  now  these  nearly  twenty  centuries.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  influences  which  have  shaped  and  colored  the 
movement  of  humanity.  He  continues  to  be  so,  as  is  evident  to 
any  one  who  simply  looks  about  him.  His  name  is  in  point  of 
fact  "  exalted  above  every  name." 

Judging  simply  from  the  facts  which  are  equally  accessible  to 
every  one,  it  seems  pretty  plain,  ^r«^  that  men  will  not  get  on 
vnthout  a  religion ;  and  second^  that  there  is  no  religion  practi- 
cally available  except  Christianity. 

A  few  people,  it  is  true,  are  experimenting  with  Swedenbor- 
gianism  and  Comtism  and  Buddhism  and  ^^  Christian  Science," 
but  these  may  be  dismissed  as  une  quantite  negligeahle. 

From  all  that  one  can  see,  Christianity,  in  some  form,  is  likely 
to  remain  the  religion  of  the  enlightened  world. 

Christianity  in  some  form  ;  but  in  what  form  ? 

Viewed  from  the  outside,  no  institution  has  undergone  such 
startling  transformations  as  Christianity  has.  One  who  looked  at 
it  casually  in  the  first  century,  say  at  Antioch,  and  again  in  the 
fourth  at  Constantinople,  in  the  fourteenth  in  Rome,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  in  Philadelphia,  would  find  great  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying it.  Will  any  of  these  forms  be  abiding?  Or  will  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future  take  on  an  aspect  as  markedly  different  from 
any  of  these  as  they  are  from  each  other  ? 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  last  is  true  ;  and  that  it  is  a  truth 
the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

The  great  metamorphoses  which  Christianity  has  experienced 
have  not  been  very  many,  but  they  have  been  very  marked,  and 
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they  have  each  and  all  been  characterized  by  two  features :  they 
have  been  comparattyely  sadden,  and  they  have  not  been  recog- 
nized by  the  people  who  were  living  when  they  occarred.  The 
phases  throagh  which  Christianity  has  passed  have  been  sabstan* 
tially  these  three,  viz.,  the  dogmatic^  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
mystical  (or  "evangelical").  What  will  the  next  one  be?  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  is  very  near,  if  not  already  here,  though 
unrecognized.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  identify  it  in  the  midst 
of  many  phenomena  which,  without  the  clue,  seem  meaningless 
and  hopeless.  The  importance  of  doing  this,  if  it  can  be  done,  is 
obvious.  But,  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  review  the 
past. 

It  was  both  inevitable  and  right  that  Christianity  should  at  first 
put  on  a  dogmatic  dress.  The  little  group  of  men  who  had  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  person  and  words  of  their  Judsean 
Master  proposed  to  themselves  to  be  missionaries.  But  this  fact 
made  it  necessary  that  they  should  cast,  in  some  portable  and  trans- 
missible form,  their  beliefs  about  the  person  and  doctrine  of  their 
Principal.  This  was  not  easily  nor  readily  done.  It  is  clear,  from 
their  record,  that  their  Master  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
characters  imaginable.  Beside  that,  the  impression  which  he  left 
upon  them  was  the  result  of  years  of  companionship.  For  them 
to  state  clearly  just  what  the  impression  was,  was  not  easy.  It  did 
not  get  itself  done  completely  for  several  centuries.  Much  con- 
ferring with  one  another  and  much  interchange  of  opinion  by  con- 
verts drawn  from  different  provinces  were  needful  to  formulate 
a  working  creed.  It  was  an  absolutely  necessary  thing  to  do; 
but  it  was  also  natural  that,  when  the  Christian  community  had 
been  engrossed  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  formulating  their  be- 
lief, they  should  come  into  the  habit  of  thinking  that  accurate 
belief  and  an  accepted  way  of  stating  that  belief  were  the  most 
important  qf  all  possible  things.  Christianity  came,  in  their 
minds,  to  be  identified  with  doctrine.  A  large  section  of  Chris- 
tendom stopped  at  that  point,  and  has  ever  since  refused  to  move. 
The  Eastern  Church  rests  in  orthodoxy.  She  takes  that  word  for 
her  official  title.  And  so  she  sits  a  spectacle  in  her  Basilica.  Old 
she  is,  but  not  venerable.  Her  hair  is  hoary,  but  the  fire  of  youth 
is  gone  from  her  leaden  eyes.  Wrapt  in  her  embroidered  vest- 
ments, she  slumbers  on,  as  powerless  to  touch  or  be  touched  by  the 
life  of  the  men  and  women  of  Russia  and  Greece  as  the  mummy 
of  Seti  is  by  that  of  the  FeUahin  of  Egypt. 

But  the  Western  Church,  with  its  creed  in  its  hand,  passed  on 
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into  the  next  phase.  It  became  a  great  organization.  It  in- 
herited the  constructive  spirit  of  the  Great  Empire,  and  bettered 
its  instruction.  It  identified  Christianity  with  a  church.  For  the 
first  four  centuries  all  revolved  about  doctrine.  For  the  next 
ten,  all  revolved  about  organization.  Slowly  and  powerfully  the 
structure  was  builded.  No  institution,  probably,  has  ever  been 
formed  of  as  intractable  material,  under  as  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, or  has  commanded  the  unqualified  services  of  so  many  gen- 
erations of  astute  and  earnest  men.  Within  its  walls,  and  guarded 
by  its  ever  watchful  sentinels,  the  theological  system-builders  con- 
tinued to  elaborate  their  endless  schemes  of  dogma.  They  over- 
laid the  missionary  creeds,  and  buried  them  out  of  sight  under  a 
grotesque  mass  of  derivative  doctrines.  Yet  it  was  the  church- 
men, and  not  the  theologians,  who  guided  the  movement  of  Chris- 
tianity during  this  period.  But,  long  before  the  period  ended,  their 
task  had  also  been  completed.  The  simple  missionary  organiza- 
tion, which  had  been  necessary  to  carry  the  simple  missionary 
creed,  was  overlaid  and  buried  out  of  sight  in  the  mighty  structure 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

Then  came  the  third  phase,  known  popularly  as  the  Reforma- 
tion* The  phrase  is  misleading.  It  was  not  a  reformation,  but  a 
new  step.  It  was  the  successful  issue  of  a  long  series  of  efforts, 
made  by  the  most  earnest,  sagacious,  virile  and  devout  men  in  the 
Western  Church,  to  carry  their  religion  from  the  region  of  dogma 
and  organization  into  the  realm  of  personal  experience.  Jerome 
of  Prague,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Wyclif,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Colet,  More,  Cranmer,  George  Fox,  Tauler,  William  Law,  John 
Wesley,  all  sought  the  same  end.  In  the  modem  cant  they  would 
all  be  called  ^^Evangelicals."  The  secret  spirit  which  they  all 
held  in  common  was  the  belief  that  Christianity  is  essentially  the 
establishment  by  the  individual  of  a  conscious,  personal  relation 
with  God.  This  idea  of  ^^  conversion  "  is  the  differentia  of  Pro- 
testantism. In  American  Christianity  it  has  held,  until  lately,  the 
central  place. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  of  these  phases  is  an  advance 
upon  the  one  which  preceded  it.  No  one  of  them  was  possible 
until  the  one  which  went  before  had  been  measurably  accom- 
plished. Each  one  was  entered  upon  unconsciously.  Each  was 
strenuously  opposed  at  its  beginning  by  the  mass  who  fancied 
their  own  stage  to  be  finaL  Each,  when  it  became  an  accom- 
plished fact,  reacted  upon  and  modified  what  had  gone  before. 

At  present  there  are  unmistakable  signs  on  every  hand  that  a 
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farther  step  is  about  to  be  taken.  What  v/Hl  it  be  ?  That  it  will 
still  be  Christianity  no  candid  man  can  doubt.  But  it  is  equally 
plain  that  it  will  be  as  unlike  any  phase  of  it  heretofore  seen  as 
these  have  been,  and,  in  their  survivals,  are  unlike  each  other. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christianity  has  already 
broken  out  of  the  bounds  which  have  long  contained  it.  It  has 
broken  out  of  the  old  bounds  of  doctrine ;  out  of  the  church ; 
and  will  no  longer  submit  to  conventional  ^'  experiences."  There 
is  not  a  single  ^^  confession  of  faith  "  which  serves  to  express  the 
actual  belief  of  even  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  minis- 
try of  any  church  which  is  supposed  to  accept  such  a  confession. 
They  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the  Westminster  Confession,  that 
of  Augsburg  or  Dort,  while  they  all  retain  a  place  of  quasi  author- 
ity in  the  several  churches,  have  become  powerless  to  hold  the 
real  belief  of  even  the  clergy.  That  this  convicts  the  clergy  of  in- 
sincerity will  only  be  alleged  by  the  shallow  and  the  ignorant.  A 
profound  change  has  come  about  against  which  they  are  helpless. 
They  are  honestly  trying  to  readjust  the  conditions  with  earnest- 
ness and  singleness  of  heart.  Some  think  to  find  relief  by  for- 
mally abolishing  doctrinal  formulas  which  have  ceased  to  be  credi- 
ble. Some  think  to  find  it  by  ^^  revising  "  so  as  to  accommodate 
the  doctrinal  statements  to  the  actual  beliefs  current.  Both  meth- 
ods will  fail,  though  it  is  not  in  my  way,  in  this  paper,  to  say  why. 
I  am  only  concerned  to  point  out  the  fact  that  religious  belief  ha^ 
broken  out  of  the  formulas  which  once  contained  it. 

In  the  second  place,  functions  which  once  belonged  to  organized 
Christianity  have,  one  by  one,  been  taken  in  hand  by  others.  No- 
table among  these  are  education  and  the  administration  of  char- 
ity. Only  one  branch  of  the  church  now  makes  any  serious  claim 
of  right  to  control  the  machinery  of  education.  And,  in  the 
United  States  at  any  rate,  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  her 
adherents  either  make  this  claim  half-heartedly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  their  priesthood,  or  refuse  to  make  it  altogether.  In  the 
distribution  of  their  alms  rich  men  do  not  now,  as  once,  make  the 
church  their  almoner.  Wise  men  bring  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh  to  the  King,  but  they  appoint  their  own  agents  for  its  dis- 
tribution. To  speak  of  those  near  at  hand  and  notable,  I  name 
the  Girard  College,  the  Williamson  School,  the  Drexel  Institute, 
and  the  secular  societies  for  the  organization  of  charity. 

In  the  third  place,  good  men  are,  in  an  increasing  number  of 
cases,  unmoved  by  the  conventional  *^  experiences  "  of  religion. 
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A  centniy  ago  "  the  Great  Awakening  "  swept  over  America  like 
a  spiritual  cyclone.  So  sturdy  a  man  as  Benjamin  Franklin  could 
not  keep  his  feet  against  it.  The  masses  were  swept  by  it  into  a 
religious  frenzy.  Fitful  gusts,  more  local  and  less  intense,  have 
been  present  ever  since.  But  men  are  less  impressible  by  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Moody,  the  evangelist^  could  produce 
"  conversions  "  almost  at  will.  Now  Mr.  Moody  has  become  the 
educator. 

What  do  these  changes  mean  ? 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

To  these  questions  some  can  give  a  short  and  easy  answer.  ^^  It 
means,"  say  they,  "  that  we  are  in  a  day  of  apostasy.  It  is  all  due 
to  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts.  We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  stiff- 
necked  and  rebellious  generation.'* 

But  when  these  are  called*  upon  to  say  what  should  be  done, 
they  give  different  answers.  The  Theologian  says,  "  Let  us  re- 
store to  its  old  completeness  our  Confession,  bating  of  it  no  word 
or  phrase  ;  and,  if  we  must  perish,  let  us  fall  like  our  fathers  — 
with  the  old  blue  banner  in  our  hands." 

The  Ecclesiastic  says,  ^^  Let  us  restore  the  church  of  that  period 
when  it  had  the  power  to  guide  the  steps  and  control  the  conduct 
of  all  men." 

The  Evangelical  says,  **  Let  us  pray." 

They  all  misread  tiie  situation.  It  has  always  been  true,  of 
course,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  community  have  been  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  Christianity.  They  are  "irreligious"  men.  They 
are,  therefore,  usually  thought  of  as  immoral  men ;  for  religion 
and  morality  are,  in  the  common  mind,  so  intimately  associated 
that  they  are  thought  of  as  present  or  absent  together.  If  this 
were  the  only  class  to  be  considered  the  case  would  be  very  simple. 
But  a  large,  and  increasingly  larger,  proportion  of  good  men 
cannot  be  called  Christian,  i/*  to  be  a  Christian  means  any  one  or 
all  of  those  things,  which  it  has,  thus  far,  been  defined  to  mean. 
They  are  good  men  and  women,  tried  by  any  test  which  may 
fairly  be  applied  to  goodness.  They  are  sober,  kindly,  earnest, 
sympathetic,  clean,  charitable.  But  they  are  "unsound"  in 
doctrine  ;  they  are  not  "  church-members  ; "  they  are  not  aware  of 
having  undergone  any  subjective  "  experience."  This  class  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  which  few  realize. 

Says  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Bruce,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  in  the  Free  Church  of  Glasgow :  "  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  a  great  and  steadily  increasing  portion  of  the  moral 
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worth  of  society  lies  oatdde  the  church,  separated  from  it,  not  by 
godlessness,  but  rather  by  exceptionally  intense  moral  earnestness." 

The  leadership  of  science  and  art  is  already  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  have  broken  with  organized  Christianity. 
They  are  the  guides  and  pioneers  in  political  and  social  reforms. 
They  are  a  large  minority — promising  soon  to  be  a  majority — in 
the  management  of  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions.  They 
are  the  professors  in  colleges  and  the  teachers  in  normal  schools. 
They  are  kind  husbands,  faithful  wives,  good  sons,  daughters, 
friends.     What  is  their  relation  to  Christianity  ? 

The  answer  is.  They  are  Christians  in  fact ;  but  they  are  wtxit- 
ing  for  Christianity  to  pass  into  the  new  phase  which  toill  include 
them  inform* 

Like  every  household,  the  church  is  compelled  at  times  to  the 
necessity  of  house  -  cleaning  and  rearrangement  of  furniture. 
During  the  disturbance  of  this  process  a  considerable  number  of 
the  family  and  relatives  prefer  to  live  out  of  doors.  They  will 
not  do  so  permanently.  They  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  One  may 
venture  to  say,  also,  that  they  would  play  a  more  honorable  part 
if  they  remained  in  the  house  and  lent  a  hand,  and  gave  their 
opinions  concerning  the  proper  rearrangements,  rather  than  to 
stand  critically  outside,  waiting  till  the  task  be  done.  But  things 
are  as  they  are.  And  they  can  truthfully  retort  that  their  sug- 
gestions of  change  in  doctrine  or  discipline  were  not  well  received 
when  they  did  remain  within.  But  will  the  Christian  society  of 
the  future  be  such  as  will  be  able  to  embrace  them  ?  I  think  it 
will,  and  for  this  reason :  — 

The  formal  statement  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  church  are  always  determined  by  the  actual 
beliefs  and  practices  which  precede  the  formal  action. 

Laws  in  the  religious  sphere  are  analogous  to  laws  in  the  po- 
litical sphere ;  they  are  but  the  expression  of  antecedent  habits. 
What,  then,  are  the  present  habits  of  the  religions  world  which 
will,  by  and  by,  find  formal  expression  ?  Their  general  drift  may 
be  seen  in  two  or  three  striking  phenomena. 

1.  The  altogether  unprecedented  interest  now  manifest  in  the 
person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Booksellers  tell  me  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  books  in  the  English  tongue  of  which 
so  many  copies  are  sold  as  of  *'  Ben-Hur."  Those  who  have  read  it 
know  that  this  is  not  on  account  of  its  literary  excellence,  great  as 
that  is,  but  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  introduces  Jesus.  Dr. 
Farrar's  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  which  it  pays 
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to  produce  cheap  and  popular  editions.  Now,  hardly  any  '^  Life 
of  Christ "  can  be  found  which  dates  back  more  than  fifty  years. 
They  are  all  the  product  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  have 
all  been  written  in  response  to  the  increasing  desire  of  the  com- 
munity to  know  just  who  and  what  Jesus  was,  and  just  what  he 
did  and  said. 

2.  The  enormous  popularity  of  what  one  may  call  the  ^^  Professor 
Drummond  literature.*'  This  Scotch  professor's  **  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,"  and  "The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
and  such  like,  have  been  hailed  by  millions  as  the  statement  they 
earnestly  desired.  With  all  their  shallowness,  and  forced  analo- 
gies, they  do  answer  the  present  desire  to  express  Christianity  in 
terms  of  actual  life. 

8.  The  strenuous  attempt  to  apply  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the 
problems  of  conduct.  John  Fiske,  Tolstoi,  Henry  George,  Mr. 
Powderly,  Leo  XIII.  and  Mr.  Bellamy  have  all  formally  essayed 
to  point  out  how  this  can  or  ought  to  be  done.  Mr.  Fiske,  in  his 
"  Destiny  of  Man,"  says,  in  effect,  that  this  is  already  within  the 
possibility  of  practical  life.  Mr.  George  would  describe  himself 
as,  above  all  things  else,  a  Christian.  "Christian  socialism" 
has  become  a  phrase  to  conjure  by.  The  Christian  churches  all 
acknowledge,  in  a  way,  their  obligation  to  ease  the  burden  of 
human  living.  A  conservative  churchman  of  fifty  years  ago,  who 
went  regularly  on  Sunday  to  hear  a  doctrinal  thesis  in  a  church 
which  was  shut  up  and  deserted  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  would  be 
dumfounded  if  he  could  re-visit  the  old  holy  place  and  find  built 
on  to  it  a  dispensary,  a  kitchen,  a  social  hall,  a  lyceum,  and,  may- 
hap, a  stage. 

The  change  which  has  come  about  in  the  actual  thought  about 
religion  may  be  strikingly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  motive  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  which  existed  for  the  "  defense  of 
the  Faith,"  and  the  motive  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  ex- 
isted for  the  "  defense  of  the  Church,"  have  become  unintelligible 
or  offensive  ;  whereas  a  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Society  or  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  seems  natural  and  fitting. 

The  machinery  for  **  revivals,"  also,  which  even  a  generation 
ago  could  be  set  up  and  worked  with  ndivetS^  is  now  clearly  in  its 
decadenoe. 

Facts,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  But  to  what  do  they  point?  To  this:  Christianity 
has  passed  through  the  phases  of  dogmatism,  ecclesiasticism  and 
experimentalism,  and  is  about  to  show  itself  in  the  region  of  con- 
duct. 
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"  But,"  it  will  be  protested,  ^^  Christianity  always  has  affected 
men's  conduct ;  this  has  been  its  glory,  that  it  has  made  men 
good." 

This  protest  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
made.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  feels  called  upon 
to  warn  the  Church  of  England  that  it  has  never  ^^  received  a 
shadow  of  commission  to  set  forth  as  doctrine  and  worship  that 
religion  which  began  as  morals  and  social  order."  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  was  at  first  set  forth  as  a  "life."  The  "faith" 
which  it  demanded  was  not  an  intellectual  but  a  moral  possession. 
But  when  theology  began  to  dominate,  the  quality  of  the  "  life  " 
deteriorated.  So  far  as  temper  and  character  are  concerned  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  violent  contrast  than  that  between  the  men 
who  formed  the  first  Council  at  Jerusalem  and  those  who  discussed 
the  refinements  of  theology  in  the  fifth  century  or  the  sixteenth* 
Where  the  theological  spirit  has  been  in  control,  it  has  sharply 
drawn  a  dividing  line  across  the  area  of  thought,  calling  one  por- 
tion "  sacred  "  and  another  "  profane." 

Where  ecclesiasticism  has  controlled,  it  has  portioned  out  con- 
duct into  "  religious  "  and  "  secular ;  "  so  that  the  Sicilian  bandit, 
who  pays  punctiliously  his  duties  to  the  church,  is  not  conscious 
of  any  incongruity  as  he  crosses  himself  and  mutters  an  "Ave" 
while  he  goes  to  rob. 

Where  evangelicalism  has  prevailed  it  has  drawn  the  sharpest 
possible  distinction  between  "  religion  "  and  "  morality,"  making 
everything  of  the  one,  and  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  other. 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  a  Christian  cannot,  if  he  will, 
lose  his  salvation  by  any  multitude  or  magnitude  of  sins,  unless  he 
ceases  to  believe  ;  for  no  sin  can  damn  him,  but  unbelief  alone." 

So  while  it  is  true,  in  the  main,  that  Christianity  has  always  had 
its  effect  in  improving  the  quality  of  men's  lives,  it  is  also  true 
that  it  has  not  always  set  this  before  itself  as  its  main  purpose.  It 
has  been  thought  of  as  a  device  to  secure  "  salvation."  Now,  the 
interest  for  "  salvation  "  is  surely  receding  behind  the  interest  for 
"  conduct."  The  appeal  is  about  to  be  taken  to  life.  Christianity 
will  more  and  more  concern  itself  with  living. 

But  in  doing  so  it  will  not  revise  nor  formally  abolish  its  previ- 
ous methods.  What  is  superfluous  in  them  will  be  allowed  to  be 
quietly  forgotten.  It  cannot  subsist  without  a  creed,  an  organiza- 
tion and  an  act  of  choice  by  the  individual.  It  gained  each  one 
of  these  essentials,  as  we  believe,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit 
of  wisdom  with  which  its  Founder  imbued  it.     The  reality  of  its 
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life  in  the  past  has  been  vindicated  by  the  fact  that  it  has  passed 
on  from  phase  to  phase  even  though  the  mass  of  its  adherents 
bade  it  rest  upon  each  in  turn  as  a  finality.  But  the  creed  will 
be  short,  broadly  marked,  portable.  The  organization  will  be  no 
more  complex  than  is  necessary  to  carry  the  creed  abroad.  The 
initial  experience  will  be  nothing  beyond  the  sincere  desire  for 
right  conduct.  All  will  issue  in,  and  be  tried  by  their  issue  in 
right  living. 

For  this  purpose  and  by  this  means  Jesus  will  become  more  and 
more  available.  In  this  way  Christianity  will  be  seen  to  be  both 
far  easier  and  far  more  difficult  than  it  has  appeared  since  the 
apostolic  days ;  easier,  because  more  intelligible  by  the  moral  na- 
ture to  which  it  addresses  itself,  and  more  difficult,  because  that 
manner  of  life  which  Jesus  taught  and  exemplified  is  only  possible 
to  supreme  faith. 

S.   D.   McCONNELL. 
St.  Stephex*8  Rectoey, 
Philadelphia. 


THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.    ' 

The  present  paper  is  an  effort  to  set  forth  in  brief  some  of  the 
evidence  for  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  reality. 
My  argument  is  in  its  essential  features  identical  with  the  one 
presented  in  a  chapter  on  ^^  The  Possibility  of  Error  "  in  my  book 
called  ^^  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,"  published  in  1885. 
Another  statement  of  the  same  considerations  is  to  be  found,  in  a 
summary  form,  on  pages  368-380  of  my  recently  published  study 
entitled  ''  The  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy."  In  the  latter  book 
I  have  also  given  an  extended  account  of  the  historical  relations 
of  this  line  of  argument,  —  especially  of  its  relations  to  Kant's 
^*'  Deduction  of  the  Categories,"  and  to  the  philosophical  develop- 
ment from  Kant  to  HegeL  That  these  relations  are  intimate, 
needs  here  no  further  expoess  declaration.  The  discussion  in  my 
chapter  on  ^^  The  Possibility  of  Error  "  was  criticised  in  some  de- 
tail by  two  French  writers,  —  by  M.  Paulhan,  in  the  ^^  Revue 
Philosopbique "  for  September,  1885 ;  and  by  M.  Renouvier,  in 
"  La  Critique  Philosopbique,"  for  1888,  pp.  86-120.  To  both 
these  distingnished  critics  I  owe  a  hearty  acknowledgment,  and  I 
have  tried  to  profit  by  their  objections,  diough  I  cannot  here  con- 
sider them. 
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I. 

What  is  it  to  be  oonsoious  ?  What  does  self-consciousness  im- 
ply ?  Such  are  the  questions  with  which  philosophical  idealism 
begins.  It  is  by  examining  these  questions  that  a  philosophical 
idealist  hopes  to  get  a  clearer  notion  of  the  world  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  and  of  his  relation  to  this  world.  A  successful  esti- 
mate of  such  a  doctrine  can  never  be  made  unless  one  compre- 
hends how  it  has  been  reached.  It  is  the  road  that  here  de- 
termines the  result.  In  vain  does  one,  as  philosopher,  try  to  pass 
the  gates  of  this  heaven  of  theory,  and  to  get  the  beatific  insight 
for  which  the  idealist  hopes,  unless  one  has  first  followed  the  strait 
and  narrow  path  of  thorough-going  self -critical  reflection.  Who- 
ever has  approached  his  idealism  by  this  road  will  ho  longer  im- 
agine, like  the  critic  cited  by  Professor  C.  K  Upton  Q*^  The  New 
World  *'  for  March,  p.  142),  that  the  God  of  idealism  ^^  may  be 
safely  treated  as  ^  une  quantity  n^gligeable.'  '*  The  careful  stu- 
dent of  the  path  will  have  learned,  as  he  went,  the  worth  of  the 
goal.  His  own  insight  may  be  still  very  incomplete,  but  he  will 
know  that  the  truth  with  which  he  deals  is  not  *^  n^gligeable '* 
merely  because,  like  the  earth  in  Browning's  poem,  it  ^^  keeps  up 
its  terrible  composure,"  and  declines  to  have  a  market  value,  or  to 
show  itself  in  the  precise  guises  which  tradition  had  led  us  to  ex- 
pect it  to  wear.  For  the  idealist  whose  mind  is  as  I  think  it  ought 
to  be,  the  Infinite  is  unquestionably  a  Person,  and  this  Person  is 
as  unquestionably  a  world-possessor.  The  finite  does  not  vanish 
in  him  ;  but  he  appears  to  us,  although  very  imperfectly,  through 
and  by  means  of  the  finite.  Yet  what  it  is  and  means  to  be  a 
Person,  and  to  be  also  infinite,  and  to  be  the  world-possessor,  only 
a  successful  philosophical  analysis  can  hope  to  make  in  general 
terms  clear.  It  is  useless  to  approach  such  problems  with  only 
our  accidental  and  traditional  prejudices  concerning  what  person- 
ality may  mean. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  to  many  minds  the  word  ^^  per- 
son "  has  come  primarily  to  mean  one  who  can  and  perhaps  will 
on  occasion  strike  back  at  you  if  you  first  hit  him  ;  and  doubtless 
the  notion  in  question  does  in  fact  reveal  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
ultimate  truth.  The  world  is  indeed  a  moral  order,  and  the  moral 
law  is  a  hard  master,  and  hard  masters  do  strike  down  rebels ;  and 
to  many,  who  would  reject  very  scornfully  the  crude  language  that 
I  have  just  used,  the  idea  of  God  and  of  his  personality  is,  in  fact, 
based  upon  an  unconscious  elaboration  of  just  such  simple  cate- 
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gories  as  these.  I  do  not  question  the  reUtive  value  of  such  cate- 
gories. We  have  in  childhood  to  get  our  theology  in  these  terms, 
and  we  never  ought  altogether  to  forget  our  childhood,  or  to  ignore 
the  sinewy  and  healthy  truths  then  impressed  upon  us  by  tradi- 
tion. Only  such  truths  should  not  pretend  to  be  ultimate.  Im- 
agery of  this  kind  does  not  reveal  the  inmost  meaning  of  the  word 
^*  personality."  Ideas  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  final 
tests  of  all  philosophical  definitions  of  God.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  in  our  immediate  inner  experience,  in  our  nncriticised  finite 
self-consciousness,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  we  mortals  learn  at  the 
outset,  in  a  first  rude  example,  what  personality  means,  and  it  is 
by  reflection  upon  this  rude  example  that  we  have  to  proceed.  But 
we  need  not  wonder  to  find  that  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  word 
"  personality  "  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  long  study  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  rude  facts  themselves.  For,  as  a  very  little  analysis 
shows,  we  are  none  of  us  at  the  outset  able  to  answer  sharp  questions 
concerning  the  true  extent,  or  the  nature,  or  the  limitations,  or  the 
significance,  of  this  familiar  reality  which  we  call  our  self-conscious- 
ness. In  other  words,  we  are  self-conscious,  but  very  imperfectly 
so.  The  question,  "  Who  am  I  ?  **  is  not  easily  answerable,  yet  no 
question  is  more  obviously  a  fair  one.  The  problem,  ^^  What  is  a 
person  ?  "  is,  then,  not  to  be  solved  by  a  mere  glance  within. 

In  seeking  after  God,  there  are  many  who  do  indeed  begin  by 
asking  the  question,  "  Who  am  I  ?  "  but  who  thence  proceed  by 
offering  some  facile  answer,  such  as  the  well-known  one,  ^^  I  am  a 
thinking  substance,"  or  the  still  more  familiar  one,  *^  I  am  a  being 
possessed  of  free  choice  and  volition,"  and  on  such  a  basis  a  theo- 
logy is  quickly  built  up.  This  theology  will  therefore,  indeed, 
take  a  comparatively  naive  shape.  I  am  a  person.  God,  of 
course,  is  another.  For  I  have  free  volition.  That  constitutes 
the  essence  of  me,  and  so  of  any  person  you  please ;  and  this 
fact  is  obvious,  and  for  reflection  nearly  if  not  quite  ultimate. 
Now,  in  the  exercise  of  my  free  volition,  I  meet  resistance  from 
without.  This  resistance  indicates  a  world  of  outer  objects.  But 
obviously  only  a  will  can  resist  a  will.  Hence  there  is  will,  and 
so  personality,  outside  of  me.  The  unity  of  law  in  the  world  of 
my  objects,  the  cleverness  of  the  manifold  contrivances  of  nature, 
or,  better  stilly  the  extent  and  the  wisdom  of  plan  which  I  see 
exemplified  in  the  facts  of  organic  life  and  of  evolution,  —  all 
these  things  assure  me  that,  in  knowing  the  physical  world,  I  am 
dealing  with  the  doings  of  one  great  Person,  whose  creation  is 
this  natural  order.    He  is  free,  and  so  am  I.     He  limits  me ;  and, 
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so  far  as  I  am  free,  I  limit  him.  We  are  two ;  and  hence  the 
world  is  a  moral  order.  Any  more  monistic  interpretation  would 
be  immoral,  for  I  should  not  fear  God  unless  he  were  another 
person  ;  nor  regard  him  as  my  Father  unless  I  felt  his  resistance 
whenever,  in  the  exercise  of  my  free  volition,  I  push  against  his 
reality.  After  all,  it  is  the  muscular  sense  that,  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  becomes  the  chief  revealer  of  the  divine  personality  to 
us  finite  beings ;  and  hence  those  who  insist  upon  these  catego- 
ries love  to  exalt  their  ^^ dynamic^'  character. 

All  such  brief  sketches  of  the  views  of  opponents  have  of 
course  to  be  inadequate,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  unjust.  It  is 
only  to  show  in  what  direction  I  myself  should  look  for  more  light 
that  I  make  this  brief  hint  of  the  unreflective  nature  of  all  these 
notions  of  a  good  deal  of  current  theology.  They  are  derived 
from  a  very  simple  inspection,  so  I  must  insist,  of  the  world  of 
the  inner  life.  They  have  their  relative  truth,  but  they  need 
deeper  criticism.  ^^  Conscious  of  free  choice,''  ^*  conscious  of  outer 
objects  resisting  my  free  choice,"  ^^  conscious  of  dynamic  princi- 
ples beneath  all  reality,"  —  how  profoundly  problematic  are  the 
categories  contained  in  each  one  of  these  phrases  I  What  is  it  to 
have  free  choice  ?  What  is  it  not  only  to  have  but  also  to  know 
one's  own  free  choice  ?  What  is  it  to  know  outer  objects  ?  What 
is  it  to  know  one's  Self  7  Yes,  what  is  it  to  be  conscious  at  all  ? 
What  is  a  Self  ?  All  these  are  just  the  questions  of  philosophy. 
Whoever  says,  ^*  But  I  do  know  all  these  things,  and  there  is  the 
end  of  it, — no  matter  about  the  Aot£^,"  —  such  a  person  is  per- 
fectly welcome  to  his  assurance,  but  he  is  not  philosophizing.  It 
is  precisely  the  how  that  concerns  one  in  philosophy. 

So  much,  then,  for  an  indication  of  the  reason  why  the  idealist, 
knowing  at  the  outset  something  of  his  own  bit  of  finite  self-con- 
sciousness, but  longing  to  know  more,  declines  to  state  d  priori  his 
notion  either  of  Personality,  or  of  the  world,  or  of  free  will,  or  of 
the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  aims  to  get  at  the  true  ideas  of 
these  things  by  means  of  a  better  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
self-consciousness  themselves. 

u. 

Our  questions,  then,  are  no  doubt  fundamental,  and  worthy  of 
scrutiny.  They  promise  rich  fruit.  Yet,  in  approaching  them, 
we  must,  in  the  present  paper,  limit  our  undertaking  pretty  care- 
fully. Amidst  the  wealth  of  these  problems  we  must  choose  what 
most  directly  concerns  us  in  getting  a  general  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  idealistic  doctrine.    Let  our  choice  be  as  follows. 
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Idealism  of  the  post-Kantian  type  is  distinguished  by  two  espe- 
cially noteworthy  features.  It  first  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
inner  nature  of  finite  self-consciousness.  I,  the  finite  thinker,  it 
says,  must  be  in  far  more  organic  and  deep  and  wide  relations  to 
my  own  true  selfhood  than  my  ordinary  consciousness  easily 
makes  clear  to  me.  In  essence,  then,  I  am  much  more  of  a  self 
than  my  immediate  consciousness,  as  it  exists  under  himian  limita- 
tions, ever  lets  me  directly  know.  The  true  Self  is  at  all  events 
far  more  than  the  ^^ empirical"  self  of  ordinary  consciousness. 
This  is  sure  because,  upon  examination,  one  finds  that  the  flickering 
and  limited  self-consciousness  of  any  moment  of  my  life  logically 
implies  far  more  than  it  directly  contains.  I  am  never  fully  aware 
of  the  content  or  of  the  meaning  of  my  present  self.  Unless,  then, 
I  am  in  deeper  truth  far  more  of  a  self  than  I  now  know  myself  to 
be,  I  am  not  even  as  much  of  a  self  as  I  now  suppose  myself  to 
be.  In  other  words,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  finite  consciousness  to 
be,  in  its  logical  implications,  transcendent  of  the  limited  charac- 
ter of  its  momentary  inner  contents.  This  is  the  first  assertion  of 
idealism.  Put  negatively  it  runs :  Finite  self-consciousness  never 
directly  shows  me  how  much  of  a  self  I  am.  Therefore  finite 
self-consciousness  never  directly  reveals  to  me  the  true  nature,  or 
extent,  or  limitations,  or  relations  of  my  own  personality. 

The  second  feature  of  our  idealistic  doctrine  appears  in  its 
theory  of  the  relation  of  any  finite  self  to  what  we  call  the  ^^  exter- 
nal world."  The  idealistic  view  here  is,  that  if  on  the  one  hand 
the  self  of  finite  consciousness  is  in  any  case,  by  implication,  far 
more  than  it  can  directly  know  itself  to  be,  on  the  other  hand 
this  self,  in  order  to  be  in  true  relation  to  the  outer  objects  which 
it  actually  thinks  about,  must  be,  by  implication,  so  related  to 
these  outer  objects  that  they  are  in  reality,  although  external  to 
this  finite  self,  still  not  external  to  the  true  and  complete  Self  of 
which  this  finite  self  is  an  organic  part.  If  the  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness has  first  shown  me  that  my  true  Self  is  and  must  be  far 
more  in  its  essential  nature  than  I  can  now  directly  know  it  to  be, 
the  analysis  of  the  definition  of  ^^  my  world  of  objects  "  shows 
that,  in  order  to  be  my  objects^  in  order  to  be  external,  as  they  are, 
to  my  finite  thoughts  about  them,  "  my  objects  "  must  be  such  as 
my  true  Self  already  possesses,  —  objects  which  it  is  aware  of  be- 
cause they  are  its  immediate  objects,  and  which  it  knows  to  be 
mine  because  it  includes  both  my  meaning  and  their  inner  essence. 

Uniting  these  two  features  we  have,  as  our  idealistic  metaphysic, 
this  result :     The  self  of  finite  consciousness  is  not  yet  the  whole 
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true  Self.  And  the  true  Self  is  inclusive  of  the  whole  world  of 
objects.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  result  is,  that  there  is  and  can  be 
but  one  complete  Self,  and  that  all  finite  selves,  and  their  objects, 
are  organically  related  to  this  Self,  are  moments  of  its  complete- 
ness, thoughts  in  its  thought. 

I  begin  here  at  once  with  the  first  of  these  two  considerations. 
It  is  a  familiar  assertion  ever  since  Descartes,  yes,  in  fact,  ever 
since  St.  Augustine,  that,  whatever  else  I  am  doubtful  of,  I  am  at 
least  directly  sure  of  my  own  existence.  I  am  I.  What  truth,  so 
people  say,  could  be  clearer  ?  I  exist,  and  I  exist  for  my  own 
thought ;  ,for  I  doubt,  I  wonder,  I  inquire,  —  in  short,  I  think. 
And  in  my  thinking  I  find  myself,  not  as  a  possible  dream  of 
somebody  else,  or  as  a  fiction,  or  as  an  hypothesis,  or  as  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt,  but  I  find  myself  existent  for  myself.  Such  is  one 
familiar  way  of  stating  the  initial  assurance  of  human  thought. 

A  popular  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  idealism  in  philo- 
sophy supposes  that,  beginning  thus  with  his  own  individual  ex- 
istence as  somehow  a  thing  very  much  clearer  in  nature  and  in 
definition  than  the  existence  of  anything  besides  himself,  every 
idealist  as  such  must  proceed,  in  a  solipsistic  sort  of  way,  first  to 
reduce  all  objective  reality  to  his  own  ideas,  and  then  to  find, 
amongst  these  ideas  of  his,  certain  ones  which  dispose  him,  on 
purely  subjective  grounds,  to  assume  the  existence  of  outer  objects. 
It  is  historically  true,  of  course,  that  such  methods  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  certain  students  of  philosophy.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
such  methods  have  a  value  as  means  of  philosophical  analysis,  and 
as  preparations  for  deeper  insight.  As  such  I  myself  have  made 
use  of  them  more  than  once  for  purposes  of  preliminary  instruc- 
tion :  not  that  they  constitute  the  essential  portion  of  the  teachings 
of  a  metaphysical  idealism,  of  the  sort  which  the  post-Kantian 
thought  in  Germany  developed  (for  they  do  not),  but  merely  be- 
cause they  are  pedagogically  useful  devices  for  introducing  us  to 
the  true  issues  of  metaphysics. 

As  a  fact,  however,  before  one  could  undertake,  in  a  serious 
fashion,  to  be  even  provisionally  and  hypothetically  a  ^^  solipsist  " 
in  his  metaphysical  teaching,  it  would  be  needful  to  define  the 
Self,  the  Ipse^  whose  solitude  in  the  world  of  knowledge  the 
'^  solipsistic  "  doctrine  is  supposed  to  maintain.  The  reason  why 
in  the  end  our  post-Kantian  idealism  is.  not  in  the  least  identical 
with  ^^  solipsism,"  either  in  spirit  or  in  content  or  in  outcome,  is 
that  the  definition  of  the  Self,  the  answer  to  the  question,  ^^  Who 
am  I?"  is  logically  prior  to  the  metaphysical  assertion  that  a 
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being  caUed  ^^  I "  is  better  known  than  is  any  being  called  *^  Not-I/' 
This  assertion  itself  may  be  trae.  But  in  vain  does  a  doctrine 
declare  that  a  being  called  by  any  name,  x  or  y^  mind  or  matter, 
not-self  or  Self,  obviously  and  with  absolute  assurance  is  known 
to  exist,  and  is  more  immediately  known  to  exist  than  is  any  other 
being,  unless  the  doctrine  first  defines  what  being  is  meant  imder 
this  name.  Self-consciousness  can  only  reveal  my  own  substantial 
existence  with  absolute  or  even  with  merely  exceptional  clearness, 
in  case  self-consciousness  first  reveals  to  me  what  I  mean  by  my- 
self who  am  said  thus  so  certainly  to  exist. 

Idealism,  then,  has  no  more  right  than  has  any  other  doctrine  to 
fire  its  absolute  assurances  ^^  out  of  a  pistol."  That  I  exist  is  at 
the  outset  only  known  to  me  in  the  sense  that  this  thinking,  this 
consciousness,  of  mine,  is  no  unreality.  What  reality  it  is,  I  shall 
not  know  until  I  shall  have  reflected  long  and  with  success.  First, 
then,  to  say,  ^^  I  clearly  know  myself,  but  I  know  not  certainly 
anything  beyond  myself,"  and  then  by  analysis  to  reduce  the  outer 
world  to  "  my  Idea,"  and  then  to  say,  "  Beyond  my  ideas  I  can 
never  certainly  go,"  —  all  this  method  of  provisional  and  halting 
reflection,  which  assumes  ^^  the  Ego"  as  something  perfectly  trans- 
parent, may  be  useful  enough  as  a  propaedeutic  to  philosophy. 
It  is  not  yet  thoroughgoing  self-criticism.  Nor  is  it  upon  such 
imperfect  reflection  that  the  idealistic  doctrines  of  modem  philoso- 
phy have  been  built  up.  Fichte,  who  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  done  his  work  in  just  this  way,  actually  made  the  Self  the 
central  assurance  of  philosophy  only  in  so  far  as  he  also  made  it 
the  central  problem  of  philosophy.  Its  very  existence  is,  for  him, 
of  the  most  problematic  kind,  so  that,  in  the  first  form  of  the 
Wissenschcfftslehre,  the  true  Self  is  never  realized  at  all,  and 
exists  only  as  the  goal  of  an  unendliches  Streben,  an  endless  tra- 
vail for  self-consciousness.  No  sooner  has  Fichte  declared  at  the 
outset  that  it  exists — this  Self  —  than  he  finds  the  very  assertion 
essentially  paradoxical,  in  such  wise  that,  unrevised,  it  would  be- 
come absurd.  Moreover,  as  Fichte  insists,  the  natural  conscious- 
ness is  far  from  a  real  self-awareness.  ^^Most  men,"  declares 
Fichte  (^Werke^  vol.  i.  p.  175,  note),  "could  be  more  easily 
brought  to  believe  themselves  a  piece  of  lava  in  the  moon  than  to 
regard  themselves  as  a  Self."  In  such  a  philosophy  the  cogito 
ergo  sum  no  longer  means  that  I,  the  thinker,  as  res  cogitans^  am 
from  the  very  beginning  an  obviously  definite  entity,  while  all  else 
is  doubtfuL  The  first  word  of  such  a  doctrine  is  rather  the  in- 
quiry, TF%o,  theUf  am  I?    It  is  the  Self  which  needs  winning,  and 
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which  requires  definition,  and  which  is  so  far  unknown,  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  object  of  our  reflection. 

Beginning  thus  our  consideration,  —  asking,  What  is  the  Self 
whose  existence  is  to  appear  to  a  wise  reflection  as  the  fact  surely 
involved  in  our  consciousness  ?  —  we  find  of  course  at  once  that 
the  larger  empirical  Ego  of  the  world  of  common  sense  is  by  no 
means  this  Self  whose  truth  is  to  be  thus  directly  certified  by  the 
thinking  and  doubting  with  which  philosophy  is  to  be  initiated.  I 
exist  cannot  mean,  at  the  beginning  of  our  reflection,  *^  I,  —  Caius 
or  Titus, —  I,  this  person  of  the  world  of  common  sense,  calling 
myself  by  this  name,  living  this  life,  possessed  of  these  years  of 
experience,  — ••/think,  and  so  I  am  immediately  known  to  exist.'* 
For  the  Self  of  the  world  of  common  sense  is  inextricably  linked 
with  numberless  so  called  non-Egos.  He  exists  as  neighbor 
amongst  neighbors,  as  owner  of  these  books  or  of  this  house,  as 
father  of  these  children,  as  related  in  countless  ways  to  other  finite 
beings.  As  such  a  creature,  self-consciousness  does  not  at  first 
immediately  reveal  him.  As  such  a  being  amongst  other  beings, 
reflective  philosophy,  at  the  outset,  must  ignore  him.  His  exist- 
ence is  no  more  immediately  obvious  at  any  one  moment,  at  the 
outset  of  our  philosophical  reflection,  than  is  the  ^Mava  in  the 
moon."  When  Fichte's  opponents  accused  him  of  teaching  that 
Prof.  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte  was  the  only  person  or  reality  in 
existence,  and  that  his  own  students,  and  even  the  Frau  Profes- 
sorin,  were  only  ideas  that  Johann  Gottlieb  was  pleased  to  create, 
—  such  critics  forgot  that  das  Ich  at  the  outset  of  the  Wissen- 
schaftslehre  is  not  named  Johann  Gottlieb,  and  at  this  point  of  the 
system  could  not  be,  and  that  the  beginning  of  Fichte's  philosophy 
ignores  the  German  professor  named  Johann  Gottlieb  as  abso- 
lutely and  mercilessly  as  it  does  the  castles  on  the  Rhine,  or  the 
natives  of  Patagonia,  and  knows  as  yet  of  nothing  but  the  necessity 
that  a  certain  pressing  and  inexorable  problem  of  consciousness, 
called  das  Ich^  must  be  fathomed,  since  every  possible  assertion  is 
found  to  involve  the  positing  of  this  as  yet  unfathomed  Self. 

The  Self  which  constitutes  our  present  problem  is,  therefore,  like 
Fichte's  Ich  at  the  beginning  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre^  a  still 
unknown  quantity.  Its  existence  we  know  only  in  the  sense  that, 
in  dealing  with  it,  we  are  dealing  with  no  unreality,  but  with  a 
central  problem  and  principle  of  knowledge. 

How  much  of  a  Self,  then,  is  clearly  to  be  known  to  our  most 
direct  reflection  ?  If  we  look  a  little  closer,  we  next  feel  disposed 
to  answer  that  if  the  Ego,  as  directly  known  in  consciousness,  is 
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not  as  yet  the  whole  empirical  Ego  of  common  sense  called  in  case 
of  any  one  of  us  by  his  proper  name,  and  involved  in  these 
external  social  and  personal  relationships,  then  the  best  account 
one  can  give  of  the  immediate  subject  of  the  cogito  ergo  s^im  is, 
that  it  is  the  knotoing  Self  of  this  moment  Here,  in  fact,  is  a 
definition  that  has  become  comparatively  frequent  in  philosophy. 
I  myself  cannot  accept  this  definition  without  modification.  But 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  it  ere  we  proceed  further. 
I  know  directly,  so  it  has  often  been  said,  nothing  but  what  is 
now  in  my  consciousness.  And  now  in  my  consciousness  are  these 
current  ideas,  feelings,  thoughts,  judgments,  and,  in  so  far  as  I 
choose  to  reflect,  here  am  I  myself,  the  subject  in  whom  and  for 
whom  are  these  momentary  thoughts.  This  is  what  I  can  directly 
know.  To  all  else  I  conclude  with  greater  or  less  probability  ;  or, 
again,  the  rest  of  reality  is  an  object  of  my  faith,  or  of  my  prac- 
tical postulates.  As  for  myself,  I  know  myself  just  as  the  knower 
of  these  current  thoughts  of  this  moment  Thus,  then,  is  our  ques- 
tion to  be  answered. 

Yet  once  more,  is  this  new  answer  quite  clear  ?  For  how  much 
does  the  present  Self,  the  self  of  this  moment,  immediately  know  ? 
And  does  that  which  the  self  of  this  moment  knows  belong 
wholly  to  this  moment?  As  soon  as  we  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, we  enter  upon  a  labyrinth  of  theoretical  problems  as  famil- 
iar, in  some  sense,  as  it  is  intricate.  I  should  not  venture  to 
weary  the  reader  with  even  a  passing  mention  of  these  subtleties 
were  not  the  outcome  of  the  necessarily  tedious  investigation  of 
such  importance. 

I  am  to  know,  then,  ^Hhis  moment,"  and  I  am  to  exist  for 
myself  here  as  "  the  knower  of  this  moment."  Very  well,  then, 
shall  I,  taking  this  point  of  view,  say  that  I  know  immediately  the 
past  in  time?  No,  apparently  not.  I  have  a  present  idea  of 
what  I  now  call  past  time.  That  must  be  all  that  I  '^  immediately 
know  "  of  that  so-called  past.  Do  I  immediately  know  the  future? 
No,  again ;  I  have  a  present  idea  of  what  I  now  call  future  time. 
I  am  limited,  then,  in  '^  immediate  knowledge,"  to  the  present  in 
time.  This  moment  is  of  course,  as  the  present  moment,  to  be 
cut  off  from  past  and  future.  Very  well,  then,  how  large  a 
moment  is  it,  and  liow  long?  Is  it  quite  instantaneous,  wholly 
without  duration?  No,  for  I  must  surely  be  supposed  immediately 
to  know,  in  this  moment,  a  passing  of  time.  My  psychological 
present  is  a  ^^  specious  present."  It  looks  backward  and  forward. 
It  lasts  a  little,  and  then  insensibly  glides  over  into  the  next 
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momeut.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the  definition  that  this  doc- 
trine of  the  ^^  present  moment  '*  must  accept  as  a  good  account  of 
what  the  "  present "  is. 

But  alas !  the  present,  as  thus  defined,  is  only  the  more  left 
undefined.  This  gliding  ^^  specious  present,*'  when  does  it  cease 
to  be  present?  When  does  it  become  past?  Where  are  the 
boundaries  ?  How  much  is  there  of  it  ?  For,  remember,  I  am 
looking  for  the  immediately  certain  truth.  I  wanted  to  know  who 
I  am,  as  an  immediately  sure  reflection  shall  find  or  define  me. 
The  answer  to  my  inquiry  was,  ^^  I  am  the  knower  of  this  moment." 
So  much  I  am  to  be  quite  surely  aware  of  about  myself.  Well,  I 
have  tried  to  define  this  assurance,  and  of  course,  if  it  is  imme- 
diate assurance,  I  must  be  able  to  give  at  once  its  content,  i.  e.  to 
define  just  what  is  contained  in  this  moment.  But  unfortunately 
I  at  once  find  myself  baffled.  And  as  an  actual  fact,  if  I  look  a 
little  closer,  I  shall  always  find  that,  despite  the  assumption  that  I 
do  know  only  the  ^^  present  moment,"  I  cannot  tell  reflectively  the 
precise  content  of  my  present  moment,  but  can  only  answer  cer- 
tain reflective  questions  about  the  consciousness  which  is  no  longer 
quite  my  own,  because,  before  I  can  reflect  upon  it,  it  has  already 
become  a  past  moment.  As  a  fact,  then,  the  assumption  just  made 
about  my  knowing  fully  the  content  of  the  ^^  immediately  present 
moment "  turns  out  to  be  an  error.  For  I  know  not  now  in  full 
what  it  is  that  is  present  to  me,  nor  who  I  myself  am  to  whom 
this  is  present.  And  I  find  out  that  I  do  not  thus  fully  know 
myself  at  any  present  moment,  just  because,  wben  I  try  to  tell 
what  I  know,  what  I  tell  about  is  no  longer  my  present,  but  is 
already  my  past  knowledge. 

This  problem  about  the  definition  of  the  ^^  present  moment"  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  problems  of  self-consciousness. 
Let  us  give  some  examples  of  its  curious  complications.  Let  the 
present  moment,  for  instance,  be  a  moment  of  a  judgment.  I 
judge  that  the  paper  before  me  appears  extended.  This,  as  it 
would  seem,  I  just  now  know  immediately,  since  I  chance  to  notice 
it.  But  extension  even  now  already  involves,  for  my  conscious- 
ness, all  sorts  of  consequences,  which  will  begin  to  appear  upon 
reflection.  If  extended,  the  paper  is  divisible.  In  so  far  as  it 
appears  to  me  as  what  I  call  paper,  I  already  begin  to  think  of  it 
as  something  that  I  could  fold  or  tear.  Yes,  upon  reflection,  I 
perceive  that,  even  while  I  saw  and  felt  it  as  extended,  I  all  the 
while  ^^  sub-consciously  "  perceived  it  to  be  smooth  to  my  hand  as 
I  wrote,  and  also  saw  it  to  be  white,  and  knew  it  to  be  partially 
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covered  by  my  handwriting,  and  knew  to  some  extent  what  letters 
I  was  writing,  and  had  furthermore  in  my  mind  the  train  of  my 
more  abstract  thoughts.  All  this  mass  of  ^^  mind-stuff  "  was  in 
me  in  a  more  or  less  latent  form.  What  portion  of  it  was  imme- 
diately present  to  me  at  any  moment  during  the  writing  of  the 
foregoing  half-dozen  sentences  ?  Yes,  haw  much  of  it  all  is  even 
now  immediately  present  to  my  consciousness?  I  cannot  tell. 
I  know  not.  "  This  moment "  has  ceased  to  be  "  this  "  before  I 
have  observed  its  content,  or  written  down  its  name.  I  know  all 
the  while  that  there  just  now  was  a  present  moment ;  and  all  the 
while  also  I  am  just  coming  to  know  this  now  flying  moment. 
That  is  the  actual  situation.  My  ^^  immediate  knowing  "  ceases 
to  be  immediate  in  becoming  knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  that 
I  now  have  crumbles  forever  as  it  passes  over  into  my  immediately 
present  state  of  feeling.  I  judge  what  just  was  my  feeling,  and 
feel  what  may  straightway  become  an  object  for  my  judgment. 

Enough ;  I  shall  never  thus  define  in  any  precise  way  who  I 
am.  It  is  here  I  who  ceaselessly  fly  from  myself.  My  moments 
as  such  have  no  power  to  define  in  any  sharp  fashion  their  own 
content.  I  can  therefore  only  say  they  must  actually  have  such 
fleeting  content  as  a  perfectly  clear  and  just  Reflection  would 
judge  them  to  have.  That  alone  is  what  I  seem  to  be  sure  of. 
For  they  have  som^  content.  What  it  is,  however,  I  can  end- 
lessly inquire ;  but  I  can  never  fully  and  at  the  same  time  imme- 
diately Imow.  Unless  I  am  an  organic  part  of  a  Self  that  can 
reflect  with  justice  and  clearness  upon  the  contents  of  my  mo- 
ments, these  moments  contain  a  great  deal  that  exists  in  me, 
but  y*ar  nobody.  So  much,  then,  for  the  first  result  of  our  in- 
quiry. So  much  for  the  effort  to  define  the  ^^  Ego  '*  apart  from 
the  "  external  world." 

Have  I  learned  anything  about  myself  by  this  weary  and  baf- 
fling process  of  reflection  ?  Yes,  one  thing  I  have  learned.  It  is 
the  thing  that  I  just  stated.  It  is  a  difference  which  I  inevitably 
find  myself  making  between  myself  as  I  really  am,  and  myself  as 
I  haltingly  take  myself  to  be  from  moment  to  moment.  I  am 
twofold.  I  have  a  true  Self  which  endlessly  escapes  my  observa- 
tion, and  a  seeking  self  which  as  endlessly  pursues  its  fellow. 
What  I  really  am,  even  in  any  g^ven  moment,  I  never  find  out  in 
that  moment  itself.  I  can,  therefore,  only  define  my  true  Self  in 
terms  of  an  ideally  just  reflection  upon  the  contents  of  my  mo- 
ment ;  a  reflection  of  an  exhaustive  character,  such  as  in  fact  I  in 
my  momentary  capacity  never  succeed  in  making.     I  must  exist, 
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to  be  sure,  for  myself ;  and  as  I  really  am  I  must  exist  for  myself 
ouly.  With  tliat  consideration  one  begins  in  our  present  inquiry* 
It  is  reflection  that  is  to  find  me.  It  is  my  consciousness  that  is 
to  discover  me,  if  I  am  ever  to  be  discovered.  But  the  Self  for 
whom  I  am  what  I  am  is  not  the  self  of  this  moment,  but  is  thus 
far  an  ideal  Self,  never  present  in  any  one  moment.  To  repeat, 
then  by  way  of  summary :  The  Self  is  never  merely  the  self  of 
this  moment,  since  the  self  of  this  moment  never  fully  knows  who 
he  even  now  is.  It  is  of  his  very  essence  to  appeal  beyond  the 
moment  to  a  justly  reflective  Self  who  shall  discover  and  so  re- 
flectively determine  who  he  is,  and  so  who  I  am.     For  I  am  he. 

III. 

Another  way  of  stating  the  foregoing  result  would,  therefore, 
be  to  say  that,  unless  I  am  more  than  the  knowing  and  the  im- 
mediately known  self  of  this  moment,  I  am  not  even  as  much 
as  the  self  of  this  moment.  For  this  moment  implies  more  con- 
sciousness than  I  am  now  fully  aware  of.  That  which  is  just  now 
in  me  to  be  known  is  far  more  than  I  just  now  know.  That  is  the 
paradox,  but  it  is  also  the  inevitable  fact,  of  my  inner  life ;  and 
thus  I  already  begin  to  see  how  large  may  be  the  implications  of 
self -consciousness. 

But  herewith  our  task  is  by  no  means  done.  We  have  studied 
the  problem  of  the  Ego  viewed  apart  from  a  world  of  ^^  external 
objects."  What  we  have  learned  is,  that  the  subject  of  the  cogito 
ergo  sum  is  in  the  beginning,  strange  to  say,  at  once  the  best  and 
the  least  known  of  the  possessions  of  our  knowledge.  I  cannot 
doubt  its  existence.  But  I  am  not  yet  aware  how  much  of  a 
self  it  is,  nor  how  much  it  truly  knows,  nor  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  series  of  moments  of  consciousness  and  reflec- 
tion, nor  how  it  stands  related  to  any  sort  of  inner  or  outer  truth. 
Those  who  have  begun  philosophy  by  saying,  ^^  The  self  at  least 
is  known,"  have  usually  forgotten  that  the  self  as  known  is  at  the 
outset  neither  the  empirical  Ego  of  the  world  of  common  sense, 
nor  yet  merely  the  so-called  ^^self  of  the  one  present  moment." 
It  is  not  the  ^rst,  because  philosophy  has  not  yet  at  the  outset 
come  to  comprehend  the  world  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  the 
second,  for  the  consciousness  of  the  ^*  present  moment "  can  only 
be  defined  in  relation  to  a  reflection  that  transcends  the  present 
moment ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human  reflection  has  ever 
yet  fathomed  perfectly  the  consciousness  of  even  a  single  one  of 
our  moments.     The  self,  then,  is  not  yet  known  to  us  except  as  the 
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problematic  truth  exemplified  by  the  still  so  mysterious  fact  of 
the  cogito  itself.  Much  less  then  is  the  relation  of  the  Ego  to 
outer  objects  as  yet  clear. 

To  this  latter  relation  we  must, -however,  next  turn.  Perhaps 
there  we  shall  get  a  light  which  is  refused  to  us  so  long  as  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  merely  subjective  analysis  of  the  inner  life  of 
this  baffling  Ego.  The  self  undertakes  to  be  not  merely  conscious 
of  its  own  states,  but  of  outer  truth.  Is  its  power  in  this  respect 
indubitable  ?  And  if  it  is,  upon  what  is  founded  our  assurance 
that  we  do  know  a  world  of  real  objects  outside  the  Ego  ?  Possi- 
bly in  getting  a  solution  of  this  problem  we  shall  come  nearer  to 
a  true  definition  of  the  Ego  itself. 

The  only  way  of  answering  the  question  about  the  external  world 
lies  in  first  asking,  in  a  thoroughly  reflective  way,  what  is  meant 
by  a  world  of  objects  beyond  the  Ego.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  find 
the  philosophical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  world  of  outer 
objects,  unless  you  first  define  what  an  object  beyond  your  con- 
sciousness is  to  mean  for  you.  Amongst  the  numerous  definitions 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  external  object^  I  may  therefore  choose 
three,  which  seem  to  me  of  most  importance  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  may  consider  each  in  its  turn.  The  third  will  be  my 
own. 

1.  "  The  term  outer  object  means  for  me  the  known  or  un- 
known cause  of  my  experiences,  in  so  far  as  I  do  not  refer  these 
experiences  to  my  own  will,"  —  such  is  a  very  common  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  external  truth  for  the  Ego.  I  need  not  expound 
this  view  at  great  length,  since  it  is  so  familiar  a  notion.  According 
to  those  who  hold  to  this  definition,  it  is  somehow  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  my  experiences  need  a  cause,  and  that  I  myself  am 
not  the  cause  of  all  or  of  most  of  them.  The  Ego  itself  is  thus 
definable  as  that  which  is  conscious  of  more  experiences  than  it 
causes,  and  which  therefore  looks  beyond  itself  for  the  causes  of 
most  of  these  experiences.  An  ^^  external  object  "  means  just  such 
a  cause,  known  or  unknown. 

It  is  strange  that  this,  the  most  familiar  definition  of  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  the  word  ^^  object,"  should  be  the  most  obviously 
inadequate.  In  case  of  my  perception  of  a  house,  or  of  a  hot  iron 
when  I  touch  it,  or  of  a  wind  in  my  face,  I  do  indeed  conceive  my- 
self as  in  relation  to  an  object  which  is  causing  experiences  in  me. 
But  most  of  the  external  truth  that  I  usually  think  about  and  be- 
lieve in  is  not  truth  now  perceived  by  my  senses,  nor,  as  I  think  it, 
is  it  now  in  any  causal  relations  to  me  at  all.     I  at  present  believe 
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in  it  because  I  "trust  the  validity  of  memory/'  or  "have  confi- 
dence in  the  testimony  of  mankind,''  or  follow  some  other  such 
well-known  criterion  of  common-sense  opinion.  When  I  read  my 
daily  newspaper,  light-waves  are  causing  retinal  disturbances  in 
my  eye ;  but  as  for  me,  I  am  thinking,  not  about  these  causes  of 
my  experience,  but  about  the  news  from  Europe,  about  the  Rus- 
sian famine,  about  the  next  Presidential  canvass,  and  about  other 
such  "  external  objects,"  all  of  which  objects  I  believe  in,  not 
because  I  reflect  that  my  present  experiences  need  causes,  but  be- 
cause I  trust  tradition,  or  "  current  opinion,"  or  the  "  consensus  of 
mankind,"  or  my  own  memory,  or  whatever  eke  I  am  accustomed 
to  trust.  The  object  of  my  belief  is  only  in  the  case  where  I  at- 
tend to  immediate  perception,  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  my 
belief.  Our  "  belief  in  the  reality  of  an  external  world  "  is  con- 
cretely definable,  then,  much  more  frequently  as  our  belief  in  the 
validity  of  our  memories  and  social  traditions,  than  as  our  belief 
that  our  experiences  have  present  causes.  We  all  of  us  believe  in 
the  future  of  this  external  world  of  ours.  There  will  come  the 
time  called  ten  years  hence,  or  a  million  years  hence.  Something 
will  be  happening  then  amongst  the  things  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse. That  future  event  is  an  "  external  reality ; "  we  all  accept  it 
as  real,  however  little  we  know  of  it.  But  is  it  for  us  a  "  cause  " 
of  our  present  experiences  ?  We  are  sure  that  such  an  event  will 
come.     Does  that  future  event  now  "  cause  impressions"  in  us? 

Yet  more,  were  "my  object"  once  defined  as  that  x  which 
causes  my  inner  experience,  my  feeling,  y,  then  one  would  still  have 
to  ask,  What  do  I  mean  by  causation  ?  Causation  is  a  relation 
between  facts.  I  must  myself  have  some  inner  idea  of  such  a  re- 
lation before  I  can  attribute  to  the  outer  object  the  character  of 
being  a  cause.  By  hypothesis,  a;,  the  object,  is  outside  me.  Its 
causal  relation  to  my  feeling  is  therefore  also,  in  part  at  least,  ex- 
ternal to  me.  To  believe  in  my  object,  a?,  as  the  cause  of  my  feel- 
ing, y*,  I  must  therefore  first  believe  that  my  notion  of  causation, 
derived  from  some  inner  experience  of  mine  (c.  g.  from  my  own 
consciousness  of  my  "will "  or  from  my  exercise  of  "  power  "),  does 
itself  correspond  to  an  objective  truth  beyond  me,  namely,  the 
outer  causation  of  a?,  as  bringing  to  pass  /.  In  other  words,  I 
make  x  my  object,  if  all  this  account  is  true,  only  through  Jirst 
holding  that  the  inner  experience  of  a  relation,  called  "  causation  " 
in  me,  corresponds  to  an  outer  truth,  namely,  the  external  causa- 
tion, whose  validity  is  needed  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  X, 
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But  this  means  that  there  is  here  at  least  one  external  truth, 
and  so  one  ^^  object,*'  (viz. :  —  the  external  fact  of  the  causation 
itself),  which  I  believe  in,  not  because  it  is  itself  the  cause  of 
my  idea  of  the  causation,  but  because  I  trust  that  my  idea  of 
causation  is  valid,  and  corresponds  to  the  truth.  And  it  is  only 
by  ^ret  believing  in  this  objective  truth,  viz.,  the  causation,  that 
I  come  to  believe  in  x  the  cause. 

Hence  it  follows  that  even  in  case  of  immediate  sense-percep- 
tion, my  belief  in  the  external  object  is  always  primarily  not  so 
much  a  belief  that  my  experiences  need  causes,  called  say  x,  as 
an  assurance  that  certain  inner  beliefs  of  mine  are  as  such,  valid, 
i.  6.  that  they  correspond  with  that  which  is  beyond  them. 

2.  ^^  By  object,  then,  I  mean  that  which,  beyond  me,  redupli- 
cates, repeats,  corresponds  to,  certain  elements  or  relations  of  my 
own  ideas.*'  To  this  definition  the  foregoing  one,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  must  lead  us,  when  once  properly  understood,  and  when 
freed  from  the  inadequacies  thus  far  noted. 

Here  is  a  definition  of  what  I  mean  by  "  outer  object,"  —  a 
definition  which  is  far  more  true  to  the  facts  of  consciousness  than 
was  the  foregoing.  My  belief  in  such  external  objects  as  the  space 
beyond  Sirius,  or  the  time  before  the  solar  system  was  formed  out 
of  the  primitive  nebula,  or  in  the  existence  of  CaBsar,  or  in  the 
presence  of  monasteries  in  Thibet,  or  even  in  the  things  that  I 
read  about  in  the  newspapers,  or  learn  of  daily  in  conversation,  — 
my  belief  too  in  your  existence,  hind  reader,  —  all  such  beliefs 
are  assurances  that  subjective  combinations  of  ideas  have  their 
correspondents  beyond  my  private  consciousness.  So  far  then 
this  definition  appears  adequate.     And  yet  it  is  really  not  enough. 

For  this  is  not  all  that  I  mean  by  an  outer  object  of  my  thought. 
It  is  not  enough  that  beyond  my  thoughts  there  should  be  truths 
whose  inner  constitution  and  relationships  resemble  those  of  my 
thought.  For  the  world  of  my  own  external  objects  is  not  merely 
a  world  which  my  thought  does  resemble,  but  a  world  which  my 
thought,  even  as  it  is  in  me,  intends  to  resemble.  Here  I  cannot 
do  better  for  my  present  purpose  than  to  repeat  language  I  have 
lately  used  in  the  "  Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,"  p.  870.  "  My 
object,"  so  I  had  just  been  saying,  ^^  is  surely  always  the  thing 
that  lam  thinking  about.  And,"  as  I  continued,  ^^  this  thinking 
about  things  is,  after  all,  a  very  curious  relation  in  which  to 
stand  to  things.  In  order  to  think  about  a  thing,  it  is  not  enough 
that  I  should  have  an  idea  in  me  that  merely  resembles  that  thing. 
This  last  is  a  very  important  observation.     I  repeat,  it  is  not 
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enough  that  I  should  merely  have  an  idea  in  me  that  resembles 
the  thing  whereof  I  think.  I  have,  for  instance,  in  me  the  idea 
of  a  pain.  Another  man  has  a  pain  just  like  mine.  Say  we  both 
have  toothache,  or  have  both  burned  our  finger-tips  in  the  same 
way.  Now  my  idea  of  pain  is  just  like  the  pain  in  him,  but  I  am 
not  on  that  account  necessarily  thinking  about  his  pain,  merely 
because  what  I  am  thinking  about,  namely  my  own  pain,  resem- 
bles his  pain.  No,  to  think  about  an  object  you  must  not  merely 
have  an  idea  that  resembles  the  object,  but  you  must  mean  to 
have  your  idea  resemble  that  object.  Stated  in  other  form,  to 
think  of  an  object  you  must  consciously  aim  at  that  object,  you 
must  pick  out  that  object,  you  must  already  in  some  measure  pos- 
sess that  object  enough,  namely,  to  identify  it  as  what  you  mean.*' 

If  this  be  what  is  meant  by  the  relation  of  a  self  to  an  outer 
object,  then  the  relation  surely  becomes,  once  more,  highly  pro- 
blematic. Unless,  namely,  the  self  in  .question  has  already  its 
own  conscious  idea  of  its  object,  it  cannot  formulate  its  belief  in 
this  object.  But  just  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  own  conscious  ideas 
of  the  object,  the  Ego  under  consideration  would  seem  to  possess 
only  inner  knowledge.  It  defines  for  itself  the  object  of  its  belief. 
The  definition  is  internal.  The  self  appears  as  if  cut  off  from  the 
object.  Its  ideas  shall  be  '^  its  own."  The  object,  as  it  seems,  is 
beyond  them.  The  only  relation  that  can  exist  is  so  far  corre- 
spondence. But,  alas  I  this  relation  is  not  enough.  Another  rela- 
tion is  needed.  If  the  self  in  question  is  actually  thinking  of  the 
object,  it  is  already  meaning  to  transcend  its  own  ideas  even  while 
it  is  apparently  confined  to  its  ideas.  And  it  is  actually  meaning, 
not  self-transcendence  in  general,  but  just  such  self-transcendence 
as  does  actually  bring  it  into  a  genuine  and  objective  relation  to 
the  particular  object  with  which  it  means  to  have  its  ideas  agree. 
Am  I  really  thinking  of  the  moon?  then  I  not  only  have  ideas  that 
resemble  the  objective  constitution  of  the  moon,  but  I  am  actually 
trying  to  get  my  ideas  into  such  correspondence  with  an  external 
truth  called  the  moon.  In  other  words,  whether  I  succeed  or  not 
in  thinking  rightly  of  the  moon,  still,  if  I  am  thinking  of  the 
moon  at  all,  my  thought  does  transcend  my  private  experience 
in  a  fashion  which  no  mere  similarity  or  correspondence  between 
my  ideas  and  other  realities  can  express.  The  true  relation  of 
thought  and  object  needs  another  formulation. 

Shall  we  attempt  such  a  formulation  ?  In  so  far  as  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  my  meaning,  in  any  thinking  of  mine,  I  am  confined  to 
my  private  ideas.    But  in  so  far  as  I  am  to  be  in  any  relation  to  an 
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object,  I  must  reaUy  be  meaning  that  object  without  being,  in  my 
private  capacity,  fully  conscious  that  I  am  thus  really  meaning  just 
this  object.  At  the  moment  of  my  thought  of  the  object,  I  am  con- 
scious only  that  I  am  meaning  my  ideas  to  be  not  merely  mine,  but 
actually  related  to  some  object  beyond.  Am  I,  however,  actually 
thus  related  to  a  particular  outer  object,  then  my  present  conscious- 
ness of  my  meaning  is  so  related  to  that  which  is  truly,  although 
at  present  unconsciously,  my  meaning,  that,  were  I  to  become  fully 
conscious  of  my  meaning,  the  object  would  no  longer  be  external 
to  my  thought,  but  would  be  at  once  recognized  as  the  object  that 
I  all  along  had  meant,  and  would  be  included  in  my  now  more 
completely  conscious  thought.  Complex  as  is  this  formula,  it  is 
needed  for  the  sake  of  expressing  the  facts. 

In  other  words,  the  only  way  in  which  I  can  really  mean  an 
object  that  is  now  beyond  me  is  by  actually  standing  to  that 
object  in  the  relation  in  which  I  often  stand  to  a  forgotten  or 
half-forgotten  name  when  I  seek  it,  or  to  the  implied  meaning  of 
a  simple  and  at  first  sight  obviously  comprehensible  statement, 
when,  as  in  studjring  formal  logic,  I  have  to  reflect  carefully 
before  I  discover  this  meaning.  And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  follow- 
ing formulation  of  our  own  definition  of  the  phrase  "  my  object." 
3.  ^^  My  object  is  that  which  I  even  now  mean  by  my  thoughts, 
although,  in  so  far  as  the  object  is  beyond  my  private  conscious 
thought,  I  cannot  at  present  be  fully  conscious  of  this  my  relation 
to  it.  Yet  the  relation,  although  just  now  to  me  unconscious,  must 
in  such  wise  exist,  that  a  true  reflection  upon  my  own  meaning 
would  even  now  recognize  the  object  as  actuaUy  meant  by  me. 
Such  a  reflection  would,  however,  be  an  enlargement  of  my  own 
present  thought,  a  discovery  of  my  own  truer  self,  a  consciousness 
of  what  is  now  latent  in  my  consciousness.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
a  consciousness  of  my  meaning,  if  complete,  could  still  contain 
only  thoughts,  my  object,  as  my  object,  must  even  now  be  a 
thought  of  mine,  only  a  thought  of  which  I  am  not  now,  in  my 
private  capacity,  fully  aware.  In  other  words,  my  world  of 
objects,  if  it  exists,  is  that  which  my  complete  self  would  recog- 
nize as  the  totality  of  my  thoughts  brought  to  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  own  meaning." 

To  sum  up  both  aspects  of  the  foregoing  argument,  whether 
you  consider  your  inner  life  or  your  supposed  relation  to  a  world 
of  objects  external  to  yourself,  you  find  that,  in  order  to  be  either 
the  self  of  ^^  this  moment,"  or  the  being  who  thinks  about ''  this 
world  of  objects,"  you  must  be  organically  related  to  a  true  and 
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complete  reflective  Person  whom  your  finite  conBciousneas  logioally 
implies,  fragmentary  and  ignorant  though  this  consciousness  of 
yours  is. 

Hius,  then,  the  essential  nature  of  our  idealistic  view  of  reality 
begins  to  come  into  sight.  I  know  not  directly  through  my  finite 
experience  who  I  am,  or  how  much  of  a  personality  I  truly  possess. 
If,  however,  I  am  really  a  self  at  all,  as  even  my  fragmentary 
finite  self-consciousness  implies,  then  my  true  Self  is  aware  of  its 
own  content  and  of  its  own  meaning.  If  directly  I  cannot  through 
finite  experience  exhaustively  know  my  own  nature,  I  can  ex- 
amine the  logical  implications  of  my  imperfect  selfhood.  And 
this  content  and  this  meaning,  which,  as  I  find,  are  logically  im- 
plied  by  even  my  finite  selfhood,  must  include  my  whole  "  world 
of  objects,"  as  well  as  the  whole  truth  of  my  inner  life.  If,  then, 
this  analysis  of  the  concept  of  Personality  be  sound,  there  is 
logically  possible  but  one  existent  Person,  namely,  the  one  complete 
Self. 

Yet  perchance  to  the  foregoing  argument  an  answer  may  be 
suggested  that  will  seem  to  some  readers,  at  first  sight,  conclusive. 
This  idealism,  it  will  be  said,  is,  after  aU,  unable  to  give  any 
notion  of  the  extent,  or  of  the  content,  or  of  the  magnitude,  of 
this  world  of  the  complete  Self.  What  is  proved  is  at  best  this, 
that  if  my  thought  is  truly  related  to  objects  outside  of  my  finite 
consciousness,  then,  in  so  far  as  this  relation  exists,  that  is,  in  so 
far  as  I  truly  think  of  these  objects,  they  are  in  themselves  objects 
possessed  by  my  true  or  complete  Self,  whereof  this  finite  con- 
sciousness is  only  a  moment  or  organic  element.  But  perhaps  the 
assumption  that  I  ever  think  of  objects  beyond  my  finite  self  is 
itself  an  error.  How,  at  all  events,  can  I  ever  do  more  than  pos- 
tulate, or  hope,  or  believe,  that  it  is  no  error  ?  How  can  the 
way  to  an  objective  knowledge  of  the  objective  relations  of  my 
finite  thought  ever  be  opened  to  me  ?  How  can  I  ever  transcend 
my  finitude,  to  know  that  I  am  really  thinking  of  objects  beyond, 
or  that  I  am  implicitly  meaning  them  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  argument  concerning  the  '^  Possibility 
of  Error,"  as  I  developed  it  in  my  chapter  so  entitled,  in  the 
"  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy,"  becomes  immediately  impor- 
tant to  the  present  discussion.  If,  namely,  in  my  finitude,  I  am 
actuaUy  never  meaning  any  objective  truth  beyond  my  finite  self- 
hood, even  when  I  most  suppose  myself  to  be  meaning  such  truth, 
then  one  must  accept  the  only  alternative.  I  must,  then,  be  really 
in  error  when  I  suppose  myself  to  be  referring,  in  my  thoughts. 
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to  oater  objects.  The  objective  trath  aboat  my  finite  conscious- 
ness most  then  be,  that  I  never  really  refer  to  any  objective  truth 
at  all,  but  am  confined,  in  a  sort  of  Protagorean  fashion,  to  the 
world  of  the  subjective  inner  life  as  such.  I  think,  let  us  say,  of 
the  universe,  of  infinite  space  and  time,  of  Grod,  of  an  opposing 
philosophical  doctrine  concerning  these  things,  of  absolute  truth, 
of  the  complete  Self  as  he  is  in  himself,  or  of  what  you  will. 
Well,  these  are  all,  it  may  be  supposed,  subjective  ideas  of  my 
finite  self.  It  may  be  an  error  to  regard  them  as  more.  No  ob- 
jects outside  my  finitude  correspond  to  them.  I  do  not  really 
mean  any  outer  truth  by  them.  I  only  fancy  that  I  mean  outer 
truth  by  them.  Could  I  clearly  reflect  on  what  I  mean  by  these 
objects,  I  should  see  this  illusion,  this  error,  of  supposing  that  I 
really  have  in  mind  outer  objects.  So  our  skeptical  objector  may 
respond  to  all  the  foregoing  considerations. 

But,  once  more,  if  this  be  true  of  any  of  my  ideas,  if  my  intent 
to  mean  outer  truth  by  them  is  itself  an  illusion,  then  under  what 
conditions,  and  under  what  only,  is  such  an  error,  such  an  illusion, 
possible?  I  err  about  any  specific  object  only  if,  meaning  to  tell 
the  truth  about  that  object,  I  am  now  in  such  a  relation  to  it  that 
my  thought  fails  to  conform  to  the  object  meauL  I  cannot  be  in 
error  about  any  object  unless  I  am  meaning  that  object.  If,  then, 
when  I  think  of  infinite  time,  or  of  infinite  space,  or  of  the  uni- 
verse in  general,  or  of  the  absolute  truth,  I  err  in  supposing  that 
there  is  beyond  my  finite  self  an  object  corresponding  to  any  of 
these  notions  of  mine,  then  my  error  can  only  lie  in  this :  that 
whereas  my  finite  self  means  to  mean  outer  objects,  my  true  Self, 
possessing  a  clear  insight  into  what  truth  really  exists  beyond  my 
finite  self,  completing  the  imperfect  insight  of  my  finitude,  dis- 
covers that  what  I  take  to  be  an  outer  object  is  only  an  idea  of 
mine,  and  that  in  the  world  of  the  complete  insight  there  exists 
nothing  corresponding  to  my  intended  meaning.  But  thus,  after 
all,  we  surely  change  not  the  essential  situation  which  my  finite 
self  must  really  occupy.  For  still,  whatever  its  errors,  my  finite 
self  is  an  organic  element  in  the  correcting  insight  of  the  true 
Self.  My  notions  of  time  and  of  space,  of  truth  and  of  the  uni- 
verse, may  be  as  imperfect,  in  all  specific  respects,  as  you  please. 
Only,  in  so  far  as  they  are  erroneous,  the  complete  Self,  having 
possession  of  the  complete  truth,  corrects  them.  And  even  if  I 
do  not  mean  to  mean  an  outer  truth  at  any  one  moment  when  I 
imagine  myself  to  be  in  relation  to  such  truth,  even  then,  this 
paradoxical  situation  can  only  be  the  objective,  the  genuine  situa- 
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tion,  in  which  my  finite  consciousness  stands,  in  case  my  truly 
reflective  Self  detects  the  meaninglessness  of  my  finite  point  of 
view  in  just  this  case.  For,  in  the  case  as  thus  supposed,  I  am 
still  defined  as  objectively  in  error,  just  in  so  far  as  what  I  mean 
to  mean^  namely  some  particular  kind  of  outer  truth,  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Self  that  knows  my  objectively  true  relations, 
not  in  correspondence  with  what  I  really  mean. 

Or,  again,  to  put  the  case  once  more  in  concrete  form :  I  am 
trying  to  think  of  an  outer  object.  I  conceive  of  that  object  as 
existent.  But  I  am  supposed  to  be  in  error.  I  care  not  what 
the  supposed  outer  object  shall  be,  —  infinite  time  or  infinite  space, 
or  any  other  form  of  being.  If  I  am  in  error,  then,  even  now, 
unknown  to  my  finite  self,  the  objective  situation  is  this,  namely, 
that  the  world  of  truth  as  I  should  know  it  if  I  came  to  complete 
self-consciousness,  that  is,  to  complete  awareness  of  what  I  have 
a  right  to  mean,  would  not  contain  this  my  finite  object,  but  would 
contain  truth  such  as  obviously  excluded  that  object.  In  any 
case,  then,  we  cannot  escape  from  one  assertion,  namely,  the 
assertion  upon  which  the  very  "possibility  of  error"  itself  is 
based.  This  is  the  assertion  that  there  is,  even  now,  the  existent 
truth,  and  that  this  exists  as  the  object  of  my  completely  reflective 
Self. 

But,  finally,  does  one  still  object  that  the  completely  reflective 
Self,  the  possessor  of  my  complete  meaning,  and  of  its  genuine 
objects,  the  Self  aware  of  the  world  of  truth  in  its  entirety,  is 
still,  after  all,  definable  only  as  a  possible,  not  as  an  actual.  Self, 
namely,  as  the  possible  possessor  of  what  I  should  know  if  I  came 
to  complete  self-consciousness,  and  not  as  the  present  actual  pos- 
sessor of  a  concrete  fullness  of  conscious  insight  ?  Hien  we  must 
reply  that  the  whole  foregoing  argument  involves  at  every  step 
the  obvious  refiection  that,  if  at  present  a  certain  situation  exists, 
which  logically  implies,  even  as  it  now  stands,  a  possible  experi- 
ence, which  would  become  mine  if  ever  I  came  to  complete  self- 
consciousness,  then  the  possibility  thus  involved  is  ipso  facto  no 
bare  or  empty  possibility,  but  is  a  present  and  concrete  truth,  not, 
indeed,  for  me  in  my  finite  capacity  but  for  one  who  knows  the 
truth  as  it  is.  Idealism  is  everywhere  based  upon  the  assertion 
that  bare  possibilities  are  as  good  as  unrealities,  and  that  genuine 
possibilities  imply  genuine  realities  at  the  basis  of  them.  A 
merely  possible  pain,  which  nobody  actuaUy  either  feels  or  knows, 
is  nothing.  Yet  more,  then,  is  a  merely  possible  reflection,  which 
nobody  makes,  an  unreality.    But  the  foregoing  argument  has  been 
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throughout  devoted  to  proving  that  the  finite  consciousness  implies 
the  present  truth  of  an  exhaustively  complete  and  reflective  self- 
consciousness  which  I,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  merely  finite,  never 
attain,  but  which  must  be  attained,  just  in  so  far  as  the  truth  is 
even  now  true, 

IV. 

Mere  outlines  are  always  unsatisfactory.  The  foregoing  argu- 
ment has  been  merely  a  suggestion.  There  has  been  no  space  to 
answer  numerous  other  objections  which  I  have  all  the  while  borne 
in  mind,  or  to  carry  out  numerous  analyses  which  the  argument 
has  brought  more  or  less  clearly  into  sight.  My  effort  has  been 
to  make  a  beginning,  and  to  lead  this  or  that  metaphysically  dis- 
posed fellow-student  to  look  further  if  he  finds  himself  attracted 
by  a  train  of  thought  to  which  the  whole  of  modem  philosophy 
seems  to  me  to  lead. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  path  of  philosophical  idealism.  What, 
now,  is  the  goal?  What  definition  of  the  complete  Self  does  one 
thus,  in  the  end,  get  ?  I  have  elsewhere  used  the  tentative  defi- 
nition :  "  The  Self  who  knows  in  unity  all  truth."  I  have  accord- 
ingly laid  stress  upon  this  character  of  the  divine  World-Self  as 
a  Thinker,  and  have  labored  to  (distinguish  between  this  his  full- 
ness of  Being,  as  idealism  is  obliged  to  define  it,  and  those  custom- 
ary notions  which  define  God  first  of  all  in  ^^  dynamic,  rather" 
than  in  explicitly  rational  terms,  and  which,  to  preserve  his  al- 
mighty power  as  the  director  of  Nature,  and  his  exalted  separate- 
ness  from  our  weakness  in  so  far  as  He  is  to  be  our  moral  Judge, 
find  it  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  make  Him  other  than  his  world 
of  truth,  and  only  in  the  second  place  to  endow  Him  with  a 
wisdom  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  his  ^^ dynamic"  business. 
All  such  opposed  definitions  I  find,  indeed,  hopelessly  defective. 
But  in  insisting  upon  thought  as  the  first  category  of  the  divine 
Person,  I  myself  am  not  at  all  minded  to  lose  sight  of  the  per- 
manent, although,  in  the  order  of  logical  dependence,  secondary, 
significance  of  the  moral  categories,  or  of  their  eternal  place  in 
the  world  of  the  completed  Self.  That  they  are  thus  logically 
secondary  does  not  prevent  them  from  being,  in  the  order  of 
spiritual  worth  and  dignity,  supreme.  That  evil  is  a  real  thing, 
that  free-will  has  a  genuine  existence  in  this  world  of  the  Self, 
that  we  beings  who  live  in  time  have  ourselves  a  very  "  dynamic  " 
business  to  do,  that  the  perfection  of  the  Self  does  not  exclude, 
but  rather  demands,  the  genuineness  and  the  utter  baseness  of 
deliberate  evil-doing  in  our  finite  moral  order,  and  that  Idealism 
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not  only  must  face  the  problems  of  evil  and  of  moral  choice,  but, 
as  a  fact,  is  in  possession  of  the  only  possible  rational  solution 
for  these  problems,  —  all  these  things  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to 
show  in  a  fashion  which,  as  I  hope,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  at  least 
sufficiently  explicit  to  make  dear  to  a  careful  reader  that  the 
God  of  the  Idealist  is  at  any  rate  no  merely  indifferent  onlooker 
upon  this  our  temporal  world  of  warfare  and  dust  and  blood  and 
sin  and  glory.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
the  world  is  furnished  by  the  thought  that  all  this  is,  indeed,  his 
fully  comprehended  world,  and  that  if  these  dark  and  solemn 
things  which  cloud  our  finite  lives  with  problems  are  in  and  of 
the  universe  of  the  crystal-clear  Self,  then,  whatever  the  tragedy 
of  our  finitude,  our  problems  are  in  themselves  solved ;  while,  as 
for  our  own  personal  destinies,  they  are,  after  all,  and  at  the 
worst,  part  of  his  self-chosen  destiny.  For,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
explained,  an  absolute  Reason  does  not  exclude,  but  rather  im- 
plies, an  absolute  choice ;  while  such  a  choice  does  not  exclude,  but 
of  necessity  implies,  as  it  includes,  a  finite  and  personal  freedom 
in  us.  That  this  our  moral  and  individual  freedom  belongs,  after 
the  fashion  first  indicated  by  Kant,  not  to  the  temporal  order  of 
our  daily  phenomenal  world,  in  so  far  as  it  is  merely  temporal  and 
phenomenal,  but  to  a  higher  order,  whereof  we  are  a  part,  and  not 
unconsciously  a  part, — all  this  does  not  militate  either  against 
the  true  unity  of  the  Self,  or  against  the  genuineness  of  the  moral 
order.  Every  being  who  is  rationally  conscious  of  time,  is,  by 
that  very  fact,  living  in  part  out  of  the  world  of  time.  For  what 
we  know  we  transcend.  To  live  in  time  by  virtue  of  one's  physi- 
cal nature,  but  out  of  time  by  virtue  of  one's  very  consciousness 
of  time  itself,  is  to  share  in  the  eternal  freedom,  and  to  be  a 
moral  agent. 

JOSIAH   ROTCE. 
Habvard  University. 
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HOW  I  CAME  INTO  CHRISTIANITY. 

*^  How  did  you  come  into  Christianity  ?  "  is  a  question  often 
put  to  me.  In  the  following  pages  I  intend  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  a  somewhat  full  manner.  But  to  answer  it  is  tantamount 
to  Atting  forth  certain  facts  connected  with  my  past  life ;  and 
hence,  to  accomplish  my  end,  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  declare : 
Who  I  am  ;  how  I  was  brought  up  ;  what  my  early  religion  was  ; 
how  I  became  a  Christian  ;  what  was  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  Japan  when  I  was  converted  ;  how  I  came  to  study  the- 
ology ;  what  sort  of  difficulties  I  had  about  religion  in  general  and 
Christianity  in  particular ;  how  I  came  to  think  of  studying  abroad, 
and  how  I  finally  came  to  continue  my  theological  studies  at  Har- 
vard Divinity  SchooL  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness, 
let  me  sum  up  all  these  points  under  three  different  heads :  Some- 
thing about  my  early  religious  experiences ;  how  I  became  a 
Christian ;  and  how  I  came  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
Christian  theology. 

But  before  entering  into  a  detailed  consideration  of  these  points, 
I  must  not  forget  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  succeeding  pages 
all  refer  to  the  time  before  I  came  to  this  country,  in  the  autumn 
of  1890.  The  questions  concerning  God  and  Christianity  which 
formerly  made  me  almost  desperate  are  not  necessarily  the  diffi- 
culties of  this  present  moment.  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  difference  in 
my  theological  attitude  between  now  and  then ;  but  in  this  paper 
it  is  my  express  object  to  present  the  facts  and  thoughts  of  my 
former  attitude. 

I. 

In  December  of  the  year  1865  I  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Okayama  in  the  province  of  Bizen,  as  a  second  son  in  a  family  be- 
longing to  the  knight-caste  or  gentry-class,  as  one  may  choose  to 
call  it.  This  knight-caste  or  gentry-class  is  the  highest  of  four 
different  castes  or  classes  into  which  the  people  of  Japan  were  di- 
vided in  feudal  times,  — the  knights,  the  farmers,  the  artisans,  and 
the  merchants.  Abdve  these  ^^  four  peoples,''  as  these  classes  were 
called,  stood  the  nobility,  consisting  of  the  Emperor  and  his  blood 
relatives.  Below  them  were  the  outcast,  including  butchers,  grave- 
diggers,  beggars,  and  vagabonds.  The  knight-caste  consists  of 
lords  or  masters  and  their  vassals  or  dependents,  with  the  Shogun, 
the  military  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  caste.  My  father 
was  a  vassal  of  one  of  the  barons  of  the  province,  and  when  I  was 
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bom  he  was  far  away  from  home  ou  military  service,  at  ohe  of  the 
fortresses  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  The  year 
1865  is  memorable  in  America  as  marking  the  close  of  the  civil 
war ;  but  in  Japan  it  was  one  of  the  most  tnrbnient  years  preced- 
ing the  revolution  of  1868.  The  unexpected  expedition  of  Com- 
modore Perry  in  1858  broke  the  long  dream  of  peace  and  isolation 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Soon  the  country  was  thfown 
into  a  state  of  general  disturbance.  Mingled  fear  and  hatred  of 
the  ^'  red-bearded  and  blue-eyed  "  foreigners  were  almost  universal. 
At  the  entrances  of  the  main  seaports,  where  foreign  ships  were 
likely  to  make  their  appearance,  fortresses  were  built  and  garri- 
soned with  troops.  It  was  in  one  of  these  fortresses  that  my  father 
was  doing  his  military  duty. 

When  the  revolution  of  1868  was  finally  brought  about,  I  was 
only  three  years  old.  This  revolution  marks  the  point  where  the 
history  of  "  Old  Japan  "  closes,  and  that  of  "  New  Japan  "  opens. 
This  revolution  compelled  the  Shdgun,  the  military  commander, 
to  yield  his  long-usurped  power  over  the  country  to  its  legitimate 
lord  the  Emperor.  This  revolution  did  away  with  that  magnifi- 
cent system  of  the  Japanese  feudalism ;  abolished  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  "  four  peoples ; "  threw  the  whole  country  open  to 
foreigners,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  constitutional 
monarchy.  Soon  the  old  institutions  of  feudal  times  began  to  dis- 
appear, and  their  place  was  gradually  taken  by  the  new  institu- 
tions copied  from  the  Western  countries.  But  until  I  was  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  no  common-school  system  was  introduced,  at  least 
in  my  native  province ;  so  my  earlier  education  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  my  father  and  an  old  Buddhist  priest,  who  lived 
in  a  temple  not  very  far  from  my  home.  The  first  books  which 
my  father  taught  me  were  the  "  Great  Learning"  and  the  **  Book 
of  Filial  Piety,"  two  of  the  most  important  books  of  Confucian- 
ism. In  the  temple  where  I  attended  daily,  the  old  priest  used 
to  teach  me  to  read  and  write.  He  taught  me  many  Confucian 
books,  being  a  good  Confucian  scholar ;  but  he  never  taught  me 
any  Buddhistic  books.  It  may  sound  rather  strange  to  many  to 
hear  that  the  Buddhist  priests  teach  the  Confucian  writings,  with- 
out teaching  anything  about  their  own  sacred  books.  To  make 
this  point  intelligible  I  must  pass  to  the  consideration  of  that 
curious  phenomenon  which  the  different  systems  of  religion  and 
morality  present  in  Japan  —  the  phenomenon  of  the  religious 
compound. 

To  persons  accustomed  in  this  country  to  sharp  distinction  and 
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mutnal  exclusion,  not  only  between  different  religions,  but  even  be- 
tween different  denominations  of  one  religion,  it  will  naturally  be 
difBcult  to  realize  the  fact  that,  in  Japan,  three  distinct  systems  of 
religion  and  morality  live  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 
Buddhism  came  from  India  ;  although  in  one  sense  it  is  a  religion 
of  faith  and  charity  —  faith  in  Amida-Buddha,  and  charity  es- 
pecially to  the  poor  and  the  lower  animals,  —  it  is  essentially  a 
religion  of  ascetic  pessimism.  Confucianism  was  introduced  from 
China ;  it  teaches  obedience  and  faithfulness,  particularly  devout 
loyalty  to  one's  lord  and  pious  obedience  to  one's  parents,  as  the 
key-note  of  morality.  Shintoism  is  the  native  religion  ;  its  prin- 
cipal elements  are  nature-worship  and  ancestor-worship,  and  from 
another  point  of  view  it  may  be  defined  as  a  religion  of  purity  and 
of  merry-making.  In  these  two  characteristics,  Shintoism  is  abso- 
lutely different  from  Buddhism.  The  sak^,  the  ^'  Japanese  wine," 
which  indeed  ^^  cheereth  gods  and  men,"  is  the  rice-fermentation, 
and  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  Shinto  sacrifice  that  with- 
out it  no  feast  is  complete.  The  physical  purity  or  cleanliness 
of  the  Japanese  is  proverbial  and  almost  unique ;  ^nd  the  cause 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  Shintoism,  which 
is  a  religion  of  purity.  Now  these  three  systems,  which  are  essen- 
tially irreconcilable  with  each  other,  not  only  live  together  in 
pea<^  but  unite  together  to  form  a  religious  compound  supplying 
the  deficiencies  of  each.  Strangely  enough,  our  people  draw  their 
spiritual  nutritions  from  all  three  of  these  different  systems,  ignor- 
ing, rather  I  should  say  leaving  unnoticed,  the  fact  that  they  are 
contradictory  to  one  another  in  many  respects  and  can  hardly 
be  theoretically  reconcilable.  Shintoism  furnishes  the  objects  of 
worship,  Confucianism  offers  the  rules  of  life,  and  Buddhism  sup- 
plies the  way  of  future  salvation.  We  need  all  these  things,  but 
separately  none  of  these  systems  can  satisfy  all  of  these  demands. 
This  is  the  reason,  it  seems  to  me,  why  they  unite  to  form  that  pe- 
culiarly interesting  phenomenon  of  a  religious  compound.  Thus 
when  we  say  there  are  three  religions  in  Japan,  this  does  not  mean 
that  each  one  of  these  three  religions  has  its  own  distinct  and 
eilolusive  body  of  believers  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  three  bodies  of 
believers  overlap  each  other  so  freely  that,  generally  speaking,  one 
and  the  same  person  plays  a  triple  part,  worshiping  the  Shinto 
gods,  adopting  the  Confucian  rules  of  life,  and  believing  in  the 
Buddhist  salvation  in  the  blessed  nirvana. 

To  make  the  nature  of  this  simultaneous  belief  in  different  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  morality  still  more  intelligible,  a  few  illustra- 
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tions  will  not  be  out  of  place.  But  before  giving  them,  I  must  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proportions  of  these  three  ingredients 
are  naturally  different  with  different  individuals  and  under  different 
circumstances.  With  the  Buddhist  devotee,  the  Buddhist  element 
will  naturally  predominate ;  with  the  Shinto  adherent,  the  Shinto 
element ;  and  with  the  follower  of  Confucius,  the  Confucian  element. 
But  all  this  is  a  question  simply  of  proportion  or  predominance. 
Now,  if  you  visit  a  Shinto  or  Buddhist  temple  of  a  considerable  size, 
you  are  very  likely  to  see  both  the  Shinto  god  and  the  Buddhbt 
idol  worshiped  within  the  same  temple  limits,  if  not  under  the 
same  roof.  In  some  temples,  one  and  the  same  priest  is  found  serv- 
ing both  the  Shinto  god  and  the  Buddhist  idol,  thus  serving  two 
masters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  gods  of  mixed 
nature,  some  of  which  are  half  Shinto  and  half  Buddhist,  while  we 
can  hardly  trace  the  exact  origin  of  others.  In  the  household 
where  I  was  brought  up,  as  in  eveiy  other  household,  there  were 
the  visible  representatives  of  these  three  systems :  the  Confucian 
books ;  the  ^^  Buddha-case,"  containing  the  wooden  tablets  with  the 
Buddhist  nagies  of  the  deceased  ancestors  of  the  family ;  and  the 
"  Gods'-shelf,"  dedicated  to  the  sacred  symbols  and  representatives 
of  the  Shinto  gods.  My  father,  who  used  to  teach  me  the  books 
of  Confucius  and  his  followers,  also  taught  me  to  worship  the  sun, 
—  especially  when  it  is  rising,  —  the  full  moon,  the  new  moon,  the 
evening  star,  and  the  like.  As  he  was  fond  of  attending  festivals, 
we  often  went  together  to  the  famous  Shinto  temples  of  the  pro- 
vince, usually  at  their  annual  festivals.  My  grandmother  was  a 
strong  believer  in  the  Buddhist  salvation,  as  the  aged  people  usu- 
ally are  in  Japan ;  she  often  took  me  to  the  temples  to  worship  the 
idols  and  to  hear  the  preaching,  which  consisted  mainly  of  ancient 
fables  and  simple  stories,  illustrating  the  importance  of  trust  in 
Amida-Buddha  and  of  living  an  upright  and  charitable  life.  I 
often  went  to  our  family  graveyard  where  the  bodies  of  our  an- 
cestors lie  buried,  and  offered  prayers  to  them,  especially  to  my 
grandfather,  who  died  while  I  was  very  young. 

Thus,  when  I  was  young,  I  had  many  things  to  worship,  —  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  divine  waters,  the  divine  animals,  tke 
dead  ancestors,  the  deified  heroes,  the  Buddhistic  idols,  and  many 
symbols  of  the  Shinto  gods.  Why  and  for  what  did  I  worship  these 
gods  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  worshiped  them  simply  because  it  was 
natural  for  me  to  do  so,  simply  because  I  was  taught  to  do  so,  and 
simply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course  for  any  one  to  do  so.  As 
to  the  motive  of  worship,  I  prayed  for  almost  anything  I  happened 
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to  want  at  a  particular  moment.  If  I  had  nothing  special  to  pray 
for,  then  I  repeated  the  common  formula  of  prayer,  just  as  chil- 
dren repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Christian  countries.  The  formula 
is  this :  "  Prosperity  to  the  family,  cessation  of  disasters,  long  life, 
plenteous  harvests,  and  success  to  the  trade.''  This  formula  is 
used  almost  everywhere,  by  all  sorts  of  men,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances.  I  myself  used  to  repeat  it  in  the  graveyard  or  before  the 
"Gods'-shelf,"  to  the  new  moon  or  to  the  fox-god,  to  a  deified  hero 
or  to  the  image  of  Buddha.  When  prayers,  however,  are  of  a 
definite  and  specific  character,  it  is  very  natural  for  the  wor- 
shiper to  choose  the  gods  whose  natures  or  functions  are  most 
closely  connected  with  the  points  of  his  prayer. 

I  had  many  experiences  in  worshiping  these  various  divine 
objects  for  their  special  favors.  Out  of  these  experiences  I  will 
here  mention  only  one  or  two.  The  first  experience  was  the  wor- 
ship of  Michizan^-ko  for  penmanship.  Michizan^  was  a  poet, 
scholar,  patriot,  and  statesman,  who  flourished  about  nine  hundred 
years  ago  ;  and  he  is,  even  at  this  moment,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sively worshiped  and  most  influential  gods  of  Shintoism.  As  he 
was  a  fine  penman,  one  of  the  functions  of  this  god,  who  is  pop- 
ularly and  improperly  called  Ten-jin-sama  (which  means  Hono- 
rable God  of  Heaven),  is  to  make  a  poor  penman  an  excellent  one. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  become  a  good  penman,  so  that  I  could  get 
the  first  prize  in  the  penmanship  contest,  I  often  went  to  the 
temple  to  ask  the  help  of  Ten-jin-sama.  The  second  experience 
was  the  worship  of  our  household  well  for  the  recovery  of  my 
sore  eyes,  which  repeatedly  troubled  me.  Our  household  well  is 
a  common  one,  in  no  respects  different  from  other  wells;  but 
whenever  I  had  sore  eyes,  I  used  to  take  a  dishful  of  table  salt 
to  the  well.  Then  showing  the  dish  to  the  well,  that  is,  letting 
the  image  of  the  dish  be  reflected  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
I  prayed,  "  If  thou  wilt  cure  my  sore  eyes,  I  will  offer  this  salt  to 
thee." 

n. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  there  happened  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  my  life,  perhaps  the  most  important.  This  was  my 
going  to  Doshisha  College,  or  Rev.  Dr.  Neeshima's  school,^  through 
the  help  and  influence  of  my  brother-in-law.  This  brother-in-law 
of  mine  was  not  a  Christian,  but  he  was  somewhat  interested  in 
Christianity,  so  that  his  own  residence  was  used  for  some  time  for 

*  Professor  A.  S.  Hardy's  Life  of  J.  H,  Neesima  gives  a  very  good  idea 
of  this  remarkable  person. 
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the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  knew  Dr.  Neeshima  personally, 
and  was  one  of  the  admirers  of  his  noble  Christian  character. 
One  day,  almost  without  any  preparation,  he  said  to  me,  that  if  I 
were  willing  to  go  to  Doshisha,  he  would  help  me  financially.  Then, 
as  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen,  anxious  to  excel  my  companions  in  know- 
ledge and  skill,  and  ambitious  to  do  something  which  they  could 
not  do,  the  thought  of  going  to  a  distant  country  and  studying  in 
a  better  school  than  the  academy,  where  I  was  studying  then, 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  drew  from  me  an  almost  instantaneous 
answer,  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  D5shisha.  At  that 
time  I  was  staying  at  my  brother's  house,  and  as  my  resolution 
was  taken  without  consultation  with  my  parents,  I  immediately 
hastened  home,  told  them  about  my  brother's  kind  offer,  and 
asked  their  sanction  of  my  resolution,  which  I  thought  I  could  get 
without  any  trouble.  But  to  my  great  disappointment  and  dis- 
tress, my  mother  (my  father  had  no  special  objection)  was  exceed- 
ingly displeased  at  the  thought  of  having  one  of  her  children  in 
a  school  belonging  to  that  ^^ wicked"  and  despised  sect  called 
^^  Kirisutan  "  (Christian)  ;  and  therefore  she  was  almost  crazy  to 
prevent  my  going  to  Ddshisha  College. 

Why  did  my  mother  oppose  my  going  to  a  Christian  school? 
Why  was  Christianity  looked  down  on  as  something  wicked  and 
despicable  ?  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  universal  prejudice 
against  Christianity.  The  most  powerful  reason  was  the  univer- 
sal misunderstanding  to  the  effect  that  Christian  religion  makes 
children  disobedient  to  their  parents,  whereas  filial  piety  is  re- 
garded by  the  Japanese  as  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most 
essential  of  all  virtues.  There  are  many  facts  which  seem  to  favor 
such  misunderstanding.  The  first  is  the  words  of  Christ  himself, 
when  he  declares :  ^  Think  not  that  I  came  to  send  peace  on  the 
earth,  but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against 
his  father  and  the  daughter  against  her  mother.  .  .  •  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
This  striking  passage,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unmistakable  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Bible,  sounds  to  the  Japanese  ear 
as  if  it  would  contradict  or  even  destroy  that  fundamental  virtue 
of  filial  piety.  The  Buddhists  and  other  opponents  of  Christianity 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  taught  the  people  that  Christianity 
inculcates  filial  disobedience,  and  that  Christ  himself  was  disobe- 
dient to  his  parents  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  re- 
mained in  the  temple  without  telling  them,  and  thus  caused  them 
sorrow  and  anxiety.     A  second  fact  is  that  there  were  actually 
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presented  many  cases  of  such  apparent  filial  disobedience  among 
the  Christians  themselves.  Hiese  Christians  came  to  understand 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  obey  Christ  more  than  any  one  else, 
and  thus  they  were  obliged  to  profess  their  faith  in  Christianity, 
even  in  spite  of  their  parents'  displeasure  and  disapproval.  This 
was  a  tragic  necessity  on  their  part ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  parents  and  relatives,  who  were  ignorant  of  Christianity  and 
prejudiced  against  it,  all  these  poor  Christians  appeared  to  have 
become  disobedient  to  their  parents.  Moreover,  a  third  fact  is 
that  these  Christians  would  naturally  refuse  to  bow  their  heads 
before  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  as  they  used  to  do  before  their 
conversion.  This,  too,  was  interpreted  as  implying  a  lack  of  that 
respect  and  gratitude  to  ancestors  which  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  elements  of  filial  piety.  These  facts  worked  to- 
gether to  produce  the  universal  misunderstanding  that  Christianity 
teaches  filial  disobedience ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  quite  natural  for  such  a  misunderstanding  to 
become  general. 

A  second  and  equally  powerful  reason  for  the  general  prejudice 
against  Christianity  is  the  belief  that  Christianity  makes  the  peo- 
ple disloyal  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  native  Christians  are 
therefore  betrayers  of  their  own  country.  For  this  belief  there 
are  many  reasons.  It  must  be  remembered,  first  of  all,  that  de- 
vout loyalty  to  one's  lord  is  another  of  the  most  important  virtues 
of  Confucianism  and  of  the  Japanese  people.  Some  antichristians 
thought  that  one  who  becomes  a  Christian  becomes  a  subject  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  thus  ceases  to  owe  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  would  not 
worship  the  deceased  Emperors,  and  this  was  understood  to  mean 
their  unfaithfulness  both  to  the  present  Emperor  and  to  his  ances- 
tors. Some  remembered  very  well  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics resorted  to  an  open  rebellion  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  quite  forgetting  that  long  and  bloody  persecution 
drove  them  to  this  last  and  desperate  measure.  To  some,  again, 
the  motive  of  the  missionaries  who  are  spending  so  much  money 
and  labor  **  for  nothing,"  as  they  thought,  was  a  problem  causing 
mingled  fear  and  anxiety,  while  others  believed  the  notorious  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  real  and  ulterior  object  of  the  missionaries  is  to 
prepare  an  easier  way  for  conquering  Japan,  and  not  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  which  is  a  mere  pretext.  These  different  causes 
were  strong  enough  to  produce  a  deeply  impressed  prejudice  that 
Christianity  makes  men  disloyal  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  those 
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natives  who  believe  In  the  religion  of  foreigners  become  their  sub- 
jects, and  thus  betray  their  own  country. 

A  third  reason,  not  less  powerful  than  the  two  already  men- 
tioned in  producing  the  universal  prejudice  against  Christianity, 
is  the  idea  of  dread  and  danger  associated  with  Christianity ;  this 
is  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  trials  and  persecutions  under  which 
the  Japanese  Christians  groaned  for  a  long  time.  The  memory 
of  the  people  kept  fresh  the  stories  of  persecutions,  trials,  confine- 
ments and  crucifixions,  which  culminated  in  a  wholesale  massacre 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  year  1637.  Even  within  the  reach  of  my 
own  memory,  there  was  put  up  in  the  public  places  of  my  native 
town  a  placard-board,  having  the  following  "  law : "  "  With  re- 
spect to  the  Christian  sect,  the  existing  prohibition  must  be  strictly 
observed.  .  .  .  Evil  sects  are  strictly  prohibited."  The  original 
form  of  this  "law"  was  this:  "The  wicked  sect  called  Christian 
is  strictly  prohibited.  Suspected  persons  should  be  reported  to 
the  proper  officers  and  rewards  will  be  given."  This  original 
form  was  too  severe  for  Christian  foreigners  to  endure.  (I  say 
"  Christian  foreigners,"  as  there  was  not  yet  even  one  professed 
Christian  among  the  natives  when  this  placard-board  was  put  up 
in  April,  1868.)  An  eflfort  was  made  by  the  missionaries  to  in- 
duce those  who  were  in  authority  to  remove  the  board,  or  at  least 
to  change  its  wording.  So  in  November  of  the  same  year,  the 
"law"  was  softened  to  the  first  form  given  above.  Still  persecu- 
tion went  on,  both  publicly  and  privately.  Great  rewards  were 
offered  to  informers  against  the  wicked  sect ;  while  many  were 
cast  into  prison  who  sympathized  with  missionaries  or  their  re- 
ligion. This  state  of  things  continued  for  some  years  even  after 
the  removal  of  the  placard-board  in  1872,  just  twenty  years  ago. 
In  a  word,  to. be  a  Christian  meant,  not  only  to  lose  one^s  position 
in  life,  but  to  be  treated  as  a  wicked  and  disgraceful  person,  who 
deserves  death. 

Now  my  mother  was  a  thorough  victim  of  this  universal  pre- 
judice against  Christianity,  and  hence  she  was  opposed  to  my 
going  to  a  Christian  school.  As  she  loved  me  and  was  anxious 
not  to  lose  me  —  indeed,  to  her  my  going  to  a  Christian  school 
meant  her  losing  me,  —  it  was  very  natural  that  she  should  do  her 
utmost  to  prevent  my  going.  She  was  doing  what  she  felt  to  be 
her  duty  ;  but,  alas  I  her  knowledge  was  not  wide  enough.  Through 
her  influence  the  family-council,  consisting  of  the  principal  rela- 
tives of  my  house,  was  summoned  more  than  once  to  discuss  the 
question  in  hand.     There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  those 
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who  met  together,  and  it  was  with  an  extreme  anxiety  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  fluctuation  of  the  general  opinion,  now  favoring  my 
going  and  then  forbidding  it.  Finally,  my  father,  who  is  a  liberal 
sort  of  man,  and  whose  nature  is  different  in  many  respects  from 
that  of  my  mother,  solemnly  declared  in  my  favor,  saying  that  this 
kind  offer  of  my  brother-in-law  was  too  good  an  opportunity  for 
my  education  to  be  lost ;  that  he  had  no  objection  to  his  son's 
going  to  a  Christian  school,  and  that  he  thought  it  more  proper  to 
know  what  Christianity  is,  before  denouncing  it  as  a  wicked  re- 
ligion. This  opinion  of  my  father,  aided  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
my  father,  was  strong  enough  to  shut  the  mouths  of  all  the  others, 
and  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  was  allowed  to  go  to  Doshisha. 

As  I  had  some  knowledge  of  English  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  other  subjects,  which  I  had  studied  in  the  governmental  academy 
of  my  native  town,  I  was  admitted  to  the  sophomore  class  of  the 
collegiate  course  of  Ddshisha.  I  enjoyed  my  studies  very  well, 
but  I  did  not  like  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  which  I  thought 
to  be  too  Christian.  Although  I  myself  used  to  pray  to  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  the  prayers  which  the  fellow-students  were  offering 
to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  appeared  to  me  absurd  and  use- 
less. Although  I  had  repeated  mottoes  and  formulae  for  idols  and 
images,  the  Christian  hymns  sounded  to  my  ear  funny  and  child- 
ish. Indeed,  I  did  not  like  Christianity  very  well,  and  hence  I 
thought  of  changing  school  more  than  once.  But,  owing  to  several 
circumstances,  I  was  not  able  to  carry  out  this  thought. 

Meanwhile,  being  gradually  accustomed  to  the  tone  of  the 
school,  and  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  teachers 
and  friends,  I  bought  a  copy  of  the  Japanese  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  began  to  study  it  in  a  class,  as  well  as  by  myself. 
In  this  investigation  of  Christianity  many  questions  and  difficul- 
ties presented  themselves.  The  centre  of  the  first  group  of  dif- 
ficulties was  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  If  God  is  one,  how 
can  He  be  three  at  the  same  time  without  destropng  his  being 
one  ?  If  God  is  everywhere,  how  can  every  object  of  nature  be 
anything  else  than  a  part  of  God  ?  If  I  cut  a  piece  of  paper,  am 
I  cutting  God  himself  ?  If  God  is  all-powerful  and  all-wise,  why 
were  sin  and  evil  allowed  to  enter  the  world  ?  Is  this  the  best  world 
Gk)d  can  create  ?  Has  He  no  power  to  create  a  better  and  more 
perfect  world  than  this?  If  God  be  all-just  and  all-loving,  why 
did  He  choose  the  people  of  Israel  as  his  own  people  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  sin  and  darkness  ?  Why  was  not  Christ  born 
in  Japan^  or  at  least  why  did  he  not  come  earlier  than  he  did,  so 
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that  more  people  oould  hear  the  gospel  ?  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  know  conoeming 
God  and  his  Christ  may  be  saved  ?  Is  Confucius  saved,  for  in- 
stance ?  If  God  is  omniscient,  what  is  the  use  of  telling  Him  what 
we  want  ?  Can  God  answer  our  prayers  ?  If  He  can,  how  can  we 
know  that  He  has  done  so  ?  If  God  is  merciful  to  aU,  especially 
to  Christians,  and  hears  their  prayers,  why  must  his  own  people, 
the  Christians,  lead  a  poor  and  despised  life,  full  of  trials  and 
persecutions,  in  this  present  world  ? 

Another  group  of  difficulties  surrounded  the  problem  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  problems  of  prophecy, 
miracle,  resurrection,  immortality,  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead,  the 
deity  of  Christ,  and  the  like,  seemed  to  me  at  this  time  to  be  all 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infaUibility  of  the 
Bible ;  I  thought,  if  the  Bible  is  infallible  both  in  its  word  and 
in  its  spirit,  and  if  this  doctrine  can  be  conclusively  and  incon- 
testably  established,  all  these  other  problems  can  be  settled  with- 
out any  serious  difficulty,  as  far  as  they  are  expressly  taught  in 
the  infallible  Bible.  But  how  can  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  be 
established  ?  Suppose  that  the  Bible  is  infallible,  because  it  is 
the  word  of  God.  Then  all  the  facts  and  teachings  contained  in 
it  must  be  harmonious  among  themselves,  and  they  must  not  be  in 
contradiction  with  the  facts  and  truths  of  science  and  philosophy. 
But  are  there  not  many  points  on  which  the  teachings  of  science 
and  philosophy  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those  of  the  Bible  ? 

As  I  felt  the  pressure  of  these  and  many  other  difficulties,  I 
had  recourse  to  almost  every  means  then  accessible  to  me,  in  order 
to  make  my  own  mind  a  little  more  clear  so  that  I  could  embrace 
Christianity  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  intellectual  courage  and 
satisfaction.  While  on  the  one  hand  I  had  thus  a  good  deal  of 
these  distracting  intellectual  difficulties,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
spiritual  peace  and  satisfaction  which  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity imparted  to  me  were  remarkable  indeed.  When  I  came  to 
learn  that  the  one  true  God,  who  created  the  universe  and  pre- 
serves it  now,  also  made  me  and  knows  my  heart  and  everything, 
so  that  even  the  very  hairs  of  my  head  are  all  numbered,  I  came 
to  feel  myself  strong  in  the  world  and  contented  with  my  own  lot. 
When  I  came  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  one  die  :  yet 
peradventure  for  the  good  man  some  one  would  even  dare  to  die. 
But  God  commendeth  his  own  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us,"  I  could  not  but  fall  down 
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on  my  knees,  repent  mj  sins,  and  praise  Grod  for  his  unbounded 
lore.  When  I  came  to  realize  something  of  the  eternal  life  and 
the  way  to  get  it,  as  it  is  vividly  put  by  the  Apostle  John,  ^^  Grod 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life," 
death,  the  fear  of  which  was  peculiarly  strong  in  my  mind,  lost 
its  sting,  and  the  darkness  beyond  the  grave  was  dispersed.  Al- 
though I  had  no  special  experience  that  my  prayer  was  ever 
actually  answered,  yet  whenever  I  offered  my  prayer  I  felt  joy 
and  blessedness  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  as  if  Grod  drew  nearer  to 
me,  and  the  burden  on  my  heart  was  all  removed.  Now  these 
spiritual  experiences,  not  unaided  by  the  favorable  results  of  my 
intellectual  investigation  of  Christianity,  worked  a  gradual  change 
in  my  heart,  which  resulted  in  my  conversion. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1882,  when  the  new  church  building 
of  the  First  Church  of  Kyoto  was  dedicated,  I  was  baptized  by 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Neeshima,  with  many  fellow-students.  There  is 
one  thing  in  connection  with  my  baptism  which  I  would  like  to 
mention.  When  we  were  baptized  we  did  not,  at  least  I  did  not, 
know  anything  about  the  existence  of  any  other  denominations 
among  the  Protestants  than  the  one  which  I  then  joined.  It  is 
only  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  the  union 
between  our  own  denomination  and  the  ^^  United  Church  "  came 
up,  and  especially  when  the  attempt  proved  a  failure,  that  I  came 
for  the  first  time  to  realize  the  existence  of  other  denominations, 
and  also  learned  the  reason  why  these  denominations  are  different 
from  each  other.  As  Ddshisha  College  is  helped  by  the  American 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  as  its  founder,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Neeshima,  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  it  is  quite 
natural  for  D5shisha  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Cong^re- 
gational  denomination.  But  when  I  was  converted  I  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  Protestant  sect  than  my  own, 
nor  had  any  one  told  me  that  I  was  joining  the  Congregational 
Church.  As  far  as  my  consciousness  goes,  I  did  not  join  any 
special  denomination,  but  I  did  join  the  Christian  Church,  pure 
and  simple. 

m. 

In  the  summer  of  1884  I  finished  the  five-years'  collegiate 
course  at  Doshisha.  I  will  mention  the  subjects  which  I  studied 
during  my  senior  year,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  this  colle- 
giate course.  The  subjects  and  books  were:  geology,  Dana's ;  as- 
tronomy, Steele's ;  logic,  Jevons's;  ethics,  Fairchild's;  psychology, 
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Haven's;  politics  and  economics,  lectures;  English  literature. 
Underwood's ;  and  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Just  at  this  time  many 
of  my  fellow-students  were  going  abroad,  and  I  myself  was  in 
some  danger  of  being  drafted  to  serve  in  the  army.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  was  not  a  little  moved  by  the  thought  of  studying 
abroad.  To  this  end  I  made  some  effort.  But  the  time  was  not 
ripe  enough ;  or,  more  truly,  my  resolution  was  not  sti*ong  enough, 
so  that  all  my  effort  bare  no  fruit.  As  my  thought  was  not 
settled  as  to  my  life-work,  I  considered  it  wise  to  stay  at  home  for 
some  time  and  study  by  myself,  till  my  thought  on  this  point 
should  become  settled,  or  circumstances  open  a  way  before  me. 
Thus  I  stayed  at  home  about  half  a  year.  But  at  the  dose  of 
this  time  I  was  quite  convinced  that  studying  by  myself  was  very 
apt  to  become  irregular  and  unfruitful.  Finally,  I  concluded  that 
it  was  far  better  for  me  to  enter  some  school  where  I  could  con- 
tinue my  studies  in  a  more  systematic  way.  Just  then,  in  the 
spring  of  1885,  one  of  the  missionaries  residing  in  my  native 
town  asked  me  to  accompany  him  on  a '  short  missionary  trip  to 
the  province  of  Hiuga  in  the  Kyushu  Island.  I  consented,  and 
we  went  and  preached  the  gospel  in  the  several  towns  of  that 
province.  After  one  week's  stay  the  missionary  was  obliged  to 
return  home,  but  I  was  asked  by  those  interested  in  hearing  more 
about  Christianity  to  stay  another  week ;  and  this  I  agreed  to. 
During  these  two  weeks,  as  I  have  elsewhere  written  :  ^^  Almost 
every  day  I  preached  at  least  twice.  One  evening,  after  my 
sermon  was  finished,  some  of  the  audience  remained  and  asked 
me  several  questions  about  Christianity.  One  of  them,  who  looked 
very  thoughtful,  spoke  to  me  in  this  way :  '  I  am  very  much  in- 
debted to  you,  for  you  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Christianity 
is  a  very  good  religion.  But  all  that  you  have  told  us  heretofore 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  introduction  to  Christianity.  Now 
earnestly  I  ask  you,  please  tell  me  the  essence  of  Christianity^ 
the  thing  which  makes  Christianity  what  it  is,  so  that  I  can 
embrace  it  with  my  whole  heart.'  Then  I  tried  to  answer  this  in 
one  way  or  other.  But  my  answer  was  not  able  to  satisfy  him  ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  myself  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  The  truth  is,  at 
that  time  I  had  no  definite  idea  about  what  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity is,  although  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  Christianity."  This 
incident  produced  such  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  Christianity,  that 
soon  after  my  return  home  I  hastened  for  the  second  time  to 
Kyoto,  to  enter  the  theological  department  of  Ddshisha.     Though 
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the  sohool-year  was  more  than  half  spent,  I  was  allowed  to  join 
the  first-year  class,  on  the  condition  that  I  should  make  up  all 
the  studies  necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  subjects  and  text- 
books which  I  studied  in  the  three-years'  theological  course  were 
these:  in  philosophy,  Spencer's  "First  Principles,"  Bowne's  "Crit- 
icism of  Spencer  "  and  "  Metaphysics,"  Mill's  "  Three  Essays  on 
Religion,"  Janet's  "Final  Causes,"  and  Porter's  "Moral  Philoso- 
phy;"  in  theology,  H.  B.  Smith's  "Systematic  Theology,"  Van 
Oosterzee's  "Christian  Dogmatics,"  Butler's  "Analogy,"  Chad- 
bourne's  "  Natural  Theology,"  Wright's  "  Logic  of  Christian  Evi- 
dences," with  lectures  on  natural  and  systematic  theology;  in 
Biblical  study,  beside  exegesis  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Oehler's  "  Old  Testament  Theology  "  and  Van  Oosterzee's 
"New  Testament  Theology"  ;  in  history,  lectures  on  church  his- 
tory ;  and  in  homiletics,  Broadus. 

When  I  finished  this  course  in  the  summer  of  1887, 1  was  asked 
to  become  a  teacher  in  Doshisha.  But,  owing  to  several  circum- 
stances, I  was  obliged  to  decline  this  call.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  however,  I  became  a  teacher  in  the  governmental  acad- 
emy of  the  Shiga  Prefecture.  After  being  there  a  year  and  a 
half,  I  was  called  to  Tokwa  School  in  Sendai,  the  largest  city  east 
of  Tokyo,  where  I  was  engaged  in  teaching  till  the  summer  of 
1890.  During  these  six  years,  the  first  three  years  spent  as  a 
theological  student  and  the  last  three  years  as  a  Christian  teacher, 
I  was  always  studying  Christianity  both  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. The  horizon  of  my  knowledge  of  Christianity  and  the 
world  was  much  widened.  Gradually  I  came  to  understand 
the  nature  of  present  Japanese  society,  and  also  the  nature 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Japanese  mind  cannot  help  feeling 
about  the  Christian  religion.  The  more  I  studied  Christianity, 
the  more  I  felt  its  difficulties.  The  more  I  felt  its  difficulties, 
the  more  I  realized  the  importance  of  a  thorough  investigation 
of  these  difficulties,  both  for  myself  and  for  my  country.  Two 
problems,  the  one  indirectly  and  the  other  directly  connected 
with  Christianity,  may  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  these  diffi- 
culties which  I  then  felt :  What  is  the  purpose  of  human  exis- 
tence ?  and  what  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  ? 

1.  "What  is  the  purpose  of  human  existence  ? '*  The  reason 
why  this  problem  troubled  me  so  much  was  the  following  fact. 
The  social  and  political  disturbances  accompanpng  the  revolution 
of  1868,  by  which  the  entire  system  of  the  feudal  institutions  was 
abolished  and  the  foundations  of  the  present  form  of  administra- 
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tion  were  established,  were  succeeded  by  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  disturbances.  There  seem  to  me  to  be  two  main  causes 
for  these.  The  first  cause  is  the  reaction  against  all  the  old  insti- 
tutions. Blind  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  usages,  prece- 
dents and  authorities  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  life  of  ''Old  Japan."  But  the 
people,  having  done  the  same  thing  in  social  and  political  affairs, 
began  to  call  in  question  usages,  precedents  and  authorities  in 
morals  and  religion.  Thus  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry  became 
universal.  The  second  cause  is  the  introduction  of  agnosticism, 
atheism,  pessimism,  utilitarianism,  materialism  and  skepticbm, 
which  rushed  in  with  the  introduction  of  material  civilization  from 
Western  countries.  The  influence  of  these  doctrines  in  aggravat- 
ing mental  and  spiritual  disturbances  is  too  plain  to  need  any 
statement 

These  two  causes,  of  which  the  first  is  negative  and  the  second 
is  positive,  united  to  produce  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
confusion.  Intellectually,  the  more  or  less  educated  people  were  so 
much  influenced  by  the  universal  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  that 
they  were  at  loss  to  distinguish  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  In 
fact,  they  were  in  doubt  whether  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  truth 
under  the  sun.  Morally,  the  people,  it  seemed  to  me,  loBt  their 
standard  of  morality^  so  to  speak.  Filial  piety  and  chivalrous 
loyalty,  which  had  been  the  fundamental  virtues  of  the  Japanese 
people,  came  to  appear  something  antiquated  and  obsolete.  Be- 
nevolence and  righteousness,  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Confucianism, 
came  to  be  looked  down  upon  as  behind  the  times.  Religiously, 
cold  indifferentism  prevailed  among  those  who  were ''  enlightened  " 
in  the  Western  learning.  They  regarded  religion  as  nothing  more 
than  superstition,  which  might  be  of  some  use  to  the  ''  ignorant " 
people,  but  could  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  themselves.  ''  No  reli- 
gion "  was  their  cry,  and  the  cry  passed  for  the  voice  of  wisdom 
and  learning.  (Remember  that ''  no  religion  *'  by  no  means  implies 
''no  morality"  in  Japan.)  Although  these  enlightened  people 
were  to  a  great  extent  under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas,  yet 
the  influence  of  the  old  spirit  of  the  Japanese  nation,  well  repre- 
sented in  a  well-known  poem  of  Miohizan^-ko,  was  not  slight. 
The  poem,  if  I  may  venture  to  paraphrase  it,  is  this :  — 

«« Only  if  our  heart  is  in  harmon j  with  the  True  Way, 
The  godfl  will  protect  us,  even  though  we  do  not  pray.^ 

I  was  not  myself  free  from  these  disturbing  influences.     Is 
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there  any  solid  basis  for  morality?  If  so,  what  is  its  proper 
standard?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  truth  after  all?  If  so,  what 
is  truth?  Is  morality  alone  insufficient?  Is  religion  anything 
more  than  superstition  ?  What  is  its  essential  nature  ?  Is  the 
personality  of  God  a  rational  conception  ?  Can  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  which  is  in  my  judgment  the  fundamental  question  of 
religion,  be  rationally  established  ?  Does  not  Christianity  injure 
the  proper  development  of  individual  peculiarities  and  natural- 
ness ?  Does  not  Christianity  spoil  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
self-help  ?  Can  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  proved  ?  Is  reli- 
gion both  impossible  and  useless,  if  the  soul  is  not  immortal? 
These  were  the  questions  which  taxed  the  utmost  effort  of  my 
mind,  and  I  was  not  satisfied  with  any  superficial  answers.  I  knew 
quite  well  what  Christianity  would  answer  to  these  questions,  but 
what  I  was  anxious  to  investigate  was  not  what  answers  Chris- 
tianity would  make  to  them,  but  rather,  how  we  can  show  that 
these  answers  made  by  Christianity  are  correct  and  true.  To  my 
mind,  the  mere  fact  that  these  answers  are  made  by  Christianity 
was  not  sufficient.  I  thought  that  there  must  be  some  indepen- 
dent standard  by  which  the  value  of  these  answers  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  that  this  independent  standard  can  be  nothing  else 
than  the  purpose  of  human  existence  itself.  Thus  the  first  thing 
I  was  eager  to  do  was  to  make  an  extensive  and  unprejudiced 
investigation  concerning  the  purpose  of  human  existence,  so  that 
I  could  judge  properly  whether  the  answers  made  by  Christianity 
are  reaUy  true  or  not. 

2.  "What  is  the  essence  of  Christianity?"  There  are  three 
questions  connected  with  this  problem  about  which  I  would  like 
to  say  something.  The  first  question  to  which  my  special  atten- 
tion was  directed  in  my  investigation  of  this  fundamental  problem 
was  this :  Is  Christianity  anything  more  than  a  mere  supersti- 
tion ?  Among  those  who  taught  Christianity  in  Japan  there  were 
some,  I  know,  who  used  to  look  down  upon  all  the  non-Christian 
religions  of  the  world,  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
superstitions,  and  as  if  they  had  nothing  true  and  good  in  them. 
But  I  was  not  a  bit  satisfied  with  anything  of  this  sort,  for  I 
thought,  if  all  other  religions  are  nothing  more  than  mere  super- 
stitions, how  can  Christianity  alone  be  anything  more  than  a  mere 
superstition  ?  How  can  we  know  that  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
superstition  if  all  other  religions  are  such  ?  Can  this  be  known 
from  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  specially  revealed 
by  God  ?     But  how  can  we  know  that  Christianity  is  the  special 
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revelation  of  God  ?  If  there  is  any  method  by  which  this  can  be 
known,  it  can  be  no  other  than  one  showing  the  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  all  other  religions  of  the  world,  and  this  superiority 
of  Christianity  can  be  shown  only  by  comparing  it  with  all  other 
religions.  But  before  these  other  religions  can  be  compared  with 
Christianity,  their  origin  and  nature  must  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Without  this  investigation  and  this  comparison,  the  su- 
periority of  Christianity  cannot  be  said  to  be  scientifically  estab- 
lished. To  stigmatize  as  superstitious  such  a  profound  religion 
as  Buddhism,  and  to  denounce  as  false  such  a  splendid  system  of 
morality  as  Confucianism  teaches,  simply  advertises  one's  own  big- 
otry and  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  some  reason,  however,  that 
there  is  a  general  presumption  among  us  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  superior  to  all  other  religions  of  the  world,  for  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  countries  where  civilization  is  most 
advanced  are  the  countries  where  Christianity  is  the  professed 
religion.  Then  the  questions  arise :  Why  is  the  "  progress  of 
humanity  in  science,  art  and  literature  coextensive  with  Christen- 
dom"? Is  this  purely  an  accidental  coincidence,  or  is  there  a 
necessary  connection  between  Christianity  and  civilization,  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  progress  of  humanity  in  science,  art 
and  literature?  What  is  this  connection?  What  is  the  essence 
of  Christianity? 

The  next  question  which  forced  itself  on  me  in  my  investi- 
gation of  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  this :  Can  there  be 
any  essential  truth  in  the  so-called  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ?  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  understand,  the  trinity 
of  God,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  vicarious  atonement,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible  and  related  dogmas  are  the  essential  and 
vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  I  must  confess  that  to  me 
these  doctrines  were  not  very  easy  to  believe,  for  my  mind  was 
singularly  checked  by  the  philosophical  difficulties  connected  with 
these  doctrines ;  and  even  after  I  came  somehow  to  believe  them, 
this  belief  was  formal  and  mechanical,  and  these  doctrines,  as 
such,  made  no  deep  practical  impression  upon  my  mind.  While 
I  was  in  this  condition,  the  German  missionaries,  who  arrived  in 
1885,  began  to  preach  their  new  liberal  theology,  on  the  one  hand ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Unitarian  commissioners,  who  arrived 
two  years  later,  commenced  to  attack  the  orthodox  theology  in  a 
radical  fashion.  The  theological  views  of  these  two  Christian 
bodies  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  orthodox  denomina- 
tions.    Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  latter  regard  as  vital  to 
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Christianity  are  either  altogether  rejected  or  regarded  as  unes- 
sential by  the  former.  The  introduction  of  these  new  ideas  pro- 
duced some  confusion  of  thought  among  the  Christians,  even 
among  the  preachers,  of  the  orthodox  denominations.  I,  for  one, 
was  very  much  perplexed  to  learn  that  there  are  Christian  bodies 
which  do  not  regard  those  doctrines  as  essential  which  I  myself 
was  given  to  understand  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  these  other  bodies  can  call  themselves  Christian 
without  accepting  the  trinity  of  God  and  the  vicarious  atonement, 
for  instance,  and  are  found  among  the  educated  people  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  then  these  doctrines,  I  came  to  suspect, 
might  perchance  not  be  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  at 
all.  Is  there  any  really  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  ?  What 
can  be  the  essence  of  Christianity,  if  its  so-called  fundamental 
doctrines  might  not  be  essential  to  it  ? 

The  third  and  last  question  was  this :  How  can  we  find  out  the 
essence  qf  Christianity  ?  I  felt  that  there  is  surely  some  solid 
element  in  Christianity,  —  the  very  essence  which  makes  Chris- 
tianity what  it  is.  But  I  was  not  able  to  grasp  it.  All  that  I  could 
ascertain  about  the  essence  of  Christianity  was,  first,  that  the 
essence  of  Christianity  cannot  be  anything  which  is  contradictory 
to  well-established  scientific  laws  and  fundamental  philosophical 
truths.  Religion  is  neither  science  nor  philosophy,  but  it  is  the 
mutual  relation  between  God  and  man.  Christianity  is  a  religion, 
and  hence  it  may  comprise  many  things  which  do  not  come  di- 
rectly under  the  domain  of  science  and  philosophy.  The  essence 
of  Christianity  may  be  something  deep  and  mysterious,  but  it  can- 
not be  anything  which  is  absurd  and  unreasonable.  The  essence 
of  Christianity,  again,  may  be  found  in  the  common  dement  or 
elements  which  run  throughout  all  the  different  interpretations 
and  manifestations  of  Christianity.  In  one  sense,  Christianity  is 
always  developing  with  the  development  of  humanity.  The  Chris- 
tianity of  Rome  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Greece.  The  Christian- 
ity of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. Again,  in  one  sense,  Christianity  manifests  itself  in 
different  manners  according  to  the  capacities  of  those  who  embrace 
it.  The  Christianity  of  a  peasant  is  not  the  Christianity  of  a 
philosopher.  The  Christianity  of  a  Methodist  is  not  the  Chris- 
tianity of  a  Unitarian.  But  all  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  story. 
There  must  be  some  permanent  and  hence  immutable  element  or 
elements  in  all  these  different  manifestations  of  Christianity,  which 
make  all  these  different  manifestations  possible,  and  allow  them  to 
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call  themselves  different  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  Chris- 
tianity. Thus  there  is  suggested  one  possible  way  of  finding  out 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  namely,  the  method  of  finding  out 
the  common  elements  by  the  elimination  of  the  elements  not  com- 
mon. Keduce  Christianity  to  its  lowest  termsy  that  is,  find  out 
the  common  factors  of  all  the  different  manifestations  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  possibly  the  essence  of  Christianity  may  be  found  in 
these  common  factors  I  But  what  are  the  contents  of  these  com- 
mon factors  ?  and  can  we  actually  find  in  them  the  essence  of 
Christianity  ? 

These  two  problems,  that  is,  the  purpose  of  human  existence 
and  the  essence  of  Christianity,  were  in  my  mind  the  two  foci,  so 
to  speak,  around  which  all  other  problems  revolved. 

It  is  both  true  and  natural  that  the  Japanese  mind  has  its  pecu- 
liar difficulties  about  Christianity,  and  if  these  were  properly  met, 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  religion  of  love  and  righteousness  might 
not  become  the  religion  of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  Of  course 
in  a  country  like  Japan,  where  Buddhism,  Confucianism  and  Shin- 
toism  are  already  in  existence,  Christianity  ought  to  be  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  its  real  superiority  over  these  other  systems  of 
religion  and  morality  would  be  impartially  shown,  and  its  com- 
patibility with  science  and  philosophy  would  also  be  properly  vin- 
dicated. As  I  gradually  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  my  own 
difficulties  concerning  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular are  also  the  difficulties  of  many  a  Japanese  mind,  I  reached 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  thorough  investigation  of  these  dif- 
ficulties is  the  mission  to  which  my  life  should  be  devoted ;  for  I 
felt  that,  if  I  could  first  succeed  in  clearing  away  my  own  diffi- 
culties, then  I  could  help  others  in  clearing  away  their  own  dif- 
ficulties and  thus  lead  them  to  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  came  to  America  to  con- 
tinue my  theological  investigation. 

NOBUTA  ElSHIMOTO. 
Habvabd  DrvnnTY  School. 
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NEW  FORMS  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.i 


In  addressing  you  to-night,  I  am  somewhat  painfully  conscious 
that  the  title  I  have  chosen  for  this  little  paper  may  well  seem  too 
far-reaching  and  too  ambitious ;  that  the  handling  of  such  a  sub- 
ject in  itself  appears  to  imply  knowledge  I  am  conscious  of  not 
possessing ;  and  above  all  a  certain  claim  to  novelty  and  originality 
of  thought,  to  new  clues  of  guidance  through  difficult  paths,  which 
I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  putting  forward.  To  some,  at 
least,  of  those  in  this  room  anything  I  can  say  on  such  a  topic  will 
merely  represent  ponderings  and  meditations  long  familiar  to  them, 
probably  in  connection  with  practical  needs  of  teaching  or  preach- 
ing much  wider  and  more  perplexing  than  anything  I  have  myself 
struggled  with.  I  can  only  ask  such  persons  for  their  sympathy 
and  indulgence,  as  any  traveler  may  ask  it  of  others  more  way- 
worn and  more  wise.  And  for  the  rest,  I  should  wish  these 
thoughts  to  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a  certain  personal  ex- 
perience, limited  in  point  of  range,  but  fairly  long  and  strenuous, 
and  touching  two  sets  of  problems,  —  the  problems  connected  with 
the  Christian  education  of  children  of  different  classes  and  ages, 
and  the  problems  connected  in  these  troublous  times  with  that 
life-long  education  of  otirseZve^,  as  Christian  citizens,  on  which 
character  and  conviction  depend.  Of  these  last  matters,  how- 
ever, I  shall  only  have  a  few  scattered  things  to  say  towards  the 
end  of  my  paper. 

Every  age  has  produced  its  new  forms  of  Christian  education. 
As  Professor  Green  has  said :  ^^  The  visible  church  of  one  age  is 
never  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  next ;  and  it  is  only  in 
word  or  to  the  intellectually  dead  that  the  creed  of  the  present  is 
the  same  as  the  creed  of  the  past."  The  Calvinism  of  Calvin  and 
the  Oenevese  Ordinances  is  not  the  Calvinism  of  the  Scotch  peas- 
ant, of  that  delightful  Thrums  which  a  recent  novelist  has  drawn 
for  us,  closely  kindred  though  they  be ;  and  the  Anglicanism  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  engaged  in  ^*  hewing  and  chiseling  Chris- 
tianity into  an  intelligible  human  system,  which  they  then  repre- 
sented, thus  mutilated,  as  affording  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 

^  This  paper  was  delivered  as  an  address  to  the  University  Hall  Gnild,  a 
Mlj  connected  with  the  University  Hall  Settlement  in  Gordon  Square.  It  has 
been  revised  and  enlarged  for  pablioation,  but  I  have  not  thought  well  to  inter- 
fere with  the  main  lines  of  its  original  form. 
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truth  of  the  Bible,"  was  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  Anglican- 
ism of  that  far-reaching  movement  of  fifty  years  ago,  which  chose 
these  contemptuous  terms  wherein  to  describe  the  theology  of  the 
age  of  common  sense.  To  the  supporters  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
Catholicism  meant  political  reaction  ;  to  Montalembert  and  Lacor- 
daire,  in  the  days  of  L^Avenir^  it  meant  a  free  church  in  a  free 
people.  And  in  a  generation  the  Catholicism  of  Newman,  with  its 
eagerness  about  speculative  theory,  its  abhorrence  of  Liberalism 
and  Liberals,  its  remoteness  from  this  workaday  world,  and  its 
comparative  indifference  as  to  whether  there  be  "  too  many  public- 
houses  in  England  or  no,"  passes  into  the  Catholicism  of  a  Man- 
ning, ready  to  join  hands  with  any  heretic  so  long  as  temperance  be 
preached,  the  child  protected,  or  the  laborer  raised  a  step  nearer 
to  manhood.  The  same  great  words  are  there,  as  it  were,  but  the 
emphasis  changes;  and  with  the  emphasis,  the  leading,  urgent 
meaning  of  the  whole,  that  meaning  which  stirs  the  blood,  which 
attaches  the  heart. 

This,  however,  as  we  all  know,  is  only  half  the  truth.  If  there 
has  been  change  there  has  been  also  constancy.  The  proud  device 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  "  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  oomi- 
bus,"  does  not  rest  upon  mere  delusion.  Christianity  starts  from  a 
history,  and,  broadly  speaking,  up  to  the  present  century  the  main 
facts  of  that  history,  and  the  main  outlines  of  the  dogmatic  scheme 
in  which  they  very  early  became  embedded,  were  the  same  at  least 
for  all  Christendom^  for  Edinburgh  and  Madrid,  for  Rome  and 
Geneva.  The  fall  and  natural  depravity  of  man ;  the  divine  scheme 
of  salvation,  announced  centuries  beforehand  by  prophet  and  type ; 
the  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and  Resurrection;  the  presence  of 
Christ's  church  on  earth,  whether  its  essence  was  supposed  to  lie 
in  the  community  of  believers,  or  in  the  permanence  of  a  tradi- 
tional hierarchy ;  and  the  expectation  of  a  future  Day  of  Judgment, 
and  of  another  life  wherein  man's  blessedness  or  torment  depended 
upon  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  salvation  provided  for  him 
by  God,  —  as  to  these  great  declarations  of  the  Christian  creed 
there  was  practically  no  divergence  of  opinion  within  the  limits  of 
the  Christian  churches,  however  differently  the  emphasis,  as  we 
have  called  it,  might  lie  at  different  times  and  places,  and  how- 
ever much  might  be  added  here  to  be  passionately  rejected  there. 
These  convictions,  however,  rested  upon  two  others  of  far  less  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  pious  heart  than 
the  touching  and  overwhelming  dogmas  of  salvation  and  grace, 
yet  everywhere  taken  for  granted  in  some  sense,  even  when  they 
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seemed  to  be  set  the  one  against  the  other,  and  in  reality  the 
foundations  of  the  whole.  These  beliefs,  as  we  all  know,  were  the 
beliefs  in  the  inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
inspiration  and  infallibility  of  the  church.  The  Bible  guaranteed 
the  great  story  of  man's  salvation,  and  the  church  —  in  the  case 
of  the  Protestant,  the  primitive  undefiled  church ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Catholic,  the  visible  Catholic  body  under  the  governance  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  —  guaranteed  the  Bible. 

Broadly  speaking,  from  the  second  Christian  century,  which  saw 
them  emerge,  up  to  the  period  following  the  French  Revolution, 
that  is  to  say,  up  to  days  within  hail  of  our  own,  these  great  root- 
beliefs  of  Christendom  remained  intact.  Not  that  the  recurrent 
pressure  of  rationalism  has  ever  been  wanting  to  the  Christian 
church,  at  any  rate  since  the  revival  of  the  common  intellectual 
life  of  Europe.  In  the  early  Renaissance,  the  Florentine  pla- 
tonist,  Ficino,  put  forward  his  translations  of  Plato  and  Plotinus 
in  order  that,  by  "  this  new  theology,  poets  may  cease  to  count 
the  mysteries  of  religion  amongst  their  fables,  and  the  crowds  of 
peripatetics,  who  form  almost  the  whole  body  of  philosophers,  may 
be  admonished  that  religion  must  not  be  reckoned  as  old  wives* 
stories.'*  Two  centuries  later  we  shall  find  the  great  soul  of  Pas- 
cal wrestling  with  the  problems  of  faith,  while  his  consciousness  of 
*'  les  incr^dules,"  and  what  they  dare  to  say,  darkens  the  world  for 
him,  and  turns  his  mind  to  the  invention  of  ever  sterner  and  sterner 
means  of  repression  for  the  flesh  and  the  fleshly  intellect.  Another 
lapse  of  years,  and  Butler,  driven  out  of  patience  by  the  talk  of 
*'*'  skeptical  and  profane  men,"  whether  at  Queen  Caroline's  supper- 
parties  or  elsewhere,  is  penning  the  famous  advertisement  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  "  Analogy."  "  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it  is,  now  at  length,  discov- 
ered to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if,  in  the 
present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people  of  discern- 
ment ;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject 
of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  hav- 
ing so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, thus  much  at  least  will  be  here  found,  not  taken  for  granted, 
but  proved,  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  consider 
the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own  being, 
that  it  is  not,  however,  so  clear  a  case  that  there  is  nothing  in  it." 
What  ironical  force  in  every  word,  yet  an  irony  betraying  suffer- 
ing, bom  out  of  pain  ! 
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No.  The  thirty-eight  most  recent  Defenders  of  the  Faith,  who 
in  these  last  weeks  have  been  drawing  attention  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  ^^  Times  "  to  the  currency  of  ^^  certain  impressions  that 
Holy  Scripture  has  been  discovered  not  to  be  worthy  of  unques- 
tioning belief,  whereby  the  faith  of  many  Christian  people  is  unset- 
tled," have  had  a  numerous  ancestry.  That  great  process  in  which 
the  Christian  battle  of  belief  is  but  an  incident  is  in  truth  peren- 
nial. The  new  plant  pushing  against  the  sheath  which  both  im- 
prisons and  protects  it, — this  familiar  figure  will  always  remain 
the  fittest  allegory  of  human  thought  in  its  two  eternal  aspects  of 
movement  and  resistance. 

Nevertheless^  it  is  conspicuously  true  that,  within  the  special 
Christian  field,  the  rapidity  of  disintegration  and  reconstruction 
during  the  last  hundred  years  has  far  exceeded  anything  previously 
known  to  the  Christian  world.  In  Lord  Bosebery's  brilliant  sketch 
of  Pitt,  he  sums  up  his  remarks,  in  excuse  of  whatever  serious  errors 
as  a  statesman  Pitt  may  have  committed,  in  these  words :  ''  He  ruled 
during  the  convulsion  of  a  new  birth  at  the  greatest  epoch  in  his- 
tory since  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  was  on  the  whole  not  unequal 
to  it.'*  The  sentence  refers,  of  course,  to  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  words  have  since  clung  to  my  mind  in  relation,  not  to  the 
course  of  political  evolution,  but  to  the  history  of  Christian  belief. 
Hie  greatest  epoch  in  history  —  let  us  add  religious  history  — 
since  the  coming  of  Christ.  Is  it  not  about  that?  When  we  look 
at  it  as  a  whole — that  vast  manifestation  of  new  forces  which  had 
been  swelling  through  innumend)le  channels,  and  burst  forth  at  last, 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  for  the  temporary  ruin  and 
ultimate  re-fertilization  of  great  tracts  of  human  life  and  thought 
—  can  we  doubt  that  its  significance  in  the  religious  field  has  been 
at  least  as  great  as  in  the  political  ?  History  and  science  —  think 
of  what  those  great  words  meant  in  relation  to  religion  before  1789, 
vand  what  they  have  come  to  mean  since.  ^^The  disrespect,"  says 
Mill,  ^^  in  which  history  was  held  by  the  French  philosophers  is 
notorious ;  one  of  the  soberest  of  them,  D' Alembert,  we  believe^ 
was  the  author  of  the  wish  that  all  record  of  past  events  could  be 
blotted  out."  Warburton,  the  most  truculent  and  confident  of 
English  apologists,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  scholars,  if  we  are  to 
trust  the  verdicts  of  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  said  of 
that  great  collection  of  chronicles  and  other  materials  for  English 
history,  in  sixty-four  volumes,  published  by  Heame  the  antiquary 
in  the  first  third  of  the  century :  *^  There  is  not  one  that  is  not  a 
disgrace  to  letters;  most  of  them  are  so  to  common  sense,  and 
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some  even  to  hnman  nature."  The  exquisite  folly  of  the  sentence 
is  apparent  enough  to  our  age,  which  cannot  have  enough  of  ^'  docu- 
ments/' and  would  give  a  cartload  of  Warburtons  for  another 
Pepys ;  but  it  expressed  a  very  common  eighteenth-century  judg- 
ment. Hume's  history  —  I  take  my  facts  from  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  —  sold  forty-five  copies  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  the  Deists  carried  on  the  struggle  with  their  orthodox 
opponents,  whether  as  to  the  conformity  of  Christianity  to  nature, 
or  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Christian  evidences,  amid  a  level  of  his- 
torical knowledge  so  low  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  us  who  live 
**  since  the  Grermans  "  to  realize  it.  When  Lardner  and  Paley  pro- 
duced their  triumphant  works  on  Christian  evidence,  towards  the 
end  of  the  century,  "  the  materials,"  says  Pattison  quietly,  "  for 
the  investigation. of  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  were  not  at  hand." 

It  is  the  rise  of  history  in  the  modem  sense,  a  rise  which, 
broadly  speaking,  Europe  owes  to  the  Germans,  just  as,  broadly 
speaking,  she  owed  the  revival  of  classical  learning  to  the  Italians, 
which  has  shaken  the  traditional  fabric  of  Christian  orthodoxy  as 
nothing  earlier  had  been  able  to  shake  it.  No  great  conception  is 
ever  destroyed  till  it  can  be  replaced.  The  petulant  common  sense 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  invaluable  service  in  creating  a  social 
and  political  atmosphere,  and  a  cleared  ground,  in  which  the  new 
growth  of  a  true  history  and  an  enlarging  science  could  live  and 
develop.  But  in  itself  it  was  wholly  barren.  It  could  bespatter 
and  deface  the  current  picture  of  Christian  reality.  It  could  put 
nothing  in  its  place,  because  the  materials  for  a  new  picture  — 
harmonious,  intelligible,  consistent  —  did  not  yet  exist.  Hence  the 
easy  defeat  of  the  Deists,  and  the  Catholic  reaction  in  France,  which 
triumphed  so  cheaply  and  through  so  poor  a  champion  as  Chateau- 
briand. But  while  Chateaubriand  was  writing,  the  founders  of 
modem  history  were  growing  to  maturity ;  and  the  first  steps 
towards  the  elaboration  of  that  new  conception  of  the  Christian 
reality  which  with  every  decade  of  the  century  has  slowly  gained, 
like  idl  the  lasting  gi*owths  of  human  thought,  in  clearness,  fullness, 
and  convincing  power  were  being  made. 

I  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  detailed  consideration  of 
that  long  and  triumphant  process  to-night.  Let  me  only  lay  stress 
on  one  point.  The  attack  of  history  and  science,  such  as  it  was, 
upon  orthodox  English  Christianity  in  the  last  century,  was  mainly 
carried  on  from  outside,  by  men  either  hostile  to  or  detached  from 
the  church.    The  interest  of  our  religious  history  during  the  present 
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century  lies  iu  nothing  more  than  this,  that  whereas  the  forces 
acting  upon  religious  opinion  have  been  no  doubt  largely  supplied 
from  outside,  fostered  by  the  growth  of  scientific  or  social  know- 
ledge, or  generated  by  the  diffusive  influence  of  a  great  foreign 
learning,  the  landmarks  of  that  action  have  been  reared  not  with- 
out, but  within,  the  church.  Look  back  over  the  hundred  years, 
—  over  the  influence  of  Coleridge  casting  into  English  orthodox 
thought  the  ferments  of  German  philosophy  ;  over  the  Ti*actarian 
movement,  in  itself  a  contribution  to  criticism,  little  as  its  authors 
suspected  it,  since  it  called  attention  to  origins  and  early  processes, 
and  so  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  radical  and  scientific  handling 
of  its  own  subjects ;  over  the  Liberal  reaction  marked  by  "  Essays 
and  Eeviews  ; "  over  the  Broad  Church  movement,  that  "  beautiful 
ineffectual  angel,"  to  make  a  bold  transference  .of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  saying  of  Shelley,  "  beating  in  the  void  its  luminous  wings 
in  vain  ;  "  over  the  steady  advance  into  this  country,  throughout 
the  whole  period,  of  German  methods  of  thought  and  criticism, 
marked  by  each  successive  commentary  and  cyclopsBdia  and  church 
dictionary,  and  in  the  field  of  action  by  innumerable  "  wraths  of 
Achilles,"  by  battle  here  and  expulsion  there,  such  as  we  can  all 
remember,  to  culminate  for  the  time  in  that  extraordinary  trans- 
formation of  religious  opinion  which  in  my  judgment  has  been 
effected  during  the  last  fifteen,  nay,  the  last  ten  years. 

The  widespread  overthrow  within  the  Christian  churches  of 
the  older  orthodox  conception  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  of 
their  place  in  Christian  evidence  which  these  years  have  seen^ 
represents  a  change  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  who  stand 
so  close  to  it  to  estimate  the  true  philosophical  importance.  But 
it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  the  whole  order  of  the  apologetic 
argument  will  have  to  be,  and  is  being,  reset.  To  return  to  those 
root-beliefs  of  Christendom  so  long  inviolable  :  What  becomes  of 
the  fall  of  man,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  the  whole  Pauline 
theology,  as  such,  if  the  story  of  Eden  and  the  creation  is  a 
Chaldean  myth  recast  by  Hebrew  poetry  and  faith  ?  What  be- 
comes of  the  Christian  witness  of  psalmist  and  prophet  in  the 
dogmatic  sense,  if  the  Christian,  instead  of  resting  in  and  tri- 
umphing by  the  texts  which  have  been  the  traditional  support 
of  his  faith  for  centuries,  must  rather  spend  his  anxious  thought  in 
explaining  and  apologizing  for  the  use  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  of  passages  which  he  —  our  Master  —  most  naturally 
took  to  be  by  Moses  or  David  or  Daniel,  but  which  criticism  tells 
us  are  by  unknown  writers  of  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  or  of  the 
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Persian  and  Greek  and  Maccabean  periods  ?  Every  page  in  which 
the  modem  scholar,  whether  he  hold  the  traditional  conception  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth's  place  in  the  eternal  scheme  of  things  or  no,  has 
thrown  light  on  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  sacred  literature,  and  on 
the  genesis  of  the  prophetic  conceptions,  on  the  sources  and  ana- 
logues, that  is  to  say,  of  the  priestly  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  literary  methods  and  ethical  conceptions  which  moulded  the 
great  poetical  figure  of  the  Servant  of  Jahve,  and  the  later  Mes- 
sianic expectations,  —  every  page  of  this  kind  is  in  reality  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Christianity  of  the  future.  The  necessary  elements, 
limitations,  and  conditions  of  thought,  whether  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  or  in  the  minds  of  those  who  proclaimed  and  divinized  him, 
are  being,  through  studies  of  this  kind,  gradually  determined ;  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  in  rich  detail  whence  Jesus  sprang, 
and  how  it  is  that  he  and  not  another  stands  in  history  as  the 
leader  and  symbol  of  a  great  movement  of  converging  philosophies 
and  kindling  enthusiasms  which  coincided  with  the  birth  of  modem 
Europe  under  the  aegis  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  is  still  capable 
of  infinite  expansion ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  missing 
links  between  Judaism  and  Greek  thought  which,  it  is  probable, 
will  remain  permanently  uncertain,  the  Christian  riddle,  as  a  whole, 
is  being  read  with  a  self-verifying  accuracy  and  subtlety  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  were  still  among  the  unconceived  births  of  time. 
The  force  of  the  evidence,  the  power  of  the  argument,  grows  from 
year  to  year ;  and  both  evidence  and  argument  are  being  largely 
supplied  in  England  at  the  present  time  by  men  holding  ofice  within 
the  orthodox  Christian  bodies.  It  is  true  that  like  all  their  re- 
forming predecessors  they  draw  a  line.  But  such  lines  are  and  have 
always  been  among  the  warning  examples  of  the  history  of  thought. 
The  attitude  of  men  like  Canon  Driver  and  Professor  Eobertson 
Smith  towards  the  New  Testament,  the  religious  arguments  and 
critical  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Gore,  the  able  and  high-minded 
leader  of  the  younger  school  of  Oxford  High  Churchmen,  in  ^^  Lux 
Mundi,*'  seem  to  me  to  find  a  very  competent  criticism  in  some 
words  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's,  written  years  ago  in  a  different 
connection :  — 

^^  A  new  opinion,"  he  says,  ^'  emerges  as  a  rule  in  regard  to  some 
particular  fragment  of  a  creed.  An  acute  thinker  detects  an  error 
of  I<^c  or  a  want  of  correspondence  between  theory  and  fact. 
Whilst  correcting  the  error,  he  does  not  appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  principles  involved.  He  fancies  that  he  is  removing  a  mor- 
bid excrescence  when  he  is  cutting  into  a  growth  vitally  connected 
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with  the  whole  organism.  Controvenies,  which  are  afterwards 
seen  to  involve  radically  antagonistic  conceptions  of  philosophy, 
begin  by  some  special  and  minor  corollary.  The  saperfioial  fissure 
extends  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the  whole  mass  is  rent  in  twain/' 
So,  in  our  midst,  the  fissure  spreads  and  deepens.  One  church 
congress  listens  patiently  to  denials  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  while  it  meets  with  cries  of  shame  the  sugges- 
tion of  an  over-bold  speaker  that  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  the  famous  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  in  all 
probability  an  Apocalyptic  fly-leaf  from  the  days  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  A  year  or  two  later,  nevertheless,  the  same  body  receives 
an  Anglican  archdeacon,  pleading  before  it  that  a  certain  legend- 
ary element  in  such  biographies  as  the  Gospels,  written  at  such  a 
time,  was  to  be  expected,  and  could  hardly,  without  a  special  mira- 
cle, have  been  avoided,  with  a  tolerance  which  would  surely  have 
seemed  to  Newman  or  to  Pusey  the  death-knell  of  a  church. 
Everywhere,  in  all  Christian  bodies,  or  almost  all,  the  ear  catches 
the  same  vibrations  of  change  and  new  birth.  Jt  is  as  though  the 
Christian  conscience,  pondering  anxiously  the  evolution  of  texts 
and  the  crumbling  of  doctrines,  were  tremulously  saying  to  itself^ 
like  the  chief  of  some  wandering  nation  who  looks  round  a  camp 
before  leaving  it  on  the  further  march  of  aspiration  and  faith : 
^^  Here  —  aye,  here  perhaps  —  we  have  no  abiding  city,  but  we 
seek —  we  seek  — one  to  come." 

II. 

**  We  seek  one  to  come." 

For  us  who  are  thrown  upon  this  time  of  change,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  have  our  own  lives  to  guide,  have  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren, to  bear  sickness,  and  —  if  you  will  let  me  strike  so  grave  a 
note  —  to  face  death,  is  it  not  indeed  the  one  important,  the  one 
essential  matter  that  we  should  meet  our  diffictdties  in  the  spirit 
of  these  words,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  laggard  and  the  strag- 
gler, who  drops  out  of  the  march  before  he  must? 

Yet  how  many  of  us  drop  out  before  we  must  ?  In  the  midst 
of  the  wrestle  which  now  occupies  the  Christian  mind,  how  many 
quietly  conclude  simply  to  withdraw  from  it  I  Perplexed  by 
questions  to  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal,  they  fall  back 
either  upon  a  traditional  religious  practice,  which  is  divorced  in- 
deed from  their  intellectual  life,  but  which  soothes  and  shelters, 
or  upon  a  complete  renunciation,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  them, 
of  a  Christian  language  which  they  feel  to  be  unreal,  and  Christian 
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conceptions  they  have  not  the  energy  to  reshape.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  thus  stand  aside,  who  give  up  in 
despair  what  they  hold  to  be  an  impossible  task.  ^^  Why  talk  to 
us,"  they  say,  **  of  new  forms  of  Christian  education  ?  If  the  great 
story  of  orthodox  Christianity,  with  its  tangible  hopes  and  fears,  is 
untrue,  why  trouble  ourselves  any  longer  with  a  system  which  has 
become  a  mere  part  of  history  in  ceasing  to  be  the  authoritative 
solution  of  life  and  its  enigmas?  Why  alienate  the  workingman 
by  the  use  of  names  and  expressions  which  the  recoil  from  bigotry 
or  patronage  has  taught  him  to  dislike  and  distrust ;  why  teach 
our  children  matters  which  can  only  lead  to  superstition  or  con- 
fusion ?  Rather  leave  the  whole  thing  alone.  Trust  to  science 
and  to  ethics ;  train  the  sense  of  citizenship  ;  cultivate  the  power 
of  sympathy.  The  Theist,  who  separates  himself  from  the  special 
world  of  Christian  memory  and  speech,  does  but  gain  a  wider  and 
freer  field  in  which  to  buUd  his  own  argument.  And  as  for  the 
man  who  can  claim  no  religious  certainties  of  any  kind,  let  him 
look  in  the  study  of  social  obligation  and  its  development,  in  the 
compelling  facts  or  the  piteous  spectacles  of  life,  for  that  driving 
emotion  which  religion  used  to  supply." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  language  and  this  dilemma.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  on  this  occasion  dwell  upon  it  at  length.  Let 
me  only  say  that  to  me,  at  any  rate,  the  distrust  and  weariness  of 
Christianity,  which  is  common  among  some  of  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  present  day,  is  the  most  wasteful,  the  most  uncalled- 
for  surrender  of  its  own  wealth  that  modem  life  can  make.  In 
presence  of  a  system,  founded,  as  every  great  and  victorious  reli- 
gious system  must  be  founded,  on  perennial  needs  of  human  nature, 
bound  up  with  the  hopes  and  sorrows,  the  tears,  the  agonies,  the 
joys  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  which  has  absorbed  the  ethical 
thought  of  Grreece  and  the  governing  power  of  Home,  and  has 
added  to  them  an  emotion  and  an  enthusiasm  all  its  own,  are  we 
to  refuse  the  task  of  collaboration  in  which  every  age  has  joined 
from  the  beginning,  because  the  toil  of  adaptation  and  reconstruc- 
tion laid  upon  our  generation  is  in  some  ways  a  peculiarly  heavy 
one  ?  Is  it  so  little  to  us  for  whom,  thanks  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  a  new  interest  in,  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
towards,  our  brother  man  is  possible ;  that  History  should  once  for 
us  Europeans  have  lifted  a  human  life  so  high ;  that  in  divinizing 
the  sufferer  of  Calvary  our  race  should  have  made  so  vast  an  effort 
to  set  forever  before  its  wandering  eyes  the  type  of  truth,  purity, 
and  self-forgetting  pain  ?    In  these  days  when  we  are  all  so  much 
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more  conscious  than  our  fathers  of  hurry,  and  multitude,  and  the 
perpetual  struggle  of  great  interests,  are  we  so  rich  in  symbols,  in 
rallying  cries,  which  may  bring  some  order  and  dignity  into  this 
"  darkling  plain,"  "  where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night,"  —  is 
it  so  easy  to  touch,  to  bind,  to  lift  men,  —  that  we  can  turn  away 
from  the  images,  the  thoughts,  the  aspirations  which  have  touched 
and  bound  and  raised  them  in  the  past,  and  which  come  to  us, 
therefore,  steeped  in  and  consecrated  by  an  unfathomable  human 
experience,  without  an  effort,  without  a  pang  ? 

Is  not  the  real  difficulty  that  we  will  not  take  a  certain  trouble, 
—  we  will  not,  even  for  our  children's  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of 
those,  perhaps  of  another  class,  whose  starved  education  we,  more 
fortunate  and  more  responsible,  may  long  to  help  from  our  own, 
go  through  a  certain  drudgery  which  must  be  faced  if  the  old 
Christianity  is  ever  to  become  in  us  something  once  more  new 
and  living  ?  We  do  not  know,  we  say,  what  weight  to  give  to  the 
Christian  documents  ;  we  cannot  see  our  way  through  the  contra- 
dictions  of  the  evidence.  On  innumerable  points  experts  are 
divided,  and  how  are  voe  to  form  conclusions  ?  What  is  the  true 
significance  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Did  he  regard 
himself  as  Messiah,  or  Son  of  God,  or  did  he  not  ?  Did  he  address 
his  message  to  the  Jews  only  or  to  the  world  ?  How  are  we  to 
sift  the  body  of  his  sayings,  among  which  are  many  that  repel  us, 
beside  a  multitude  which  belong  to  the  admitted  best  of  literature 
and  thought  ?  If  miracle  is  to  be  cut  away  from  the  life,  what 
remains  ?  And  if  the  idea  of  a  risen  and  glorified  Saviour  and 
the  vision  of  an  incarnate  Logos  are  denied  any  present  reality, 
what  profit  is  it  still  possible  for  us  modems  to  get  from  the 
speculations  of  St.  Paul  or  from  the  discourses  of  the  Johannine 
Christ? 

These  questions,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  can  be  answered 
in  two  ways.  There  is  the  answer  of  the  scholar,  and  there  is 
the  answer  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman,  forced  to  deal  with  the 
practical  trust  of  life,  and  bound  to  let  go  no  help  that  may  serve 
one  in  dealing  well  with  it.  The  scholar  takes  a  lifetime,  per- 
haps, to  give  his  answer.  He  is  at  once  the  pioneer  and  the 
trustee  of  his  brethren,  and  upon  his  faithfulness  now  depends 
the  common  life  and  thought  of  thousands  hereafter.  He  cannot 
lay  his  foundations  too  deep,  cannot  take  his  work  too  seriously. 
But  for  the  parent  or  the  teacher,  with  only  a  section  of  time  and 
energy  to  give,  the  case  is  different.  Just  as  the  young  curate, 
talking  with  the  accent  of  conviction  and  personal  judgment  to  a 
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congregation  about  matters  with  which  he  has  no  first-hand 
acquaintance,  and  on  which  strictly  speaking  he  has  no  right  to 
an  opinion,  is  yet  supported  and  justified  first  by  the  needs  of 
practical  life,  and  next  by  the  mass  of  expert  opinion  behind  him, 
on  which  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  relies,  so  is  it  with  us, 
on  oar  side  of  religious  thought.  In  the  camp  of  reconstruction  a 
working  opinion  is  no  doubt  harder  to  form,  and  demands  more  of 
the  individual  than  is  the  case  in  the  camp  of  tradition.  Never- 
theless, it  is  within  the  reach  of  everybody  who  seeks  it  with 
some  conscience  and  earnestness.  The  matter  is  not  so  complex, 
not  so  difficult,  as  our  own  timidity  and  indolence  believe.  The 
body  of  expert  opinion  is  there  for  us  also;  the  books  which 
embody  it  have  been  both  multiplied  and  simplified  of  late  years  ; 
and  the  consultation  of  it  up  to  a  point  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
is  neither  beyond  the  powers  nor  the  leisure  of  any  parent  or 
teacher  who  feels  the  value  and  the  attraction  of  religious  educa- 
tion. No  doubt  there  are  many  books  still  wanted.  Above  all 
there  is  still  wanting  an  English  Life  of  Christ  which  shall  enrich 
not  the  literature  of  popular  edification,  but  the  literature  of  a 
true  and  responsible  knowledge.  Still,  what  we  have  is  amply 
enough  if  we  would  only  use  it  to  the  best  of  oiur  ability  and  so 
far  as  we  can,  as  we  are  indeed  constantly  using  the  available 
materials  for  judgment  in  other  departments  of  our  life. 

Let  us  take  in  illustration  two  kinds  of  religious  teaching :  the 
teaching  of  children  at  home,  and  especially  children  of  what  is 
called  the  educated  class ;  and  teaching  of  the  Sunday-school  type, 
addressed  to  those  whose  book  education  is  scanty,  and  leaves  off 
early  in  life. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  last  first,  in  a  few  passing  words,  all  I 
shall  have  time  for  this  evening.  The  Sunday-school  type  of 
teaching  represents  what  is  of  necessity  a  less  perfect  kind  of 
teaching  than  the  first,  —  the  long-continued  home-teaching,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  educated  class.  The  time  for  it  is  less,  and  the 
contribution  on  the  part  of  the  taught  must  also,  owing  to  the 
comparative  scantiness  of  the  pandlel  education  available,  be 
much  less.  My  own  belief  is  that  Sunday-school  teaching  among 
the  poor  cannot  for  some  time  to  come  — if  I  may  so  express  it  — 
be  too  experimental.  The  language  of  popular  Christian  teaching 
is  too  often  a  language  worn  and  blunted  by  long  conventional 
use.  In  training  the  poor  the  Bible  has  been  used  so  clumsily 
and  so  short-sightedly  that  it  often  seems  as  though  the  best  way 
to  win  a  coming  generation  to  a  new  conception  of  Christian  real- 
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ity  must  be  to  put  the  Bible  aside  for  a  time  altogether.  By  which 
I  do  not  mean,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  concerned,  that  we 
should  dream  of  putting  the  Christian  story  and  the  Christian 
material  aside.  Far  from  it.  But  what  I  should  like  to  see  would 
be  the  growth  of  a  teaching  among  the  less  educated  classes,  de- 
pending less  and  less  upon  the  direct  use  of  books  —  even  of  the 
Bible  —  and  more  and  more  upon  a  certain  spiritual  and  imagina- 
tive power  in  the  teacher.  In  work  of  this  kind  the  Christian 
texts,  if  I  may  say  it  boldly,  want  to  be  first  absorbed  and  then 
retold.  By  the  use  of  words  and  illustrations  familiar  to  their 
common  life,  by  a  vivid  telling  of  the  story  in  a  fresh  set  of 
phrases,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  with  the  help  of  different  kinds 
of  association  ;  by  a  free  employment  of  pictures,  and  by  a  run- 
ning comparison  of  old  with  new,  —  of  the  life  by  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee with  the  life  of  their  own  courts  and  lanes,  —  I  believe  the 
attention  of  the  poor  may  be  once  more  caught  and  held,  and  the 
Christian  lessons  once  more  enforced  through  a  kindled  imagina- 
tion. But  a  teaching  of  this  kind  will  naturally  make  a  much 
g^reater  demand  upon  the  teacher  than  the  old  has  done,  and  the 
teacher,  to  do  it  well,  must  himself  go  to  school,  and  learn  to 
attach  a  new  interest  and  a  new  honor  to  his  Sunday  class  and  its 
opportunity. 

With  these  few  words  of  digression,  on  a  subject  which  might 
well  take  an  evening  to  itself,  let  me  return  to  the  field  of  home- 
teaching,  and  the  home-teaching  of  what  we  call  the  educated  class, 
— as  it  seems  to  me,  the  most  important  of  all  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  the  key  of  the  situation.  Here  the  parent,  generally 
the  mother,  unlike  the  Sunday-school  teacher,  who  must  do  the 
best  he  can  under  every  sort  of  disadvantage,  has  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  look  forward  to.  If  the  general  pressure  of  life  and 
experience  has  cut  her  off  from  beliefs  commonly  received,  without 
drying  up  the  springs  of  religious  aspiration,  or  deadening  the 
sense  of  something  forever  beautiful  and  sacred  in  the  Christian 
temper,  she  has  but  to  give  herself  to  a  little  patient  thought  and 
reading,  she  has  but  to  take  up  her  task  with  resolution,  to  find 
the  rewards  of  it  growing  upon  her  with  every  step.  Her  object, 
let  us  suppose,  is  twofold, — first,  to  form  an  ideal  in  the  child*s 
mind,  a  vivid  and  perpetual  image  of  the  good,  dressed  in  the 
living  detail  of  a  human  story,  which  may  become  an  everpreaent 
influence  on  conduct  and  feeling.  In  the  second  place,  she  desires 
to  form  a  link  between  the  child  and  that  world  about  it  which 
i*emains  so  largely  Christian,  and  in  which  so  much  of  the  noblest 
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work  is  still  Christian,  and  Christian  of  the  old  type.  If  she  were 
to  train  the  child  on  the  Comtist  calendar,  or  on  pure  literature, 
or  any  other  of  the  modem  substitutes  for  Christianity,  she  per- 
ceiYes  that  she  would  be  simply  cleaving  a  quite  unnecessary 
division  of  sympathy  and  interests  between  the  child  and  its  sur- 
roundings, between  it  and  many  persons  and  things  whom  she 
would  most  wish  it  to  love.  To  remain  ignorant  of  Christian  lan- 
guage and  the  voice  of  Christian  feeling  can  but  isolate  us  from 
some  of  the  best  of  our  fellows ;  whereas  the  power  of  common 
work  and  sympathy  is  hardly  impaired  where  two  hearts  hold  the 
same  image,  however  differently  the  intellect  may  interpret  it. 

So  for  many  and  good  reasons  she  begins,  as  her  forefathers 
had  begun  before  her,  with  the  Gospels,  with  the  lives  of  Jesus.  But 
they  are  to  be  treated  as  any  other  accounts  of  the  life  of  a  dead 
friend  or  saint  would  be  treated  did  they  present  the  phenomena 
of  the  Grospels,  and  were  they  to  be  examined  week  by  week  and 
day  by  day  for  the  purpose  of  an  ever  truer  and  closer  understand- 
ing. The  teacher  should  have  two  qualifications,  the  interest  of  a 
student  and  the  love  of  a  disciple ;  and  the  lesson,  to  be  complete, 
should  have  two  parts. 

There  should  be,  first  of  all,  the  continuous  study  of  the  narra- 
tive, in  which  one  version  of  a  story  is  perpetually  compared  with 
anotlier,  parable  with  parable,  saying  with  saying,  and  in  which 
the  teacher,  by  the  use  of  a  few  obvious  and  easily  accessible 
books,  does  her  best  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  a  scene  wherein 
the  whole  drama  may  move  and  live  with  an  ever  fuller  imagina- 
tive truth.  No  one  can  easily  realize,  who  has  not  tried  it,  how 
soon  intelligent  children,  whose  imagination  and  memory  are  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  in  other  fields,  will  learn  to  take  delight 
in  the  effort  to  grasp  the  Christian  story  as  reality,  how  quickly 
and  simply  they  will  feel  an  interest  even  in  what  we  call  critical 
questions,  —  the  different  points  of  view  of  the  biographers,  the 
probable  reasons  why  Mark  tells  a  story  in  one  way,  and  Luke  or 
Matthew  in  another ;  the  chasm  in  chronology  and  fact  and  tone 
between  the  Synoptics  and  St.  John ;  the  history  of  certain  addi- 
tions to  the  text,  such  as  the  angel  and  the  bloody  sweat  in  the 
Gburden  of  Gethsemane,  or  the  troubling  of  the  water  at  the  pool 
of  Betbesda,  or  the  last  twelve  verses  of  Mark ;  the  throwing  back 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  of  the  parables  and  sajrings  of  a  later 
preaching,  embodying  the  ideas  of  a  later  historical  situation ;  and 
so  on.  If  such  matters  are  dealt  with  as  they  ought  to  be,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  love  which  sees  in  them  the  first  steps  towards 
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what  it  seeks,  the  result  should  be  to  enable  the  child  to  use  its 
own  mind  and  imagination  with  increasing  freedom  and  firmness. 
^'  It  cannot  have  happened  quite  in  such  a  way,"  you  will  find  it 
saying  to  you,  '^  because  you  see  there  is  that  other  account ;  or  the 
story  is  one  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  invented ;  or  those  who  wrote 
many  years  afterwards  understood  and  described  what  they  were 
told,  or  what  they  had  seen,  each  in  his  different  way.  But  it  may 
have  happened  like  this  ?  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  happened  like  this  !  " 
And  so  in  the  end  you  will  find  the  child  building  up  its  own 
conception,  under  the  pressure  of  yours.  It  is  very  little  matter, 
indeed,  whether  at  every  point  it  represents  —  this  conception  — 
the  maturest  critical  knowledge.  As  we  are  now  coming  to  read 
the  Gospels,  each  mind  will  more  and  more  form  for  itself  its  own 
working  conception,  and  there  are  innumerable  points  where  criti- 
cism can  only  clear  away  and  illuminate,  and  will  probably  never 
make  good  a  claim  to  dictate.  But  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  comparative  uncertainty  as  to  details,  which  must  always 
cling  to  certain  portions  of  the  story,  need  in  the  end,  if  your 
teaching  is  a  true  teaching,  affect  the  clearness  of  the  general  con- 
ception. Minds  submitted  to  such  a  training  as  I  have  sketched, 
and  troubled  by  no  hindering  remnants  of  an  earlier  system,  make 
short  work  of  the  common  orthodox  dilemma  ^^  either  God  or  no- 
thing," or "  either  God  or  a  man  of  no  particular  ethical  impor- 
tance." The  figure  as  it  was,  growing  distinct  year  by  year,  not  by 
negative  subtraction,  but  by  virtue  of  an  ever-increasing  intelli- 
gence and  sympathy  in  the  beholder,  becomes  at  last  the  constant 
and. familiar  friend  of  heart  and  imagination.  The  child  and  youth 
at  Nazareth,  nurtured  on  the  high  hopes  and  the  ancient  poetry  of 
his  people,  yet  drawn  partly  by  a  peculiar  genius,  partly  in  half- 
conscious  accordance  with  a  well-marked  school  and  tendency  of 
the  day,  to  spiritualize  and  deepen  the  voice  of  prophet  and  law- 
giver, till  the  old  conceptions  answered  to  the  new  needs  of  a  time 
big  with  religious  change  and  moral  reform ;  the  man  of  thirty, 
torn  from  a  silent  and  meditative  life  of  humble  labor  by  the 
passionate  attempt  of  another  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  that 
kingdom  of  God  on  which  he  himself  had  brooded  so  long ;  taking 
up  that  attempt  when  his  forerunner  was  silenced,  and  transform- 
ing it  by  the  aid  of  a  far  richer  thought  and  a  more  sensitive  and 
disciplined  genius  into  an  ideal  conception  of  extraordinary  po- 
tency and  range,  and  carr3ring  that  conception,  together  with  the 
ethical  convictions  and  enthusiasms  which  hung  upon  it,  and  had 
been  nourished  by  it,  into  the  missionary  life,  teaching,  persuading. 
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subduing,  amid  the  little  crowded  towns  of  the  Galilean  lake  ;  the 
wrestler  with  disease  of  mind  and  body,  as  he  and  his  age  under- 
stood it,  employing  in  all  simplicity,  and  as  it  often  seems  to  us 
with  a  sweet  resignation,  powers  he  could  not  but  regard  as  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  that  spiritual  power  he  saw  and  felt 
himself  to  possess,  yet  constantly  troubled,  amid  surroundings 
which  made  the  doubt  of  miracle  both  for  himself  and  his  followers 
an  impossible  anachronism,  by  the  coarseness  of  the  popular  de- 
mand for  miracle ;  the  champion  of  the  outcast  and  the  poor,  liv- 
ing in  all  the  life  about  him,  whether  of  nature  or  humanity,  sen- 
sitive to  the  clouds,  the  flowers,  the  birds,  still  more  sensitive  to 
human  sin  and  human  pain,  exciting  love,  trouble  of  conscience,  a 
passionate  devotion  wherever  he  went,  with  many  friends  and 
much  success,  and  no  conspicuous  enemies,  —  there  you  have  the 
first  lialf  of  the  picture,  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

But  you  and  the  child  you  are  leading  pass  on,  and  gradually, 
like  all  the  great  thought  and  great  action  of  the  world,  you  see 
this  thought  and  this  action  deepen  into  struggle  and  agony,  darken 
into  tragedy.  Is  he  Messiah?  He  himself,  astonished  by  his  own 
influence,  haunted  perhaps  by  the  suggestions  and  coincidences  of 
prophecy  and  popular  legend,  and  conscious  alike  of  God  with  him 
and  of  rising  forces  of  fierce  opposition,  admits  the  marvelous,  the 
inconceivable  idea,  yet  feels  none  the  less  passionately  the  pressure 
of  those  ethical  convictions  which  are  in  truth  his  being.  If  he  is 
Messiah,  it  is  still  only  that  he  may  minister,  may  be  among  men 
as  servant  of  all,  may  give  everything,  friends,  success,  life  itself, 
if  need  be,  for  the  saving  of  his  brethren,  and  the  realization  of  the 
kingdom.  For  what  is  Messiah,  in  one  aspect,  but  the  last  and 
greatest  of  the  prophets?  ^^  A  prophet,'*  said  Moses,  in  speaking 
of  him,  "  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  like  unto 
me,"  and  every  age  has  stoned  the  prophets  and  laid  on  their  sacred 
and  atoning  heads  the  iniquity  of  all.  For  neither  himself  nor  his 
mission  is  any  retreat  possible,  nor,  to  the  strung  heart  and  will, 
conceivable ;  and  yet,  as  his  keen  eye  surveys  what  he  himself  calls 
^^  the  signs  of  the  times,"  and  measures  his  own  resources  against 
those  of  an  offended  and  tyrannical  orthodoxy,  he  begins,  first 
dimly  we  may  suppose,  then  with  a  tragic  clearness,  to  foresee  the 
end.  His  soul  rises  to  the  '^  g^at  argument "  laid  upon  it ;  he  sets 
his  face  for  Jerusalem,  the  sacred  and  beloved  city,  to  which 
the  prophet  of  Jahve  naturally  tends,  and  where  each  prophetic 
message  must  be  ultimately  delivered ;  and  while  his  followers  de- 
bate and  plan  around  him,  in  language  drawn  from  the  current 
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Messianic  legend  of  the  time,  his  inmost  thought  is  rather  with 
the  Suffering  Servant  of  Jahve,  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
oppressed,  afiSicted,  dumb,  —  stricken  for  the  transgressbns  of 
Jahve's  people.  Yet  he  is  most  human,  and  there  are  moments 
when  by  a  natural  reaction  and  relief  he,  too,  adopts  the  concep- 
tions of  the  national  hope,  and  talks  of  judgment  and  triumph,  and 
the  rule  of  a  risen  Messiah.  The  religious  consciousness  even  at 
its  highest  contains  always  these  two  elements,  the  transient  and 
the  permanent ;  and  that  which  is  to  last  makes  its  way  at  first  in 
human  life  by  virtue  of  that  which  is  to  pass  away. 

But  the  time  for  preaching  in  words  is  almost  done.  An  action 
is  before  him,  an  action  which,  as  in  all  true  martyrdom,  is  but  the 
natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  a  compelling  thought.  How  lit- 
tle in  a  sense  we  actually  know  of  the  last  days, — what  scanty  frag- 
ments from  a  preaching  which  has  taken  a  new  note  alike  of  vehe- 
mence and  of  matured  experience,  and  must  have  roused  hundreds 
now  to  wonder  and  sympathy,  now  to  fierce  anger  and  resistance, 
what  contradictions  in  the  narratives,  what  critical  and  historical 
difficulties,  even  at  the  most  touching  and  vital  points  of  the  story ! 
Yet  the  main  lines  are  clear.  He  dies  for  the  freedom  of  the  spirit^ 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  for  an  ideal  conception,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man,  too  great,  as  it  would  seem,  at 
times,  even  for  his  own  mortal's  strength  and  for  the  natural  re- 
sources of  his  mortal's  thought ;  yet  his  nevertheless,  and  owing 
to  him  —  and  not  to  Paul  nor  any  other  —  the  realization  which  it 
afterwards  obtained  in  human  life.  For  him  his  death  is  but  the 
fidelity  of  the  matured  soul  to  the  continuous  training  of  life ;  for 
those  about  him  it  is  first  despair,  and  then  —  revelation  I  The 
first  true  communication  of  his  spirit  to  those  who  had  labored 
and  wandered  with  him  seems  to  have  come  when  he  could  no 
more  be  touched  by  sympathy  or  cheered  by  love.  When  —  in- 
credible I  —  they  see  him  die,  they  begin  to  understand.  And 
when  all  is  over,  and  the  force  of  such  a  personality  and  such  a 
death  acting  upon  physical  and  mental  conditions  not  difficult  to 
conceive,  though  now  impossible  for  us  to  recover  in  their  entirety, 
has  evolved  from  the  sore  protesting  anguish,  the  smarting  love, 
the  reacting  speculative  faiths  of  those  left  behind  the  burning 
belief  of  the  resurrection, — God  and  man,  so  to  speak,  have  met  in 
the  founding  of  the  most  significant  and,  on  the  whole,  make  what 
deductions  we  please,  the  divinest  work  of  human  history.  Light 
has  dawned  at  last  for  the  slave,  the  outcast,  the  woman,  the  poor ; 
and  the  faithfulness  of  one  human  soul,  thrown  on  the  fitting 
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moment  of  history,  has  evoked  from  the  race  that  electric  power  of 
sympathy  and  passion  which  is  to  take  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
stored  labor  of  Greek  ethical  thought,  the  ordered  power  of  Roman 
life,  and  the  moral  and  imaginative  wealth  of  Jewish  theistic  faith, 
for  the  actual  building  in  earth's  midst  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
the  practical  founding  of  the  City  of  God. 

I  feel  as  though  I  had  to  ask  your  pardon  I  We  may  all  think 
—  it  is  better  for  us  all  to  think  —  that  the  matters  I  have  been 
dealing  with  are  too  sacred,  too  dear,  for  much  speaking.  Yet  I 
felt  that  to  treat  of  a  Christian  education,  which  under  such  mod- 
em conditions  as  I  have  described  is  to  provide  us  with  a  living 
ideal,  and  a  perpetual  presence  in  the  soul,  without  giving  some 
such  sketch  of  the  conception  practically  resulting,  as  I  have  just 
attempted,  would  be  vague  and  incomplete.  I  do  but  offer  it  as  a 
suggestion,  a  point  of  departure  for  thought  to  those  who  may  not 
have  much  time  to  read,  and  who  may  be  suffering  to-day,  as  we 
have  all  suffered,  from  the  difficulty  of  forming  to  themselves  any 
definite  picture  or  image  of  the  central  Christian  reality,  amid  the 
conflicting  clash  of  evidence  and  explanation. 

One  more  word,  however,  to  carry  the  suggestion  just  a  little 
further.  Of  this  Christian  reality  I  have  tried  to  sketch  for  you, 
one  half  —  the  half  which  is  concerned  rather  with  what  the  Mas- 
ter was  and  did.  There  still  remains  the  g^reat  and  vital  question 
of  what  he  said^  —  of  that  body  of  teaching  on  which  many  who 
feel  themselves  detached  from  Christian  dogma  tacitly  fall  back, 
but  which  is  in  reality  as  full  of  difficulties,  as  much  in  need  of 
critical  sifting  and  the  reconstructive  processes  of  the  trained- his- 
torical imagination  as  the  ^'  pragmatic  "  portions  of  the  documents. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done ;  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done. 
To  myself  it  seems  clear  that  as  parable  after  parable  and  saying 
after  saying  has  been  cut  away  from  the  genuine  record  of  Jesus, 
by  processes  purely  critical  and  historical,  and  such  as  would  be 
employed  without  question  in  any  other  field  of  the  past,  the  figure 
of  the  Master  has  become  ever  dearer  and  grander.  We  can  well 
spare  the  parable  of  the  unjust  judge,  or  the  story  of  the  cursing 
of  the  fig-tree ;  our  grasp  of  the  tender  and  beautiful  reality  does 
but  strengthen  as  sentence  after  sentence  of  personal  self-assertion, 
moulded  by  the  beliefs  of  discipleship  and  the  needs  of  a  primitive 
preaching,  fall  away ;  we  lose  nothing  essential  by  the  relegation  of 
a  large  number  of  those  parables  which  deal  with  the  return  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  the  course  of  the  ^^last  things,"  to  a  later  generation 
and  time ;  we  positively  gain  by  the  exclusion  of  much  Apocalyptic 
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prophecy,  which  in  its  present  form  at  any  rate  cannot  possibly  be 

the  spe^  of  Jesus.    And  as  gradoally  we  laam  to  discrimina^ 

with  some  firmness  between  forms  of  thought,  and  even  an  idiom 

.of  speech,  which  the  mere  study  of  literature  shows  us  to  belong 

:to  the  world's  best,  and  to  be  therefore  beyond  the  invention  of 

^disciples,  and  later  transformations  and  additions  traceable  to 

Jknown  historical  causes,  or  to  the  natural  play  of  ordinary  minds 

;,under  given  conditions,  —  as  we  learn  to  do  this,  we  come  so  near 

.to  our  Master,  the  eyes  of  the  mind  are  so  far  cleared,  that  much  is 

r  ultimately  given  back  to  us,  which  we  had  begun  by  relinquishing 

I  in  reluctance  and  despair.    It  is  hardly  possible,  for  instance,  that 

.  all  the  Seven  Words  from  the  cross  can  be  historical ;  probably 

very  few  of  them  are.     But  in  the  end  we  come  to  feel  that 

whatever  may  be  the  historical  truth,  they  have  at  any  rate  the 

prof ounder  truth  of  poetry.    Some  of  them  at  least  were  conceived 

by  the  generation  which  had  stood  within  sight  and  sound  of  the 

cross  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Such  words  he  —  being  he — must 

.have  spoken.     The  testimony  is  to  something  deeper  far  than 

words.     It  is  to  a  spirit,  a  character,  a  life. 

So  in  the  same  way  with  the  discourses  of  St.  John.    The  last 
words  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  his  prayer  before  he  leaves  them, 
,  have  in  one  sense  little  to  do  with  history ;  in  another,  they  are  far 
more  revealing  than  history  ever  is.    They  show  us  what,  in  the 
conception  of  one  who  had  at  any  rate  come  near  to  those  who  had 
come. near  to  him,  he  must  have  thought  and  said  in  the  hour  of 
^parting.    The  conception  is  conditioned  throughout  by  the  per> 
sonality  and  culture  of  the  writer,  bat  it  is  still  testimony  of  its 
own  kind.    Only  character  of  a  certain  stamp  could  have  produced 
the  effect ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  read  it  in  something  of  that  spirit 
of  high  and  passionate  poetry  in  which  it  was  written,  it  will  take 
its  true  and  right  place  with  us  as  one  more  reflection  of  a  sacred 
reality,  always  the  same,  yet  taking  many  shapes  in  many  minds. 
Again,  a  number  of  sayings  come  to  us  as  fragments,  as  con- 
densations probably  of  larger  wholes.    The  reader  who  is  steeped 
in  the  Grospels,  the  teaeher  who  guides  his  pupils  week  by  week 
in  the  patient  study  of  them,  will  find  himself  often  venturing  on 
reconstructions  which  tend  at  least  to  illuminate  the  irrecoverable 
past.    ^'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden  " — 
what  are  they,  those  immortal  words,  but  the  rounded  fragment  of 
some  discourse,  recast  by  memory  and  the  influence  of  nascent 
dogma,  but  pointing  back  to  a  primal  reality  so  full  of  emotion, 
poignancy,  beauty,  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten,  and  still  under 
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its  slight  though  most  significant  disguise  haunts  the  hearts  of 
men?  Of  that  reality  the  incommunieable  phrase,  the  first  glow, 
the  living  detail,  are  lost  forever.  But  imagination  may  perhaps 
frame  the  bate  and  pale  image  of  a  logioal  order  of  thought  which 
our  fragment  now  represents. 

^^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  bind  upon  men*s  shoulders  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne  —  but  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is 
light !  — For  the  yoke  of  love  is  peace,  and  the  effect  thereof  quiet- 
ness and  confidence  for  evermore.  Take  this  yoke  upon  you  — 
and  learn  of  me  I  For  I  speak  unto  you  that  I  have  known,  I  de- 
clare unto  you  that  I  have  seen.  These  things  hath  the  Father 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Come  unto  me,  ye  that  are  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  I — Come  unto 
me^  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy-laden !  —  I  will  show  you  the 
path  of  peace  —  I  will  give  you  rest ! " 

Such  would  be  natural  words  of  rdigious  passion ;  in  some  such 
sort,  with  the  magic  aids  of  personality  on  the  one  side  and  hun- 
gering need  on  the  other,  may  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  spoken.  I 
only  wish  to  point  out  to  you  by  this  passing  suggestion  how  in 
these  imp^ect  ways  love  may  try  to  recover  what  love  first  con- 
cealed. 

Still  another  point  remains.  I  have  said  that  the  Christian 
teacher  should  throw  his  lesson  into  two  parts.  The  first  will  be 
concerned,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  better  understanding  of  the 
Christian  Fonnder  and  of  the  work  begun  by  him  in  human  life. 
The  other  will  surely  oonsist  in  the  endeavor  to  put  the  special 
Christian  thoughts  and  materials  into  connection,  first,  with  the 
universal  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  religion,  and  next,  to  bring 
them  to  bear  on  actual  human  life  about  us  and  at  our  doors.  I 
can  conceive  a  Christianity  without  the  hope  of  God.  But  you 
will  not  require  of  me  in  this  place,  and  on  this  occasion,  that  I 
should  spend  time  on  so  difficult  a  dream.  For  most  of  us,  per- 
haps for  all  of  us  here,  Christianity  still  claims  us,  because,  in  its 
best  forms,  it  is  the  most  moving  and  beautiful,  the  most  striking 
and  concrete  testimony  that  history  affords  to  the  power  of  a  Divine 
and  Eternal  Life,  a  life  which  is  perpetually  revealed  in  conscience, 
law,  and  knowledge,  and  which  so  presses  on  and  appeals  to  the 
human  spirit,  that  while  its  action  leaves  the  half  of  existence  a 
mystery,  it  can  yet  generate  within  the  sphere  of  contact  between 
it  and  man  a  faith  which  can  transfigure  these  passing  years,  and 
take  even  the  terror  from  the  face  of  death.  For  those  who  ask 
tma  U8,  let  us,  if  we  can,  make  the  life  of  Jesus  of 
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Nazareth  the  perpetually  attractive  symbol  of  this  contact  between 
God  and  man ;  let  us  connect  with  it  the  picture  of  the  growdi  of 
conscience  and  the  many-chaptered  story  of  the  human  struggle 
for  good,  and  we  need  have  no  fear,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  wiU 
ever  fail  to  meet  religious  need  or  strike  out  spiritual  response. 

As  to  its  practical  bearings,  they  cannot  be  too  closely  or  too 
familiarly  imdsted  upon.  As  we  cbaw  the  picture  of  the  Master 
moving  among  the  sins  and  needs,  the  sufferings  and  affections,  of 
Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  as  communion  with  him  quickens  in  us, 
and  in  those  we  teach,  reverence  for  the  life  of  duty  and  of  pity, 
let  us  be  constantly  ready  to  pass  from  old  to  new,  from  the  mothers 
and  children,  the  husbandmen,  carpenters,  weavers,  the  teachers 
and  missionaries  of  Palestine,  to  the  daily  relations  and  tasks,  the 
familiar  figures,  of  our  own  world.  Each  of  those  relations  and 
duties  may,  if  we  will,  be  connected  with  the  beloved  and  sacred 
name  of  him  who  stands  both  by  inherent  genius  and  by  the  irrev- 
ocable choice  of  men  at  the  head  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Europe, 
and  still  bequeaths  even  to  our  far-off  generation  the  maintenance 
and  spread  of  his  work.  All  things  may  be  done  to  God  in  Christ ; 
and  that  our  children  should  learn  from  us  so  to  do  them  is  the 
task  of  Christian  education.  Only  in  the  patient  struggle  to  fulfill 
it  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day,  till  the  education  of  childhood 
merges  in  the  sterner  education  of  maturity,  can  we  hope,  parent 
and  child,  teacher  and  taught,  for  the  growth  which  alone  is  true 
life,  —  growth  in  that  temper  of  seriousness,  sympathy,  and  noble 
passion  for  undying  aims  whereof  the  chief  representative  in  his- 
tory is  Jesus  Christ 

Mart  A.  Wabd. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

V«dio  Hymns.  Translated  by  F.  Max  MthxBB.  Fart  I.  Hymns  to  the 
MArat8,Riulra,Y&jii,andY&ta.  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  YoLXXXIL) 
Pt>.  oxxT,  556.    Oxford  :  Chirendon  Fress,  1891.    18«.  6c/. 

When  the  series  of  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  was  began,  people  nat- 
urally supposed  that  one  of  its  chief  objects  was  to  bring  oat  daly  before 
the  world  a  translation  of  the  Rig^Veda.  That  was,  above  all  others, 
the  record  with  which  the  name  of  the  editor  was  associated ;  he  had,  as 
it  were,  preached  Rig-Veda  for  many  years  to  the  English-speaking 
public,  giving  specimens  of  it,  and  setting  forth  its  importance  as  the 
Bible  of  Indo-Enropean  religious  history,  the  key  to  the  mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome  and  Germany.  No  English  version  of  it  having  any 
value  was  in  existence;  and  there  was  no  satisfactory  version  in  any 
European  language.  In  the  programme  of  the  series,  dated  1876,  the 
first  item  promised  was  ^  Hymns  of  the  Veda."  Yet  the  whole  pro- 
posed series  of  twenty-four  volumes  went  through  the  press  without  a 
word  about  the  Rig-Veda.  The  editor  had  laid  under  contribution  many 
scholars,  some  of  them  eminent,  and  had  brought  out  in  a  conveniently 
accessible  form,  but  generally  not  for  the  first  time,  the  early  records  of 
various  Eastern  religions;  but  his  own  contribution  had  been  only  a 
version  in  two  volumes  of  the  Upanishads,  one  answering  fairly  well  the 
purposes  of  soch  a  series,  but  of  a  degree  of  inaccuracy  very  discredit- 
able to  him  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  hardly  explainable  save  as  the 
publication,  without  due  revision,  of  a  work  made  when  its  author  was  a 
young  and  comparatively  inexperienced  student 

A  second  series  of  twenty-four  volumes  was  then  projected,  and,  after 
some  difficulty,  ratified  by  the  publishing  body.  The  first  of  them  ap- 
peared in  18iB5,  and  soon  there  was  definite  promise  made  of  a  book 
of  Vedic  hymns,  wSich  is  now  at  last  in  our  hands.  It  is  a  stout  volume, 
of  nearly  700  pages,  and  more  costly  by  a  half  than  any  other  save  one 
in  the  whole  double  series.  It  contains  the  translation  of  49  out  of  the 
1017  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda — both  in  hymn-number  and  in  verse-num- 
ber about  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  text.  Even  of  this,  a  considerable 
part  b  a  mere  reprint  of  what  was  produced  near  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  (1869)  under  the  title  of  "  A  Translation  of  the  Rig-Veda,"  as  the 
first  of  eight  promised  volumes,  which  was  never  followed  by  a  second. 
What  we  have  now  b  precisely  what,  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  that 
volume,  the  author  declared  himself  to  be  then  "preparing  for  press." 
The  former  work  appears  to  have  been  adopted  into  the  present  series, 
as  a  sort  of  prophetic  forerunner,  for  the  reprint  of  its  formidable 
Preface  b  here  entitled  ''  Preface  to  the  First  Edition."  Why  it  should 
have  been  reproduced  at  all  is  explained  to  us  on  p.  xxvi  of  the  new  In- 
troduction :  **  I  was  obliged  to  place  them  [the  Marut  hymns]  once  more 
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in  the  foreground,  because  the  volume  containing  the  transhition  of  these 
hymns  with  very  full  notes  has  been  used  for  many  years  as  a  text  book 
by  those  who  were  beginning  the  study  of  the  Rig-Veda,  and  was  out  of 
print"  These  beginning  students  roust  have  been,  it  would  seem,  the 
author's  own  private  pupils,  since  it  is  hardly  credible  that  any  others 
should  have  been  made  to  use  a  book  so  particularly  unsuited  to  such 
a  purpose,  when  real  Yedie  chrestomathies  were  easily  accessible;  its 
users,  certainly,  are  much  to  be  pitied.  But  even  this  furnishes  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  reappearance  of  that  old  Preface  of  a  hundred  pages ;  it 
was  an  excrescence  in  the  former  volume,  having,  as  a  whole,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  translation  of  the  Veda ;  and  it  is  still  worse  here,  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  religion  or  mythology ;  and  how  it  should 
help  a  class  of  Yedic  beginners  is  a  puzzle.  It  is,  however,  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  such  classes  that  a  complete  glossary  of  77  pages  (prepared 
by  another  scholar)  to  the  texts  translated  and  referred  to  is  added  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  Thus  it  appears  that,  while  he  was  supposed  to 
be  laboring  for  the  advantage  of  the  comparative  students  of  religion, 
what  the  author  really  had  in  mind  as  principal  object  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Vedic  chrestomathy !  If  his  collaborators  had  treated  after 
the  same  fashion  the  Koran,  the  Yendidad,  the  Shn-King,  and  the 
Dhammapada,  he  would  probably  have  been  quick  to  see  the  utter 
impropriety  of  the  proceeding. 

With  such  a  perverted  plan,  it  is  less  surprising  to  find  that  the  big 
volume  contains  less  than  70  pages,  solid,  of  Yedic  translation.  They 
are  buried  in  350  pages  of  notes  —  enough,  certainly,  if  duly  distributed 
to  the  divinities  addressed  and  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  to  give  a 
fair  account  of  the  whole  Yedic  religion.  But  in  these  notes  also  the 
object  of  the  ^'  Sacred  Books  of  the  East "  is  as  litUe  regarded  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  work.  They  are  almost  exclusively  philological  and  exegeti- 
cal ;  and,  even  as  such,  they  often  show  the  most  surprising  and  exasper- 
ating wastefulness  as  regards  space :  for  example  (as  was  noted  in 
criticisms  of  the  "  first  edition  "),  under  the  very  first  verse  translated, 
there  is  a  note  of  more  than  ten  pages  on  an  adjective  meaning  *'  red '' — 
a  note  utterly  useless  not  only  to  the  student  of  religions,  but  also  to  the 
student  of  the  Yeda.  The  same  faUure  to  appreciate  what  is  desiraMe 
and  useful  runs  through  the  whole  mass.  To  be  sure,  there  is  one  con- 
spicuous case  of  mythological  exposition  among  the  60  pages  given  to 
the  hymn  i.  166  (2^  pag^  of  translation)  :  namely,  23  pages  upon  the 
goddess  Aditi ;  but  in  it,  too,  the  Heeds  of  the  special  Yedic  student  are 
chiefly  considered,  and  it  contains  extremely  little  that  is  edifying. 

To  enter  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  translation,  or  of  any  part 
of  it,  would  be  to  imitate  the  author's  error  of  judgment  in  the  make-up 
of  his  volume ;  it  would  be  doing  what  is  of  no  value  to  the  student  of 
religions.  The  Rig-Yeda  is  full  of  unsolved,  and  in  great  part  also 
probably  insoluble,  problems  of  detail,  and  Mflller  has  dealt  with  tiiem 
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as  he  was  able,  with  more  or  less  snoeess,  bnt  with  not  a  particle  more 
of  aathority  than  would  belong  to  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  other 
living  scholars.  Against  striking  oversights  and  blunders,  such  as  he  is 
not  very  seldom  guilty  of,  he  has,  in  that  part  of  the  present  volume 
which  is  new  (from  hymn  i.  167  on),  measurably  insured  himself  by 
taking  in  as  partner  an  able  younger  scholar,  Professor  Oldenberg,  of 
Kiel,  who,  as  we  are  informed  on  p.  xxvii  of  the  Preface,  has  revised  his 
translation  and  notes.  To  Uie  same  scholar  he  has  now  at  last  committed 
the  task,  for  himself  too  burdensome,  of  continuing  the  work ;  and  it  is 
promised  that  the  next  volume  shall  contain  the  hymns  to  Agni,  the  fire- 
god.  Probably  this  will  appear  in  less  than  fifteen  years  from  the  time 
of  announcement,  and  will  not  try  to  be  also  a  beginner's  Reader.  If 
the  series  is  to  be  made  to  contain,  before  it  is  finished,  a  complete  trans- 
lation of  the  Rig-Veda,  then  it  will  be  well  that  all  the  hymns  to  Agni  be 
given ;  but  certainly  not  otherwise ;  for  they  are  an  immense  mass,  and 
they  exhibit  the  usual  Yedie  iteration  and  reiteration  of  commonplaces ; 
so  that  the  omission  of  the  greater  part  of  them  would  be  far  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  inclusion  of  hymns  to  other  deities,  or  of  the  miscel- 
laneous hymns. 

Our  author  has  been  more  than  once  unfavorably  criticised  for  begin- 
ning his  translaticm  with  the  obscure  and  tedious  hymns  to  the  Maruts, 
and  in  the  present  Preface  (p.  xxiii)  he  gives  his  reasons  for  it :  1st, 
they  are  peculiarly  hard  to  translate;  2d,  when  translated,  they  are 
peculiarly  hard  to  understand,  and  so  may  be  relied  on  to  discourage 
casual  intermeddlers  wiUi  Vedie  sacred  things;  3d,  they  set  forth 
with  especial  clearness  the  character  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  The  last  would  be  a  better  reason  if  better  founded ;  but  the 
Mamts,  though  less  obscure  than  some  of  the  Vedic  divinities,  are 
decidedly  more  so  than  certain  of  the  others  that  have  a  far  higher  im- 
portance and  interest,  as  Agni,  Indra,  the  sun,  the  dawn.  As  for  the 
first  and  second  reasons  given,  they  constitute  an  even  startling  confes- 
sion of  ill-judgment :  as  if  students  of  Vedic  religion  were  so  numerous, 
and  so  importunately  eager,  as  to  require  to  be  fought  off  (to  use  our 
author's  own  simile,  '^  our  grapes,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  still  sour  ")  like 
foxes  who  attempt  to  rob  the  vines !  It  is  a  pity  there  were  not  some 
supervising  body  competent  to  restrain  the  editor's  vagaries. 

W.  D.  Whitney. 

Yalx  Uxivxbsitt. 

Manual  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  By  P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saus- 
SATE,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Amsterdam.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Bbatricb  S.  Coltxr-Ferousson  (nde  Max  Miiller).  Vol.  I.  Pp.  xiii, 
072.    London  and  New  Yoric :  Longmaas,  Green  ft  Co. 

The  first  volume  of  the  translation  of  Professor  de  la  Saussaye's  ^  Man- 
ual of  the  Science  of  Religion  *'  bears  witness  to  the  increasing  interest  felt 
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in  England  and  America  in  the  stody  of  the  history  of  religions ;  and  we 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  translator  for  a  welcome  addition  to  the  E^ng- 
lish  literature  of  the  subject  The  translation  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  revision  by  the  author,  who  has  made  additions  to,  and  corrections  of, 
the  German  text,  so  that  the  English  issue  is  in  the  nature  of  a  second 
edition.  Some  paragraphs  are  rewritten,  and  in  a  number  of  places 
changes  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  bring^g  the  presentation  up 
to  date.  The  translator  has  been  successful  in  giving  the  work  an  idi- 
omatic English  form,  —  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  the  effort  to  put  Grerman  idiom  into  familiar  English  phrase  has 
produced  undesirable  expressions.  The  indefinite  man,  for  example,  is 
commonly  rendered  by  '*  people,"  a  word  that  in  most  cases  fails  to  con- 
vey the  exact  sense  of  the  original ;  thus  the  frequent  expression  vuin 
glaubt  here  means  '^  it  is  an  opinion  held  by  scholars,'*  and  cannot  well  be 
rendered  by  ^'people  think."  In  a  considerable  number  of  places  the 
translation  might  be  bettered ;  and  some  of  these  may  be  mentioned  in 
the  hope  that  the  suggestions  will  be  of  service,  in  case  a  second  issue  of 
the  present  excellent  volume  is  called  for,  or  a  translation  of  the  second 
part  of  the  '^  Manual "  is  undertaken. 

Hegel's  errors  are  said  in  the  German  text  to  be  of  "  subordinate  im- 
portance ; "  it  is  not  said  that  we  may  '^  forget "  them  (p.  4).  The  author 
urges'  a  *<  really  scientific  "  study  of  the  subject,  not  "  honest  conscien- 
tious" study  (p.  7).  It  is  said  that  Spencer's  arguments  ful  *'in  part" 
to  touch  the  question  (p.  44),  not  that "  the  greater  part "  fail  (unless  this  is 
a  change  by  the  author).  When  Proi  de  la  Saussaye  contrasts  the  '*  large- 
hearted  "  views  of  Max  MtQler  with  the  doctrinarismus  of  the  animists, 
he  hardly  means  to  charge  these  gentlemen  with  ^*  learned  pedantry,"  as 
the  translation  has  it,  but  rather  with  reckless  devotion  to  a  theory 
(p.  45).  Hegel,  according  to  the  text,  still  "controls"  (bekerrse?U) 
scholars,  instead  of  *'  influences  "  (p.  50).  BUdlich  (p.  76)  is  <'  figurate," 
not  "figurative."  Vdlker  (p.  110)  is  not  "people,"  but  "peoples." 
Mr.  Tylor  is  credited  by  the  author  (p.  112)  with  "fine,"  not  "ready," 
tact  Oedankenschdrfe  (p.  126)  is  more  than  "  cleverness ; "  freilieh  is 
not  "  of  course ; "  Annahme  is  here  rather  "  supposition "  than  "  ad<^ 
tion."  For  "distinctly  nature-side"  (p.  128)  read  "nature-side  dis- 
tinctly "  (no  doubt  a  typographical  error).  Wohl  (p.  129)  is  not "  nearly." 
For  "  stoic  "  (p.  207)  read  "  stoicheiastic  "  (typographical  error  ?).  Irgend 
einen  lehrJiaften  InhaU  (p.  228)  is  "  some  sort  of  didactic  content,"  not 
"a  didactic  character;"  "refers  to"  should  be  "is  true  of"  {gilt). 
Those  religions  (p.  235)  which  exclude  philosophy  "  have  fallen  into  ^' 
stagnation,  not  "  are  doomed  to."  "  Famous  "  (said  of  a  saying  of  M. 
Renan)  is  not  a  complete  rendering  (p.  313)  of  epochemachend.  "  System 
of  prophets  "  (p.  315)  should  be  "  prophetism ; "  in  the  next  paragraph, 
in  the  statement  that  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  "  does  not  care  for 
the  natural  explanation  "  the  word  "  natural "  is  not  clear.    The  ex^u'es- 
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sion  (p.  365)  ^  many  beaatif  al  sayings  are  expressed  in  Ihe  service  of 
this  negative  morality"  does  not  convey  clearly  the  meaning  of  the 
German  »ff»  Sinne  dieser  negativen  Moral  sind  manehe  8chiH%e  SprUohe 
getneitU.  ^'Some  people"  is  not  the  proper  rendering  (p.  401)  of 
matuihe  (bat  the  auUior  may  have  changed  Uie  word).  The  expression 
(p.  406)  ''with  many"  is  not  clear.  Stanislas  Guyaitl  is  described 
(p.  464)  by  the  author  as  der  seUdem  allzufirUh  verstorbene  verdienat- 
voile;  the  translation,  ''who  has  since  met  with  an  early  death,"  b  in- 
aceorate  as  a  rendering,  and  not  in  desirable  English  form.  In  the 
paragraph  on  books  of  reference  (p.  480)  die  Religion  should  be  rendered 
by  **  the  religion."  By  OYesf\^i  feindlich  (p.  497)  is  translated  "  friendly," 
instead  of  '*  hostile."  The  original  declares  that  the  Rig^veda  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  witness  to  eine  erhabene  Urzeii ;  that  is,  to  "a  noble  or 
grand  primitive  period,"  not  to  "  a  supposed  great  antiquity  "  (p.  518). 
The  three  opening  sentences  (p.  625)  of  the  paragraph  are  not  properly 
articulated.  Instead  of  "  influence  "  (p.  631)  we  should  read  "  limits." 
For  "  list  of  the  literature  "  (p.  536)  read  "  list  of  works  "  or  "  survey  of 
the  literature."  Dagegen  (p.  640)  is  "  rather,"  not  "  again."  Festgesetzt 
(p.  567)  is  "  accepted  as  fixed  or  certain,"  not  "  established  ; "  "  such 
knowledge  "  (p.  591)  should  be  "  and  this  knowledge ;  "  for  "  because  " 
(p.  595)  read  "  as."  WeUschmerz  (p.  697)  is  not  "  universal  suffering." 
The  sentence  beginning  (p.  621)  "The  philanthropic  institutions"  is 
wrongly  articulated.  In  the  foot-note  (p.  643)  the  punctuation  disguises 
the  meaning;  "foreign  influences"  (p.  653)  should  be  "foreign  rela- 
tions ;  "  instead  of  "  strong  point "  (p.  658,  Schwerpunkt)  read  "  central 
point;"  cilso  (p.  664)  is,  by  oversight,  rendered  "also."  The  word 
"  Mussulman  "  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete,  having  been  superseded  by 
"  Moslem."  Notwithstanding  this  list,  the  general  sense  of  the  work  is 
well  given  in  the  translation,  and  the  inaccuracies  are  such  as  may  easily 
be  corrected. 

Professor  de  la  Saussaye*s  work  is  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here.  It  is  generally  recognized  as  equally  admirable  in  its  arrangement 
and  in  its  tone.  He  has  collected  the  materials  for  the  history  of  religious 
customs  and  systems  with  industry  and  skill ;  his  presentation  of  the  facts 
is  clear  and  judicious ;  his  own  judgments  are  impartial  and  sensible ; 
within  the  space  allowed,  he  has  given  a  remarkably  full  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  a  very  large  subject,  and  his  bibliographical  sections 
are  very  valuable.  The  division  of  his  material  into  four  sections,  the 
general  or  introductory,  the  phenomenological,  the  ethnographic,  and  the 
historicalt  is  convenient,  and  his  treatment  of  each  of  these  parts  is 
admirable.  He  endeavors  to  do  justice,  in  his  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
religion,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  Uie  rival  schools  of  the  mythologists  and 
the  animists,  though  to  these  last  he  is  not  very  friendly.  One  of  the  less 
satisfactory  parts  of  the  Introduction  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  gods  ; 
and)  in  general,  more  stress  might  well  be  laid  on  the  relation  between 
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the  growth  of  a  religion  and  the  oultnral  progress  of  the  commanity  to 
which  it  belongs.  Despite  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  aathor  for  omit- 
ting the  consideration  of  Israelitism  and  Christianity,  it  would  be  better 
to  include  them  in  a  work  like  tliis.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  offending 
religious  sensibility,  and  the  treatment  of  these  two  great  religions  in  the 
purely  scientific-historical  way  adopted  by  Professor  de  la  Saussaye  could 
not  fail  to  be  helpful. 

C.  H.  Toy. 


Brahmanism  and  Hinduism ;  or  Religious  Thought  and  Life  in  India,  as 
based  on  the  Veda  and  other  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus.  By  Sir  Monier 
MoNiER-WnxiAMB.  Fourth  edition.  Pp.  xzviii,  603.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    34.00. 

The  object  of  Colonel  Boden  in  establishing  the  Boden  Professorship 
of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford  was  "  to  enable  his  countrymen  to  proceed  in  the 
conversion  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  Cluristian  religion.*'  The 
Occidentals  sent  out  to  convert  them  have  often  been  narrow  sectarians, 
and  often  — ^  nay,  perhi4>a  generally  —  unable,  through  ignorance,  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  essential  elements  of  strengUi  and  of  weakness  in  the 
religions  of  India.  The  plan  of  Colonel  Boden  was  a  sagacious  one, 
and  his  munificence  has  borne  much  good  fruit  in  the  works  of  Wilson 
and  Williams,  the  distinguished  incumbents  of  his  chair.  Their  books 
have  been  a  not  inappreciable  factor  in  bringing  to  light  the  new  world 
of  thought  and  of  faith,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  missionary 
enterprise  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  conducted.  The  hope  that 
any  great  part  of  the  quarter  of  a  billion  of  souls  in  India  are  to  be  con- 
verted to  any  creed-religion  is,  in  this  time  of  the  dissolution  of  creeds,  a 
forlorn  hope.  Converted,  indeed,  by  all  means,  they  must  needs  be, 
but  to  the  religion  of  the  new  world ;  and  this  religion  must,  be  of  such 
sort  that  it  is  capable  of  becoming  a  world-religion. 

In  the  evolution  of  such  a  religion,  one  among  the  myriad  contributory 
factors  is  the  just  understanding  of  the  religious  developments  of  the 
past  If  the  Boden  bequest  is  not  bearing  precisely  the  fruit  that  the 
testator  had  in  mind,  there  could,  nevertheless,  hardly  be  a  happier  case 
for  the  application  of  the  rule  of  cy  prea  than  here.  The  history  of  In- 
dia is  preeminently  a  religions  history ;  it  extends  over  thirty  centuries, 
more  or  less ;  it  presents  a  long  series  of  phases,  which  we  can  study 
from  recorded  documents,  from  architectural  and  otiier  monuments,  and 
by  observation  of  the  Hindus  of  to-day;  and,  above  all,  these  phases 
are  in  great  part  typical,  and  have  a  discoverable  genetic  connection. 
For  these  reasons  they  constitute  ^'  perhaps  the  best  key  to  the  study 
of  <  Comparative  Religion,'  as  Sanskrit  is  the  best  key  to  the  study  of 
'  Comparative  Grammar' "  (p*  vi). 

The  chief  phases  may  be  designated  as  Yedism,  Ritoalistic  Brahman- 
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ism,  Philosophical  Brahmanisro,  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  Hinduism  (or 
^axTism  and  Yaishnavism).  Of  the  first  three,  this  volume  (Buddhism 
is  the  subject  of  a  companion  volume  by  the  same  author)  treats  inciden- 
tally, and  in  rather  meagre  fashion ;  its  proper  subject  is  Hinduism,  the 
saddest  and  most  heart-sickening  chapter  in  all  the  long  history.  It  is 
one  with  which,  nevertheless,  the  student  of  religions  must  reckon.  It 
is  full  of  pathologic  interest,  and  furnishes  most  instructive  counterparts 
to  many  of  the  strangest  aberrations  in  the  course  of  Christianity  and 
other  religions.  For  example,  the  conceptions  of  hell  and  torment,  as 
set  forth  by  our  author  on  pages  232,  291-294,  and  by  some  Hindu  artist 
in  the  picture  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  book  of  the  Mah&-bharata  in 
the  Bombay  edition,  may  be  compared  with  the  mediaeval  descriptions 
thereof,  and  with  the  sculptures  over  some  of  the  portals  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rheims.  Indeed,  the  reader  of  Uiis  work  will  find  that  the  In- 
dian sects  show  typical  examples  of  almost  all  the  extravagances  into 
which  religious  fanaticism  is  wont  to  degenerate :  such  are  the  dancing  of 
the  Chaitanyas  (p.  141) ;  the  wild  songs  of  the  Yitho-ba  pilgrims  (pp. 
264,  2d5),  with  whom  we  may  compare  the  negroes  of  our  Southern 
States;  and  the  licentious  doings  of  the  Yallabhas  (p.  137)  and  ^aktas 
(p.  190). 

Hinduism  is  an  ocean  of  incoherencies,  a  reflex  of  the  character  of  the 
Hindus,  with  all  the  infinite  diversity  thereby  implied  (pp.  xi,  57,  58). 
It  is  all  things  to  all  men :  it  is  the  worship  of  tree,  or  of  serpent,  or  of 
fetish  to  the  degraded ;  to  the  educated  man,  it  is  a  pure  and  noble  theism ; 
to  the  philosopher,  a  lofty  and  hopeless  pantheism.  I  cannot  forbear 
quoting  Sir  Monier*s  form  of  stating  the  Yedantist  dogmas  (p.  27)  : 
''  The  living  spirit  of  man  ...  is  identical  with  God's  Spirit.  It  is  that 
Spirit  limited  and  personalised  by  the  power  of  Illusion."  It  teaches  us 
by  way  of  example  that  our  worid-religion  must  have  universal  adapta- 
bility ;  but  also,  by  way  of  warning,  that  it  must  be  strictiy  and  intrinsi- 
cally coherent  If  the  religion  of  our  children  is  to  be  better  than  that 
of  the  fathers,  we  now  must  ^*  look  forward  and  not  back ; "  and  pre- 
cisely this  are  we  practically  admonished  to  do  by  the  study  of  Indian 
religions.  The  attempt  to  restore  faith  or  dogma  to  what  we  assume  to 
have  been  their  pristine  truth  and  purity  is  all  too  often  illusory. 

Most  interesting  and  welcome  to  sympathetic  New  Englanders  will 
be  tlie  i^^nded  chapters  on  modem  Hindu  theism  and  the  sketch  of 
Rammohun  Roy  and  his  successors.  (The  name  of  Theodore  Parker  still 
echoes  in  Calcutta.)  ^  Probably  Rammohun  Roy  **  —  we  quote  from  Sir 
Monier  —  <*  was  the  first  earnest-minded  investigator  of  the  science  of 
comparative  religion  that  Uie  world  has  produced  "  (p.  479).  He  re- 
garded inspiration  as  '*  not  confined  to  any  age  or  any  nation ; "  he  deemed 
it  **a  gift  coextensive  witii  the  human  race"  (p.  484).  Even  to  those 
who  do  not  sympatlnze  with  his  life-work,  the  story  of  the  theistic  move- 
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ment  is  most  interesting  u  a  recent,  easily  stadied«  and  normal  tjpe, 
and  its  lesson  will  not  be  lost  npon  the  Christians  of  the  Occident 

Chasles  B.  Lanhax. 
Uabtakd  Unitbrsitt. 


The  Origin  and  Religions  Contents  of  the  Psalter.  By  Thohas  Kellt 
Chbtke,  M.  a.,  D.  D.  Pp.  zzxriii,  517.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker. 
84.00. 

Canon  Cheyne,  in  these  Bampton  Lectores  on  the  '<  Origin  of  the 
Psalter  in  the  light  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  and  the  History  of 
Religions,"  has  given  us  the  finest  specimen  of  the  higher  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  has  been  produced  in  many  a  year.  The 
structure  of  the  book  is,  however,  ill-adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  has 
been  fettered  by  the  lecture  form,  from  which  he  could  not  depart  He 
has  therefore  been  obliged  to  supplement  many  of  the  lectures  by  addi- 
tions, and  to  mass  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  material  in  notes  and 
appendixes.  This  makes  it  difficult,  even  for  the  trained  scholar,  to  fol- 
low him  closely  in  his  reasoning.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  re-read 
the  volume  several  times ;  and  even  now,  we  are  not  sure  that  something 
of  great  value  may  not  have  escaped  our  attention.  As  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  book,  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  plain  enough.  In  the 
first  five  lectures  he  treats  of  the  literary  origin  of  the  Psalter,  and  in 
the  three  lectures  following  he  traces  the  origin  and  development  of  its 
religious  ideas. 

In  the  five  lectures  Professor  Cheyne  divides  the  Psalter  into  three 
parts,  representing  essentially  the  Persian,  Greek,  and  Maccabean  periods. 
He  recognizes  no  pre^xilic  psalm,  unless  we  find  one  imbedded  in  Psalm 
xviii.  In  order  to  establish  this  position,  he  takes  up  a  group  of  psalms 
in  the  last  books,  and  endeavors  to  prove  that  thest  are  Maccabean ;  he 
then  takes  this  result  as  a  presumption  in  dealing  with  the  other  psalms 
of  these  books.  He  uses  all  the  reeouroes  of  the  literary,  religious,  and 
political  history  of  Israel  during  these  periods  to  illustrate  and  to  deter- 
mine, so  far  as  possible,  the  origin  of  the  different  psahns.  It  is  im- 
practicable for  us  to  follow  him  here  in  a  detailed  investigation  and 
criticism  of  his  work.  We  can  only  say  in  general  that  he  has  estab- 
lished his  positions  as  to  the  major  part  of  the  Psalter,  that  it  is  post- 
exilic,  that  there  are  not  a  few  psalms  which  are  Maccabean,  that  sacred 
psalmody  extends  through  a  long  period  from  the  return  until  the  Mac- 
cabean revival,  and  that  the  psalmists,  as  a  body,  were  influenced  by  the 
great  prophet  of  the  exile  more  than  by  any,  or  all  other,  previous 
writers ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  the  full  tide  of  his  argument,  he 
sweeps  into  later  periods  not  a  few  earlier  psalms. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Professor  Cheyne  is  at  ball  in  regarding  his  three 
divisions  of  the  Psalter  as  representing  three  stages  in  the  devdopment 
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of  the  P^ter.  He  has  not  altogether  escaped  from  the  traditional  way  of 
studying  the  Psalter.  After  scholars  had  abandoned  the  ancient  tradition 
that  David  wrote  all  the  psalms,  they  began  to  interpret  the  titles  as 
indicating  authorship  by  a  number  of  persons  and  families  mentioned  in 
them,  and  it  has  been  ^e  common  opinion  that  the  division  of  books  rep- 
represents  different  stages  of  authorship.  But  we  cannot  see  any  strong 
reason  for  this  opinion.  The  division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  books  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  is  based  upon  the  division  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  five  books  and  a  three^years'  course  of  synagogue  readings, 
which  remind  us  of  the  five  ^egilloth  and  the  five  great  feasts  of  Ju- 
dabm.  A  critical  examination  of  the  Psalter  and  the  Pentateuch  shows 
that  these  divisions  were  purely  mechanical,  and  must  have  had  some  kind 
of  liturgical  reasons  underlying  them.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms 
were  gained  by  breaking  up  long  psalms  and  by  piecing  lesser  psalms 
together.  A  critical  study  of  the  Psalter  changes  the  number  of  the 
psalms,  and  also  finds  an  older  division  into  three  books.  It  seems  likely 
that  this  older  division  of  the  Psalter  into  three  books  was  based  upon  an 
older  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  three  books.  If  this  be  true,  this 
division  of  the  Psalter  was  due  to  an  editor,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  its  historic  origin.  We  think,  therefore,  that  Professor 
Cheyne  errs  at  the  start  in  attempting  to  build  his  theory  of  the  Psalter 
upon  the  division  into  three  books,  which  was  not  made  earlier  than  the 
age  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  another  respect,  Professor  Cheyne  has  not  sufficiently  broken  with 
tradition.  While  he  admits  that  ^'  David  "  in  the  title  of  the  Psalms  of 
the  first  book  may  indicate  a  Davidic  Psalter  rather  tiian  Davidic  author- 
ship, he  is  forced  by  his  theory  to  suppose  that  the  Davidic  titles  in  his 
Greek  and  Maccabean  Psalters  indicate  authorship.  This  is  an  incon- 
sistent position,  and  so  far  hurts  his  theory.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in 
the  later  tradition  the  name  David  came  to  imply  authorship.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  also,  that  some  of  the  later  psalms  in  the  Hebrew  text,  as 
well  as  in  the  Septuagint,  received  the  name  of  David  on  the  theory 
that  David  was  their  author ;  but  our  studies  have  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  name  <<  David  "  in  the  title  of  the  psalms  of  the  fifth  book, 
as  well  as  in  Uie  psalms  of  the  first  book,  indicate  that  these  psalms 
were  alike  taken  from  a  Davidic  Psalter,  and  that  therefore  originally 
the  great  mass  of  the  Davidic  psalms  in  all  the  books  were  taken  from 
a  Davidic  Psalter  not  composed  by  David,  but  gathered  together  from 
different  authors  and  periods  of  composition  under  David*s  name.  We 
agree  with  Professor  Cheyne,  that  the  Davidic  Psalter  was  the  earliest ; 
but  we  disagree  with  him  when  he  separates  the  Davidic  psalms  in 
books  IL-Y.  from  the  Davidic  psalms  in  book  I.  and  thinks  that  the 
latter  came  from  a  Davidic  Psalter,  while  the  former  imply  a  traditional 
or  conjectural  Davidic  authorship.     We  hold  that  they  should  all  be 
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r^[arded  as  taken  JErom  a  Davidic  Psalter,  unless  strong  evidence  in  each 
case  is  presented  to  the  contrary.  In  that  case  we  should  agree  that 
the  psalms  received  the  name  of  David  in  the  title  through  the  conjec- 
ture of  a  later  editor. 

The  psalms  of  Asaph  and  the  Korahites  are  massed  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Psalter.  They  do  not,  therefore,  present  the  same  difi&culties 
as  the  psalms  of  David  which  are  scattered  through  the  Psalter.  How- 
ever, the  psalms  most  commonly  recognized  as  Maccahean  are  joat  in 
these  minor  Psalters,  and  this  fact  is  also  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Cheyne,  that  the  second  section  of  the  Psalter  precedes  the  third 
section  in  its  origination.  Professor  Cheyne  finds  seven  of  these  Macca^ 
bean  psalms,  and  thinks  that  they  were  inserted  by  a  later  editor  in  the 
second  Psalter.  This  is  possible,  but  the  necessity  of  such  a  supposition 
weighs  in  a  measure  agunst  his  theory  that  books  II.-IIL  of  the  Psalter 
were  collected  prior  to  books  IV.-V. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  which  springs  from  a  study  of  the 
titles  of  the  Psalms  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  the  Director 
HIT^dV*  Professor  Cheyne  passes  lightly  over  this  term  and  does  not 
explain  it  For  some  years  I  have  been  working  on  the  theory  that 
there  was  a  Director's  Psalter  made  up  by  a  selection  from  several  earlier 
minor  Psalters,  and  that  this  Director's  Psalter  is  the  real  backbone  of  our 
present  Psalter,  about  which  the  final  editor  grouped  his  entire  material. 
Professor  Cheyne's  theory  does  not  account  for  the  select  psalms  assigned 
to  the  musical  Director. 

The  origination  of  the  Psalter  seems  to  us  nmch  more  complex  than 
Professor  Cheyne  finds  it  We  find  in  books  ly.-Y.  at  least  two  minor 
Psalters,  namely,  the  group  of  Pilgrim  psalms,  —  all  of  the  same  penta- 
meter measure,  with  a  angle  exception  which  has  been  obtruded  upon 
the  group  for  liturgical  reasons,  —  and  a  group  of  '<  Hallels  "  which  were 
originally  together,  but  which  have  been  broken  in  two  at  the  final  ar- 
rangement of  the  Psalter.  The  Boyal  psalm,  which  rivaled  in  length 
the  Law  psalm.  No.  119,  has  been  broken  up,  while  the  Law  psalm  has 
remained  intact  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  must  allow  a  consid- 
erable interval  for  the  composition  of  these  psalms  of  the  minor 
Psalters,  their  collection  in  these  minor  Psalters,  and  their  comprehen- 
sion and  distribution  in  our  present  books  IV,,  V.  Professor  Cheyne^s 
theory  does  not  give  sufficient  time  for  this. 

We  have  spent  considerable  space  in  criticism  of  this  fundamental 
fault  of  Professor  Cheyne's  position,  because  we  feel  strongly  that  it  has 
been  detrimental  to  sound  results  in  his  conception  of  the  origin  of  his 
minor  Psalters  and  of  the  historical  composition  of  quite  a  number  of  the 
psalms. 

The  more  we  study  the  Psalter,  the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the 
Psalms  have  passed  through  editorial  changes  and  adaptations  similar 
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to  thoM  that  we  see  in  the  history  of  Christian  hymns.  This  is  shown 
by  different  versions  of  the  same  psalms  in  the  Psalter,  by  the  breaking 
np  of  long  psalms,  the  jMeoing  together  of  short  psalms,  and  the  additions 
of  strophes  and  lines  of  different  measurement ;  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  alf^betio  psalms;  editorial  i^anges  in  the  divine 
names,  and  other  minor  insertions,  corrections,  and  removals  of  words, 
lines,  and  strophes.  All  this  is  suggestive  of  many  other  changes,  which 
may  have  been  made  where  we  are  unable  as  yet  to  trace  them.  These 
changes  mislead  us  in  determining  the  date  of  psalms  by  the  commin- 
gltng  of  material  representing  different  periods  of  composition.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  knife  of  criticism  to  go  much  deeper  in  the  analysis 
of  the  psalms  than  any  one  has  as  yet  ventured  to  use  it  The  criticism 
of  the  Hexatench  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  more  difficult  and  delicate 
criticism  of  the  Psalter.  Not  until  we  are  able  to  enter  upon  this  de- 
tailed  and  thorough-going  criticism  of  each  and  all  of  the  Psalters,  shall 
we  be  able  to  reach  solid  results  as  to  Uie  dates  of  their  composition. 
Into  this  ddicate  criticism  Professor  Cheyne  does  not  go.  It  seems  to 
us  that  he  has  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  the  marks  of  earlier  lan- 
guage, style,  and  religion  in  many  of  these  psalms,  and  that  a  sound 
criticism  still  finds  some  psalms  of  David,  more  psalms  of  the  prophetic 
period,  and  many  exilic  psalms,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  Psalter  will 
remain  where  Professor  Cheyne  puts  it,  —  in  the  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Maocabean  periods. 

In  the  last  three  lectures  Professor  Cheyne  has  given  us  valuable 
material  for  which  every  student  of  Biblical  theology  should  thank  him. 
He  has  shown  that  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Psalter  are  a  product  of 
genuine  Jewish  theology  and  the  resultant  of  preexilic  types.  He  has 
not  depreciated  the  influence  of  the  Persian  and  Babylonian  religions 
upon  them.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  real  development  in  his  conception  of 
the  religion  of  the  Psalter,  due  to  the  fact  that  really  it  has  the  mass  of 
Hebrew  literature  behind  it 

Professor  Cheyne's  book  will  remain  a  classic  for  all  who  hereafter 
desire  to  study  the  Psalter,  and  learn  its  great  lessons.  The  traditional 
theory  is  no  longer  of  any  interest  whatever  to  scholars.  We  must  work 
out  Uie  problems  to  the  end  by  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  higher 
criticism. 

C.  A.  Bbiqgs. 

UviOH  Tbeolooioal  Sbmihart,  New  York. 


Hlob,  von  der  dritten  Anflage,  anerkllLrt  von  Dr.  August  Dillmanii,  ord. 
Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Berlin.  Yierte  Aoflage.  Pp.  zzxviii,  361.  Leip- 
zig :  Yerlag  von  S.  Hirzel.    1891. 

The  third  edition,  dated  1869,  of  Professor  DiUmann*s  "Job"  has 
been  out  of  print  for  some  time.    A  new  and  somewhat  altered  editiota 
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eeeined  to  the  author  to  be  demanded  by  the  stages  throngh  which  the 
criticism  of  this  Old  Testament  book  has  passed  since  1869.  This  fourth 
edition  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  text,  word  for  word,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  old  transUtions  and  of  hU;e  interpretations  and  hypotheses.  Many 
points  that  called  for  consideration  when  the  third  edition  was  written 
have  been  found  to  need  it  no  longer,  and  their  place  is  taken  in  the 
present  volume  by  new  materiaL  Dr.  Dillmann's  former  conception 
of  the  general  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  has,  however,  not  been 
changed,  and  he  still  considers  the  Hebrew  text  superior  to  that  of 
the  LXX.  In  his  introduction  he  says  that,  though  it  contains  nar- 
rative, the  book  is  not  the  narration  of  history,  but  belongs  rather  with 
the  wisdom  literature  of  Israel,  differing,  however,  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  in  its  connected  treatment  of  a  single  great  problem,  and  from 
Ecdesiastes  in  connecting  this  problem  with  the  life  and  history  of  one 
definite  personality.  '<  Das  Buch  Hiob  ist  ein  kunstvoUes,  episch  u. 
dramatisch  gehaltenes  Lehrgedicht" 

Dr.  Dillmann  presents,  in  a  few  compact  sentences,  an  outline  of  the 
content  and  subject  of  Job.  The  subject  is  taken  to  be  the  suffering 
of  the  righteous  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  evil 
in  relation  to  the  moral  life  of  man  and  the  divine  government  of  the 
world.  By  way  of  explaining  the  choice  of  this  subject  by  the  writer, 
the  commentator  goes  on  to  show  the  important  place  it  held  in  the 
religious  thinking  of  old  IsraeL  Misfortune  was  considered  a  sign  of 
God's  displeasure  and  a  punishment  of  man's  transgression;  while  a 
quiet  and  prosperous  life  was  supposed  to  show  that  the  Deity  was  well 
pleased  with  the  man  who  enjoyed  it  Connected  with  this  view  of 
suffering  was  the  idea  of  its  remedial  influence  in  recalling  man  from 
wrong-doing  and  making  him  worthy  of  higher  blessing.  This  general 
theoretical  background  failed,  however,  to  justify  itself  in  the  every-day 
experience  of  the  individual ;  to  the  future,  therefore,  was  left  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  theory,  by  way  of  the  sudden  and  early  death  of  the  trans- 
gressor and  the  destruction  of  his  family  after  his  death ;  or  an  explana- 
tion was  found  in  the  supposed  unreality  of  what  men  took  to  be  the 
good  fortune  of  the  wicked,  because  of  its  attendant  evil  conscience  and 
inward  unrest  A  still  more  serious  phase  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in 
the  suffering  of  the  pious  man.  Chastisement,  or  discipline,  this  suffer- 
ing did  not  seem  to  be  when  the  pious  man  was  harassed  through  his 
whole  lifetime,  though  ready  at  any  time  to  follow  the  slightest  sug^ 
gestion  of  the  will  of  God.  The  very  foundation  of  religion  seemed  to 
be  herein  involved.  To  this  suffering,  which  seemed  to  be  beyond  all 
desert,  there  was  added  the  bitter  thought  of  being  suspected  by  friends, 
since  the  good  man's  sufferings  seemed  to  witness  against  him. 

With  this  problem,  then,  touched  upon  in  Proverbs,  the  Psalms,  Mal- 
achi,  and  Ecdesiastes,  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  concerned  himself, 
that  he  might  offer  to  tiie  futh  of  his  contemporaries  the  support  of  Ms 
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new  points  of  view.  He  would  show  men  that  the  teaching  of  retribu- 
tion IB  not  to  be  given  up,  but  he  would  guai*d  them  against  the  misun- 
derstanding that  a  man's  lot  in  life  b  indicative  of  hb  moral  worth  or 
unworth,  or  that  the  extent  of  misfortune  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
guilt  (xlii.  2  f.).  Nor  does  the  view  that  suffering  is  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
cipline cover  the  ground.  A  man  may  suffer  in  a  way  to  be  explained 
neither  by  his  sins  nor  by  his  sinfulness  (L  1,  8 ;  xxvii.  2-6 ;  xlii.  7). 
Nor  is  an  explanation  found  in  the  possibility  of  suffering  for  others,  as 
in  the  thought  of  Is.  xl.-lxvi. ;  it  is  not  found  in  this,  but  in  the  reality 
and  purity  of  the  fear  of  God,  unmoved  by  the  experiences  of  time,  and 
in  making  the  enduring  one  more  worthy  of  the  rewarding  righteousness 
of  God.  As  "  Prtlfungsleiden/'  then,  the  writer  of  Job  would  have  his 
hero's  suffering  understood.  Professor  Dillmann  finds  this  taught  in  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  and  in  iv.-xxviii.,  the  body  of  the  book  ;  x.  9  f . ; 
xiv.  15 ;  xvi.  19  ff. ;  xix.  25  ff. ;  xxviii.  28 ;  xvii.  9.  The  sufferer  he 
takes  to  be  an  individual,  not  a  personification  of  Israel,  whether  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  No  passage  in  the  book  does  he  find  either  demand- 
ing or  allowing  any  such  interpretation.  The  author  never  consciously 
makes  his  hero  a  representative  of  humanity,  in  so  many  words,  unless, 
perhaps,  in  xvii.  9  ;  and  when  the  Deity  is  himself  represented  as  speak- 
ing, it  is  only  of  a  well-considered  plan  respecting  Job  that  mention  b 
made,  without  revealing  it  fully ;  but  the  whole  structure  of  the  poem 
shows  that  the  author  had  this  conception  continually  in  view.  "  £s  ist 
nicht  Sache  eines  guten  Kunstdichters  die  Idee  seines  StUckes  mit  dtlrren 
Worten  aoszusprechen."  The  Elihu  episode  (xxxiL-xxxviL)  does  not 
come  within  thb  estimate  of  the  teaching  of  the  book,  since  these  chapters 
are  not  taken  to  have  been  an  original  part  of  the  composition. 

The  material  of  the  book  Dr.  Dillmann  does  not  consider  a  pure  in- 
vention by  the  writer,  but  as  consbting  in  part  of  a  historical  frame- 
work into  which  he  wrought  his  teaching.  The  book  as  a  book  is,  of 
course,  not  taken  to  be  hbtory,  nor  does  the  critic  agree  with  Reuss  that 
it  b  a  parable.  Ezekiel's  mention  of  Job  along  with  Noah  and  David 
Professor  Dillmann  takes  as  evidence  that  Ezekiel  held  him  to  be  a 
man  of  the  early  time.  This  would  not  prove,  indeed,  that  Job  really 
lived,  but  it  would  follow  that  in  certain  circles  he  exbted  as  a  tradi- 
tional character.  Thus  the  author  had  at  hand  hb  hero  in  the  person  of 
the  traditional  Job. 

In  the  plan  of  the  work  are  involved  the  three  parts,  '*  Anknttpfung," 
L-iii.,  *'  Verwickelung,"  iv.-xxviiL,  "  Losung,"  xxix.-xxxi.,  xxxviii.- 
xlii.  With  respect  to  the  unity  of  the  book.  Professor  Dillmann  con- 
cludes, after  discussing  the  point,  that  the  narrative  pieces  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  are  so  interwoven  with  the  body  of  the  book  that  the 
work  would  have  been  greatly  wanting  in  clearness  and  significance  had 
they  not  belonged  to  its  original  make-up.  The  Elihu  speeches,  however, 
are  taken  to  be  in  language,  art,  and  content  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
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of  the  book,  both  as  a  work  of  art  and  as  a  theological  conception.  They 
are  placed  aboat  the  fifth  century.  Nor  is  the  detoriptive  passage,  xl. 
15-xli.  26,  taken  to  be  original,  though  there  is  in  the  passage  a  certain 
connection  with  the  context  immediately  preceding.  Job  has  already 
confessed  his  weakness  to  such  «  degree  that  no  farther  confession  is 
needed.  As  a  second  effort,  it  is  unworthy  to  be  a  speech  attributed  to 
the  Deity.  Still  another  passage  disturbing  to  the  unity  of  the  work  is 
xxvii.  11-23.  Had  the  author  so  written,  he  would  have  made  Job 
retract  what  he  had  said  of  the  wicked  in  xxi.  and  xxiv.,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  yielding  of  the  victory  then  won.  Aside  from  the  above 
passages,  together  with  a  few  others  re^dited  and  added,  Professor  Dill- 
mann  seems  to  present  the  book  as  an  artistic  whole.  After  a  learned 
review  of  the  work  in  regard  to  its  language,  content,  and  literary-his- 
torical significance,  he  prefers  to  locate  it  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  or  of 
Zedekiah,  and  probably  in  Palestine.  One  rises  from  the  reading  of 
this  commentary  impressed  by  the  marvelous  learning  of  the  author,  and 
with  the  feeling  that  he  indeed  knows  what  it  means  to  write  ^'  kurzge- 
fasst." 

O.   R.    FBEBBiAN. 

Meadvills  Theolooioal  School. 


The  Early  Religion  of  Israel  as  set  forth  by  Biblical  Writers  and  by  Mod- 
era  Critical  Historians.  The  Baird  lecture  for  1889.  By  Jambs  Robertson, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Pp. 
xiv,  524.  New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don :  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.     $2.25. 

Professor  Robertson  here  makes  a  determined  and  skillful  attack  on 
the  scheme  of  Old  Testament  criticism  as  representatives  of  which  lie 
takes  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  and  Stade.  He  calls  in  question  its  methods, 
denies  the  validity  of  its  arguments,  and  rejects  its  results.  He  carries 
the  war  into  Africa  by  smiling  pleasantly  at  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
contradictions  and  unwarranted  assumptions  of  his  opponents,  and  by 
denouncing  their  conclusions  as  in  many  cases  inconceivable.  His  tone  is 
that  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  his 
writing  has  the  force  which  such  a  persuasion  gives.  He  has  diligently 
read  the  works  of  the  critics  with  whom  he  measures  swords,  and  is  mas- 
ter of  an  easy  and  vivid  style.  *  His  method  of  procedure,  also,  is  one  that 
will  commend  itself  to  all  readers.  Following  the  example  of  Kuenen, 
he  takes  his  stand  in  the  eighth  century  B.  c,  with  the  prophets  Amos 
and  Hosea,  and  assumes  only  certain  religious  and  literary  phenomena 
which  lie  on  the  surface  and  which  are  generally  admitted.  From  this 
point  he  undertakes  to  work  his  way  backward  and  reconstruct  the  pre- 
prophetic  religion.  The  critical  question,  he  says,  is  whether  the  pro- 
phets were  originators  or  reformers.  In  order  to  show  that  the  earlier 
religious  conceptions  of  Israel  were  not  so  bare  as  modem  critics  assert, 
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he  examines  the  names  of  the  deity,  the  Biblical  statements  concerning 
the  dwelling-place  and  the  visible  representations  of  the  deity,  and  the 
history  of  Moloch-worship  and  fire-worship.  After  discussing  the  aUeged 
development  into  ethical  monotheism,  he  examines  the  ritaal  institutions, 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  codes  of  law  were  given  substantially 
as  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  Finally,  he  insists  that  modern 
critics  are  arbitrary  in  their  treatment  of  the  Biblical  writers  ;  that  there 
is  much  more  in  the  religion  of  Israel  than  they  are  able  to  see  or  willing 
to  acknowledge  ;  that  there  was  indeed  a  development  from  the  time  of 
Abraham  to  the  close  of  national  independence,  but  that  this  develop- 
ment was  an  expansion  and  organization  of  existing  ideas. 

To  criticise  the  arguments  of  this  book  in  detail  would  be  to  go  over  the 
whole  question  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  ;  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  Professor  Robertson's  line  of  discus^ 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  he  seems  to  me  not  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween literary  culture  and  ritual  development  He  properly  lays  stress 
on  the  literary  ability  apparent  in  Amos,  and  thence  infers  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  literary  training  among  the  Israelites  in  the  centuries 
preceding  the  eighth.  On  this  point  there  need  not  be  great  difference 
of  opinion.  With  him  I  would  insist  on  the  gradualness  of  the  growth  of 
Hebrew  thought,  though  it  does  not  seem  necessary  or  prudent  to  suppose 
that  Amos  had  predecessors  like  himself.  But,  however  thb  may  be,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  advance  in  purely  religious  conceptions  does  not 
necessarily  carry  along  with  it  progpress  in  ritual  organization  ;  the  first  of 
these  movements  may  belong  chiefly  to  the  ethical,  the  second  chiefly  to 
the  social  sphere,  or  the  two  may  represent  the  outcome  of  quite  different 
social-religious  conditions.  It  b,  therefore,  by  no  means  decisive  to  point 
to  literary  and  religious  excellence  in  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century ; 
the  ritual  must  be  studied  as  an  independent  phenomenon. 

Professor  Robertson  does  in  fact  mention  and  examine  the  data  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  ritual,  and  my  second  remark  is  that  he  does  not  do 
literary  justice  to  the  documents.  I  take  as  an  example  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  the  question  of  the  legal  place  of  worship.  The  tone  of 
Deuteronomy  on  this  point  seems  clear ;  in  insisting  on  the  lawfulness  of 
one  sanctuary  alone,  it  is  evidently  combating  a  current  opinion  ;  it  is  op- 
posing a  custom  which  it  recognizes  as  existing  in  the  land  of  Israel ; 
that  is,  its  tone  is  not  that  of  a  lawgiver  who,  standing  on  the  border  of 
the  land  and  speaking  to  an  unformed  people,  lays  down  the  prescriptions 
he  wbhes  them  to  follow.  Dr.  Robertson  sees  in  it  the  Mosaic  statement 
of  an  ideal  which  was,  as  it  turned  out,  to  be  realized  by  slow  degrees. 
But  omitting  all  consideration  of  the  historical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  view,  it  seems  to  me  to  do  violence  to  the  words  of  the  text  and 
carry  us  away  from  the  natural  interpretation.  Professor  Robertson 
appears  to  be  not  untouched  by  some  such  feeling,  for  he  adds  :  **  The 
stronger  emphasb  laid  by  the  Deuteronomic  code  than  by  the  book  of  the 
covenant  on  thb  requirement  will  be  explicable  on  [from  ?]  the  greater 
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fullness  of  the  longer  code,  on  the  special  object  which  it  aimed  at,  or 
even  on  the  supposition  of  a  later  editing  or  revision  of  it*'  (jp,  404  f.). 
I  have  italicized  the  concluding  words,  which  seem  to  surrender  the  ques- 
tion ;  if  changes  have  been  made  by  a  later  editor,  who  can  say  how  far 
the  changes  have  gone  ?  Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  writer's 
judgment  respecting  the  attitude  of  the  earlier  prophets  toward  the  ritual. 
The  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  and  Jere- 
miah's affirmation  (whether  it  be  taken  literally  or  not)  Uiat  God  gave 
the  Israelites  no  command  concerning  sacrifices  when  he  brought  them  out 
of  Egypt  (Jer.  yii.  22)  scarcely  comport  with  the  supposition  that  the 
body  of  the  Levitical  legislation  then  existed  as  a  law  revealed  to  Moses 
at  Sinai. 

Professor  Robertson's  style  is  bright  and  vigorous,  and  his  treatment  of 
his  theme  is  always  fresh  and  interesting.  Every  such  new  examination 
of  the  facts  and  of  the  critics  is  to  be  welcomed  ;  new  discoveries  or  con- 
structions of  facts  are  always  possible,  and  the  best  critics  are  liable  to 
exaggerations  and  blindness,  and  need  constant  overhauling.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  who  sets  himself  to  attack  a  line  of  argument  is  in  danger 
of  falling  into  an  isolated  way  of  reasoning.  One  can  always  find  con- 
siderations which  appear  to  rebut  other  considerations.  But  there  are 
arguments  and  impressions  which  derive  all  their  force  from  the  con- 
cinnity  of  parts.  On  this  very  point  Dr.  Robertson  has  some  excellent 
remarks  in  his  last  chapter,  and  he  declares  that  the  modem  theory  is 
strikingly  incompetent  to  set  the  great  facts  of  the  Israelitish  history  in 
their  true  perspective.  This  statement  suggests  that  the  best  defense  of 
the  traditional  view  would  be  a  history  of  Israel  in  which  the  facts  given 
by  the  prophets  and  the  historians  should  be  set  forth  in  their  natural 
order.  If  Gideon,  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  could 
be  shown  to  be,  in  their  traditional  shape,  quite  natural  personages,  that 
would  go  far  toward  demonstrating  the  substantially  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch.  It  would  seem  not  difficult  for  students  to  reach  something 
like  unanimity  on  this  point.  In  order  to  attain  this  most  desirable  ag^ree- 
ment  the  members  of  the  two  opposed  schools  should  be  wiUing  to  hear 
and  examine  one  another's  arguments  without  prepossessions.  It  is  not 
likely  that  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  who  have  made  conscientious  stud- 
ies, should  hold  opinions  for  which  there  is  no  foundation.  It  is  a  fault 
in  Professor  Robertson's  otherwise  admirably  written  book  that  he  is  not 
disposed  to  recognize  sanity  and  conscientiousness  in  his  opponents ;  he 
regards  them  somewhat  as  conspirators.  It  is  noticeable  also  that  he 
adopts  distinctly  the  tone  of  an  apologist.  Neither  of  these  positions  is 
desirable.  There  should  be  neither  contempt  nor  apology,  but  a  fair 
clash  of  argument,  with  blows  as  hard  as  may  be,  always  with  and  against 
facts,  real  or  supposed.  That  he  is  capable  of  striking  hard  and  fast, 
Professor  Robertson's  book  abundantly  shows. 

C.  H.  Toy, 

Habvard  Untvbrsity. 
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Anthropologioal  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectores,  delivered  before  the 
Uniyersity  of  Glasgow  in  1891.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  K.  M.  LoDdon  and 
New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     92^25. 

This  Tolume  of  lectures  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Max  Muller's 
average  mind  and  work.  It  overflows  with  that  personal  kindliness 
which  has  stripped  him  of  his  titles  in  the  imagination  of  the  reading 
world,  and  made  him  "  Max  MtQler "  simply  and  plainly  in  our  affec- 
tionate regard.  It  is  loose,  disjointed,  discursive,  scrappy,  diffuse,  incon- 
elosive,  and  dogmatic.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  and  it  does  not  tax  the 
mind,  so  small  is  the  amount  of  thought  and  argument  compared  with 
the  bulk  of  the  volume.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
spirit  that  is  displayed  in  the  preface  and  the  opening  chapter,  both 
of  which  treat  the  ^*  Freedom  of  Religions  Discussion."  The  manly 
courage  of  such  writing  is  of  greater  value  for  the  community  at  large, 
at  the  present  stage  of  theological  discussion  and  transition,  than  would 
be  a  more  serious  study  of  Anthropological  Religion  than  we  have  in 
the  subsequent  chapters.  *'  Is  any  kind  of  religion  possible,"  he  asks, 
"  without  an  unquestioning  trust  in  truth  ?  No  one  knows  what  it  is  to 
believe  who  has  not  learnt  to  believe  in  truth,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and 
for  the  sake  of  truth  only.*'  But  when  in  the  next  sentence  he  says  that 
^^  miracles,  instead  of  being  impossible,  are  really  inevitable,"  that  ^'  they 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  called  *  imper- 
fect comprehension  and  imperfect  expression,' "  however  perfect  his  own 
comprehension,  is  not  his  expression  most  imperfect  ?  For  evidently  what 
he  means  is  not  that  miracles  are  inevitable,  but  that  the  belief  in  them 
is  so.  In  the  same  chapter,  the  plea  for  sincerity  with  children  is  a 
golden  text,  and  has  a  good  story  in  the  way  of  illustration,  —  that  of 
the  mother  who  allayed  her  boy's  anxiety  for  Noah's  safety  in  the  ark 
from  the  wasps  that  he  had  taken  aboard,  by  telling  him  that  the  wasps 
were  kept  in  glass  bottles. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  inadequate  material  in  the  second  lecture, 
which  infers  the  duty  of  toleration  from  the  teachings  of  comparative 
religion ;  and  in  the  Uiird,  that  epitomizes  the  lecturer's  former  course  of 
Gifford  Lectures,  which  dealt  with  Physical  Religion.  This  lecture  ends 
with  an  outburst  of  indignation  over  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Lippert  to  dis- 
credit the  identity  of  the  Greek  Zeus  and  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus.  The 
ailment  of  the  fourth  lecture  is  that  '^  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum  " 
which  pulverized  Newman's  "  Via  Media."  But  while  the  whole  world, 
whose  judgment  Augustine  and  Newman  accounted  safe,  was  an  insig- 
nificant area  compared  with  that  which  Professor  Muller  can  appeal 
to  for  his  universal  belief  in  God,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
he  can,  with  scientific  accuracy,  appeal  to  it  for  such  a  belief.  Much 
more  must  it  be  doubted  whether  such  a  universal  belief  would  prove  the 
actuality  of  the  believed-in  deity.  For  Professor  Mtdler  the  passage  is 
always  easy  from  beliefs  and  from  words  to  facts ;  but  there  are  those 
for  whom  this  passage  is  more  difficult 
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It  is  not  until  we  arrive  at  the  fifth  lecture  that  we  come  to  the  proper 
subject  of  Professor  Muller's  book.  In  this  lecture  he  discusses  the 
character  of  ancestor-worship,  and  takes  issue  with  Spencer  and  others 
of  his  way  of  thinking  in  their  making  of  ancestor-worship  the  original 
and  only  source  of  the  religious  sentiment.  He  proceeds  to  show  how 
such  worship  is  the  property  of  higher  as  well  as  of  lower  races,  con- 
siders it  less  primitive  than  the  Spencerians  do,  and  finds  that  it  implies 
a  belief  in  the  soul,  i,  e.,  an  antecedent  anthropolog^ical  religion.  The 
last  named  point  seems  to  be  well  made,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
know  what  reply  will  be  made  to  it  by  those  who  have  staked  everything 
on  the  opposite  opinion.  If  the  sixth  lecture,  which  treats  of  the  un- 
trustworthiness  of  the  materials  for  the  study  of  religion,  does  not 
advance  the  question  much,  it  teaches  an  important  lesson  by  the  way. 

In  the  seventh  lecture,  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Soul,"  we  have  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter.  ^*  You  cannot  have  animism  unless  you  first 
have  an  anima  ;  "  and  he  ti'aces  the  process  by  which  the  belief  in  the 
anima,  the  spirit,  the  soul  of  man,  arose.  We  are  shown  how  such  sym- 
bols as  tlie  blood  and  the  heart  were  discredited  as  expressions  of  the  life 
of  man,  and  how  the  breath  gained  credit  more  and  more ;  how  it 
became  the  word  not  only  for  the  breath  that  had  left  the  body,  but 
also  for  all  that  had  formerly  existed  in  or  with  the  breathing  body, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  how,  with  the  conclusion  that  this 
must  still  be  somewhere,  the  heavens  and  the  hells  came  into  being  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  feeling  and  desire.  There  is  certainly  nothing 
novel  in  all  this,  and  few  will  gainsay  it  But  many  will  part  company 
with  Professor  Muller  entirely  when  he  proceeds  to  treat  this  process  of 
thinking  as  a  process  of  actual  discovery  establishing  the  soul's  immor- 
tality. 

There  is  much  iteration  and  some  illustration  in  Lectures  YIII.,  IX., 
X.  and  XI.,  with  a  good  deal  of  doubtful  matter,  as  where  the  feeling 
that  led  some  one  to  throw  a  valuable  ring  into  Lord  Palmerston's  grave, 
and  Rossetti  to  bury  his  poems  with  his  wife's  body,  is  attributed  to  the 
early  savage,  and  made  to  explain  his  gifts  to  the  departed  spirits.  In 
general.  Professor  Mttller  imports  a  vast  amount  of  modern  thinking 
into  the  primitive  man.  Equally  questionable  in  another  field  is  the 
fling  at  ^'  the  few  biologists  who,  undeterred  by  the  absence  of  facts,  still 
profess  to  believe  in  the  descent  of  man  from  some  known  or  unknown 
animal  species." 

Lecture  XXL  is  a  recapitulation.  In  the  next  and  last  there  are  many 
fine  and  helpful  things,  but  there  is  much  more  that  is  the  offspring  of  the 
writer's  fancy,  where  he  has  not  done  a  scholar's  patient  work.  He  would 
seem  never  to  have  encountered  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth 
Grospel,  for  his  treatment  of  the  self -consciousness  of  Jesus  is  based  entirely 
upon  it.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  pack  more  absurd  untruth  into 
a  score  of  words  than  we  have  in  the  sentence,  "  To  the  Greeks  divine 
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sonship  would  have  meant  no  more  than  a  miraoolous,  a  mythological 
event,  such  as  the  birth  of  Hercules."  Professor  Miiller  should  read  Dr. 
Edwin  Hatch's  *' Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  on  the  Christian  Church." 
But  then,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  same  number  of  words  could  not  ex- 
press more  truth  or  higher  than  the  following :  ^^  Those  who  assign  a 
divine  and  miraculous  character  to  certain  consecrated  events  only  in  the 
history  of  the  world  are  in  gi'eat  danger  of  desecrating  thereby  the  whole 
drama  of  history,  and  of  making  it  not  only  profane,  but  Godless." 

John  W.  Chadwick. 
Bbookltn. 


Hie  Soteiiology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  William  Porcher  Du 
BoBE,  M.  A.,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  the  South. 
Pp.  vi,  391.    New  York  and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  without  a  preface  —  an  excusable  omission ;  and  without 
an  index  —  an  inexcusable  omission ;  so  that  he  must  read  it  who  will 
ascertain  its  purpose  and  the  subjects  in  detail  of  which  it  treats.  It 
comprises  twenty-five  chapters,  of  which  the  first  nine  treat  specifically  of 
the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  salvation,  considering  the  meaning  of  sal- 
vation in  general  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  Jesus  as  our  salvation,  our 
reconciliation,  our  atonement,  and  our  redemption,  as  our  redemption 
and  righteousness  *'  subjectively  and  objectively,"  as  our  resurrection,  our 
propitiation  ;  and  the  final  cause  of  the  incarnation.  The  next  thirteen 
chapters  are  Christological,  treating  of  the  human  personality,  the  divine 
sonship,  the  human  birth  and  sonship,  tlie  sinlessness,  the  hujnan  nature, 
the  work,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  ^^  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  in  rela- 
tion "  to  him ;  Christ  as  the  Way,  and  as  our  High-Priest.  The  last 
three  chapters  discuss  salvation  in  the  Church,  baptism,  and  the  Lord*8 
Supper. 

From  the  foregoing  list  of  his  subjects,  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Du 
Bose  would  appear  to  be  that  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  and  in  a  sense  it 
is.  But  while  he  holds  the  traditional  doctrines,  and  employs  their  con- 
ventional terminology,  he  is  very  bold  and  independent  in  his  treatment 
of  them.  In  fact,  some  of  his  positions  are  directly  opposed  to  generally 
accepted  interpretations.  This  fact  is  not,  however,  due  to  his  adopting 
novel  methods  of  interpretation,  but  rather  to  a  predominant  mysticism 
which  bids  defiance  to  all  real  interpretation,  and  tends  to  a  reckless 
rationalizing  of  Scripture  in  the  interest  of  bringing  out  a  profound 
meaning,  a  deeper  sense  than  the  writers  had  in  mind.  Accordingly, 
the  result,  instead  of  being  the  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
a  mystical  construction,  a  philosophy  of  the  author's.  His  state  of 
mind  appears  to  be  a  not  unusual  one  in  theologians  at  the  present 
time,  a  hospitality  for  rational  ideas  and  traditional  presumptions  regard- 
ing the  New  Testament,  without  the  consciousness  of  their  incompati- 
bility to  which  a  development  of  the  critical  spirit  would  give  rise.     He 
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repeats  the  well-worn  phrase :  "  We  believe  Christianitj  to  be  true  be- 
cause it  reveals  these  facts,  and  not  that  they  are  true  because  Christian- 
ity reveals  them,*'  and  yet  he  maintains  the  unity  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  declares  its  mind  to  be  "  one  mind."  To  him  there  are  in  its  several 
writings  no  different  conceptions  of  salvation  and  of  the  nature  and  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  A  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament  which  would  be  a 
contribution  to  scientific  theology  should  be  an  exegetical  examination  of 
the  Grospels  and  Epistles,  in  which  the  various  phases  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  salvation  by  the  earlier  and  the  later  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  set  forth  in  tlieir  relation  to  one  another,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  or  no  they  show  a  development,  and  if  they  do,  of  what 
sort  it  is.  But  to  set  out  with  the  presumption  of  the  unity  of  the  New 
Testament  is  to  predetermine  an  unscientific  result.  The  author's  sub- 
jective point  of  view,  however,  predetermined  this  result  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Dr.  Du  Bose*s  conception  of  salvation  is  remarkable  for  its  compre- 
hensiveness. Redemption  from  sin  is  redemption  from  death,  freedom 
^^  from  all  natural  ills."  Sin  and  disobedience  are  '^  the  cause  of  physi- 
cal death,  and  the  abolishment  of  them  shall  be  the  abolishment  of 
it "  !  The  mysticism  which  dominates  his  entire  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject culminates  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  as  a  spiritual  and  personal 
union  with  God  through  Christ,  in  which  ^^  our  natural  body  is  changed 
into  a  spiritual  body,  and  physical  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in  a  higher 
and  eternal  physical  life."  Since  we  can  hardly  charge  the  author  with 
the  inconsequence  of  teaching  that  '*  the  abolishment  of  physical  death  " 
for  us  is  to  take  place  after  we  are  dead,  we  must  believe  him  to  teach 
that  this  change  of  the  natural  body  into  a  spiritual  body  is  to  "be  effected 
in  this  life,  and  that  our  "  eternal  physical  life  "  is  to  begin  at  least  here 
below  !  Are  we  then  to  be  ^'  translated  "  ?  That  all  men  are  fallen  in 
Adam  our  author  regards  as  evident  Original  sin  is  such  ^'  an  inherited 
weakness  for  good  or  disposition  to  evil,  not  in  ourselves  properly,  but  in 
our  natures,  as  renders  it  practically  impossible  for  us  to  overcome  evil 
or  to  do  good."  Against  this  sin  and  our  oni-n  personal  transgressions  is 
directed  *'  the  wrath  of  God,"  which  is  removed  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ.  '^  Sin  is  abolished  in  Christ  himself  in  the  simple  fact  that  in 
Him  in  our  nature  there  is  no  sin."  If  the  meaning  of  this  were  that  by 
making  the  virtues  of  Jesus  ours  we  overcome  sin  and  are  reconciled  to 
God,  the  matter  would  be  rational  enough.  But  this  would  be  too  sim- 
ple, not  to  say  too  rational,  for  Dr.  Du  Bose.  To  him  Christ  was  "  repre- 
sentatively our  reconciliation."  "  We  were  sanctified  or  reconciled  in 
Christ  prior  to  any  faith  or  even  knowledge  of  it  on  our  part."  In 
his  crucifixion  "  an  objective  reconciliation  "  was  effected.  "  We  were 
sanctified  in  Christ  prior  to  any  sanctity  in  ourselves."  How  this  could 
be  effected,  how  by  his  crucifixion  Christ  '^  broke  the  power,  abolished  the 
sway,  abrogated  the  law,  and  did  away  with  all  the  consequences  of  sin," 
the  author  does  not  show.     In  employing  the  old  terminology,  and  at 
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Uie  same  time  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  personal  self-conquest,  he 
discloses  the  fact  that  his  thought  renders  a  divided  allegiance  to  the  two 
powers,  Traditionalism  and  Reason.  The  magic  in  salvation  appears  to 
he  conceived  as  lying  in  the  identification  of  man  with  Christ.  His  death 
was  **  in  a  real  way  our  death  for  sin." 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  upon  Dr.  Du  Bose*s  Christologi- 
cal  speculations,  which  occupy  a  considerahle  part  of  the  hook.  His  re- 
marks on  the  human  hirth  of  Christ  will  serve  to  indicate  his  point  of 
view,  which  is  an  incongruous  combination  of  naturalism  and  super- 
naturalism,  to  which  is  totally  wanting  the  correction  of  a  critical  exegesis. 
Jesus  was  bom,  he  says,  '*  out  of  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  natural  womb 
of  huTnanity.*^  He  was  ^'  the  product  of  a  divine  seed  in  a  human  soil, 
of  the  sperma  of  God  in  the  womb  of  humanity."  "  The  virgin  Mary 
represents  the  highest  reach,  the  focusing  upward,  as  it  were,  of  the 
world's  susceptibility  for  Grod."  As  our  author's  speculative  soteriology 
is  passed  off  for  a  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  so,  it  may  be 
supposed,  this  theory  of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  intended  to  pass  for  that  of 
the  first  and  third  evangelists !  His  naive  unconsciousness  of  the  ahsence 
of  all  exegetical  foundation  for  it  is  characteristic  of  his  method.  The  hos- 
pitality of  his  mind  for  contradictions  is  remarkable.  He  maintains  that 
Jesus  was  at  the  same  time  man  and  God.  Finite  powers  and  infinite 
capabilities,  limited  knowledge  and  omniscience,  were  united  in  the  same 
personality.  He  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  able  to  explain  ^^  how 
the  Divine  Logos  could  contract  himself  to  the  beginning  and  growth  of 
an  actual  human  knowledge,"  but  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  dogmatically 
aflfirming  that  he  did  do  this.  Jesus  possessed  at  the  same  time  the  possi- 
bility of  sin  and  the  impossibility  of  sin.  The  author  concedes  that  he 
cannot  reconcile  this  contradiction ;  but  he  appears  to  think  that  since 
nature  presents  antinomies,  as  he  says,  he  is  warranted  in  dogmatically 
constructing  more  of  them  for  the  confusion  of  his  readers.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  a  man  should  complacently  entertain  this  contradiction 
who  can  affirm  that  **  Grod  can  become  all  that  a  man  is,"  that  is,  be- 
come finite,  sinful,  and  fallible,  and  still  remain  God ! 

The  chief  source  of  the  weakness  of  this  book  is  the  author's  inability 
to  discriminate  between  the  provinces  of  Biblical  and  systematic  the- 
ology. The  ideal  treatise  on  the  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament 
would  not  only  distinguish,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  between  the 
different  types  of  doctrine  of  its  various  writers,  but  would  first  of  all 
elucidate  that  sober  and  heroic  righteousness  of  Jesus,  who  did  not  as- 
sume that  man  could  not  do  whatever  he  ought  to  do.  In  passing  by 
this  and  launching  his  craft  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  Pauline  speculation, 
our  author  has  suffered  the  shipwreck  of  many  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
like  perilous  voyage. 

Oabllo  Conb. 

BUCBTSL  COLLSGE. 
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The  Place  of  Authority  In  Matters  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Yikcbkt 
Henry  Stanton,  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Ely  P^fessor  erf 
Diyinity  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge.  London  and  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    81.75. 

This  work  is  well  written,  and,  while  stanchly  Anglican,  moderate  in 
its  general  positions.  In  the  preface  the  author  refers  to  the  publication 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  book  on  ^<  The  Seat  of  Religious  Authority,"  and  to 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Newman,  as  among  the  circumstances  which  render 
timely  the  discussion  which  the  book  undertakes.  In  the  body  of  the 
work  little  space,  however,  is  occupied  with  direct  discussion  of  the  views 
of  these  two  writers.  Dr.  Martineau's  use  of  the  terms  "  natural "  and 
"  revealed  "  religion  is  criticised  (p.  31)  ;  but  we  do  not  recall  any  other 
reference.  Dr.  Stanton's  object  appears  to  be  to  take  away  the  ground 
from  under  the  positions  held  by  Martineau  and  Newman,  by  insisting 
upon  an  idea  of  authority  less  technical  and  pronounced  than  that  which 
was  opposed  by  the  one  and  maintained  by  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  concerned,  the  evidence  of  ful- 
filled predictions  and  miracles  is  referred  to  (p.  38)  ;  but  comparatively 
little  stress  is  laid  upon  this  kind  of  authentication.  The  writer  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  distance  in  time  weakens  the  force  of  the  miracle,  but 
holds  that,  by  means  of  this  very  distance  in  time,  the  moral  evidence 
may  gain  in  actual  weight  (p.  40).  It  is  upon  the  moral  evidence  that 
he  chiefly  relies.  He  maintains  that  this  evidence  is  stronger  or  weaker, 
according  to  the  moral  condition  of  each  individual.  He  does  not  mean 
that  the  believer  is  necessarily  better  than  the  unbeliever,  but  that  he  has 
a  deeper  sense  of  sin  and  a  greater  aspiration  after  holiness  (p.  54).  It 
is  not,  however,  upon  his  own  insight  merely  that  the  individual  Christian 
relies  for  his  faith.  It  is  the  common  faith  of  Christians  which  supports 
and  quickens  his  private  faith  (p.  98).  Thus  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
rests  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  is  however  affirmed  under  a  somewhat 
moderate  form.  The  author  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Councils  were, 
by  their  constitution,  unfitted  to  stand  as  trustworthy  authorities  in  the 
matter  of  doctrine.  The  authority  of  their  decisions  rests  very  largely 
upon  the  fact  that  they  have  been  accepted  by  the  Church  (p.  177). 
This  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the  diffused  authority  of  the 
Church  in  contrast  with  the  authority  of  Councils  and  decrees  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  work.  The  church  that  pos- 
sesses such  authority  is  said  to  have  three  characteristics.  The  firot  of 
these  is  "  continuity,"  marked  by  the  apostolic  succession  of  its  ministry 
through  its  episcopate  (p.  196) ;  the  second  is  "  unity,"  which  implies 
'^  joint  membership  in  one  society,"  and  the  third  is  *'  freedom."  The 
second  characteristic  would  exclude  '<  non-conformists,"  and  the  third  ap- 
pears to  exclude  the  Papists.  Dr.  Stanton  here  speaks  very  cautiously. 
He  affirms  that  the  Christian  consciousness  upon  which  church  authority 
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rests  is,  '^  in  actual  fact,  wider  than  it "  (p.  202).  He  exhorts  ^'  separa- 
tists'*  and  '^non-conformists"  to  become  *^ reunited  to  the  Ca^olic 
Chorch  "  (p.  204)  ;  bat  it  is  obviously  only  the  Anglican  Church  that  can 
^)eak  with  authority. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Anglican  has  a  special  sense  of  church  life. 
If  we  were  to  form,  a  priori^  the  ideal  of  a  continuous  and  united  church, 
that  of  the  Anglican,  with  its  episcopal  succession,  its  common  prayer, 
and  its  sober  pomp,  might  be  the  form  which  this  ideal  would  assume. 
When  we  consider,  however,  the  Papal  church  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  great  bodies  of  Protestant  believers,  —  in  England,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  America,  —  who  are  not  attracted  by  its  forms  and  its  polity, 
who  are  excluded  by  its  creeds,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  stand  outside  the 
Anglican  Church,  we  are  reminded  of  a  dictum  of  Bishop  Butler  in  regard 
to  revelation,  which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  work  before  us. 
Bishop  Butler  insists  ^'  that  we  have  no  principles  of  reason  upon  which 
to  judge  beforehand  how  it  were  to  be  expected  revelation  should  have 
been  left"  In  like  manner  we  may  say,  that  we  have  no  principles  of 
reason  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand  how  it  were  to  be  expected  that 
the  Church  would  manifest  its  unity. 

Charles  C.  Evkrett. 

Habvabd  Untvebsitt. 


The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,  the  Three  Great  Fountains 
of  Divine  Authority.  By  Chables  AcoustC^  Brioos,  D.  D.,  Edward 
Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
New  York  :  Charles  Soribner's  Sons.     31.75. 

Two  books  treating  of  the  same  general  theme  could  hardly  be  more 
unlike  than  the  work  of  Dr.  Stanton,  which  we  have  just  noticed,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Briggs.  In  the  former  the  Church  occupies  a  position  so 
prominent  as  to  seem  to  cast  the  other  elements  of  authority  in  religion 
somewhat  into  the  shade.  In  the  work  of  Dr.  Briggs,  though  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church  is  named  in  the  same  line  with  that  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Reason,  the  treatment  of  it  seems  somewhat  more  perfunctory  than 
that  of  the  others.  This  may  in  part  arise,  however,  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  was  written.  It  is  not,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Stanton,  fk  calm  discussion  of  a  matter  of  merely  general  interest.  It  is  a 
personal  defense,  and  it  has  the  vigor  and  pungency  that  spring  from  this 
personal  relation  to  the  discussion.  Dr.  Briggs  was  accused  of  having,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  placed  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Reason,  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Bible.  In  the  present  work 
he  explains  and  justifies  the  language  which  raised  against  him  the  cry 
of  heresy.  Naturally,  it  is  the  relation  between  the  authority  of  Reason 
and  that  of  the  Bible  which  claims  the  chief  attention ;  especially  as  he 
may  be  said  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  pleading  his 
cause  before  it. 
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Dr.  Briggs  undertakes  to  show  that  the  position  which  he  took  in  re- 
gard to  authority  in  religion  confirms  wholly  to  the  standards  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  this  effort  he  seems  to  us  to  have  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful. He  shows  that  the  confession  of  the  Church  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  depends  upon  the  spiritual 
insight  of  the  belicTer.  The  Confession,  speaking  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
says :  — 

Our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine  authority 
thereof,  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  witness  by  and 
with  the  word  in  our  hearts  (p.  35). 

And  again :  — 

The  heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of 
the  style,  the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole,  .  .  .  and  the 
entire  perfection  thereof,  are  arguments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence 
itself  to  be  the  word  of  God  (p.  74). 

Dr.  Briggs  defends  his  right  to  say  that  the  ^'  Scriptures  contain  the 
Word  of  Grod,"  instead  of  "  are  the  Word  of  Grod,"  by  showing  that, 
while  the  larger  Westminster  catechism  uses  the  one  phrase,  the  shorter 
catechism  uses  the  other.  He  sometimes  leaves  the  defensive  attitude, 
and  carries  on  a  sharp  offensive  war  against  his  critics.  He  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  assumption  of  the  Inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is 
the  doctrine  that  the  Scriptures,  as  first  written,  were  absolutely  with- 
out error.      He  shows  that  this  contradicts  the  Westminster  Confession 

*  

(p.  97).    He  attacks  it  with  ridicule :  "  What  possible  advantage  is  there, 

in  making  statements  as  to  documents  to  which  no  man  has  any  access 
at  the  present  time,  or  has  had  access  for  centuries  ?  "  He  represents  the 
dogmatician  as  replying  to  the  English  reader  who  finds  errors  in  the 
Bible :  "  Oh,  but  these  errors  were  not  in  the  original  autographs.''  The 
inquirer  asks :  "  But  how  do  you  know  that  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  these 
orig^al  autographs  ?  Has  any  divine  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  seen 
them?"  The  dogmatician  can  only  answer:  "No,"  and  reaffirm  his 
theory  that  Holy  Scriptures  must  have  been  inerrant,  for  God  could  not 
give  a  revelation  that  would  not  be  inerrant ;  "  and  thus  they  reproach 
the  real  Bible  in  which  errors  are  found,  in  order  to  exalt  an  imaginary 
Bible  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  discovered  "  (p.  114). 
While  the  personal  and  controversial  nature  of  the  work  gives  it  bril- 
liancy and  force,  it  detracts  somewhat  from  the  fullness  of  the  discussion. 
The  author  fortifies  himself  in  the  direction  from  which  the  attack  had 
come.  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  fortify  himself  in  the  rear.  We 
do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  the  book,  which  fulfils  admirably  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  written.  There  are,  however,  questions  left  unan- 
swered and  difficulties  unexplained  in  regard  to  which,  if  the  plan  of  the 
book  had  allowed,  we  should  gladly  have  had  more  light.  The  relation 
between  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  that  of  the  Reason  is  made  clear 
enough  from  the  side  of  orthodoxy ;  but  the  fundamental  relation  between 
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the  two  seems  to  as  to  be  left  a  little  in  doabt.  By  Reason  the  author 
means  the  judgment  of  the  individual  aided  by  the  divine  Spirit.  In  one 
place  we  have  the  Reason  defined  as  '^  embracing  the  conscience,  with  its 
categorical  imperative,  the  religious  feeling,  the  metaphysical  categories, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  thought"  (p.  10).  At  times,  unlimited  au- 
thority seems  to  be  assigned  to  it.  We  are  told  that  whenever  Holy 
Scripture  seems  to  oppose  the  Reason,  ^'  we  may  conclude  that  its  mean- 
ing has  been  perverted  by  dogmatism  **  (p.  67).  Again,  we  are  told  that 
if  the  Reason  persists  in  opposition  we  may  be  sure  that  it  '*  is  giving  a 
divine  decision,  so  far,  at  least,  as  that  phase  of  the  dogma,  which  has 
been  presented  to  it "  (p.  68).  On  the  other  hand,  in  upholding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bible,  the  author  says:  ^*We  maintain  it  over  against 
Rationalism,  which  makes  the  Reason  the  ultimate  test  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  all  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Holy  Church  " 
(p.  65).        . 

Possibly,  the  explanation  of  statements  apparently  so  opposed  to  one 
another  is  to  be  found  in  the  confidence  that  is  expressed  in  another 
place  where  we  are  told  that  '^  experience  shows  .  .  .  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Reason  eventually  are  shown  to  agree  with  Scripture  against  tradi- 
tion "  (p.  68). 

There  is  one  other  point  in  regard  to  which  Professor  Briggs  would, 
probably,  have  been  more  explicit  had  the  object  of  his  book  been  more 
general.  As  we  understand  him,  he  claims  infallibility  for  the  Bible  in 
whatever  concerns  ^^ religion,  faith,  and  morals*'  (p.  92),  that  is,  so  far 
as  its  teaching  has  reference  to  ^*  faith  and  practice."  This  assumption 
would  seem  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  qualification  which,  doubtless, 
the  author  would  have  given  us  under  other  circumstances.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  he  would  reconcile  with  his  general  view  such 
portions  of  the  Bible  as  are  referred  to  by  Professor  Ladd,  when  he  says : 
**  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  various  passages,  and  even  some 
entire  books,  of  the  Old  Testament,  manifesting  a  low  moral  tone,  and 
containing  relatively  many  moral  imperfections  "  ("  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  p.  464).  Yet  Professor  Ladd  could  easily  affirm  that 
the  Bible  contains  "  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,"  for  he 
assumes  the  infallibility  of  the  teaching  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  given  us  so  much  that  it  is  ungracious  to  complain  that 
he  has  not  given  us  more.  Doubtless  many  will  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  statements  of  faith  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  so  large  and  toler- 
ant in  regard  to  theories  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Bible ;  and  they 
will  understand  better  from  reading  this  book  how  such  men  as  Dr.  Briggs 
can  accept  Uiese  statements  conscientiously. 

Charles  C.  Everett. 
Habvabd  Uktvebsity. 
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The  Chaloedonian  Decree,  or  Historical  Christianity,  misrepresented  by 
Modem  Theology,  confirmed  by  Science,  and  untouched  by  Modem  Criti- 
cism.  By  John  Fulton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.    ai.50. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fulton  has  long  been  known  as  a  carefol  and  critical  student 
of  the  great  councils  of  Christendom,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  fascina* 
ting  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  volume  before  us,  we  may 
see  the  expansion  and  presentation  in  popular  form  of  his  *'  Index 
Canonum,"  published  a  decade  ago.  The  six  lectures  which  it  contains 
were  delivered  on  the  Charlotte  Wood  Slocum  foundation  at  the  Michigan 
University  at  Ann  Arbor.  Dr.  Fulton's  fourfold  object  is  to  show  what 
historical  Christianity  is :  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  none  of  the  moral  objec- 
tions to  which  provincial  and  popular  opinions  have  exposed  it ;  that  it  is 
in  no  way  invalidated,  but  marvelously  confirmed  by  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical science  ;  and  that  it  is  untouched  by  Biblical  criticism  bf  either  the 
textual  or  the  higher  sort.  In  short,  his  purpose  is  to  show  by  a  simple 
statement  of  facts,  that  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  is  relieved  of 
almost  all  the  objections  which  ethics,  science  and  criticism  can  bring 
against  it ;  that  nine  tenths  of  the  grounds  of  division  in  Christendom  ap 
pear  to  be  factitious  ;  that  substantial  unity  of  faith  is  evident ;  and  that 
**  the  only  possible  basis  of  visible  unity  in  the  future  is  made  plain.*' 

In  the  first  lecture,  the  author  frankly  and  fully  admits  the  change  of 
view  of  God  and  the  universe  which  has  come  from  a  wider  knowledge 
of  the  human  race  and  the  world  and  the  revelations  of  modem  science. 
Further,  the  literary  movement  inaugurated  by  Niebuhr  has  come  like 
an  earthquake  beneath  that  vast  mass  of  traditionary  scaffolding  which 
had  80  long  enveloped  Christianity ,jeven  aa  the  timber  and  ropes  for  cen- 
turies hid  the  splendors  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  Dr.  Fulton's  purpose  is  to 
clear  away  the  d^ris  and  dust,  and  to  show  the  simplicity  and  majesty 
of  what  is  left  after  things  temporary  and  non-essential  are  removed. 
This  he  does  with  plainness,  directness,  and  in  felicitous  phrase. 

Summing  up  the  lectures  on  "  What  is  Christianity  ?  "  and  "  The  Chalce- 
donian  Decree,"  he  says  :  ''  We  have  seen  that  it  [the  Nicene  Creed]  was 
then  set  forth,  with  the  moral  consent  of  all  Christendom,  both  as  a  suffi- 
cient statement  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  as  a  constitutional  law  of  Cliris- 
tian  liberty,  so  that  opinions  which  are  not  in  conflict  with  it  may  be 
freely  held  without  prejudice  to  the  Christianity  of  him  who  holds  them." 
No  consentient  action  of  the  Christian  church  has  ever  repealed  that 
unanimous  decree,  and  not  only  are  the  truths  expressed  in  that  symbol 
held  by  the  immense  majoi*ity  of  Christians,  but  the  separated  bodies  of 
Christians  are  at  one  in  that  faith,  though  at  one  in  hardly  anything  else. 
In  his  analysis  of  this  august  document,  the  lecturer  shows  its  significant 
silences  as  well  as  affirmations.  The  Nicene  Creed  is  the  touchstone  of 
error,  and  reveals  the  citadel  of  Christianity.  It  made  Christianity  unas- 
sailable on  any  possible  ground  of  scientific  discovery,  or  on  any  conceiva- 
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ble  ground  of  critical  research.  It  excluded  false  philosophies  of  the 
Divine  Decrees  and  presumptuous  doctrines  of  future  punishment  It 
neither  set  forth  nor  allowed  scientific  schemes  of  the  plan  of  salvation, 
nor  any  hard  and  fast  theories  of  the  operations  of  divine  grace,  either 
directly  to  the  personal  soul,  or  mediately  through  the  sacraments.  In 
two  concluding  lectures,  Dr.  Fulton  argues  that  the  triune  Grod  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  the  only  God  which  modem  science  has  left  it  possible  to 
believe  in ;  and  he  demands  that  Christianity  be  subjected  to  a  process  of 
rigorous  verification.  In  other  words,  destructive  criticism  leaves  the 
vital  evidences  untouched. 

This  book  will  be  found  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  helpful  to  all  ear- 
nest men.  Seekers  after  Christian  unity  should  read  it.  Strong  and  dear 
presentations  of  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it  is  not,  are  now  in  order. 
A  good  statement  is  a  good  argument,  and  this  is  one.  The  weak  points 
in  the  book  are  that  the  author  fails  to  point  out  that  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
absolutely  silent  as  to  any  theory  of  church  government,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  theory  of  the  sect  to  which  the  lecturer  belongs,  and  which 
he  stoutly  champions,  is  apparently  in  direct  contravention  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  The  boastful  statement  (p.  84),  "Our 
church  stands  firmly  by  the  church  of  the  first  centuries/'  seems  little 
better  than  the  average  boast  of  the  other  sects ;  and  until  "  our  church  " 
actually  respects  the  discipline  of  other  churches,  and  modifies  its  sacra- 
mentarianism,  it  wiU  scarcely  prove  itself  the  irenarch  of  the  coming  cen- 
turies. 

Wm.  Eliot  Griffis. 
Sbawmut  Chttbch,  Boston. 

Bona  of  Ood.  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.  D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker. 
$1.50. 

These  are  thoroughly  bright,  fresh,  and  invigorating  sermons.  There 
is  not  a  dull,  conventional,  or  professional  page  in  them.  It  might  be 
said,  indeed,  that  their  life  is  intellectual  rather  than  spiritual,  and  that 
the  preacher  seems  to  address  himself  rather  to  the  theological  problems 
than  to  the  moral  needs  of  the  day.  Yet  this  is  perhaps  rather  a  ques- 
tion of  method  than  of  aim.  The  sins  of  the  world  are  perhaps  to  be 
reached,  in  the  preacher's  opinion,  by  inculcating  right  views  of  the  great 
questions  of  religion.  But  the  intellectual  atmosphere  is,  as  a  whole, 
clear  aud  bracing.  Both  style  and  thought  are  manly  and  straightfor- 
ward. The  preacher  has  unwittingly  drawn  his  own  portrait  ^^  To  pre- 
serve unbroken  the  continued  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  centuries,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  -—  to  think  with  it,  feel  with  it,  hope  with  it,  speak  its  speech,  and 
share  its  spirit,  —  this  it  is  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  to-day.  The 
most  fatal  thing  which  can  befall  him  is  a  doubt  of  the  spiritual  capacity 
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of  his  own  generation  "  (p.  230).  Dr.  McConnell  is  eminently  a  preacher 
of  to-day,  a  reader  of  its  science  and  its  philosophy,  a  student  of  its  social 
problems,  and  in  touch  with  thoughtful  men  of  the  world.  He  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  ranking  it  with  the  Reformation,  as  '*  an  enor- 
mous step  forward  in  the  knowledge  of  Grod"  (p.  138).  Copemicos 
"  changed  the  Christian  religion "  (p.  190) ;  the  spirit  of  Democracy 
has  brought  about  "  a  similar  change  in  the  very  substance  of  religion  " 
(p.  223). 

The  theological  position  of  the  preacher  is  very  dear.  He  is  of  the 
Broad  Church,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  its  left  side.  There  are  times, 
indeed,  at  which  he  is  not  quite  as  outspoken  as  we  could  wish.  He  evi- 
dently believes  strongly  in  a  visible  Church,  and  wishes  to  remain  in  it. 
It  is  '*  the  body  of  Christ,'*  the  organization  in  which  his  spirit  dwells. 
*^  Humanity,  under  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  is  slowly  produ- 
cing righteousness.  This  righteousness  becomes  organic  in  the  Church  " 
(p.  144).  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  always  been  the  reforming 
agency  of  the  world  (p.  35).  Yet  we  are  told  (p.  130),  in  words  which 
seem  closer  to  historical  facts,  that  **  her  machinery  is  not  adjusted  pri- 
marily to  carry  forward  reforms,  but  to  produce  and  conserve  in  individ- 
uals the  spirit  which  leads  to  work  for  humanity."  Again  :  "  The  Divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Church  will  never  be  indicated  by  emphasizing 
its  separation  fi'om  the  world,  nor  by  tracing  up  her  title-deeds  in  the 
spirit  of  an  attorney  or  conveyancer"  (p.  144). 

As  to  miracles,  Christians  '^  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  accept  blindly 
the  literal  reality  of  everything  in  profane  or  sacred  literature  which 
claims  to  be  a  supernatural  portent.  But  they  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  at  certain  times  and  for  certain  well-defined  purposes,  there 
have  occurred  what  the  materialist  calls  *  divine  incursions.* "  These 
^^  clustered  about  the  time  and  place  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Gradually  the 
spiritual  disturbance  subsided.  It  had  swept  through  the  universe  as  an 
electric  storm  illuminates  the  northern  sky,  deflects  the  normal  currents 
of  earth,  and  sinks  again  into  wonted  equilibrium  "  (p.  82).  But  Coper- 
nicus has  made  many  miracles  harder  to  believe  than  they  formerly  were. 
Such  portents  as  the  stopping  of  the  sun  and  moon  over  Gibeon  '^  stagger 
the  imagination  of  the  Christian  faith."  <'  The  holy  Scripture  lays  more 
stress  upon  our  faith  than  it  did  upon  the  faith  of  our  forefathers" 
(p.  192). 

But  it  is  in  regard  to  Christ  that  Dr.  McConnell's  words  are  most  sig* 
nificant  Starting  from  the  genealogy  in  Luke,  which  begins  with  Jesus, 
and  ends  with  *^  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God,"  he  says :  ^'  The  third 
chapter  of  St.  Luke  contains  the  strangest  family-tree  ever  erected.  Its 
root  is  God ;  its  stem  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  fruit  is  Jesus.  There  is  no  break  in  the  descent  anywhere.  There  is 
no  intimation  in  the  record  anywhere  that  at  some  point  a  new  kind  of 
being  has  come  in.     The  author  seems  to  assume  wi^  the  strongest  sim- 
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plicity  that  all  the  persons  named  are  of  the  sanid  dpecies.^*  When  Jesus, 
descrihes  himself  as  the  '*  Son  of  man  "  and  the  ^^  Son  of  God,*'  "  we  misSi 
the  point  when  we  think  of  this  heing  true  only  of  Him.  On  the  contrar^i^' 
the  burden  of  His  life  was  that  men  would  not  see  that  it  was  true  of  alll 
men.  The  double  revelation  of  Jesus  is,  if  one  may  use  the  phrases  with^ 
out  being  misapprehended,  the  humanness  of  God,  and  the  divineness  o£ 
man  **  (Sermon  1.).  These  words  may  be  compared  with  Dr.  Channing's. 
('*  Works,"  p.  313) :  "  The  mind  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  hearer,  and  youu- 
mind  are  of  one  family,  nor  was  there  anything  in  his  of  which  you  haiK^ 
not  the  principle,  the  capacity,  the  promise  in  yourself."  Dr.  McConndl 
also  denies  the  common  evangelical  idea  that  Jesus  introduced  ^^  a  mori^ 
potent  opposing  force  .  .  .  which  beats  back  and  reverses  tlie  natmral 
movements  of  life  and  man.  .  .  .  Jesus*  work  was  to  uncover  a  spiritual 
energy  which  had  always  been  at  work,  and  which  had  never  been  alto- 
gether without  witnesses"  (p.  153). 

To  all  who  admire  vigorous,  fresh  treatment  of  the  theological  questions 
of  the  day  on  the  Christian  side,  these  sermons  may  be  most  emphatically 
recommended. 

WiujAM  H.  Lyon. 

All  Sovlb*  Church,  Roxbury. 

Ethical  Christianity.    A  Series  of  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  Price  Huohks, 
M.  A.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     «1.25. 

If  one  can  read  these  sermons  in  sympathy  with  the  manly  and 
wholesome  impulses  out  of  which  they  camey  keeping  his  critical  faculty 
well  in  subjection,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  helpful  &nd 
inspiring.  The  glow  of  generous  feeling  often  reminds  one  of  Frederic  W. 
Robertson.  But  we  miss  the  clear-cut  preeision  of  Robertson's  thought. 
In  feeling  Mr.  Hughes  is  as  broad ;  but  in  thinking  he  is  as  narrow  as 
'*  General "  Booth.  In  attempting  to  expound  at  the  same  time  ''  the 
core  of  Christianity, "  and  what  he  calls  ^<  Ethical  Christianity, "  Mr. 
Hughes  entangles  himself  and  his  readers  in  a  network  of  non  sequiturs. 
For  the  <*  core  of  Christianity  "  is  to  him  a  total  surrender  to  Christ  as 
the  Son  of  God  —  a  surrender  of  mind,  soul,  and  body,  which  can  be 
made  possible  only  by  a  miracle  of  grace.  '^  We  must  put  ourselves  and 
all  that  we  possess  as  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  Christ  as  the  Jesuit 
puts  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grenend  of  his  order."  He  says,  again, 
that  ^^  nothing  could  be  more  unscientific  or  unphilosophical  than  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  Satan,  a  personal  spirit  of  evil."  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  quote  passages,  after  this,  to  show  that  Mr.  Hughes*  ^^  Eth- 
ical Christianity  *'  resolves  itself  into  the  old  Paleyan  doctrine  of  right  as 
simply  "  the  will  of  God.**  Having  settled  on  this  basis,  he  feels  free  to 
trust  his  generous  impulses,  and  does  so  to  the  detriment  of  his  consis- 
tency. He  scouts  the  notion  that  orthodox  thinking  is  essential,  or  that 
we  are  required  simply  to  imitate  the  actions  of  Jesus,  and  he  takes  great 
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pleasure  in  the  good  deeds  of  unregenerate  men.  He  believes  in  God  as 
.the  Universal  Father.  His  sympathy  for  man  is  inclusive.  His  spirit  is 
itolerant,  and  in  tiying  to  get  at  the  heart  of  modern  social  problems  he 
fshows  himself  to  have  hopes  for  man  upon  the  earth,  here  and  now. 
*^hich  must  of  necessity  bring  him  into  working  sympathy  with  many 
-who  cannot  understand,  much  less  accept,  his  mystical  interpretation  of 
<<]!hristianity. 

George  Batchelor. 


'Theodor  ChriBtlieb,  D.  D.,  of  Bonn.  Memoir  by  his  Widow  :  and  Ser- 
mons, translated  by  T.  Y.  Kinosbttry  and  Samuel  Gareatt.  New  York  : 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    S2.00. 

Among  the  leadecs  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  Theodor 
•Christlieb  occupied  a  foremost  position.  He  was  an  incisive  and  eloquent 
preacher,  a  believer  of  pronounced  and  positive  faith,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  and  enthusiastic  advocates  of  Christian  missions  the  nine> 
teenth  century  has  known.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  the  public  to  know 
more  clearly  the  personal  history  and  life  of  the  man,  and  the  steps  by 
which  he  rose  from  the  fireside  of  a  country  parish  to  such  a  command- 
.  ing  position  in  the  religious  world. 

This  sympathetic  memoir,  written  by  his  widow,  gives  a  pleasant  and 
interesting  sketch  of  his  career.  Bom  in  the  year  1833  in  Birkenfeld, 
in  WUrtemberg,  where  his  father  held  the  post  of  village  pastor,  he  was 
•consecrated  from  childhood  by  the  pioas  prayers  of  his  parents  to  his 
Master's  service.  A  well-worn  Bible  potuiie-book  was  the  companion  of 
his'  early  days.  The  bracing  mountain  air  of  the  Black  Forest  strengtli- 
<«ned  his  physique,  and  its  picturesque  scenery  stimulated  his  spiritual 
emotions.  The  fragrance  of  his  childhood'^  forest  home,  indeed,  ^ve 
-freshness  and  flavor  to  his  speech  and  writings  all  through  life.  At  the 
.age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Tubingeiu  He  prepared  for  the  uni- 
versity at  Maulbronn,  and  by  his  studious  work  and  fine  abilities  secured 
for  himself  a  free  scholarship  at  Tubingen,  where  he  entered  the  theo- 
'logical  department.  The  two  prominent  professors  at  Tttbingen  at  this 
-time  were  Baur  and  Beck.  The  critical  and  iconoclastic  work  of  Baur 
only  repelled  the  devout  young  student ;  but  the  strong  orthodox  piety 
-and  wide  erudition  of  Beck  gained  the  strongest  influence  over  him. 
Ohristlieb's  trial-sermon  in  his  last  year  at  the  university  aroused  glowing 
anticipations  of  his  coming  career  as  a  preacher.  His  full,  rich  and 
musical  voice,  the  ease  and  grace  of  his  delivery,  and  the  deep  earnest- 
ness and  heart-felt  unction  Uiat  he  exhibited  marked  him  at  once  as  a 
natural  orator,  destined  to  be  an  ornament  of  the  Grerman  pulpit  After 
his  graduation,  he  first  taught  in  France,  and  served  as  pastor  of  a 
country  church  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  till  a  call  to  London  placed 
him  over  an  incipient  German  congregation  on  the  north  side  of  the  great 
English  metropolis.     The  schoolroom  where  the  meetings  were  at  first 
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held  became  too  small  for  the  congregation  which  his  eloquence  and 
earnestness  drew  together,  and  a  neat  church  was  soon  erected. 

It  was  ChristlieVs  seven  years  of  work  here  in  Islington  that  gave  him 
his  wide  acqaaintance  with  English  foreign  missions,  and  aroused  in  him 
that  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  work  of  all  nations,  all  over  the 
globe,  which  later  was  to  bear  such  noble  fruit.  Here,  in  London,  also, 
he  began  his  studies  and  lectures  in  defense  of  Christian  faith  and  in 
combating  the  varied  forms  of  "  modern  skepticism "  which  have  made 
his  name  so  well  known  to  both  English  and  Grerman  readers.  In  1865< 
at  the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Wtirtemberg,  he  returned  to  Germany  to 
take  the  living  of  Frederickshaven,  where  the  court  and  royal  family 
would  be  his  hearers  during  the  summer  season.  After  three  successful 
years  of  work  here,  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  preacher,  and  trainer  of 
youth  had  so  increased  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  to  the  professorship  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 
at  Bonn.  Thither  he  removed  in  1868,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  university.  The  work  was  thoroughly  congenial  to 
]um.  Here  he  wrote  his  most  important  book,  "Modem  Doubt  and 
Christian  Belief,"  and  gave  the  young  men  preparing  for  the  Christian 
ministry  the  inspiration  of  his  glowing  zeal  and  the  wise  fruits  of  his 
experience  and  practical  sagacity.  He  had  an  open  ear  and  S3rmpathetic 
heart  for  all  about  him  ;  he  was  called,  like  Tholuck,  *<  the  father  of  the 
students." 

Not  content  with  his  professional  routine,  he  threw  himself  with  f ei^ 
vent  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of  Christian  missions ;  organized  associa- 
tions devoted  to  this  cause,  and  also  branches  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance; founded  the  '*  Universal  Missionary  Magazine,"  and  later 
established  an  institute  for  training  lay  evangelists,  men  who,  though 
without  university  training,  had  'yet  the  faith  and  zeal  to  spread  the 
gospel  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the*  overgrown  parishes  of  the 
large  Grerman  cities.  This  last  innovation  drew  upon  him  a  storm  of 
criticism  and  opposition ;  but  the  early  prejudices  that  the  enterprise  met 
were  ultimately  lived  down,  and  the  system  proved  itself  a  most  practi- 
cal and  effective  instrumentality  in  strengthening  the  cause  of  religion 
among  the  common  people. 

Professor  Christlieb's  broad  Christian  sympathies  were  a  recognized 
force  in  fostering  international  fellowsldp  between  the  evangelical 
churches  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  his  clear  and  eloquent  ad- 
dresses before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  both  secured  him  a  warm  recep- 
tion in  the  United  States  on  his  visit  here,  and  gave  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Had  his  IL^e  been  spared  a  little 
longer,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  promoted  by  the  young 
Emperor  William  to  a  stiU  more  important  post  at  Berlin ;  but,  while  he 
seemed  in  the  prime  of  strength  and  health,  his  physical  powers  suddenly 
began  to  fail,  a  secret  cancer  preying  upon  his  vitals.     His  sufferings 
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were  borue  with  great  patience  and  a  serene  trust  and  resignation ;  but^ 
before  the  last  and  most  painful  stage  was  reached,  a  stroke  of  appplexy, 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1889,  gave  hb  spirit  an  easy  release. 

The  sermons  annexed  to  the  Memoir  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  and 
intelligently  translated,  and,  without  doubt,  they  were  selected  with  good 
judgment.  Nevertheless,  they  will  disappoint  the  reader  who  expects  to 
find  in  them  justification  for  Dr.  ChristlieVs  high  reputation.  They 
exhibit  little  thought  or  learning  or  originality.  Chiistlieb  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  distinctive  spirit  of  our  age ;  and  his  fervid  exhortations 
whirl  and  glow  in  a  purely  dogmatic  or  sentimental  sphere,  quite  out- 
side the  circle  of  modem  interests.  But  the  source  of  his  power  lay  in 
quite  another  direction  —  in  the  man*s  magnetic  personality,  intensity  of 
emotion,  positiveness  of  conviction,  and  wonderful  power  of  communicat- 
ing his  own  moral  and  spiritual  earnestness  to  his  audience,  and  kindling 
in  them  the  same  flame  of  faith  and  hope  that  burned  in  his  own  breast. 
Hb  personal  convictions  clung  to  the  gospel  in  the  traditional  form  en- 
deared to  him  by  early  association.  He  belonged  to  the  church  militant, 
and  believed  that  the  live  Christian  should  not  sit  still  with  folded  hands^ 
or  merely  stand  on  the  defensive,  but  should  be  ever  moving  forward  on 
the  outworks  of  sin  and  unbelief.  He  was  a  great  spiritual  dynamo  to 
rouse  the  sleeping  and  formal  ecclesiasticism  of  his  generation  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  duties  and  opportunities,  and,  as  such,  has  left  behind 
him  an  example  of  courage,  energy  and  aggressive  activity  in  the  cause 
of  Christianity  by  which  Germany  cannot  but  be  greatly  benefited. 

Jamrs  T.  Bixby. 
tonkkbs,  n.  y. 

The  Autobiography  of  Isaac  MTilUams,  B.  D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 

Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Edited  by  his  Brother-in-Law,  the  Yen.  Sir 

George  Prbvost,  late  Archdeacon   of  Gloucester.    Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  publication  is  to  throw  some  further  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  If  it  has  not  this  justification, 
it  has  not  any,  for  the  Oxford  Movement  absorbed  everything  in  Mr. 
Williams'  personality  that  was  of  public  interest,  as  the  writing  of  Latin 
verses  absorbed  everything  distinctive  in  his  academic  years  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford.  It  was  contact  with  the  Eebles  that  first  gave  his  life  a  turn 
to  serious  things,  and  his  love  and  admiration  for  both  John  and  Thomas, 
as  evidenced  by  these  pages,  was  more  pronounced  than  for  any  others, 
not  even  Newman  excepted.  Williams  knew  them  and  Hurrell  Froude 
for  some  time  before  he  met  Newman.  The  uncertainty  of  Newman's 
standing  for  a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Tractarian  Move- 
ment comes  out  clearly  in  a  letter  of  Thomas  Eeble's,  objecting  to  New- 
man's liberal  principles,  and  the  advice  of  a  friend  warning  Mr.  Williams 
against  the  Kebles,  and  recommending  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of 
Newman  as  a  soundly  evangelical  person. 
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There  is  here  the  same  disproportion  in  the  personal  impression  made 
by  Hurrell  Fronde  and  the  accounts  of  his  sayings  and  doings  that 
is  marked  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the  Tractarian  set  He  is  never 
spoken  of  withoat  admiration,  and  seldom  quoted  as  otherwise  than 
noisy,  arrogant,  and  superficial.  He  said  to  Williams :  *^  Isaac,  we  must 
make  a  row  in  the  world.  Why  should  we  not  ?  "  To  make  a  row,  to 
do  something  striking,  histrionic,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  end  of  this 
showy  and  unscrupulous  talker,  whose  lack  of  spiritual  perception  comes 
out  plainly  in  his  estimate  of  Eeble's  **  Christian  Tear."  Neither  Wil- 
liams nor  Froude  cared  for  it,  and  Froude  objected  to  its  publication. 
**  People  will  take  Keble  for  a  Alethodist,"  he  said.  When  it  was  pub- 
lished it  was  much  too  delicate  meat  for  the  Anglican  stomach,  and  the 
editor  of  this  volume  informs  us  that  he  bought  ten  copies  to  encourage 
the  slow  sale.  But  the  ecclesiastical  apathy  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  spiritual.  Mr.  Williams  furnishes  an  amusing  proof  of  this.  On 
Saints'  days  he  "  was  often  nearly  the  only  one  in  church  listening  to  the 
usual  hack  preacher,"  who  once  said  to  a  scholar  of  Trinity,  "  1  wonder 
what  Williams  so  much  admires  in  me ;  he  is  the  only  person  in  the 
University  who  comes  to  my  sermons  on  Saints*  days.  It  is  very  com- 
plimentary of  him,  but  it  puts  me  to  a  little  trouble,  for  I  am  obliged  to 
look  out  for  sermons  on  the  day."  It  was  no  compliment  to  him,  but 
it  was  one  of  two  or  three  of  the  weak  and  faint  beginnuigs  of  that 
multiplication  of  church  services  to  which  the  Anglican  revival  finally 
attained. 

The  beginnings  of  other  things  are  here  set  down,  some  of  them  pro- 
vocative of  a  smile,  should  one  allow  his  sense  of  humor  to  invade  these 
sacred  walks.  Thus,  for  example,  we  hear  that  Thomas  Keble  read  from 
a  little  prayer-book  to  save  his  big  one  when  he  took  to  daily  services. 
John  Keble  and  Newman  next  did  so  for  the  same  reason,  and  Newman 
was  obliged  to  hold  the  book  close  to  his  eyes ;  whereupon  all  the  neo- 
phytes must  go  and  do  likewise,  and  because  he  read  the  service  rapidly 
they  must  do  that  also :  even  so  subtle  is  the  evolution  of  ecclesiastical 
absurdity.  As  in  these  lesser  things,  so  in  the  more  important,  it  is 
evident  from  this  book  that  the  beginnings  of  the  Oxford  Movement  were 
antecedent  to  Newman's  interest  in  it  and  control  of  it.  That  his  con- 
trol of  it,  in  the  period  of  his  most  positive  ascendency,  was  less  real  than 
apparent  is  evident  from  various  particulars.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that,  of  the  Tractarians  proper,  Newman  was  the  only  one  who 
^  went  over  to  the  Roman  Church.  Of  these  Tractarians  proper,  Mr. 
Williams  makes  out  fourteen.  Those  who  went  to  Rome  were  younger 
men,  like  Ward  and  Oakeley,  who  attached  themselves  to  Newman, 
hurried  him  forward,  and  in  their  impatience  got  to  Rome  before  him  in 
several  instances.  These  facts  would  seem  to  justify  the  writer's  infer- 
ence that  Newman's  influence  was  much  greater  with  his  juniors  and 
inferiors  than  with  those  meeting  him  as  equals  in  both  age  and  mind. 
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A  certain  distrost  of  him  was  inseparable  from  the  admiration  of  the 
latter  class.  Williams'  own  admiration  and  affection  for  him  were  very 
great,  and  continued  till  Williams'  death  in  1865,  as  did  their  inter- 
course ;  but  he  could  not  but  distrust  Newman's  eagerness  for  sensible 
effect,  the  restlessness  of  his  intellect,  his  suppression  of  his  domestic 
affections  and  his  demand  for  a  like  course  in  others.  In  these  repre- 
sentations of  Newman  we  find  a  sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others 
inconsistent  with  a  genuine  self-respect  A  single  adverse  criticism  of 
his  poems  stopped  his  verae-writing  altogether,  if  we  except  the  *'  Dream 
of  Gerontius,"  and  even  that  was  dropped  into  his  waste-basket  after  it 
was  written,  and  then  saved  by  happy  chance.  Mr.  Williams  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Churchmen  among  the  Tractarians  all 
remained  Anglicans.  Newman,  the  only  one  whose  antecedents  had 
been  Evangelical,  was  the  only  one  to  go  to  Rome,  —  a  fact  which 
argues  both  the  restlessness  of  his  mind  and  the  binding  force  of  a 
tradition. 

This  nearer  view  of  the  Tractarian  Movement  does  not  enhance  its 
value  in  our  eyes.  Mr.  Williams'  own  part  in  it  was  considerable. 
His  tract  80,  "  Reserve  in  Religious  Teaching,"  was  the  object  of  hardly 
less  animadversion  than  Newman's  tract  90.  He  suggests  that  Newman 
found  in  it  some  excuse  for  keeping  back  his  Roman  Catholic  opinions 
after  they  were  clearly  formed.  But  in  general  these  pages  are  con- 
vincing of  Newman's  sincere  desire  and  strenuous  endeavor  to  remain  an 
Anglican.  The  charges  of  duplicity  that  his  brother  Francis  has  brought 
against  him  are  again  disproved,  —  a  quite  unnecessary  slaying  of  the 
slain.  It  is  "  significant  of  much  "  that  he  wrote  to  Williams  in  1863 
that  the  Anglican  Church  upheld  far  more  truth  in  England  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  did  or  could. 

John  W.  Chadwick. 

Brookltic. 


The  Blements  of  Ethios.    By  J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.  A.    Pp.  239.    London  : 
John  Murray.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sods.    81.00. 

The  author  of  this  carefully  written  University  Extension  Manual 
modestly  tells  us  in  his  preface  that,  '<  though  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
most  recent  phases  of  ethical  problems,"  he  does  not  profess  ''  to  treat 
them  in  an  original  manner,  but  merely  to  apply  to  their  solution  ideas 
which,  owing  to  the  labors  of  the  best  thinkers  of  our  own  time  and 
country,  are  now  common  property."  The  reader,  however,  who  happens 
to  be  at  all  versed  in  ethical  literature  will  speedily  discover  that  among 
the  ^^  best "  thinkers  only  those  are  included  whose  thought  on  moral  ques- 
tions proceeds  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Hegel,  and  followed  by  T.  H. 
Green,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Professor  E.  Caird,  and  Professor  J.  Dewey ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  book  is  an  able  attempt  to  popularize  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "  idealist "  or  "  Hegelian  "  theory  of  ethics.     As  soeh,  it  is 
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a  welcome  and  valuable  piece  of  good,  honest  work ;  but  as  a  manaal  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  men  or  women  who  are  beginning  the  study 
of  ethics,  it  is  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  it  is  likely  to  give  to 
many  of  its  readers  the  false  impression  that  the  leading  views  set  forth 
in  the  book  are  views  in  respect  to  which  there  is  pretty  general  agree- 
ment among  all  the  more  competent  authorities.  The  fact,  however,  is 
that  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  volume  the  doctrines  propounded 
are  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  well-weighed  conclusions  of  such 
thinkers  as  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  Dr.  James  Martineau,  and  the 
late  Hermann  Lotze.  This  being  the  case  it  appears  unfitting  and  mis- 
leading to  appropriate  the  expression,  **  the  best  thinkers  of  our  time,"  to 
one  particular  set  of  champions  in  the  present  field  of  ethical  controversy. 
This  objection  would  have  been  to  a  large  extent  neutralized  if  Mr.  Mnir- 
head  had  given  tolerably  full  accounts  of  those  ethical  theories  which  are 
opposed  to  hb  own.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  not  done  so ;  and, 
in  regard  to  intuitional  theories  especially,  his  treatment  of  them  bears  no 
proportion  to  their  intrinsic  importance  and  influence ;  such  striking  and 
profound  analyses  of  our  moral  consciousness  as  are  presented  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Butler  and  of  Dr.  Martineau  being  thought  worthy  of 
no  further  notice  than  two  or  three  slight  references  in  brief  footnotes. 

In  one  rather  important  respect  the  present  Manual  deviates  from  the 
course  followed  in  the  larger  works  on  which  it  is  founded ;  for  while 
Green,  in  his  "  Prolegomena,"  and  Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  '^  Ethical  Studies," 
early  initiate  their  readers  into  that  Hegelian  metaphysics  of  knowledge 
and  will  with  which  their  ethics  is  inextricably  bound  up,  Mr.  Muirhead 
endeavors  to  keep  ethics  and  metaphysics  as  far  as  possible  apart. 
Accordingly,  the  first  of  the  five  books,  of  which  his  volume  is  composed, 
is  devoted  to  an  ingenious,  but  hardly  successful,  attempt  to  represent 
ethics  as  a  science  which  can  be  profitably  discussed  apai*t  from  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  philosophy  of  the  universe.  He  admits  that  this  so- 
called  science  of  conduct  is  after  all  but  a  partial  and  abstract  account  of 
the  matter,  and  so  finds  himself  compelled  to  crowd  into  a  short  chapter, 
at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a  far  too  brief  description  of  that  Hegelian 
doctrine  of  the  relation  of  thought  to  reality  which  is  so  elaborately  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  book  of  Green's  **  Prolegomena." 

The  second  book  in  the  Manual  treats  of  '*  The  Object  of  Moral  Judg- 
ment," and  lays  down  the  sound  doctrine  that  this  object  is  voluntary 
action.  On  this  matter  the  idealists  and  intuitionalists  are  quite  at  one. 
This,  however,  of  necessity  leads  to  the  further  question,  What  is  Will  ? 
and  at  this  point  the  two  schools  at  once  part  company.  In  his  account 
of  the  Will  and  its  freedom,  Mr.  Muirhead  simply  follows  Green,  and 
seriously  assures  his  readers  that  to  regard  human  nature  as  so  consti- 
tuted that  a  man  could  possibly  have  left  undone  the  sin  for  which  he 
reproaches  himself  is  to  undermine  all  human  responsibility.  Human 
responsibility,  we  are  told,  is  only  compatible  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
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man's  self  is  nothing  more  than  bis  character,  and  that  as  liis  character  in 
every  stage  of  its  development  can  manifest  itself  (i.  e.,  can  vnll)  in  only 
one  way,  the  growth  of  that  character  for  good  or  ill  admits  of  no  possi- 
ble alternative.  As  Green  says,  *^  the  determination  of  the  will  might  be 
different,  but  only  through  the  man's  being  different.*'  The  idealist  thus 
inverts  the  ordinary  view,  which  surely  is  that  man  would  not  be  a  fitting 
subject  either  for  moral  approbation  or  reprobation  were  it  not  for  the 
assumed  fact  that  in  all  crises  of  temptation  it  was  open  to  him  to  have 
decided  otherwise.  For  a  critical  discussion  of  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween  Libertarians  and  Determinists,  Mr.  Muirhead  refers  his  readers  to 
Professor  Sidgwick  and  to  Green,  but  he  strangely  forgets  to  mention 
the  much  fuller  and  more  searching  treatment  of  this  subject  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Martineau's  **  Study  of  Religion." 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Dr.  Martineau  deals  expressly  with 
the  fallacy  involved  in  the  assertion  that  the  self  is  the  character,  and 
shows  that  both  language  and  the  common  consciousness  of  mankind  de- 
clare that  the  true  account  of  human  nature  is  that  the  self  hcu  its  char- 
acter, and  that  therefore  it  is  open  to  man,  by  his  own  free  acts  of  moral 
self-determination,  to  improve  or  deteriorate  his  character. 

From  this  unsatisfactory  section  of  Mr.  Mnirhead's  treatise,  it  is  a  most 
agreeable  change  to  pass  to  the  third  book,  in  which  be  examines  with 
much  acnteness  that  school  of  thought  which  maintains  that  the  Ethical 
End  is  Pleasure.  Bishop  Butler's  epoch-making  doctrine,  that  man  has 
many  other  desires  than  the  desire  for  pleasure,  is  here  indorsed  and  very 
ably  developed.  Particularly ^clear  and  forcible,  too,  is  Mr.  Mnirhead's 
exposure  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MiU's  fallacious  attempt  to  establish  a  legitimate 
passage  from  Egobtic  Hedonism  to  Utilitarianism  on  the  ground  that 
pleasures  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  amount.  But  the  most  original  fea- 
ture in  the  Manual  is  the  treatment  of  Evolutionary  Hedonism,  which  in- 
volves the  criticism  of  the  ethical  views  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Muirhead's  account  that  Mr.  S.  Alexan- 
der's work,  on  '<  Moral  Order  and  Progress,"  falls  also  into  this  category. 
This  fact  that  Mr.  Alexander,  who  formerly  studied  under  Green  at  Bal^ 
liol,  has  now  given  up  the  idealist  theory,  coupled  with  the  circumstance 
that  Mr.  Muirhead's  sympathies  go  a  long  way  with  Mr.  Alexander's 
views,  suggests  the  question  whether  the  present  drift  of  neo-Hegelian 
ethics  is  not  in  this  direction. 

In  the  fourth  book  Mr.  Muirhead  expounds  his  own  theory.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  idealist  ethics  is  that  of ''  self-realization."  The 
reason  of  man  gradually  reveals  to  him  that  in  his  nature  there  appear  to 
be  two  selves  or  two  lives.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  self  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  separate  individual,  which  seeks  its  own  private  advan- 
tage and  gratification ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  what  may  be  called 
an  infinite  self,  which  more  and  more  unfolds  its  resources  and  desires  as 
the  individual  devotes  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  a^d  practically 
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realizes  his  essential  spiritual  unity  with  his  fellow-men.  Out  of  the 
realized  relationship  of  these  two  selves,  or  lives,  to  each  other  grows  the 
moral  order  and  progress  of  the  world.  In  Mr.  Muirhead's  own  words : 
^*  Wherever  we  have  moral  judgment  approving  a  line  of  conduct  as 
good,  whether  among  the  rudest  hand  of  savages  or  in  those  circles 
which  in  the  most  hi^y  moralized  countries  in  the  world  recognize 
the  highest  moral  standard,  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  a  more  or  less  con- 
sciously recognized  contract  between  a  permanent  and  a  transient  self ; 
between  the  satisfaction  of  a  higher,  or  true  self,  and  of  a  lower,  or 
apparent  one"  (p.  195).  To  inquire  how  far  this  conflict  of  higher 
and  lower  desires  is  of  itself  adequate  to  explain  the  consciousness  of 
moral  obligation,  and  what  is  the  relation  of  this  gradually  advancing 
social  ideal  to  a  philosophical  theory  of  the  cosmos,  would  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  due  limits  of  this  notice  into  a  full  criticism  of  idealist  ethics 
in  general.  We  conclude  with  the  hearty  recognition  that  Mr.  Muir- 
head*s  treatise,  if  not  altogether  fitted  for  an  elementary  text  book,  is  cer- 
tainly an  admirable  exposition  of  the  ethical  theory  of  an  important 
philosophical  school,  and  will  be  read  by  the  advanced  student  with  much 
interest  and  advantage  even  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer, 
it  does  not  command  entire  assent. 

Chables  B.  Upton. 
Mamchkstsb  Nbw  Collegs,  OxroBD. 

The  Spirit  of  Bfodem  Philosophy :  an  Essay  in  the  Form  of  Lectures. 
By  JoeiAH  KoTCK,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
University.    Pp.  xv,  519.    Houghton,  Mifidiu  &  Co.    $2.50. 

If  Professor  Royce's  former  work  as  a  philosopher  has  to  any  one 
seemed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  fascination  with  his  own  dialectical  method 
somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  his  interest  in  the  conclusion  to  be 
attained,  that  impression  is  agreeably  dissipated  by  the  evident  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  of  the  present  essay.  Here  he  does  not  hesitate  to  avow, 
from  the  first,  the  ''presuppositions*'  which  he  expects  to  establish. 
He  says :  ''I  do  not  know  how  you  have  found  it,  but  for  my  part, 
as  I  have  read  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modern  authors  whose  in- 
telligence and  caution  I  most  value,  I  am  frequently  tormented  with 
their  tenderness  of  conscience  about  risking  a  statement  of  their  per- 
sonal beliefs.  They  have  been  driven  to  take  this  attitude,  no  doubt, 
through  the  warning  which  is  given  them  by  the  traditional  dogmatism 
of  certain  theolog^ns.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  it  is  what  a  man  by  chance 
believes,  not  what  he  does  not  believe,  that  enables  him  to  be  of  service 
to  his  fellows  as  a  thinker ;  and  whatever  fragment  of  knowledge  one 
may  possess  will  surely  remain  undiscovered,  unless  he  sometimes  ven- 
tures assertion  of  his  temperament  for  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be 
worth.  .  .  •  We  have  our  faith  in  life  ;  we  want  reflectively  to  estimate 
this  faith.  .  •  .  A  positive  philosophy  is  an  effort  to  express,  and   by 
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criticism  to  establish,  the  presuppositions  of  the  age  which  it  reflects 
upon." 

With  this  feeling  Professor  Royce  announces  himself  a  construetiTe 
idealist.  The  purpose  that  dominates  these  pages  is  to  show  the  eTola- 
tion,  in  modem  philosophy,  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism,  until  it  reaches 
the  position  of  competence  to  meet  and  interpret  the  conclusions  of 
modem  science.  ''  To  many  minds  idealism  appears  rather  the  outcome 
of  a  moral  enthusiasm  than  an  embodiment  of  a  cool  and  critical  scru- 
tiny of  the  world  as  it  is.  .  .  .  The  doctrine,  such  as  I  conceire  it  to 
be,  seems  to  me  rather  the  outcome  of  a  rigid  logical  analysis.  •  .  . 
Arbitrariness  in  our  interpretation  of  things  w  the  curse  of  immature 
idealism ;  but  mature  idealism  will  certainly  find  out  how  to  return  to 
an  order  as  fixed  and  supreme  as  was  Spinoza's  Substance.  .  •  .  The 
outer  world  is  indeed  show,  but  no  illusion ;  and  our  life  has  an  organic 
fixity,  a  lawful  completeness  about  it,  such  as  every  philosophy  longs 
for.  .  .  .  Why  we  are  bound  by  our  inner  nature  to  see  this  world  of 
sense-facts,  we  can  surely  never  say,  until  we  shall  have  first  learned  em- 
pirically what  sense-facts  we  are  bound  to  see.  This  only  science  can 
teach  us.  •  .  .  However  the  objective  world  may  appear  to  freer  spirits, 
or  however  it  ultimately  appears  to  the  Self  in  his  wholeness,  to  us  it 
must  appear,  for  the  first,  as  a  world  of  formed  and  well-categorized 
experience,  that  is,  as  a  world  of  orderly  universality." 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  our  author  traces,  with  as  little  techni- 
cality as  possible,  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  idealism  from  the 
seventeenth  century  down  to  the  present  day.  He  distinguishes  three 
periods.  The  first,  of  naturalism,  pure  and  simple,  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  seventeenth  century.  The  second  period  returned  to  the 
study  of  the  inner  world  of  man's  soul.  Its  beginnings  may  be  seen  in 
Locke ;  it  culminates  in  Kant's  *^  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  con- 
tinues through  fifty  years  of  post-Kantian  speculation.  The  third  period 
is  that  revival  of  philosophical  activity  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 

To  trace  briefly  the  process  of  this  development :  We  find  first  an 
estimate  of  the  world  as  a  hard-and-fast  fact,  a  world  of  geometrical 
certainty,  as  established  by  Galileo.  Descartes  tests  all  surety  by 
its  conformity  with  the  laws  of  his  own  thought,  —  his  innate  ideas. 
Spinoza  recognizes  one  sole  Substance,  characterized  by  both  extension 
and  thought,  and  adores  the  world  as  God's  eternal  order. 

Then  succeeds  a  period  which  questions  the  rigid  geometrical  certainty, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  divine  order,  —  a  period  of  doubt  Locke  de- 
nies the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  and  finds  only  sense-impressions  and 
reflection  upon  them.  Then,  says  Berkeley,  we  are  sure  only  of  the  im- 
pressions, and  have  no  proof  of  an  outer  world  corresponding  to  them. 
The  world  is  a  world  of  ideas.  They  are  God's  ideas,  and  we  are  face 
to  face  with  him.  Hume  also  accepts  Locke's  conclusion ;  but  he  admits 
no  realm  of  divine  ideas,  and  no  abstractions,  only  matte];ft  of  fact  and 
relations  of  ideas. 
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Now  arises  Kant,  the  destroyer  of  the  old  and  the  creator  of  the  new. 
He  discovers  that  all  truth  about  the  world  is  dependent  on  our  ideas  of 
space  and  time.  Nature  itself  is  conditioned  on  space  and  time ;  there- 
fore nature  is  no  outer  fact  at  all,  only  a  phenomenon  of  our  minds. 
Our  sensations,  indeed,  indicate  things  external  to  ourselves,  but  these 
things  can  never  be  known  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.  The  moral 
law  is  imperative,  binding  us  to  conform  to  the  rational  order,  and  it 
implies  a  Moral  Ruler,  whom  we  must  obey.  Our  world  is  simply  an 
orderly  system  in  the  mind  of  a  sane  thinker.  We  do  not  know  things 
in  themselves,  or  Grod  in  himself. 

Kant  is  followed  by  Fichte,  who  proceeds  to  discard  that  remnant  of 
an  outer  world  which  Kant  called  '^  things-in-themselves,"  and  recog- 
nizes these  sense-impressions  only  as  the  materials  for  moral  obedience, 
which  are  held  in  common  by  sane  minds.  The  ego  is  the  measure  and 
criterion  of  all.  The  universe  of  selves  constitutes  the  embodiment  of 
the  infinite  Reason.  This  is  ethical  idealism.  It  is  a  detour  from  the 
main  line  of  development ;  it  loses  hold  of  all  external  reality. 

Fichte  had  said  that  the  self  fashions  the  world  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion of  moral  ideas.  But  there  are  other  elements  in  human  nature 
besides  the  moral ;  there  is  passion,  sentiment,  imagination.  Why  should 
not  these  create  their  world  ?  Thus  arose  the  Romantic  School.  Schel- 
ling,  who  was  of  this  school,  came  to  see  that  Fichte  failed  in  not  recog- 
nizing the  medium  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  Ego,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  world  of  sense.  The  natural  order  must  be  the  auto- 
biography of  spirit. 

Hegel  also  recognizes  the  deeper  Self.  We  exist  only  as  we  are  rec- 
ognized by  our  deeper  Self.  All  consciousness  is  an  appeal  to  other  con- 
sciousness. Life  consists  in  the  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting  aims  and 
purposes.  The  infinite  Life  is  forever  differentiating  itself  in  the  finite. 
The  concrete  universal  constructs  the  differences  which  form  the  total 
organism  of  the  world. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  Schopenhauer.  To  him,  as  to  his  predeces- 
sors, the  world  is  a  world  of  ideas  only.  But  its  facts  must  be  learned 
by  experience.  Its  activity  can  be  known  only  after  the  similitude  of 
our  own  will.  There  is,  therefore,  a  World-Will,  who  makes  the  facts 
of  the  world  as  they  are,  simply  by  his  own  choice,  —  his  caprice.  This 
caprice  gives  a  world  of  conflicting  evils.  The  will  to  live  is  essentially 
eviL  But  Schopenhauer  prepares  the  way  for  modern  realism,  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  necessity  of  studying  the  world  as  it  is,  and  not  deducing  its 
facts  a  priori. 

So  far,  the  treatment  is  historical  and  analytic,  and  is  as  satisfactory 
as  can  be  expected  of  any  attempt  to  trace  a  definite  continuity  of 
thought  through  a  succession  of  thinkers  each  liable  to  the  modifications 
of  his  time  and  temperament.  The  remainder  of  the  book,  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part,  is  the  author's  original  discussion  of  the  modem 
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problems  of  science  and  religion,  and  is  especially  suggestive  in  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  lectures  which  follow  consider 
the  Outer  World  and  its  Paradox ;  the  Inner  World  and  its  Mean- 
ing ;  the  World  of  Description  and  the  World  of  Appreciation ;  and 
Optimism,  Pessimism,  and  the  Moral  Order.  The  author  develops  anew 
the  theory  already  made  familiar  to  us  in  his  '^Religious  Aspects  of 
Philosophy,"  in  which  he  shows  that  both  truth  and  error  alike  neces- 
sitate the  belief  in  a  larger  Reflective  Self  contemplating  an  objective 
reality  in  common  with  our  own  consciousness.  The  closing  lecture  con- 
tains  a  searching  criticism  of  our  religious  weaknesses,  and,  by  revealing 
the  depth  of  the  problem  of  evil,  leads  us  to  the  only  source  of  eternal 
strength  and  eternal  peace. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  spiritual 
philosophy  that  has  appeared  in  recent  times.  The  belief  that  the  whole 
system  of  nature,  with  its  real  objectivity,  is  a  world  of  ideas,  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  finite  consciousness,  but  held  in  the  mind  of  Him 
who  is  at  once  our  deeper  self,  and  the  Self  of  all  selves,  approves 
itself  more  and  more  to  rational  thought  as  a  truth  both  reasonable  and 
reassuring  to  our  faith. 

Jambs  C.  Pabsoxb. 


The  Real  Japan.    By  Henrt  Norman.    Pp.  vi.  634.    Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons.    $3.00. 

The  title  which  Mr.  Norman  gives  to  his  ^*  studies  of  contemporary 
Japanese  manners,  morals,  adminbtration  and  politics  **  implies  that  pre- 
vious writers  on  Japan  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  glamour  to  which 
all  sojourners  in  that  fascinating  land  have  been  subject,  and  that  there- 
fore no  true  picture  of  it  has  before  been  painted.  Yet  a  glance  through 
the  pages  of  ^^  The  Real  Japan  "  plainly  shows  that,  though  not  open  to 
this  censure  to  such  a  degree  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  is  by  nature  in- 
capable of  discrimination,  Mr.  Norman  himself  has  by  no  means  been 
able  to  withstand  the  charms  of  the  land  and  its  people.  He  also,  like 
Sir  Edwin  in  his  recent  gushing  farewell  to  America,  says  in  effect :  **  I 
went  to  Japan  her  friend  ;  I  come  away  her  champion,  her  servant,  her 
lover."  Apart  from  a  few  criticisms,  not  indeed  on  the  Japanese  people 
and  character,  but  on  the  baneful  influence  of  the  foreign  invasion,  to- 
gether with  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  survival  of  popular  superstitions 
(as  if  there  were  no  instances  of  the  kind  in  the  Western  world),  there 
is  nothing  in  the  book  which  justifies  the  title,  if  this  be  meant  to  convey 
the  impression  that  the  fascinations  of  the  land  had  been  overdrawn,  and 
that  the  other  and  darker  side  of  the  picture  needed  delineation.  No 
one,  always  excepting  the  tremulously  susceptible  Sir  Edwin,  seems  to 
have  surrendered  himself  so  completely  as  Mr.  Norman  to  the  glamour  of 
Japan.     All  the  things  which  make  a  sojourn  there  so  delightful  a  dream, 
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—  the  refinement  and  grace  o£  the  people,  the  atmosphere  of  kindliness  in 
which  even  the  lowliest  live,  the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  love  of  heauty 
which  everywhere  prevail,  and  the  thoughtfolness  in  little  things  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  universal  politeness  of  the  nation,  —  receive  from 
him  the  most  cordial  recognition  ;  and  the  total  impression  given  by  his 
estimate  is  that  this  picture  which  we  Occidentals  persist  in  saying  must 
be  merely  an  idealized  sketch  b,  after  all,  the  real  Japan. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  Japan  can  never  be  depicted  by  a  foreigner, 
even  though  the  attempt  be  made  by  a  long-time  resident  possessing  the 
amplest  powers  of  discrimination  and  portrayal.  Could  we  have  a  book 
from  Captain  Brmkley,  the  editor  of  the  "  Japan  Mail,'*  or  from  Professor 
B.  H.  Chamberlain,  —  the  two  men  most  competent  from  their  long  resi- 
dence and  their  trained  powers  of  observation,  —  something  like  a  glimpse 
of  the  reality  might  be  had,  albeit  they  are  both  ardent  lovers  of  their 
adopted  land.  But  they  are  the  very  persons  who  most  of  all  shrink 
from  giving  judgment,  because  of  the  bewildei-ing  complexities  and  con- 
tradictions which  the  Japanese  character  presents  to  those  who  have  made 
it  their  life  study.  The  real  situation  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  Miss 
£.  R.  Scidmore,  herself  a  long-time  resident,  who  says  in  her  **  Jinriki- 
sha  Days :  "  — 

The  Japanese  are  the  enigma  of  this  century  ;  tbe  most  inscrutable,  the 
most  paradoxical  of  races.  They  and  their  outward  surroundings  are  so  pic- 
turesque, theatrical,  and  artistic  that  at  moments  they  appear  a  nation  of  jm>- 
$eur$f  —  all  their  world  a  stage,  and  all  their  men  and  women  merely  players  ; 
a  trifling,  superficial,  fantastic  people  bent  on  nothing  but  pleasing  effects. 
Again,  the  Occidental  is  as  a  babe  before  the  deep  mysteries,  the  innate  wis- 
dom, the  philosophies,  the  art,  the  thought,  tbe  subtle  refinements  of  this  finest 
branch  of  tbe  yellow  race.  To  generalize,  to  epitomize,  is  impossible  ;  for  they 
are  so  opposite  and  contradictory,  so  unlike  all  other  Asiatic  peoples,  that  ana- 
logy fails.  They  are  at  once  the  most  sensitive,  artistic,  and  mercurial  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  the  most  impassible,  conventional,  and  stolid  ;  at  once  the  most 
logical,  profound,  and  conscientious,  and  the  most  irrational,  superficial,  and  in- 
different ;  at  once  the  most  stately,  solemn,  and  taciturn,  and  the  most  playful, 
whimsical,  and  loquacious.  While  history  declares  them  aggressive,  cruel,  and 
revengeful,  experience  proves  them  yielding,  merciful,  and  gentle.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  end  to  the  surprises  of  Japanese  character,  and  the  longer  the  foreigner 
lives  among  them,  the  less  does  he  understand  the  people,  and  the  less  do  his 
facts  contribute  to  any  explanation. 

No,  it  is  only  the  transient  tourist  or  newspaper  correspondent  who 
woold  dare  to  label  his  estimate  of  the  Japanese  character  the  *^real 
Japan."  So  far  as  Mr.  Norman  confines  himself  to  statistics,  or  to  de- 
scription  of  the  institutions  and  industries  of  the  country,  he  is  a  fairly 
accurate  guide.  The  articles  on  Japanese  Justice,  Education,  and  Indus- 
trial Art,  are  valuable  contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  country,  because 
of  their  lucidity  and  conciseness,  but  they  are  nmrred  by  tbe  frequent 
boast  of  the  author  that  his  information  on  many  points  is  exclusive.     In 
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fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  information  on  such  subjects  which 
the  politeness  of  Japanese  officials  does  not  make  accessible  to  every  res- 
ident who  cares  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Norman*s  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  Japanese  womanhood  is  vi- 
tiated by  the  very  evident  fact  that  it  has  been  formed  from  observation 
of  only  those  classes  of  Japanese  women  with  whom  the  transient  tourist 
is  commonly  brought  into  contact,  —  the  tea-house  girls  and  geishas.  For 
any  one  desiring  knowledge  of  real  Japanese  womanhood  there  is  now 
one  source,  at  least,  of  accurate  information.  In  Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon's 
recent  book  on  *'  Japanese  Girls  and  Women  "  the  whole  story  is  told,  — 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  know  it  and  to  tell  it,  —  and  it  is 
told  with  charming  simplicity  and  directness.  Miss  Bacon's  opportunity 
for  g^ning  an  insight  into  Japanese  domestic  life  and  possessing  herself 
of  **  exclusive  "  information  was,  indeed,  exceptionaL  It  is  to  such  ob- 
servers, and  to  those  who  are  now  on  the  spot,  patiently  and  conscien- 
tiously studying  special  phases  of  Japanese  character  and  life,  that  we 
are  to  be  indebted  for  the  glimpses,  —  they  can  be  nothing  more  than 
glimpses,  —  which  we  shall  obtain  of  the  "  Real  Japan." 

Abthur  M.  Knapp. 

Home  Prayers.     By  James  Martineau.    London  and  New  York  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

A  prayer  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  toil,  a  benediction  after  sermon^  the 
pax  vobUcum  of  a  departing  friend,  —  all  are  fitting,  and  at  times  may 
convey  a  significance  Uiat  is  inexpressible.  All  these  we  seem  to  meet  in 
this  little  volume.  A  prayer  it  seems  after  the  toil  of  years,  a  benedic- 
tion after  a  life  of  preaching,  the  pax  vobiscum  of  a  revered  teacher  and 
father  who  has  heard  his  calL  To  criticise  the  book  we  should  have  no 
mind,  even  if  it  spoke  home  to  us  with  less  prevailing  tone.  It  is  a  slender 
volume  of  prayers,  prepared  for  the  home  circle,  and  admirably  suited  to 
this  use,  though  hardly  less  fit  to  do  service  as  a  private  vade  mecum. 
They  are  some  thirty-two  in  number ;  on  the  average  about  half  as  long 
as  those  of  Theodore  Parker ;  suited  to  morning  invocation  or  evening 
thanksgiving,  and  adapted  to  various  circumstances  of  joy  or  grief  or 
contrition.  Not  effusive,  they  breathe  the  pure  spirit  of  devotion,  speak- 
ing in  subdued  tones  as  becomes  the  child  of  earth  in  addressing  the 
heavenly  Father.  Dr.  Martineau  concludes  the  volume  with  two  services 
for  public  worship,  which  seem  to  us  models  in  their  way. 

The  brief  preface  touchingly  tells  us  of  the  feelings  which  have 
brought  forth  the  volume,  and  so  in  a  sense  interprets  it  to  us.  Hitherto, 
Dr.  Martineau  tells  us,  he  has  shrunk  from  sending  '<  prayers  to  the 
press,"  —  **  both  as  a  vicarious  intermeddling  with  the  free  devotion  of 
souls  unknown,  and  a  gratuitous  exposure  of  a  sacred  confidence  between 
the  personal  conscience  and  the  Searcher  of  hearts."  He  has  come, 
however,  <<  to  a  gradual  softening  of  this  scruple."     "  At  all  events,  I  am 
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more  aware  than  I  was  of  the  need  of  fellowship  in  the  bpiritual  life,  and 
less  disposed  to  trust  to  its  pure  spontaneity."  The  confession  closes  with 
the  reflection  that  ^'  so  easily  lost  are  the  tender  voices  of  the  spirit  that 
we  need  to  overhear  each  oUier."  Surely  not  a  few  will  he  grateful  to  so 
exalted  a  spirit  that  he  has  thus  made  audihle  his  own  soliloquy. 

A.  W.  Jackson. 


A  Traveller's  Narrative,  written  to  illustrate  the  Episode  of  the  Bab. 
Edited  in  the  original  Persian,  and  translated  into  English  with  an  intro- 
daotion  and  explanatory  notes  hy  Edward  G.  Browne,  M.  A.,  M.  B.,  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lecturer  in  Persian  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Volume  II.,  English  translation  and  notes.  Pp. 
liii,  447.  Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press.  New  York,  Macmillan 
&Co. 

It  has  not  been  easy  for  Western  readers  to  obtain  accurate  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  Babism,  its  aims  and  tendencies,  and  its 
probable  outcome.  Mr.  Browne  gives  a  long  Ibt  of  books  on  the  subject, 
bat  in  most  of  them  the  statements  have  been  incomplete  and  the  mate- 
rials have  not  usually  been  drawn  from  reliable  sources.  The  reason  of 
ibis  fact  is  that  the  Bab  himself  was  almost  from  the  beginning  denounced 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  as  a  heretic,  and  his  followers  have  since 
been  a  proscribed  sect,  communication  with  whom  was  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. The  treatise  of  Eazem-beg  in  the  ^*  Journal  Asiatique  "  for  1886 
is  the  fullest  account  which  we  have  had  'of  the  history  of  the  Babite 
movement ;  and  the  chapter  which  the  Comte  de  Grobineau  has  devoted 
to  this  subject  in  *^  Les  religions  et  les  philosophies  dans  TAsie  Centrale'' 
(1865)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Browne  as  *^  a  classic  unsurpassed  and,  indeed, 
nnapproached  in  the  subject  whereof  it  treats."  In  the  present  work  we 
find  information  on  many  points  which  had  not  before  been  clear.  The 
**  traveller  "  whose  narrative  is  here  translated  is  a  devout  disciple  of  the 
Bab,  and  seems  to  have  had  access  to  good  sources  for  the  history.  More- 
over, the  translator  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  personal  interview  with 
the  present  head  of  the  Babites,  and  is  able  to  enlighten  us  in  a  special 
manner  as  to  the  present  situation  of  the  sect  The  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics,  historical  and  theological. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  book  notice  even  to  mention  all  the 
points  of  interest  which  the  book  presents ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sub- 
ject will  receive  in  Thk  New  World  the  fuller  discussion  which  it  richly 
merits. 

Babism  is  a  branch  of  the  Mahdi-faith,  which  has  played  so  important 
a  r6le  in  Persia.  It  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  Shiite  or  Persian  creed 
that  the  twelfth  Iman,  the  incarnation  of  Grod  and  the  source  of  all  reli- 
gious guidance,  shall  be  manifested  in  the  world  and  conduct  the  faithful 
to  happiness.  It  is  held,  however,  that  certain  prodigies  and  signs  shall 
Qsher  in  the  advent  of  this  Iman  Mahdi,  and  it  is  by  these  signs  that 
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eveiy  claimant  to  the  dignity  is  judged.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  coart 
in  Persia  declared  that  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed,  called  the  Bab,  had  not 
exhibited  these  signs  and  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  Mahdi.  Bat  it 
appears  from  the  present  narrative  that  Ali  Mohammed  never  claimed  to 
be  the  final  manifestation  of  Grod ;  according  to  our  author,  when  he 
called  himself  the  '*  Bab/'  that  is^  *'The  Gate/'  he  meant,  that  ''he  was 
the  channel  of  grace  from  some  great  Person  still  behind  the  veil  of 
glory,  who  was  the  possessor  of  countless  and  boundless  perfections,  by 
whose  will  he  moved,  and  to  the  bond  of  whose  love  he  clung."  He 
claimed,  indeed,  a  certain  independence  of  religious  judgment ;  but  his 
followers  gathered  from  his  sayings  that  he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other, who  should  be  the  true  representative  of  Grod  on  earth.  That  other, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Babis,  has  been  manifested 
in  the  person  of  Beha,  who,  by  permission  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
governments,  is  now  living  in  dignified  sednsion  near  Acre  in  Palestine. 
He  is  the  real  centre  of  tlie  Babite  world,  and  his  home  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage. 

Persecution  of  the  sect  has  never  ceased  in  Persia,  though  it  now  enjoys 
a  sort  of  toleration.  From  the  accounts  given  it  appears  to  be  spreading, 
though  slowly.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  before  it  any  great  pros- 
pects of  success  as  an  organization.  It  is,  indeed,  if  we  may  judge  from 
what  seem  to  be  the  best  reports,  entitled  to  respect  on  the  moral  and 
humanitarian  side.  Its  alleged  aim  is  social  and  religious  'reform,  the 
elevation  of  woman,  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  human  beings,  the 
dissemination  of  true  religfious  views  —  in  a  word,  the  bringing  of  all  men 
into  a  life  of  communion  with  God.  The  reports  of  immoral  practices 
and  theories  among  the  Babites  seem  to  be  unfounded.  But  it  has 
against  it  the  whole  power  of  the  traditional  Mohammedanism  of  Persia, 
a  faith  in  which  the  people  have  been  trained  for  many  centuries.  Babism 
does  not  differ  from  the  national  faith  in  its  assumption  of  the  Mahdi, 
but  only  in  its  affirmation  that  the  3iahdi  now  exists  in  the  person  of  a  par- 
ticular man.  So  far  as  regards  the  moral  teaching,  it  is  only  through 
education  and  time  that  this  can  be  appropriated  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  issue  of  the  movement  we  shall  watch  with  deep  interest, 
and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Browne  will  publish  from  time  to  time  the  results 
of  his  studies  on  the  subject 

C.  H.  Toy. 
Habvabo  Univbbsitv. 


A  Bffemoir  of  Honore  de  Balxao.    Compiled  and  written  by  Kathabike 
Prkscott  Wormeley.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    31.50. 

At  last  the  genial  and  potent  Jove  of  the  art  of  fiction,  who  wrapped 
himself  in  clouds  of  reserve  while  he  constructed  the  little  world  of  the 
"  Commie  Humaine,"  is  partly  revealed  by  means  of  a  biography,  the 
work  of  his  able  translator,  Miss  Wormeley.     She  has  exercised  sympa- 
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thy  and  insigfat  in  her  interpretation  of  his  personality ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  to  comprehend  Balzac  is  not  to  pardon,  hut  to  admire  and 
loye  him.  He  was  unhappily,  yet  not  always  malicioasly,  misonderstood ; 
the  manifold  qoalities  of  his  nature  misled  the  judgment  of  his  friends  as 
of  his  enemies.  He  was  careless — as  an  honest  man  often  is,  hut  rarely 
can  afford  to  he  —  of  puhlic  opinion.  For  the  purposes  of  his  work,  he 
would  at  times  go  into  edipse ;  a  few  intimates  only  having  access  to  him, 
and  this  hy  a  system  of  countersigns.  He  destroyed  the  letters  which 
would  have  illuminated  the  middle  period  of  his  history,  from  motives  of 
a  fine  reticence  sure  to  he  misinterpreted.  Such  modesty  of  soul  was 
hardly  divined  hy  those  who  saw  him  fighting  with  hearty  vigor  against 
adverse  circumstances,  or  laughing  joyously  at  worldly  anecdotes.  His 
physical  nature  was  as  powerful  as  his  imagination :  some  persons  sup- 
posed that  he  must  lack  practical  capability,  others  believed  him  gross 
and  material.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  Virgil  upon  Rumor  or  Don  Basi- 
lio  concerning  Calumny  in  order  to  prove  how  prompt  society  is  to  dis- 
trust that  which  it  does  not  understand,  and  how  quickly  the  yelp  of  the 
first  hound  is  chorused  by  the  pack  in  full  cry.  The  charge  of  immoral- 
ity which  was  brought  against  his  novels  was  a  grievous  surprise  to  Bal- 
zac, conscious  of  his  righteous  intent 

Those  men  persist  in  ignoring  the  ensemble  of  my  work  in  order  that  they 
may  pick  the  details  to  pieces.  My  blushing  critics  veil  their  faces  before  cer- 
tain personages  in  the  *<  Com^e  Homaine,"  who  are,  unfortunately,  as  true  as 
the  others,  and  set  in  strong  relief  the  morals  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
vices  in  our  time  as  there  were  in  former  times.  Do  they  wish,  on  behalf  of 
innocence,  that  I  should  vow  to  purity  all  the  two  or  three  thousand  person- 
ages who  figure  in  the  **  Com^e  Humaine  "?...!  write  for  men,  and  not  for 
young  girls.  But  I  defy  them  to  cite  a  single  page  in  which  religion  or  the 
family  is  attacked ! 

Balzac*s  sister,  Mme.  Surville  —  from  whose  souvenirs  of  her  famous 
brother  the  above  is  quoted  —  adds  that,  having  said  these  words,  Balzac 
dropped  his  face  between  his  hands,  exclaiming,  ^<  What  tortures  success 
is  made  of !  "  The  colossal  cartoons  of  the  '^  Com^e  Humaine  "  were, 
indeed,  inspired  by  profound  moral  convictions,  and  by  an  inmiense  ambi- 
tion, of  which  Balzac  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Mme.  de  Hanska :  — 

Here,  then,  are  the  stakes  I  play  for  :  during  the  present  half  century  four 
men  will  have  had  a  vast  influence  on  the  world  —  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  O'Con- 
nell ;  and  I  desire  to  be  the  fourth.  The  first  lived  on  the  blood  of  Europe, 
he  was  inoculated  with  war ;  the  second  espoused  the  whole  globe ;  the  third 
incarnated  in  himself  a  people  ;  and  I  shall  have  carried  a  whole  society  in  my 
brain. 

Mme.  Surville's  narrative  is  very  complete  as  regards  the  early  years 
of  Balzac.  There  was  a  difference  of  only  two  years  in  their  ages,  and 
Honor^  was  always  the  brave  defender  of  little  Laure.  "  He  was  good  to 
live  with,"  she  notes,  a  testimony  not  too  frequently  true  of  literary  persons. 
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Naturally,  MIbs  Wormeley  has  availed  herself  of  all  that  was  written  by 
Mme.  SurviUe,  whose  portrait  of  Balzac  has  the  doable  charm  of  truth  and 
affection.  He  was,  above  all,  healthful  and  sunny,  abounding  in  vitality, 
strong  in  tiie  solid  armor  of  courage  and  the  delicate  chain-mail  of  illusions. 
His  father,  a  man  of  pronounced  views,  had  designed  Honor^  for  the 
career  of  a  notary.  Only  under  restrictions  could  the  young  Balzac  gain 
permission  to  pass  two  years  in  Paris,  where,  in  a  garret  of  the  Bue  Lesdi- 
gui^res,  he  tried  his  powers,  and  subsisted  on  dreams  and  a  crust,  for  love 
of  the  literary  art  Surely  there  was  never  a  more  patient  apprentice 
in  the  craft  than  this  brave  youth,  who  published  forty  volumes  of  fiction 
before  he  would  sign  to  any  the  name  of  Balzac.  His  natural  gpfts  of 
intuition,  comprehension,  memory,  were  marvelous.  To  these  he  added 
a  peculiar  power — '^  of  avatar,"  his  biographer  names  it — by  means  of 
which  he  entered  in  and  possessed  divers  personalities. 

Balzac  considered  that  he  had  no  literary  style,  and  the  Romanticists 
of  his  time  also  held  this  opinion  concerning  him.  Miss  Wormeley,  how- 
ever, who  in  her  translations  has  most  conscientiously  followed  the  inflec- 
tions and  involutions  of  his  speech,  rightly  defines  it  as  a  style,  because  it 
is  the  perfect  expression  of  its  author.  First,  tremendous  impulse,  then 
repeated  and  strenuous  revision,  was  the  order  of  his  processes  of  work. 
His  publisher,  Werdet,  tells  of  the  first  copy  written  with  a  crowquill 
'^  that  ran  at  full  speed  over  the  paper,  emitting  electric  sparks."  And 
Th^phile  Gautier,  who  better  than  other  contemporaries  understood 
Balzac,  makes  a  most  striking  sketch  of  him  at  work :  — 

In  his  presence  Shakespeare's  words  in  **  Julias  Cfesar  "  came  to  my  memory ; 
before  him  "  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  ! " 
He  wore  the  monk's  habit  of  white  flannel  or  cashmere.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  sym- 
bolized to  his  eyes  the  cloistral  life  to  which  his  work  condemned  him  ;  and, 
benedictine  of  romance,  he  wore  the  robe. ...  As  to  the  eyes,  there  were  never 
any  like  them  .  .  .  two  black  diamonds,  dashed  at  moments  with  gold  reflec- 
tions, eyes  to  make  an  eagle  drop  his  lids,  ...  the  eyes  of  a  sovereign,  a  seer, 
a  subjugator. 

He  worked  at  night,  by  the  light  of  seven  candles,  struggling  to  em- 
body his  ideas,  conquering  form  by  tremendous  efforts.  A  single  sen- 
tence sometimes  required  the  labor  of  a  whole  night  before  it  satisfied 
Balzac.  The  manuscript  then  went  to  the  compositors  and  returned  to 
the  author  in  the  impersonality  of  print  for  corrections.  These  were  a 
bizarre  confusion  of  cabalistic  signs  —  stars,  suns,  crosses,  ciphers ;  lines 
that  darted,  meandered,  entangled  themselves,  to  lead  finally  to  additions, 
subtractions,  total  changes  of  phrases  and  words.  Other  amendments 
were  on  strips  of  paper  attached  to  the  pages  by  wafers  and  pins.  It  was 
a  purgatory  of  the  printers  I  The  next  revision  by  the  author  was  even 
more  devastating.  At  last,  above  the  ruins  of  the  desperate  toil,  perhaps 
of  various  nights,  the  idea  would  arise  perfect  and  triumphant. 

In  literary  theory^  Balzac  may  be  called  the  father  of  realism,  as  dis- 
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tingoiahed  from  mere  naturalism ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  impressions 
of  sound,  Hght  and  color,  of  intangible  effluences  and  motives,  ally  him 
also  to  the  modem  symbolists  and  sensitivists.  Altogether,  the  character, 
genius,  and  art  of  Balzac  form  an  imposing  figure  —  a  man  strong  enough 
to  know  evil  and  good,  and  to  preserve  always  immaculate  the  ideals  of  his 
great  human  heart.  E.  Cavazza. 


SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

In  <<  Mind  "  for  January,  1892,  Mr,  S.  Alexander  considers  The  Idea 
of  Value,  with  particular  reference  to  moral  values.  Ideals,  he  says, 
are  nothing  but  formulations  of  desires.  The  moral  ideal  is  a  very  com- 
plex and  highly-organized  system  of  such  objects  of  desire.  *'  SoUen  "  is 
thus  one  kind  of  '<  Seyn.*'  That  which  "  ought  to  be  "  represents  the 
sentiments  of  good  men,  and  these  sentiments  are  as  much  facts  as  hunger 
or  love,  and  more  powerful.  In  morals,  in  fact,  we  never  step  outside 
the  sphere  of  human  sentiments.  The  moral  order,  indeed,  abides,  though 
I  disobey  it ;  but  it  abides  only  in  the  sentiments  of  those  who  support  it 
and  enforce  it  against  me.  Destroy  the  good  man,  and  the  moral  order 
perishes  too.  The  sharp  separation  which  is  made  between  fact  and  value 
is  made  by  thinkers  who  have  failed  to  ask  themselves  how  value  itself 
came  to  exist.  The  experiment  by  which  social  equilibrium  is  attained  is 
therefore  a  process  in  which  many  guesses  are  made  at  the  future  ideal, 
and  some  one  of  these  enlists  on  its  side  all  the  force  of  public  sentiment 
as  the  result  of  a  struggle  with  all  the  rest  and  with  existing  standards. 
By  perpetual  repetition  of  this  process,  as  human  nature  enlarges  and  re- 
fines, the  moral  ideal  moves  on,  from  age  to  age.  At  each  step  a  new 
standard  of  value  is  created  by  the  struggle  between  conflicting  ideals  of 
social  good.  It  is  evident  that  this  process  by  which  morality  changes 
its  standards  resembles  the  process  by  which,  in  lower  forms  of  life 
than  ours,  new  organisms  are  developed,  new  forms  of  healthy  and 
possible  life.  Moral  ideals  are  but  forms  of  healthy  social  life.  The 
two  main  principles,  Mr.  Alexander  concludes,  which  he  has  endeav- 
ored to  state  and  demonstrate,  are  these :  Value  is  nothing  but  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  conscious  agent  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  society,  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  forces  which  that  society  represents.  While 
pleasure  is  truly  a  measure  of  value,  it  is  such  only  because  it  depends  on 
a  true  distribution  of  portions  of  pleasure,  and  this  distribution  is  itself 
the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  moral  standard.  In  the  second  place, 
value  is  not  something  separable  from  other  mental  facts  by  a  wide  gulf ; 
it  is  itself  a  fact  of  a  purely  natural  order.  The  standard  of  value  is  only 
the  formulation  of  desires,  and  the  value  of  each  separate  part  of  the 
standard  is  only  the  sentiment  of  approval  of  certain  actions  and  certain 
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chmracten.  Thus  the  idea  of  valae  becomes  some^iiiig  to  be  described 
and  discnssed  and  put  into  relation  with  all  other  facts  of  organic  life, 
and  thns  we  hare  f  611owed  that  method  which  removes  eUues,  nsthetics, 
and  the  science  of  tmth  from  the  domain  of  meti^hjsics  to  class  them  as 
the  last,  or  psychical,  dass  of  natural  sciences. 

In  the  '^  International  Journal  of  Ethics  "  for  January  and  April  of  this 
year,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  discusses  The  Three  BeUgions. 
Quoting  a  familiar  passage  from  Kant,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  infinite 
in  nature  and  the  infinite  in  the  moral  ideal  as  the  two  things  most  wor- 
thy of  reverence,  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  three  great  religions  which  wor- 
ship these  two,  separately  or  in  combination.  The  two  cultured  and 
sophisticated  religions  of  the  day  are  Agnosticism  and  the  Worship  of 
Humanity,  while  Christianity  represents  the  endeavor  to  combine  the  two 
elements  of  worship  in  a  popular  religion.  All  religions  worthy  of  die 
name  have  held,  although  often  under  strange  disguises,  to  these  two  con- 
stituents :  reverence  for  the  power  &om  which  all  things  flow  and  rever- 
ence for  the  moral  ideal  Christianity  seems  to  embody  most  clearly  the 
two  elements.  Religion  might  almost  be  defined  as  the  refuge  of  human 
feeling  from  the  incompleteness  of  life.  We  demand  poetic  justice ;  we 
demand  that  the  world  of  our  experience  should  be  a  rounded  whole* 
with  reason  as  its  ruler,  and  love  as  its  principle.  We  ask  for  a  system, 
and  we  are  disappointed  and  shocked,  because  in  our  ordinary  life  we  are 
presented  only  with  a  fragment.  We  ask  for  an  intelligible  world,  and 
we  are  presented  with  a  puzzle.  Now  the  central  problem  in  the  puzzle 
of  life  is  the  separation  of  power  from  goodness.  Why,  tiien,  is  it  that  we 
have  grown  dissatisfied  with  Christianity  ?  It  is  partiy  the  result  of  a 
moral  growth,  or,  perhaps  one  should  ratiier  say,  a  moral  expansion. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times  as  tending  to  the 
revival  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  any  special  and  distinctive  sense  of 
the  term,  Christianity  has  left  us.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Christianity 
was  socialistic,  but  Christianity  was,  in  faict,  an  individualistic  religion, 
its  primary  problem  being,  **  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  —  a  problem 
which  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  civilized  world  has  now,  in  a  sense, 
left  behind,  desiring  rather  to  ask,  ''How  shall  I  save  others?"  In 
the  person  of  Christ  himself,  the  religion  may  have  been  all  that  could 
be  desired.  Tlie  more  one  studies  lus  character,  as  far  as  any  authentic 
record  of  it  is  to  be  had,  the  more  one  feels  inclined  to  regard  him  as  a 
kind  of  Shakespeare  of  the  moral  life,  —  the  man  of  infinite  moral  depth, 
t^  Shakespeare  was  the  man  of  unbounded  human  sympathy.  But  that 
moral  depth  was  not  communicable.  Hence  the  imitator  of  Jesus  became 
an  ascetic.  It  is  not  possible  to  strip  off  the  dogma  and  return  to  the 
original  position  of  Jesus.  The  religion  of  Christ,  even  as  he  held  it  him- 
self, cannot  be  altogether  freed  from  the  charge  of  individualism.  There 
is  a  certain  paradox,  indeed,  and  a  certain  falsehood  in  representing 
Christianity  as  purely  individualistic.     Tet  the  unity  which  Christianity 
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recognizes  is  only  a  spiritual  unity,  —  a  unity  which  is  not  realizable  on 
earth ;  and  for  this  reason  it  has  influenced  the  world,  on  the  whole,  only 
in  a  negative  way.  It  is  our  aim  to  bring  ethical  principles  more  directly 
into  contact  with  the  problems  of  the  world.  Tlie  new  religion  must  con- 
tain, as  an  essential  element  in  it,  the  recognition  of  the  organic  unity  of 
mankind.  It  must  be  a  more  perfect  combination  of  the  two  sides  of 
worship  than  Christianity  has  yet  shown  itself  to  be.  The  reason  for  the 
existence  of  Agnosticism  and  the  Religion  of  Humanity  is  largely  that 
Christianity  did  not  fully  represent  the  truths  which  they  contain.  The 
new  religion  must  represent  them  fully.  Biit  how  exactly  this  is  to  be 
done,  how  these  two  elements  are  to  be  brought  into  combination,  and 
what  are  the  other  elements  that  are  to  make  the  combination  possible 
are  questions  which  it  is  not  easy  to  answer. 

In  the  "Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science"  for  March,  President  Charles  De  Garmo  considers  Ethical 
Training  in  Publio  Schools.  The  task  is  double,  not  only  to  make 
obedience  to  conscience  the  supreme  law  of  the  soul,  but  also  to  impart  to 
the  child  those  ethical*  ideals  that  form  the  content  of  the  highest  morality. 
The  teacher's  problem  is  to  discover  the  fundamental  ethical  ideab,  to 
find  the  available  forms  in  which  they  are  embodied,  and  to  devise  the 
best  pedagogical  means  for  utilizing  them.  Four  great  ideas  that  lie  at 
the  basis  of  modem  social  and  economic  life  are  the  ideas  of  good-will, 
of  rights,  of  requital,  and  of  service.  Two  other  ideas  of  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  individual  are  Inner  Freedom  and  Efficiency  of  Will.  Now 
the  school  must  help  out  other  institutions  and  prevent  immense  waste  of 
human  welfare  by  enabling  the  child  to  master  ideally,  himself,  in  thought 
and  experience,  what  the  headstrong  soul  must  experience  really.  To 
bring  home  to  the  child  the  four  great  ethical  ideas,  we  turn  most  natu- 
rally to  history  as  the  record  of  man's  will  in  action.  The  best  literature, 
again,  embodies  in  a  thousand  forms  every  phase  of  virtue  and  its  oppo- 
site, and  we  should  use  this  literature  to  guide  the  imagination  and  hold 
the  interest  of  the  young.  In  the  bustling  daily  life  about  us  we  have 
perpetual  illustrations  of  ethical  or  unethical  principles,  reduced  to  concrete 
practice.  In  the  economic  activities  of  the  day  and  in  our  political  life, 
we  should  see  the  underlying  moral  principles  which  are  applied  in  this 
large  field  as  in  the  commonest  transactions.  The  greatest  idea  of  mod- 
em civilization  is  that  of  service  to  self  through  service  to  others.  Each 
contributes  his  mite  to  the  good  of  all,  and  gets  it  back  vastly  multiplied. 
Man  serves  his  fellows  truly  in  every  honest  piece  of  work  he  does. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  *^  Revue  Chr^tienne,"  Professor  A.  Sabatier 
answers,  in  the  negative,  the  question.  Does  the  New  Testament  con- 
tain Dogmas  ?  A  dogma  is  a  statement,  as  by  a  church  or  council,  of 
what  has  previously  existed  as  a  doctrine  freely  discussed  and  indefinite 
in  form.  Tlius  stated,  a  dogma  becomes  a  law  for  every  member  of  ihe 
Church^  it  contabs  a  doctrinal  element  and  an  element  of  authority,  but 
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both  the  word  and  the  idea  impHed  in  it  are  pre-Christian^  and  they  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  and  polities.  The  role 
laid  down  by  the  cooncil  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xri.  4)  is  the  first  and  only 
dogma,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  New  Testament.  Only 
much  later  was  a  distinction  made  between  practical  rules  and  doctrinal 
distinctions.  There  cannot  be  dogmas,  then,  in  the  Bible  since  it  is  earlier 
than  the  period  in  which  decisions  on  doctrine  were  given  by  the  Church. 
We  reach  the  same  conclusion,  substantially,  when  we  consider  how  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  formed,  who  were  the  authors  of  the 
books  that  composed  it,  what  purpose  they  had  in  mind,  and  the  nature 
of  the  rerelation  which  we  find  in  it.  The  canon  was  formed  very  grad- 
ually, and  the  general  plan  of  the  New  Testament  was  fixed  only  about 
A.  D.  200.  The  Church  collected  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Bible  is  hence,  practically,  the  authori^  of 
the  Church  which  did  this  work  of  collection.  All  the  New  Testament 
writings  originated  in  fortuitous  circumstances  of  the  time.  None  of  the 
authors  had  any  desire  to  give  or  formulate  dogma^  Supreme  authority 
is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  are  no  dog^mas  in  his  teachings,  because  he 
aims  rather  to  give  life  than  to  set  forth  abstract  supernatural  truths.  His 
revelation  of  God  does  not  consist  in  a  list  of  dogmas.  Jesus  manifests 
in  a  concrete  form  the  normal  relations  between  man  and  Grod.  Man's 
conscience  accepts  the  experiences  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  as  a 
type  of  a  life  of  faith  and  love.  The  New  Testament  asks  for  a  submis- 
sion of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  intellect.  It  does  not  pretend  to  satisfy 
those  who  seek  supernatural  knowledge  of  things  in  heaven  or  earth,  but 
desires  to  satisfy  those  who  hunger  after  righteousness  and  seek  life  ever- 
lasting. 

In  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  February  last,  Professor  S.  R.  Dri- 
ver has  an  able  controversial  article  in  reply  to  Prinoipal  Cave  on  the 
Hexateuoh.  Principal  Cave  affirms  very  strongly  the  composite  origin 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  composed  as  it  is  of  two  strata  of  narrative,  Uie 
Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic ;  but  he  denies  that  the  five  subsequent  books 
are  composite.  Professor  Driver  holds  that  this  position  is  logically  un- 
tenable, and  that  whatever  grounds  exist,  in  Principal  Cave's  judgment, 
for  believing  in  the  composite  structure  of  Grenesis,  grounds  of  equal  co> 
gency  exist  for  believing  in  a  composite  structure  from  Exodus  to  Joshua ; 
and  his  arguments  are  directed  solely  against  those  who  take  Principal 
Cave's  position.  He  affirms  that  all  the  other  important  marks  of  the 
Elohistic  style  (except  the  use  of  the  word  '^  Elohim  ")  that  are  traceable 
in  Genesis  continue  to  present  themselves,  aggregated,  as  in  Genesis,  in 
particular  sections,  to  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  He  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  hand  of  the  Elohist  indicated  in  Grenesis  by  certain  pecu* 
liarities  is  just  as  manifest  in  the  three  following  books,  in  the  presence 
of  precisely  similar  circumstances.  The  instances  which  Principal  Cave 
alleges  of  differences  in  the  usus  loquendi  are  declared  to  be  unfounded. 
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Professor  Driver  illustrates  his  argument  with  copious  details,  and  carries 
the  war  into  Africa  by  alleging  that  Principal  Cave  has  not  mastered  even 
what  Professor  ifriver  has  recently  written  in  his  "  Introduction,"  and 
does  not  address  himself  to  the  positions  really  held  there. 

In  '^  Hebraica  "  for  January  last,  Professor  W.  Henry  Green,  of  Prince- 
ton, offers  a  striking  contrast  to  Professor  Driver's  paper,  in  his  fourth 
article  on  The  Pentateuohal  Question,  in  which  he  considers  Exo- 
dus xiii.-Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  Professor  Green  considers  that  a  prac- 
tical proof  that  the  partition  of  any  other  work  can  be  effected  quite  as 
readily  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
has  been  furnished  by  Professor  C.  M.  Mead's  recent  brochure  entitled 
''Romans  Dissected."  The  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper,  of  some 
fiffy  pages  in  length,  sufficiently  indicates  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Professor  Green  rejects  the  positions  of  the  now  prevailing  school  of  Old 
Testament  critics. 

The  further  the  examination  proceeds,  the  more  convincing  is  the  evidence 
that  the  critical  division  of  the  Pentateuch  is  based  not  on  evidence  afforded 
by  the  Pentateuch  itself,  but  on  the  subjective  fancies  of  the  critics.  A  con- 
tinuous, self-consistent,  well  accredited  narrfitive,  with  every  indication  of  unity 
of  authorship  is  rent  asunder  upon  flimsy  pretexts,  which  give  no  warrant  for 
such  a  procedure.  It  is  not  merely  severed  into  sections  or  paragraphs  of  con- 
siderable size,  whose  style  and  diction,  it  might  with  a  show  of  reason  be 
claimed,  could  be  fairly  compared  with  one  another,  but  in  order  to  effect  a 
separation  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  minute  fragments,  clause  is  torn 
from  clause  and  each  assigned  with  positiveness  to  its  particular  author.  And 
passages  so  firmly  bound  together  that  no  artifice  can  sunder  them  are  never- 
theless violently  broken  up,  and  supposititious  passages,  which  might  be  ima- 
gined to  have  been  blended  together  in  their  formation,  are  confidently  paraded 
as  their  true  sources.  The  appearance  of  contrariety  is  created,  where  none 
exists,  by  attributing  meanings  to  isolated  fragments,  which  are  simply  the 
creation  of  the  critic's  own  brain,  and  by  the  double  process  of  ejecting  from 
the  text  and  importing  into  it  a  purely  arbitrary  manner,  and  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  critics.  The  methods  employed  evince  a  determina- 
tion to  force  through  a  preconceived  scheme  of  division  at  all  hazards,  and 
would  be  equally  successful,  if  applied  with  like  ingenuity  to  any  other  treatise, 
secular  or  sacred,  however  compactly  united. 

In  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  April,  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  con- 
trasts Greek  Mythology  and  the  Bible:  *'If  we  tried  to  put  the 
difference  between  the  two  as  shortly  as  possible,  we  might  say  that  a 
single  letter  sums  up  the  difference  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought  on 
theology.  Men  to  the  Greek  were  sons  of  the  gods.  Man  to  the  Hebrew 
was  the  son  of  Grod.  The  divine  world  was  not  more  real  to  the  Hebrew 
than  to  the  Greek ;  the  connection  between  the  human  and  the  divine  was 
not  felt  less  certain.  But  Grod,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the 
God  of  the  conscience.  He  is  the  God  who  hates  iniquity,  who  abhors  all 
evil.  The  divine  world,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Greek  literature,  is  made  up 
of  beings  just  as  different  in  this  respect  as  men  and  women  are  different. 
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The  Greek  had  a  vision  of  righteousness ;  bat  it  was  as  one  idea  ont  of 
many,  all  of  which  were  mirrored  in  the  divine  world  above  hamanity, 
with  what  we  may  call  a  kind  of  artistic  impartiality.  *In  Grreek  thought 
the  divine  world  is  as  various  as  the  human  world,  and  in  Hebrew  thought 
the  divine  world  is  the  soorce  and  centre  of  unity.  Greek  fancy  inter- 
posed itself  before  the  divine  as  a  prism  before  a  sunbeam,  and  colored 
the  divine  and  human  world  alike  with  rainbow  hues.  Hebrew  reverence 
turned  all  the  variety  of  color  back  into  one  pure  white  ray,  and  saw  all 
human  activity  in  strong  light  and  shadow,  according  as  it  transmitted  or 
obscured  that  light.  That  contrast  supplies  us  with  a  clew  to  all  that  is 
most  important  in  the  series  of  narratives  we  seek  to  follow.  Good  and 
evil  to  the  Greek  differed  as  one  color  differs  from  another  color.  Gk>od 
and  evil  to  the  Hebrew  differed  as  light  differs  &om  darkness.'*  This 
position  Miss  Wedgwood  illustrates  by  choosing  the  story  of  Heracles, 
and  setting  by  its  side  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  with  which  it  most 
invitee  comparison,  the  most  prominent  of  which  to  her  mind  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Job.  She  concludes  with  the  practical  lesson: 
'^  Whenever  we  suppose  that  in  choosing  the  wrong  instead  of  the  right, 
we  are  enriching  life  with  new  coloring,  instead  of  turning  from  light  to 
darkness  (and  we  are  so  tempted  very  often),  there,  I  believe,  we  make 
the  largest  error  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  and  turn  away 
from  all  that  makes  the  hope  of  humanity.  But  when  we  quit  the  in- 
closure  of  our  own  personality,  and  seek  to  understand  the  moral  forces 
that  move  the  world  —  then  I  believe  also  that  we  err,  unless  we  take 
up,  for  a  time,  the  Greek  point  of  view ;  regarding  those  impulses  which 
result  in  wrong  as  something  to  be  explained  rather  than  abhorred,  and 
trying  .to  understand  what  we  call  evil  as  carefully  as  we  try  to  under* 
stand  what  is  good.  What  we  do  need  to  beware  of  is,  not  so  much  that 
we  should  take  either  of  these  views  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  —  for 
hardly  anybody  &u1b  to  oondenm  wrong  when  he,  or  one  he  loves,  is  the 
agent  in  it,  —  but  that  we  should  mix  up  the  two  points  of  view,  diluting 
our  condemnation  of  wickedness  by  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
criminal,  and  imagining  his  excuses ;  and  then  again  blunting  our  com- 
prehension of  the  faults  it  is  not  our  business  to  condemn  by  insisting  that 
they,  too,  are  of  the  nature  of  eviL  But  how  shall  we  know,  it  may  be 
asked,  when  we  ought  to  take  the  Greek  view  and  when  the  Hebrew  ? 
Grod  reveals  to  human  spirits  their  ideal  function  in  the  moment  of  pre- 
senting that  issue  which  is  their  opportunity,  and  to  try  to  determine  it  by 
a  rule  that  can  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  conscience  is  to  seek  the 
living  among  the  dead.*' 
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THE  ESSENCE  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  be- 
lieved to  consist  in  a  number  of  fixed  dogmatic  opinions  and 
ecclesiastical  customs,  and  when  the  only  point  to  be  discussed 
was  the  question.  Which  one  of  the  various  churches  or  sects  pos* 
sesses  the  true  dogmas  and  rites  constituting  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  To-day  we  have  left  this  point  behind,  for  we  know  that 
dogmas  and  rites  appertain  merely  to  the  phenomena  of  a  reli- 
gion, but  do  not  constitute  its  real  and  original  essence.  On  the 
contrary,  this  consists  in  the  specific  way  and  manner  in  which 
man  experiences  his  relation  to  God  and  the  world,  in  feelings 
which  become  established  as  a  permanent  emotional  tendency, 
and  are  held  in  common  by  many  people.  Of  course  this  does  not 
render  the  difficulty  any  less.  The  history  of  Christianity  exhibits 
the  greatest  possible  variety  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  emotion 
which  —  some  of  them  side  by  side,  others  in  succession  —  con* 
trolled  certain  classes  and  entire  centuries.  Which  one  of  these 
various  kinds  of  emotion  is  to  be  considered  the  peculiarly  Chris- 
tian kind  ?  Is  it  that  of  the  earliest  Christians,  who,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  arrival  of  Christ,  despised  and  shunned  the 
world  and  endured  its  persecutions  in  silent  sufferance  ?  or  is  it 
that  of  the  Catholic  crusaders,  who,  sword  in  hand,  tried  to  con- 
quer the  world  for  the  Church,  the  proudest  of  all  secular  powers  ? 
Is  it  that  of  the  monk  who,  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in'  his 
cloister  cell  mortifies  himself  and  in  ecstatic  phantasies  attempts 
to  raise  himself  to  heaven  ?  or  is  it  that  of  the  Protestant  who 
finds  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world  the  presence  of  the  heavenly 
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kingdom,  and  is  convinced  that  he  serves  his  God  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  various  ethical  duties  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  diver- 
sity of  emotional  forms  in  the  phenomena  of  Christianity  is 
hardly  less  than  that  of  dogmatic  and  ritualistic  forms.  This 
fact  is  not  surprising,  since  the  dogmas  and  rites  are  merely  the 
temporary  deposit  and  expression  of  the  prevailing  kinds  of  emo- 
tion. 

The  difficulty  in  correctly  perceiving  the  peculiar  essence  of 
such  a  great  historical  phenomenon  as  Christianity  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  essence  does  not  manifest  itself  immediately  or  in 
its  completeness  and  purity  in  any  one  single  form  of  its  histori- 
cal development.  It  is  the  ideal  principle  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  development,  the  spiritual  power  of  life  which 
it  brings  forth,  the  commanding  law  which  is  inherent  in  its  his- 
torical progress  and  guides  it,  the  ideal,  final  aim  which  from  the 
beginning  is  striven  for,  and  is  gradually  approached  by  the  his- 
torical life  of  Christianity  without  ever  being  attained  in  definite 
perfection.  As  ever}* where  the  law  of  a  development  can  only 
be  deduced  from  its  whole  progress,  the  perception  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  ought  really  to  be  obtained  from  a  survey  of  its 
whole  history.  But  a  shorter  proceeding  is  also  possible.  For  it 
is  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  peculiar  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  perceived  most  definitely  in  its  Biblical  begin- 
nings when,  as  a  new  religion,  it  confronted  Judaism  and  Pa- 
ganism, and  in  its  struggle  with  both  became  conscious  of  its  new 
essence  with  increasing  clearness. 

In  particular,  the  religious  personality  of  Jesus  from  which  the 
new  religion  arose  is  the  most  important  ^urce  for  the  percep- 
tion of  its  essence.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  essence 
of  Christianity  consists  simply  of  all  that  is  reported  in  the  gos- 
pels of  Jesus'  life  and  teaching.  Even  apart  from  the  consider- 
ation that  we  find  in  the  Gospels  many  accounts  the  historical 
certainty  of  which  is  subject  to  doubt  and  criticism,  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  peculiarly  new  principle  did  not  by 
any  means  manifest  itself  with  equal  pureness  and  power  in  all 
the  features  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Like  every  re- 
forming genius,  Jesus  was,  from  one  point  of  view,  far  above  his 
time  and  surroundings,  as  the  bearer  of  an  original,  world-renew- 
ing power.  From  another  point  of  view,  however,  he  was  also  a 
child  of  his  time  and  his  people,  who  had  grown  up  in  its  tradi- 
tions and  was  partially  restrained  by  its  limits.  Jesus  himiself  did 
not  make  his  appearance  with  a  conscious  intention  of  founding 
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a  new  religion ;  so  the  community  of  his  disciples  was,  at  the  out- 
set, far  from  realizing  the  essential  difference  or  opposition  be- 
tween Judaism  and  itself. 

This  conviction  was  formed  gradually  and  not  without  many  a 
struggle,  when  Paul  brought  Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  and 
freed  it  from  the  fetters  of  the  Jewish  law.  Then  only  did  the 
new  religious  principle,  which  had  been  implicit  in  the  conscious- 
ness and  life  of  Jesus,  become  disclosed  as  a  new  reality.  Then 
for  the  first  time,  with  Paul  and  on  Gentile-Christian  ground,  did 
Christianity  become  conscious  of  its  peculiar  essence  in  opposi- 
tion to  Judaism  and  Paganism.  But  here,  too,  the  essence  and 
the  reality  were  far  from  being  purely  and  simply  identical.  The 
theological  form  in  which  Paul  and  his  followers  gave  a  definite 
consciousness  to  the  new  essence  of  Christianity,  was  itself,  again, 
a  garb  taken  from  the  ideas  of  the  time  which  served  both  as  a 
clothing  and  as  a  protection  for  the  pure,  ethico-religious  nucleus 
of  Christianity.  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  therefore  as  little 
identical  with  the  teaching  of  Paul  as  with  the  Gospels  ;  it  cannot 
be  gathered  immediately  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment or  from  any  other  witnesses  of  the  church.  Nevertheless 
the  former  are  certainly  the  preeminent  sources  from  which  medi- 
ately^ through  scientific  investigation  and  comparison  of  particu- 
lar points,  the  common  essence  can  be  ascertained,  which,  as  the 
new  nucleus, —  full  of  great  promise  for  the  future,  —  was  hidden 
among  the  various  temporary  forms  and  coverings.  Since,  more- 
over, the  creative  life-principle  of  a  phenomenon  contains  at  the 
same  time  the  critical  norm  and  the  regenerative  power  in  case  of 
its  degeneration  and  deterioration,  the  essence  of  Christianity  as 
ascertained  from  the  New  Testament  will  also  prove  itself  to  be 
the  motive  power  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  we  shall  have  to  con- 
sider as  the  essence  of  Christianity  whatever  —  after  deduction  of 
temporary  and  transitory  coverings  —  stands  forth  as  the  real  per- 
manent nucleus  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Reformation. 

That  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  religious  personality  of 
Jesus  was  his  consciousness  of  sonship  of  God  may  be  considered 
universally  admitted.  But  all  depends  on  what  we  understand 
by  this  consciousness  of  Jesus :  whether  a  universal-human  reli- 
gious relation  —  which  first  in  him  became  completely  real,  but 
can  and  should  also  be  realized  in  all  of  us,  by  him  and  through 
him  —  or  an  exclusive,  peculiar,  and  unique  relation  of  an  eter- 
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nal-metaphysieal  and  temporal-physioal  descent  from  God,  in  the 
dogmatic  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Christ.  In 
the  latter  case  the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  might  be  an  object  of 
our  cognition,  but  it  could  not  become  a  subject  of  our  own  reli- 
gious experience  or  repeat  itself  in  our  feeling  of  our  own  relation 
to  God.  Indeed  the  conviction  that  at  one  time  there  had  ap- 
peared in  Jesus  Christ  such  an  exceptional  son  of  God  might  be 
taken  as  the  historical  presupposition  of  the  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  but  it  could  not  be  considered  as  its  universal 
essence,  so  far  as  the  latter  consists  in  a  kind  of  consciousness  of 
God  common  to  all.  But  it  is  evident  that  Jesus,  according  to 
the  first  three  Gospels  (which  are  alone  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion), called  God  his  Father  in  no  other  sense  than  the  one  in 
which  he  taught  us  to  pray :  **  Our  Father  in  heaven "  and  in 
which  he  said  of  the  merciful  and  the  peacemakers  that  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  the  Father  in  heaven  who  makes  his  sun 
to  shine  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.  In  exactly  the  same  sense 
Paul  says,  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (Gal.  iii.  26),  and  he  therefore  calls  Christ  the  "  firstborn 
among  many  brethren  "  (Rom.  viii.  29).  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  consider  the  divine  sonship  which  formed  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  religious  self-consciousness  of  Jesus,  not 
as  a  unique,  metaphysical  relation  between  him  and  God,  but  as 
the  first  actual  and  typical  realization  of  that  religious  relation  in 
general  in  which  all  men  should  stand  to  God  because  of  their 
divine  origin  and  destination,  and  which  becomes  a  real  expe- 
rience in  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  —  that  is,  make  their  own  his 
filial  spirit.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  consciousness  of 
divine  sonship,  —  this  salient  new  feature  in  the  personality  of 
Jesus,  —  at  the  same  time  the  characteristic  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  its  distinguishing  mark  from  all  that  is  pre-Christian 
jand  extra-Christian,  and  the  nucleus  of  all  specifically  Christian 
utterances  concerning  God,  man,  and  the  world.  Before  we 
analyze  the  threefold  objective  relation  which  is  compnsed  in 
this  consciousness,  let  us  first  consider  what  subjective  emotions 
correspond  to  it. 

^^  Ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear  ;  but 
ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry,  Abba, 
Father  "  (Rom.  viii.  15).  In  these  words  the  apostle  Paul  indi- 
cates in  the  plainest  manner  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christian 
as  contrasted  with  the  Jewish-Gentile  piety.  The  fundamental 
feeling  of  the  heathen  was  fear  of  their  gods  and  demons ;  they 
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felt  that  they  were  exposed  without  defense  to  the  superior  power 
of  their  divinities,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
cherish  any  firm  faith  in  their  good-will ;  they  feared  the  incom- 
prehensible whims,  jealous  envy,  and  malicious  joy  of  their  vari- 
ous gods  and  spirits,  and,  above  all,  the  blind  power  of  fate  reign- 
ing over  gods  and  men,  a  power  whose  aimless  and  heartless  rule 
could  inspire  them  with  naught  but  terror.  The  Jew  also  was 
afraid  of  his  God,  just  as  the  slave  is  afraid  of  his  master  whose 
will  Is  to  him  a  dire  necessity,  or  as  the  criminal  fears  the  judge 
whose  very  righteousness  is  a  decree  of  punishment  to  him.  With 
the  Christian,  however,  the  place  of  this  slavish  spirit  is  taken  by 
the  childlike  spirit  of  confiding  love  which  drives  away  fear.  But 
the  feeling  of  dependence  does  not  cease  or  weaken  for  this  rea- 
son. On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  feels  himself,  in  his  natural 
condition,  not  only  entirely  dependent  on  the  all-ruling  divine 
Omnipotence,  he  also  feels  himself  in  a  moral  sense  absolutely 
bound  to  the  holy  will  of  Grod  whose  demands  extend  not  merely 
to  man^s  outward  conduct,  but  also  to  his  inner  self,  to  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart.  Not  simply  the  killing,  but  even  the  hatred 
of  our  neighbor  ;  not  only  adultery,  but  even  desire  for  another's 
wife,  is  sin  before  God.  For  God  requires  not  merely  such  and 
such  actions,  he  demands  the  devotion  of  the  whole  man,  of  his 
undivided  pure  heart  to  his  holy  will  and  to  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  his  kingdom.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Herein  are  comprised,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  whole  law  and  all  that  the  divine  will  exacts 
of  man. 

The  full  force  of  this  deeper  meaning  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  involves  at  the  same  time  the  abrogation  of  all  external 
exactions  of  the  law.  When  man  devotes  his  whole  heart  to  God 
and  his  perfect  good  purpose,  then  the  barrier  falls  that  separates 
the  divine  will  from  the  human.  No  longer  with  reluctance  does 
man  feel  himself  subject  to  coercion  by  a  foreign,  superior,  and 
despotic  wiU,  which  his  own  wiUf ulness  ever  defies  and  desires  to 
resist,  because  subjection  to  foreign  compulsion  is  annihilation  of 
one^s  own  will.  On  the  contrary,  by  entire  self-devotion  to  God's 
perfect  will  man  finds  his  own  true  will  fulfilled,  his  better  self 
satisfied,  his  inmost  being  and  life  freed  from  the  painful  discord 
between  desire  and  obligation  ;  he  finds  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
"  Whoever  would  preserve  his  soul  (in  willful  selfishness),  he  shall 
lose  it ;  but  whoever  loses  it  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
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(by  surrendering  his  own  will  to  God's  will),  he  shall  preserve  it 
for  eternal  life."  He  will  find  in  unity  with  God  his  own  true  self, 
the  fulfillment  of  his  life.  But  if  man  finds  his  true  life  and  sal- 
vation in  devotion  to  God,  then  the  most  complete  dependence 
becomes  at  the  same  time  complete  freedom,  since  freedom  is,  after 
all,  nothing  else  but  self-realization.  The  free  dependence,  how- 
ever, that  finds  its  own  self  preserved  and  fulfilled  in  its  submission 
to  the  other  self  is  love  which  ^^  does  not  seek  its  own,  but  an- 
other's," and  finds  in  this  voluntary  devotion  its  self-flatisfaction, 
its  highest  good.  Thus,  in  place  of  the  unfree  dependence  of  the 
servitude  of  the  law,  appears  the  free  dependence  of  childlike  love 
that  sacrifices  its  own  will  to  God  in  order  to  find  in  God's  will 
its  true  self,  its  life's  element,  its  salvation.  ^'  I  can  do  nothing 
of  myself ;  I  seek  not  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father." 
^^  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me  and  to  finish  his 
work."  ^^He  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in 
him  "  (John  iv.  84 ;  v.  80  ;  1  John  iv.  16). 

Love,  therefore,  is  the  fundamental  mood  of  the  pious  feeling 
in  Christianity,  and,  more  accurately  speaking,  childlike  love^  since 
man  feels  himself  then  to  be  altogether  the  recipient.  *^  What 
hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?  "  (1  Cor.  iv.  7.)  This  sen- 
timent of  thankful  humility  is  seen  through  all  the  epistles  of  the 
apostle  Paul  and  it  forms  the  real  keynote  of  his  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation. His  pious  gratitude  is  not  at  all  confined  to  goods  and 
gifts  of  this  world,  it  refers  particularly  to  the  highest  spiritual 
goods,  the  consciousness  of  redemption  and  reconciliation,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  pledge  of  divine  love  and  eternal 
life.  The  Christian  knows  that  he  does  not  possess  these  spiritual 
goods  of  himself,  has  not  obtained  and  deserved  them  through  his 
own  will  and  action,  but  that  they  are  gifts  of  undeserved  divine 
love  and  mercy,  effects  of  the  divine  spirit  which  works  within  us 
the  will  and  the  deed,  and  through  which  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts.  This  divine  spirit  discloses  to  us  the  depths 
of  Deity  and  consecrates  us  as  pure  temples  to  Gt>d.  This  is 
the  natural  consequence  when  once  love  has  been  perceived  as  the 
essential  religious  relation.  Is  love  an  arbitrary  action  that  can 
be  done  at  the  word  of  command,  or  does  it  proceed  from  motives 
of  self-will,  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  from  hope  of  a  requiting 
reward?  Is  it  not  rather  an  involuntary  feeling,  the  origin  of 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ego,  reaching  deep  into  the  mys> 
terious  basis  and  connecting  bond  of  spirits  ?  As  this  holds  true 
of  all  love  among  men,  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to 
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the  love  that  binds  men  and  God  together  in  a  unity  of  life  and 
will  1  How  oonld  man  by  his  own  efforts  in  view  of-  t"he  narrow- 
ness of  his  isolated  individuality  and  his  limited  self-will  be  capa- 
ble of  sueh  love,  if  this  barrier  were  not  abolished  by  that  higher 
spiritual  power  to  which  he  surrender  himself  in  love?  ^^  If  any 
man  love  God,  the  same  is  known  of  him "  (1  Cor.  viii.  3). 
"  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  " 
(1  John  IV.  10).  It  is  the  work  of  God  who  is  above  all  and  in 
all  that  the  barrier  of  selfhood  is  broken  down  within  us  and  our 
heart  is  ennobled  and  impelled  to  devote  itself  to  Him.  What  in 
one  sense  is  man's  own  free  obedient  action,  the  sacrifice  of  his  will 
to  God,  is  —  viewed  from  another  point  —  at  the  same  time  the 
work  of  God  in  man,  the  gift  of  his  mercy,  the  drawing  and  im- 
pulse of  his  holy  spirit.  **  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  neverthe- 
less I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  (Gal.  ii.  20)  ;  so 
says  the  apostle.  It  is  Christ  the  Lord  who  is  the  spirit,  the 
spiritual  man  from  heaven,  or  the  divine  and  eternal  in  man,  who 
breaks  through  the  barriers  of  the  natural  individuality  with  its 
sensual  and  selfish  tendencies,  and  becomes  the  prevailing  princi- 
ple in  the  Ego,  transforming  the  latter  into  a  "  new  creation  " 
(icain;  icTuns).  Thus  man,  the  child  of  earth,  becomes  the  citizen 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  the  unfree  slave  becomes  a  free  child  of 
God  ;  he  who  was  lost  in  the  lust  of  the  world  is  brought  back  to 
the  paternal  heart  by  the  Father's  love  ;  through  God,  man,  who 
is  descended  from  Him  but  became  estranged  from  Him,  is  recon- 
ciled with  God ;  he  becomes  a  man  of  God,  a  spiritual  man,  an 
heir  of  eternal  life.  Here  we  stand  before  the  deepest  mystery  of 
Christian  piety,  the  proper  and  real  miracle  which  the  understand- 
ing with  its  discerning  conceptions  cannot  penetrate  or  measure, 
and  which  is  nevertheless  as  true  a  reality  of  experience  as  any 
condition  of  life  in  which  we  become  directly  aware  of  the  recip- 
rocal relation  of  the  particular  forces  and  the  governing  whole,  of 
freedom  and  dependence,  of  self-existence  and  life  in  others. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  describe  the  essence  of  Christianity 
in  its  centre  of  unity  as  the  fundamental  sentiment  of  the  pious 
soul.  We  now  turn  to  an  exposition  of  the  cardinal  declarations 
in  regard  to  God,  Man,  and  the  World  which  are  involved  in  that 
nucleus  and  in  which  are  found  the  elements  of  the  Christian  pre- 
cepts or  "  dogmas."  The  latter  do  not  really  concern  us  here ;  we 
have  to  do  with  the  original  religious  nucleus  which  is  essential  to 
Christian  consciousness  as  such,  and  which  in  dogmas  found  mani- 
fold and  diverse  ecclesiastic-scholastic  forms  and  disguises. 
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When  the  Christian  feels  himself  in  the  relation  of  a  child  to 
God,  he  perceives  God  as  father  or  holy  love.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  difference  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God  from  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile.  The  heathen  gods  are  personified  powers  of 
nature  and  potentiated,  aesthetically  idealized  men,  who  are  supe- 
rior in  power  to  mortals  but  do  not  rise  above  them  in  spirituality 
and  morality.  It  is  true  that  we  find  in  the  higher  Pagan  reli- 
gions various  tendencies  to  an  ethical  idealization  of  the  gods,  but 
they  nowhere  arrive  at  a  consistent  completeness,  nor  can  they  on 
the  basis  of  natural  religion  where  the  difference  of  the  spirit  —  the 
holy  will  of  the  absolute  good  —  from  nature  is  not  yet  perceived. 
A  partial  equivalent  is  certainly  given  by  the  aesthetic  idealization 
of  the  gods  of  nature  in  the  Greek  religion.  In  the  Greek  gods 
crude  nature  has  been  overcome  ;  in  them  is  imprinted  the  ideal 
of  the  balanced  harmony  of  the  natural  powers  and  impulses  of 
that  spiritualized,  refined  and  transfigured  naturalness  or  beauty, 
which  was  the  ethical  ideal  of  life  of  the  Greeks,  the  icoAoicaya^icu 
But  just  as  the  latter  did  not  go  beyond  the  natural  cv8(Ufu>v^  and 
form  the  consciousness  of  an  absolutely  binding  law,  so  the  aesthetic 
idealization  of  the  gods  of  nature  could  not  lead  to  the  conception 
of  a  supernatural  free  spirit  that  makes  its  own  will  the  absolute 
law  for  all  beings.  The  heathen  divinities  in  all  their  transforma- 
tions remained  so  deeply  entangled  in  what  pertains  to  nature, 
they  were  so  complexly  affected  by  the  imperfections,  shortcom- 
ings, passions,  and  contradictions  of  sensuad  human  nature  that 
the  conception  of  an  ethical  perfection  that  is  one  with  itself,  or 
of  ^'  holiness,"  cannot  be  applied  to  them. 

Just  this,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  specific  characteristic  of  the 
God  of  Israel;  He  is  the  ^^  Holy  One,"  that  is.  He  is  absolutely 
above  all  natural  existence,  free  in  himself,  the  all-powerfnl,  in- 
comparable, terribly  majestic  Lord,  who  makes  his  own  will  the 
absolute  law  for  men,  and  jealously  watches  over  its  fulfillment  in 
unquestioning  obedience.  His  will  is  revealed  in  definite  com- 
mandments, which,  together  with  ethical  precepts,  —  answering 
the  special  purposes  of  human  society, — contain  also  many  ex- 
ternal regulations  of  a  ritualistic  kind  ;  all  the^  commandments, 
whatever  their  particular  contents,  are  considered  of  equal  literal 
authority,  simply  because  they  come  from  God,  whose  will  alone 
determines  what  man  must  accept  as  good  for  himself.  In  rela. 
tion  to  this  revealed  wiU  of  his  God,  man  must  not  ask:  Why? 
Wherefore?  On  the  contrary,  he  must  blindly  obey  what  he 
has  once  been  conmianded  to  do.     If  he  transgresses  the  corn- 
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mandments,  he  has  to  fear  the  punishment  of  the  severe  judge, 
whose  holy  majesty  becomes  for  the  disobedient  man  a  terrible 
judgment  of  wrath,  by  which  the  holy  God  of  Israel  avenges  his 
offended  honor.  It  is  true  that  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
know  also  the  merciful,  gracious,  patient,  and  forbearing  God 
who  does  not  punish  relentlessly,  but  benevolently  forgives  the 
repentant  sinner ;  but  these  tendencies  to  the  evangelical  concep- 
tion of  God  were  not  carried  out  in  the  legal  religion  of  Judaism. 
The  more'  consistently  the  latter  developed,  the  more  they  were 
diminished  and  repressed,  and  from  a  logical  point  of  view  this 
was  a  very  natural  proceeding.  For  where  once  the  religious 
relation  is  conceived  as  the  legal  i*elation  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, lord  and  subject,  there  the  execution  of  the  divine  will  can 
consistently  be  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  the  judge,  —  reward  or 
punishment.  The  divine  and  the  human  will  are  separated  from 
one  another  in  this  case  by  a  boundless  chasm  ;  to  the  divine  com- 
mand is  opposed  the  human  action,  and  the  man  who  by  his  own 
power  satisfies  the  divine  command  acquires  thereby  a  claim  that 
God  will  satisfy  his  wishes  by  a  corresponding  compensation.  An 
inner  unity  of  divine  and  human  will  in  childlike  love  cannot  be 
brought  about  in  this  case ;  the  holy  God  remains  ever  equally 
distant  from  the  unholy  man,  who  is  only  flesh,  and  thinks  after 
the  manner  of  the  flesh.  It  does  not  matter  whether  God  be  the 
terrible  judge  before  whom  the  man,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  trem- 
bles, or  He  appear  as  the  rewarder  with  whom  the  man,  just  by 
his  own  actions,  pleads  and  bargains  as  to  his  rights  to  compensa- 
tion. Pharisaism,  with  its  piety  of  works,  its  outward  legality, 
its  haughty  self-justification,  and  its  unamiable  pride, — however 
foreign  all  this  was  to  the  nobler  spirit  of  the  prophets,  —  was, 
nevertheless,  merely  the  natural  consequence  of  the  law-religion 
in  which  God  is  only  the  holy  lord,  not  the  father,  not  holy  love. 

The  God  of  Christianity  is  not,  like  the  Pagan  divinity,  a  power 
of  nature,  or  a  refined  human  nature,  but  He  is,  like  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  a  supernatural  spirit,  an  ethical  will.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  He  is  not,  like  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  merely  an  opposite 
will,  infinitely  above  man  and  human  purposes  of  life,  a  stranger 
to  man  and  over  against  him  as  a  lord  and  judge ;  He  is  love, 
whose  essence  it  is  to  communicate  itself,  to  condescend  to  weak 
and  sinful  men  who  are  not  simply  flesh,  but  also  spirit  from  God^s 
spirit,  and  are  made  to  be  his  images  and  his  children,  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  community  of  divine  life.  It  is  true  that  it  is  also 
an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Christian  God  to  be  a  holy  will 
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that  makes  its  own  purpose  of  good  the  absolute  law  of  all  crea- 
tures, and  punishes  resistance  against  his  holy  command  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sinner.  "  Fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell"  (Matt  x.  28),  says  Jesus,  and  Paid 
warns  the  Galatians :  ^^  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked ;  he 
that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  "  (Gral. 
vi.7,8). 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  to  suppose  that  in  Christianity  the 
holiness  of  God,  and  consequently  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of 
the  ethical  constitution  of  the  world,  are  no  longer  valid.  Never- 
theless,  the  idea  of  holy  love  with  which  the  Christian  conceives 
the  essence  of  God  is  in  many  respects  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  "  Holy  One  of  IsraeL"  In  the  first  place,  the  meaning 
of  the  divine  will  that  binds  us  is  not  an  arbitrary  statute,  foreign 
and  indifferent  to  our  own  being,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  all-wise 
love  that  only  wills  what  is  best  for  us,  it  is  the  purport  of  the 
eternal  will  of  reason,  in  which  therefore  all  true  and  reasonable 
aims  of  the  human  will  are  not  denied,  but  affirmed ;  only  the  un- 
reason and  disorder  of  willfulness  are  forbidden.  Therefore  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  will  is  no  longer  expressed  for  us,  as  it  was 
for  the  Jews,  in  a  number  of  commandments  and  ordinances,  the 
letter  of  which  as  such  should  be  a  binding  authority,  once  for  all 
time ;  but  as  we  are  pledged  to  God  to  live  for  the  good,  and  to 
make  his  kingdom  and  justice  our  highest  goal.  He  leaves  it  to  us, 
in  the  course  of  our  historical  experience,  to  perceive  and  prove, 
in  an  ever  better  and  better  manner,  what  is  in  particular  cases 
the  will  of  God,  —  "that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  wiU 
of  God  "  (Rom.  xii.  2),  for  all  as  well  as  for  every  single  indi- 
vidual in  his  particular  place,  and  according  to  his  particular  kind. 
Thus,  instead  of  crippling  our  own  ethical  insight,  and  binding 
it  fast  by  a  solitary  literal  revelation  of  the  law,  holy  love  de- 
mands from  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  progressive  growth  in  the  inde- 
pendent perception  of  the  good.  Therefore  the  divine  holiness 
signifies  for  us  not  the  denial,  but  the  affirmation  and  foundation, 
of  ethical  "  autonomy."  Although  it  is  still  entirely  true  for  us 
what  Isaiah  says,  "  God  that  is  holy  shall  be  sanctified  in  righteous- 
ness "  (Isa.  V.  16),  yet  the  judging  and  punishing,  as  an  asser- 
tion of  God  who  is  holy  love,  has  received  another  meaning  than 
the  one  it  had  in  the  religion  of  law.  The  punishment  is  no  longer 
a  requiting  act  of  the  law  that  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  still  less  is 
it  inflicted  to  avenge  the  offended  honor  of  God  and  procure  Him 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  the  means  of  the  ^^  teaching  grace  "  (Titus 
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iL  12)  which  throagh  the  evils  that  are  connected  with  sin  as  its 
unavoidable  consequences  is  to  cure  us  of  the  greatest  evil,  that 
is,  willfulness,  and  then  lead  and  compel  us  to  reflect,  examine 
ourselves,  reform,  and  consequently  be  saved.  "  God  chastens  us 
for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness  "  (Heb. 
xii.  10). 

These  words  lead  us  finally  to  the  most  important  point  of  dis- 
crimination. The  Holy  One  of  Israel  set  up  the  law  of  the  com- 
mandments as  demands  with  which  the  human  will  had  to  comply, 
and  this  was  man's  own  affaif.  Holy  love,  however,  not  only  de- 
mands the  good,  but  also  procures  the  fulfillment  of  its  demands ; 
as  Augustine  pertinently  said :  *^  Jube  quod  vis  et  da  quod  jubes." 
The  will  of  holy  love  does  not  remain  a  letter  of  the  law  that  is 
foreign  to  man,  and  can  merely  judge  and  slay,  without  giving  him 
life ;  it  becomes  in  the  heart  of  man  himself  the  living  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Cor.  iii.  6),  the  new  and  free  principle  of  life 
(Rom.  viii.  2)  that  betrays  its  divine  origin  in  the  begetting  of 
godly  sentiment  (Rom.  xii.  2).  Its  fruits  are  the  Christian  vir- 
tues ;  above  all,  love  which  is  the  actual  fulfillment  of  the  law,  be- 
cause "  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,"  but  overcomes  evil 
with  good  (Rom.  xii.  21 ;  xiii.  10 ;  Gal.  v.  22).  The  highest 
revelation  of  God  as  holy  love  is  the  fact  that  He  arouses  in 
man  too  the  impulse  of  holy  love,  through  which  the  power  of 
sin  —  one's  own  and  that  of  others  —  is  overcome,  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  good  is  established,  in  which  every  individual 
becomes  a  free  colaborer  in  the  realization  of  the  divine  purpose 
of  the  world.  Just  in  this  efficacious  overcoming  of  sin  —  as 
God's  holy  spirit  achieves  it  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  man's  heart, 
and  by  virtue  of  this  spirit  man  achieves  the  same  in  his  brethren 
—  is  included  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  This  forgiving  is  certainly 
a  gracious  gift  of  divine  love ;  yet  it  is  holy  love  which  does  not 
simply  overlook  sin  and  exempt  the  sinner  from  the  punishment 
of  his  guilt,  —  as  it  might  seem,  —  but  it  effaces  guilt  itself  by 
breaking  and  overcoming  the  power  of  the  natural  impulse  of 
sin  through  the  higher  power  of  the  holy  impulse  of  the  spirit. 
'^  The  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  (Rom.  viii.  2).  This  is  the  re- 
deeming and  reconciling  revelation  of  the  essence  of  God  as  love, 
which  is  one  with  holy  justice. 

To  the  Christian  consciousness  of  God  corresponds  the  estima- 
tion of  man  as  the  child  of  God,  in  which  the  highest  idealism  is 
united  with  the  most  sober  realism.     In  the  heathen  opinion  of 
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the  human  race  the  saying  that  man's  heart  is  at  once  defiant  and 
despondent  proves  generidly  true.  There  appears  on  one  side  the 
heaven-storming  presumption  which  is  typically  represented  by 
the  myth  of  the  building  of  the  tower  at  Babel  and  by  the  story 
of  Prometheus.  Man  in  his  striving  after  civilization,  with  his 
knowledge  and  power  deems  himself  equal  to  the  gods ;  he  con- 
siders himself,  as  the  enlightenment  of  the  sophists  and  stoics 
taught  him,  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  convinces  himself  by 
bis  reasonings  that  he  is  lord  of  the  world,  a  king  and  a  god, 
dependent  on  no  one  and  responsible  to  no  one.  The  counterpart 
to  this  deification  of  man  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  cult  of 
the  Homan  Csesars  is  found  in  the  intense  contempt  for  man 
which  is  everywhere  a  characteristic  of  the  Pagan  world  and 
manifests  itself  in  the  treatment  of  women,  slaves,  strangers,  and 
enemies.  It  is  not  man  as  such  to  whom  dignity  and  rights  are 
conceded ;  the  citizen  of  the  state  alone  possesses  them,  the  free 
man  who  by  -his  personal  capacity,  bravery,  prudence,  renown  or 
wealth  represents  a  value  for  the  whole  community.  On  the 
other  hand  the  stranger,  barbarian,  and  slave  pass  for  beings  of 
a  lower  order,  destined  by  nature  itself  to  servitude,  devoid  of  all 
personal  rights,  and  even  woman  is  not  considered  equal  to  man, 
because  she  is  no  match  for  him  in  the  virtues  which  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  commonwealth.  The  estimation  of 
man  in  general  and  of  every  individual  is  everywhere  in  the 
ancient  world  an  external  one,  according  to  his  political  and  social 
position  and  capacity.  As  for  an  estimation  of  his  value  based  on 
bis  inner  being,  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  force  of  his  char- 
acter, there  are  found  but  a  few  weak  attempts.  Among  the  Jews 
the  national  egoism  and  contempt  for  the  Gentiles  were  even 
harsher  than  the  disdain  which  prevailed  among  the  Gentiles  for 
the  barbarians,  because  the  national  consciousness  was  heightened 
by  that  of  their  religious  peculiarity  and  superiority.  The  Phari- 
see considers  the  Jews  ^one  as  objects  of  divine  pleasure  and 
providence  ;  the  heathen  are  to  him  the  objects  of  the  wrath  and 
punitive  judgment  of  God,  and  consequently  the  pious  Jew  must 
assume  an  exclusive  attitude  towards  them.  Even  within  the 
circle  of  the  Jewish  community  the  estimation  of  the  individual 
was  hardly  less  external  and  superficial  than  among  the  heathen. 
There  was  this  difference,  that  the  criterion,  corresponding  to  the 
theocratic  ideal  of  the  people,  took  more  account  of  religious 
ritualistic  merit  than  of  worldly  cultivated  capacity  and  meri* 
toriousness.     To  the  heathen  self-deification  corresponded  the 
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Jewish  self-jastification  and  sanctimoniousness ;  to  the  Pagan  con- 
tempt of  the  harbarians  and  slaves  answered  the  pharisaical  con- 
tempt of  the  Grentiles  and  the  low  people  that  had  not  the  law. 

Esteem  for  the  dignity  of  man  in  all  men  without  distinction 
of  nationality,  rank  or  sex  was  first  brought  about  by  Christian- 
ity. "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus  "  (Gal.  iii.  28),  says  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  The  reason  for 
this  fundamental  acknowledgment  of  universal  humanity  which 
is  decisive  for  the  whole  later  history  of  the  human  race  lay  in 
the  religious  consciousness  of  the  universal  equal  relation  of  all 
men  to  God.  Moreover,  this  equal  relation  exists  in  a  twofold 
sense,  positive  and  negative.  On  one  side  we  read:  ''For  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  "  (Eom.  iii.  23)  ; 
on  the  other  side  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  God  makes  his  sun 
shine  upon  the  good  and  the  evil  alike  (Rom.  iii.  29)  ;  that  He  is 
a  God  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt. 
V.  45),  and  that  every  individual  human  soul  has  in  his  eyes  a 
value  not  to  be  outweighed  by  the  whole  world  (Mark  viii.  36). 
It  is,  however,  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of  the  sober  realism 
from  which  the  Christian  ideal  of  humanity  rises  that  the  Bible 
everywhere  speaks  much  less  of  the  general  dignity  of  man  than 
of  the  universal  unworthiuess,  lack  of  merit,  wealmess  and  need 
of  redemption.  This  judgment  is  applied,  by  Paul  and  even  by 
Jesus  himself,  in  particular  to  the  haughty  self-justification  of  the 
Jews,  but  of  course  it  holds  good  just  as  much  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  messengers  of  the  Christian  tidings  of  salvation  were  not, 
like  modern  world-improvers,  optimistic  visionaries  who  suppose 
human  nature  to  be  excellent  and  derive  all  evil  from  incidental 
outward  circumstances.  Like  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  the  apos- 
tles knew  that  the  ground  of  all  outward  evils  must  be  sought 
deeper ;  they  found  it  in  the  selfish  desires  of  the  human  heart 
which  will  disregard  the  eternal  ethical  order  of  God.  "  From 
within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men  proceed  evil  thoughts  "  (Mark 
vii.  21)  which  defile  man.  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  by  his  own  lust  and  enticed  "  (James  i.  14).  "  For 
the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit  "  (Gal.  v.  17).  "  I  see  another 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers. O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?  "  (Rom.  vii.  23,  24.)  This  is  the  unani- 
mous  judgment  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
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Paul  added  that  this  universal  wretchedness  of  sin  is  owing  to 
a  divine  sentence  or  curse  pronounced  upon  the  whole  human  race 
in  the  fall  of  Adam  (Rom.  v.  12,  etc.).  This  theory,  derived 
from  the  theology  of  the  Pharisees,  was  later  made  the  basis  of 
anthropology  in  the  Augustinian-ecclesiastical  school.  A  great 
many  still  believe  that  with  this  particular  theory  the  whole 
Christian  judgment  on  the  natural  man  stands  or  falls.  This  is 
a  complete  mistake.  That  Pharisaic  and  Pauline  theory  of  the 
curse  on  Adam's  race  forms  neither  in  the  Old  nor  in  the  New 
Testament  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ethical  condition  of  the 
natural  man  ;  this  is  derived  purely  from  sober  and  unprejudiced 
ethical  judgment  of  human  nature,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  gen- 
eral experience.  This  experience  always  remains  the  same  what- 
ever opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  historical  beginnings  of  our 
race.  He  who  thinks  the  history  of  Adam's  fall  a  myth  cannot 
but  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  judgment  of  the  New 
Testament  that  all  that  is  bom  from  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  the 
"  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,"  so  that  we  cannot  find  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  good  and  are  devoid  of  the  glory  which  we  ought 
to  have  before  God.  In  short  it  must  be  admitted  that  sin,  the 
tendency  of  godless  willfulness,  is  a  power  that  has  its  root  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  human  nature,  and  rules  over  the  whole  race. 
In  the  unequal  battle  with  this  power  the  individual  is  unable  by 
himself  alone  to  gain  the  victory  unless  the  redeeming  and  edu- 
cating power  of  the  divine  spirit  in  the  community  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  comes  to  his  aid. 

The  reverse  side  of  universal  sin  and  need  of  redemption  is 
found  in  the  universal  ability  of  all  men  to  be  redeemed,  which 
is  based  on  the  indestructible  essence  of  the  divine  image  that  is 
in  every  man,  and  even  amidst  the  thorn-thicket  of  sin  and 
worldly  lust  never  becomes  entirely  extinct,  but  remains,  the 
living  germ  of  a  better  future,  of  a  new  man  of  God.  This 
divine  germ  manifests  itself  less  in  ^^  knowing  "  (  Wissen^^  as  the 
Greeks  supposed,  than  in  the  conscience  (^Gewissen)^  the  'Might 
that  is  in  thee  "  (Matt.  vi.  23),  the  inner  law  of  God  lightened  by 
the  eternal  "  Logos "  (John  i.  9 ;  Rom.  ii.  14)  which  makes  us 
perceive  what  we  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be.  It  manifests 
itself  in  the  painful  feeling  of  our  spiritual  weakness  and  poverty, 
in  grief  over  the  impurity  of  our  heart  that  separates  us  from  the 
holy  God,  in  sorrow  over  the  servitude  in  the  bond  of  which  we 
are  held  captives  by  sin,  and  in  the  affliction  we  feel  as  we  are 
lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  wordly  lusts  and  cares.     It  manifests 
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itself  in  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  peace  with  God, 
freedom  from  sin  and  the  world,  —  in  brief,  in  the  deep  feeling 
of  our  need  of  redemption  (Rom.  yii.  24 ;  Matt.  v.  6),  which,  as 
such,  is  at  the  same  time  the  guaranty  of  our  ability  for  redemp- 
tion. In  this  manner  an  entirely  new  estimation  of  man  is  reached. 
It  is  no  longer  what  he  is  and  does  externally,  or  what  he  is  con- 
sidered by  the  community  to  be,  that  decides  his  worth.  This  is 
determined  by  his  inmost  feeling,  the  tendency  of  his  soul  towards 
the  divine  good,  even  if  this  be  at  first  only  a  painful  regret  for  the 
loss  of  it  and  a  heartfelt  desire  to  regain  it.  Whenever  Jesus 
met  this  feeling,  he  knew  that  salvation  was  for  such ;  therefore 
with  the  love  of  a  rescuing  saviour  he  took  pity  on  the  unshep- 
herded,  languishing,  and  scattered  people.  Therefore  he  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  publicans  and  sinners,  and  in  those  who  were 
expelled  from  respectable  society;  therefore  he  said  that  much 
was  forgiven  to  the  repentant  sinning  woman,  because  she  had 
loved  much,  and  that  the  humble,  penitent  publican  came  out 
from  the  temple  justified  before  the  self-exculpating  Pharisee. 
He  offered  to  those  that  were  sick  in  body  and  spirit,  to  the  weary 
and  the  oppressed,  the  very  fulfillment  of  their  yearning  after  sal- 
vation ;  it  was  the  awakeuing  and  enlivenment  of  their  better  self 
and  the  new  life  that  were  in  bondage  in  them.  In  him  who 
subdued  and  expelled  impure  spirits  through  the  power  of  the 
holy  spirit  of  love,  those  who  were  anxious  to  be  saved  found  the 
realization  of  what  hovered  before  them  as  the  goal  of  their  en- 
deavors, —  the  peace  of  the  soul  united  with  God  and  the  power 
to  bear  joyfully  the  burden  imposed  on  every  one  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Thus  they  found  in  him  the  master,  shepherd,  physi- 
cian, and  lord ;  they  believed  in  his  vocation  as  saviour  because 
they  experienced  his  saving  power  in  themselves.  Thus  there 
formed  around  him  a  group  of  disciples,  in  which  his  spirit  of 
saving  and  sanctifying  love  united  and  animated  all,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  new  community  of  the  ethical  kingdom  of  God, 
in  which  the  fellowship  of  the  good  manifests  itself  as  a  victo- 
rious power  over  sin  and  evil. 

This  is  the  redeeming  force  which  went  out  from  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  earlier  evangelists  describe  him  to  us.  Thus  Paul  also  and 
the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  understood  redemption 
through  the  belief  in  Christ  or  the  gospel ;  it  is  true  they  differ 
somewhat  as  to  the  form  of  statement,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
substantial  difference  as  to  the  essence  of  the  matter.  Redemp- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  the  Gospels,  is  not  a  miraculous  event  occur- 
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ring  once,  and  brought  about  outside  of  humanity  by  a  super- 
human mediator,  between  the  Godhead  and  humanity ;  it  is  an 
inner  process  within  the  heart  of  man  which  always  and  every- 
where repeats  itself  when  the  fettered  and  diseased  powers  of  the 
soul  are  freed  and  healed,  when  the  image  of  God  and  the  child 
of  God  that  slumber  in  every  one  are  aroused  to  life,  reality,  and 
power.  Such  a  force  proceeds  in  every  community  from  those 
who  are  relatively  sound  and  strong,  and  through  them  affects 
others.  The  educating  influence  of  the  community  consists  in 
the  very  fact  that  those  who  are  still  on  a  lower  stage  of  develop- 
ment are  drawn  up  by  those  who  have  advanced  and  in  whom 
that  which  in  the  others  is  still  to  be  realized  is  already  a  reality. 
Those  in  whom  the  spiritual  gifts  of  humanity  are  enhanced  so 
far  above  their  surroundings  that  they  raise  the  ideal  of  man 
through  their  personal  being  and  action  to  a  higher  stage  of  his- 
torical development  we  call  heroes  and  prophets,  pioneers  and 
leaders  of  humanity  in  the  struggle  toward  an  ideal  goal  and 
ethical  freedom.  From  them  all  a  certain  redeeming  force  pro- 
ceeds and  affects  their  contemporaries  and  posterity.  The  effect 
is  the  greater,  the  higher  and  purer  the  ideal  is  which  was  awak- 
ened and  realized  in  them.  The  ideal,  the  ethical-religious  truth 
is  the  freeing  and  elevating  power  (John  viii.  32) ;  the  individual 
is  such  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  type  and  voice  of  the  idea. 

Among  all  these  ethical  and  religious  geniuses  and  heroes  of 
history  Jesus  Christ  occupies  the  central  position.  For  at  a  time 
when  the  ancient  world  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  its  hitherto 
existing  ideals,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  facing  spiritual  bankruptcy, 
Jesus  perceived  the  new  and  most  exalted  ideal  of  man  —  sonship 
of  God  —  through  the  revelation  of  the  eternal  Logos  in  his  in- 
most heart.  He  represented  it  iu  his  life  and  teaching  typically 
and  evidently,  with  impressive  and  educating  power  for  all  who 
were  willing  to  receive  his  message.  Finally  he  surrendered  his 
life  for  its  realization  in  a  community  of  the  children  of  God,  — 
that  new  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  —  which  took  the  place  of  the 
carnal  hopes  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  the  Jews.  Therefore 
Jesus  is  rightly  called  the  redeemer  and  saviour  of  men,  Kar  iioxriv^ 
and  his  life-work  the  work  of  redemption  or  the  revelation  of  sal- 
vation, icar'  lioxfiv.  His  appearance  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
times,  and  his  work  was  the  decisive  victory  of  liberating  truth 
and  love  over  the  power  of  darkness  and  the  impure  spirits  of  sin 
and  error,  in  the  bonds  of  which  humanity  had  been  held  captive. 
By  his  death,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  victory  of  his  cause, 
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the  victory  of  the  divine  principle  in  humanity  was  decided  for- 
ever and  guaranteed  for  each  of  his  successors.  A  deep  meaning 
therefore  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  the  church  has  said  in 
relation  to  Christ's  person  and  work,  and  particularly  as  to  his 
redeeming  death.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  to  distinguish  between 
the  significant  essence  and  the  mythical  symbol.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  real  redemption  cannot  be  in  a  unique  miraculous 
sonship  of  God  of  Jesus  Christ  which  —  as  it  would  be  his  exclu- 
sive property  —  could  be  of  no  avail  to  us.  It  is  in  the  universal 
human  sonship  of  God,  the  ethico-religions  ideal  of  humanity 
which  he  typically  represented  for  all  of  us  by  the  original  power 
of  genius  in  his  person,  and  thereby  established  its  realization  and 
rendered  it  feasible  for  all  men.  In  the  truth  of  this  ideal  of 
man  —  the  divine  sonship  —  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  ; 
the  true,  redeeming,  and  saving  faith  of  the  Christian  consists  in 
his  adopting  this  ideal  as  the  conviction  of  his  heart  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  whole  life.  This  faith  exists  wherever  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren  (Rom.  viii.  29)  lives 
in  the  heart  and  manifests  itself  in  the  life. 

All  practical  ideals  lead  to  the  foundation  of  communities. 
They  produce  a  common  conviction  aud  sentiment  —  the  strongest 
bond  of  all  human  communities  —  by  raising  into  clear  conscious- 
ness what  before  existed  in  all  men  as  an  unconscious  predisposi- 
tion, and  in  many  men  as  a  half-conscious  presentiment  and 
yearning.  The  more  true  and  pure  an  ethico-religious  ideal  is, 
the  less  can  its  signification  remain  confined  to  a  narrow,  national 
circle,  and  the  farther  will  its  value  as  a  determinative  authority, 
and  consequently  its  power  to  found  communities,  extend.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  the  highest  ideal  —  the  ideal  of  man  as  the 
son  of  God  —  must  also  have  the  most  extended  sphere  of  power, 
and  that  it  is  qualified  and  destined  to  found  a  boundless,  all- 
embracing  community  of  men.  This  universal  community  founded 
on  the  divine  ideal  of  humanity  is  the  ethical  conception  of  the 
^^  kingdom  of  God ; "  this  ethical  conception  is  included  in  the 
idea  of  the  child  of  God,  as  its  necessary  consequence.  That 
Jesus  in  gathering  his  community  of  disciples  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  historical  realization  of  the  ethicaJ  kingdom  of  God  is  a 
matter  of  fact.  This  fact  is  in  no  wise  essentially  altered  by  the 
consideration  that  we  do  not  know  certainly  how  far  he  grasped 
this  ethical-universal  conception  of  the  kingdom  with  a  conscious 
distinction  from  the  Jewish,  relatively  apocalyptic  conception  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom. 
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The  universal-ethical  coDseqaence  which  was  included  in  the 
ideal  of  the  child  of  God,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  or  less  veiled  in 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus,  was  drawn  out  by  the  Apostle  Paul  very 
positively  and  vigorously.  To  him  the  gospel  of  the  heavenly 
(ideal)  son  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus  is  the  universal  power  of 
salvation  for  all  believers,  Greeks  as  well  as  Jews  (Rom.  i.  17), 
and  consequently  the  bond  which  is  to  unite  all  nations  and  men 
in  the  unity  of  the  "ftorfy  of  ChrisV^  (1  Cor.  xii.  12).  In  this 
conception  Paul  gave  to  the  idea  of  an  organism  of  humanity  gov- 
erned by  one  spiritual-ethical  principle  a  profound  expression, 
the  range  of  which  reaches  far  beyond  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the 
Stoics.  This  was  a  reaction  against  the  ancient  deification  of  the 
State;  the  strengthened  personal  self-consciousness  emancipated 
itself  from  the  preponderance  of  the  State-community,  in  which  it 
had  been  confined  hitherto  in  a  subordinate  position.  But  while 
national  barriers  and  ties  were  depreciated  and  even  destroyed  by 
the  skeptical  understanding,  there  arose  no  new  and  higher  form 
of  community  to  take  their  place.  The  socialistic  one-sidedness 
of  the  ancient  conception  of  the  State  was  merely  confronted  by 
the  just  as  one-sided  principle  of  the  self-glorifying  and  self-suf- 
ficient Individual.  The  Stoic  cosmopolitanism  did  not  express  a 
positive  common-consciousness  binding  each  man  to  humanity,  but 
merely  the  negation  of  the  narrower  bonds  which  unite  the  citizen 
to  the  State-community  of  his  nation,  in  favor  of  an  atomic  indi- 
vidualism and  egoism  dissolvent  of  all  ethical  community. 

While  the  moral  philosophy  of  antiquity,  after  breaking  away 
from  ancestral  custom,  thus  fluctuated  hither  and  thither  between 
opposite  extremes,  the  gospel  of  the  sonship  of  God  of  all  men  re- 
vealed a  neto  ethical  principle^  which  embraces  in  a  higher  unity 
both  principles,  the  binding  power  of  fellowship  and  the  inde- 
pendent right  of  the  personal  mind.  The  community  in  Christ 
forms  an  organism  in  which  the  one  spirit  of  sonship  of  God,  or 
of  holy  love,  unites  all  such  as  belong  to  it,  not  merely  in  outward 
appearance,  but  in  fact  and  in  truth,  in  such  a  manner  that  indi- 
viduals feel  themselves  members  and  instruments  of  the  whole, 
and  serve  its  universal  purposes  with  unselfish  devotion.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  selfsame  spirit  animates  and  governs  the  whole 
life  also  in  the  individual  members  as  the  principle  of  their 
ethical  personality,  of  their  independent,  ethico-religious  build- 
ing up  of  conscience  and  character.  According  to  Paul,  not  only 
the  whole  commimity,  but  every  single  Christian,  is  a  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  man  of  the  spirit ;  and  of  the  latter  Paul  says : 
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^^  He  that  is  spiritual  judges  all  things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged 
of  DO  man "  (1  Cor.  ii.  15),  that  is,  in  questions  of  ethical  and 
religious  truth  the  highest  authority  is  not  without  him,  but  within 
him.  Likewise  John  says  (xiv.  23)  that  God  and  Christ  will 
come  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  him  that  loves  Him,  and  make  their 
abode  with  him.  Consequently  every  Christian  possesses,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  love  of  God,  his  full  salvation  within  himself,  and  is 
directly  tmited  with  God. 

Characteristic  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ  is  also  the  fact  that  he 
addressed  his  invitation  to  come  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  to 
the  masses,  but  to  single  individuals,  to  receptive  souls,  and  tried 
to  permeate  them,  through  an  educating  process,  with  his  spirit 
in  order  to  form  of  spiritually  enlivened  persons  a  living  commu- 
nity of  God,  the  new  temple  not  built  by  hands.  What  else  is 
the  hope  that  pervades  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  hope  of 
the  resurrection  of  individual  Christians  at  the  Parousia,  but  the 
pled^  of  the  eternal  right  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  personality  ? 
To  question  this  right  u  to  misapprehend  the  essence  of  Christian- 
ity ;  to  assail  it  is  to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  But 
since  this  ethical  right  of  personality  has  a  religious  foundation  in 
Christianity  —  being  based  on  the  faith  that  makes  us  children  of 
Gh)d,  and  on  the  love  of  God  in  which  we  feel  God  dwelling  within 
us  —  it  eitcludes  from  the  outset  the  extreme  of  an  egoistic,  anti- 
social individualism,  into  which  the  principle  of  personal  autonomy 
in  the  non-religious  moral  philosophy,  in  the  Stoics,  and  in  modern 
enlightenment,  for  instance,  inevitably  deteriorates.  As  children 
of  the  same  eternal  Father,  the  Christians  form  a  family-com- 
munity in  which  individuals  feel  themselves  bound  together  in 
solidarity ;  each  feels  the  other's  weal  and  woe,  and  each  bears 
the  other's  burden ;  not  only  the  burden  of  nature,  but  also  the 
burden  of  conscience,  responsibility  for  ethical  difficulties,  and 
care  for  ethical  advancement.  The  question  of  Cain,  the  first 
individualist :  *'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  is  excluded  by  the 
Christian  principle  which  unites  all  men  in  solidarity  as  members 
in  the  body  of  Christ.  The  brotherly  love  which  sees  in  each  fel- 
low-creature, —  although  only  potentially,  —  and  esteems  the  child 
of  God,  is  the  practical  synthesis  of  the  two  great  antithetio  prin- 
ciples whose  struggle  pervades  the  history  of  the  world,  egoism 
and  altruism.  Love  that  is  bound  to  God  makes  itself  the  volun- 
tary servant  of  aU,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  guards  its  divine 
right  to  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  personality.  It  endures  au 
things,  and  yet  does  not  demean  itself;  it  serves  all,  and  neverthe- 
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less  does  not  degrade  itself ;  it  condescends  to  all,  without  becom- 
ing the  slave  of  any  one ;  it  becomes  all  things  to  all  men,  and 
at  the  same  time  remains  ever  itself ;  it  overcomes  evil  with  good, 
and  conquers  the  world  through  meekness  (1  Cor.  xiii..  Matt.  v.  6). 

In  this  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  brotherly 
love,  lies  also  the  inner  correction  for  that  aspect  of  it  which  at 
the  beginning,  from  transitory  reasons,  appeared  in  one-sided  force, 
its  asceticism.  It  was  the  purpose  of  Christianity  to  found  a 
new  world  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  it  made  its  appearance  to 
a  humanity  enchained  by  worldly  lust  and  carnal  desires,  it  had 
first  to  engage  in  a  desperate  struggle  with  all  that  bound  the 
heaven-descended  spirit  in  servitude  to  the  world  of  sense.  *^  If 
thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee,  for  it  is 
profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  should  perish,  and  not 
that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  hell "  (Matt.  v.  29).  "  If 
ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live  "  (Rom.  viii.  13). 
"  Mortify  therefore  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth  '* 
(Col.  iii.  5).  "  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjec- 
tion ;  lest  by  any  means  when  I  have  preached  to  others  I  my- 
self should  be  a  castaway  "  (1  Cor.  iz.  27).  In  these  and  many 
like  passages  an  austerity  finds  expression  which  seems  to  recom- 
mend extreme  asceticism.  As  we  well  know,  it  has  often  been 
understood  and  practiced,  or  been  impeached  and  censured,  in 
the  sense  of  a  dualistic  hostility  to  nature.  A  historical  treatment 
will  stand  aloof  from  both  of  these  views.  On  one  side,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  principles  of  Protestant  ethics  concerning  our 
relation  to  sensuous  nature  are  not  plainly  identical  with  the  views 
of  early  Christianity.  The  most  emphatic  proof  of  this  fact  is 
found  in  the  Protestant  idea  of  marriage  as  compared  with  the 
opinion  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  7).  The  departure  of  Protestantism, 
and  especially  of  Luther,  from  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  this  particular  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  drawn  from  this  peculiarity 
of  early  Christianity  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  was,  in  gen- 
ersd  and  in  principle,  a  dualism  hostile  to  nature  and  asceticism 
was  very  irrational.  A  single  phenomenon  due  to  temporary  con- 
ditions was  mistaken  for  the  universal  and  permanent  essence  of 
Christianity.  The  fact  was  overlooked  that  the  New  Testam^it 
itself  considers  the  body  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  its 
members  as  weapons  and  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God 
(Rom.  vi.  13  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  19).     Consequently,  the  New  Testament 
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knows  very  well  the  positive  value  of  the  senses  as  a  useful  me- 
dium for  the  purposes  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore  does  not  mean 
to  oppose  the  senses  as  such,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  set  them- 
selves up  for  masters  of  the  spirit,  instead  of  being  its  servants  for 
ethically  good  purposes.  "  All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  I  will 
not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any  "  (1  Cor.  vi.  12).  These 
words  express  the  correct  ethical  attitude  towards  the  senses.  An 
ascetic,  monkish  ethics  which  combats  nature  in  man  as  devoid  of 
rights  cannot  energetically  promote  the  purposes  of  human  society. 
These  purposes,  as  well  as  the  means  for  their  advancement,  are 
rooted  in  man's  nature  by  countless  fibres ;  if  these  roots  were 
cut,  the  noblest  blossoms  of  human  society,  the  family  for  instance, 
would  necessarily  become  extinct.  If  love  which  feels  itself  com- 
pelled to  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of  fellowship  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Christian  ethics,  then  a  partial  monkish 
asceticism  finds  no  place  in  it.  Therefore  Protestantism  did  not, 
as  has  been  asserted,  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  drew  from  the  rightly  understood 
essence  the  correct  conclusion  by  limiting  the  rigorous  asceticism 
of  the  early  Christians  to  the  proportion  which  answers  the  con- 
ditions and  purposes  of  the  human  society  in  which  and  for  which 
the  Christian  is  bound  by  love  to  live  and  to  work.  The  differ- 
ence of  Protestant  ethics  from  the  ethics  of  the  early  Christians 
is  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the  application  of  it.  This  differ- 
ence is  explained  especially  by  the  preponderance  and  the  decline 
of  the  eschatological  expectations  and  sentiments.  We  are  thus 
led  to  the  third  conception,  in  the  description  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

The  religious  opinion  of  th^  world  seems  to  be  essentially  the 
same  in  Christianity  as  in  Judaism,  from  which  the  doctrines  of 
divine  creation  and  government  were  taken.  Nevertheless,  here 
too,  the  peculiarity  of  specifically  Christian  piety  becomes  notice- 
able. In  the  case  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  in  any  religion  which 
is  confined  to  a  nation,  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  and  course 
of  the  world  is  found  in  the  aims  of  that  particular  nation,  in  the 
fulfillment  of  hopes  of  a  glorious  future,  of  external  might  and 
power  and  internal  prosperity  and  welfare.  But  if  every  occur- 
rence in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  history  is  to  serve  such  a 
limited  purpose,  this  is  possible  only  through  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  an  all-powerful  ruler  who,  unmindful  of  the  ordering  of 
the  whole,  is  intent  only  on  the  advancement  of  the  special  pur- 
poses of  his  favorite  people.     To  the  national  limitation  of  the 
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consciousness  of  God  corresponds  the  unlimited  natui*e  of  the 
divine  arbitrary  will,  the  supernatural  omnipotence.  This  sup- 
position came  into  severe  collision  with  the  reiJity,  which  remained 
ever  farther  and  farther  behind  the  hopes  of  national  glory,  while 
the  people  of  God,  instead  of  triumphing  over  all  their  enemies, 
fell  more  and  more  hopelessly  into  the  power  of  the  Gentiles.  If, 
in  face  of  this  fact,  the  belief  in  a  time  of  national  glory  (the 
Messianic  kingdom)  —  which  stands  and  falls  with  the  national 
religion  of  Judaism  —  was  to  be  maintained,  it  could  only  be 
through  transferring  the  fulfillment  of  that  proud  hope  to  a  new 
world,  which  divine  omnipotence  would  soon  substitute  for  the 
present  world,  in  such  radical  contradiction  with  the  purposes  of 
the  people  of  God.  Thus,  since  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (Dan- 
iel) the  thoughts  and  aims  of  Jewish  piety  were  concentrated  in 
the  disclosure  of  that  new,  wondrous  world  which,  coming  from 
heaven,  was  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  all.  The  favorite  writings  of 
the  Jews  were  the  "  apocalypses,'*  in  which  the  terrestrial  hopes 
of  the  old  prophets  were  magnified  to  supernatural  dimensions, 
and  became  a  Fata  Morgana,  a  visionary  fancy. 

The  Christian  view  of  the  world  is  distinguished  from  the 
Jewish  idea  by  the  fact  that  it  finds  the  purpose  of  the  world  no 
longer  in  a  single  nation,  but  in  entire  humanity ;  no  longer  in  a 
condition  of  material  happiness,  but  in  an  ethical  ideal ;  not  in  the 
carnal-Jewish  Messianic  kingdom,  but  in  the  spiritual-ethical  king- 
dom of  God.  This  profoundly  religious  and  truly  logical  thought, 
that  the  whole  world,  including  Nature,  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
ethical  ideal  of  humanity  and  the  divine-human  good,  and  has  its 
final  cause,  its  ratio  essendi  herein,  —  a  thought  which  from  the 
beginning  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  world,  —  this  thought  needs  only  to  be  carried  out 
consistently  in  order  to  win  the  field  against  abstract  Jewish  su- 
pernaturalism  and  abstract  Pagan  naturalism.  According  to  the 
heathen  view,  the  world  is,  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the  product 
of  the  aimless  fancy  of  the  gods  and  demons,  or,  according  to  the 
enlightened  philosophers,  of  the  accidental  motions  of  the  atoms. 
There  is  nowhere  a  final  cause  nor  an  absolutely  worthy  purpose 
for  the  whole,  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  the  highest  regu- 
lating principle  of  the  world  ;  there  are  only  finite  efiicient  causes 
whose  interworking  keeps  in  motion  the  aimless  rotation  of  be- 
coming and  disappearing,  —  in  one  word,  there  is  nothing  hut 
Nature,  According  to  the  Jews,  the  world  is  indeed  the  means 
for  a  divine  purpose,  but  as  the  conception  of  this  purpose  is 
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morally  limited,  and  therefore  contradicts  the  real  world,  the  latter 
is  negatived,  as  a  world  that  ought  not  to  be,  and  a  new  imaginary 
world  is  postulated  as  an  expected  miracle  of  divine  omnipotence. 
Consequently,  Nature  appears  here  as  a  nullity ;  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  Super-Nature  of  the  world  of  wonders.  This,  considered 
in  itself,  is  not  spiritual-ethical,  but  fanciful-sensuous ;  therefore 
it  is  in  reality  only  the  poetically  idealized  reflection  of  the  natural 
world,  only  its  reduplication  in  fancy,  not  a  spiritual  victory  over 
it.  The  abstract  Jewish  supematuralism  shows  itself,  in  the 
main,  a  mere  potentiated  and  disguised  naturalism. 

Christianity  alone  really  overcame  naturalism.  It  succeeded  in 
this  by  recognizing  the  spiritual-ethical  kingdom  of  God,  the  ab- 
solute ideal  of  the  good,  the  divine  sonship  of  all  men,  as  the 
final  cause  of  the  world.  Consequently,  it  found  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  world,  not  in  an  abstract,  omnipotent  and  despotic 
will  of  the  deity,  but  in  the  eternal  Logos,  the  purposeful  and 
world-ordering  thought  of  God. 

The  assertions  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  world  was  created 
through  the  Logos^  the  Son,  and  for  him  (John  i.  2 ;  Heb.  i.  2 ; 
Col.  i.  16),  contain  profound  thoughts,  the  burden  of  which  is 
still  too  little  comprehended,  because  men  have  not  known  how  to 
distinguish  the  real  nucleus  from  its  mystical  envelope.  The  lat- 
ter consists  in  the  identification  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  prophet 
of  the  ethico-religious  idea  of  humanity,  with  the  eternal  idea 
preexisting  from  the  beginning  in  the  divine  thought,  —  the  eter- 
nal, ideal  Son  of  God,  or  Logos.  However  absurd  the  idea  would 
be  that  the  world  was  created  through  Jesus,  and  for  him,  there 
is  a  profound  truth  in  the  thought  that  the  world  is  a  work  of 
divine  reason,  which  brings  order  into  the  chaos  of  forces  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  and  guides  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  world  according  to  the  ruling  conception  of  a  kingdom  of 
divine,  ethically  perfect  spirits.  That  the  divine  idea  of  man  as 
*^  the  son  of  his  love,'*  and  of  humanity  as  the  kingdom  of  his 
Son,  was  the  immanent,  ordering  final  cause  of  all  being  and 
becoming,  even  in  the  world  of  Nature,  has  been  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  Christian  Ghiosis  since  the  apostolic  age,  and  no 
philosophy  has  ever  been  able  to  weaken  or  loose  its  hold.  In- 
deed, the  whole  idealistic  philosophy  of  modern  times  is  nothing 
but  the  realization  and  confirmation  of  this  conviction  that  Nature 
is  set  in  order  by  the  Spirit  and  for  the  Spirit  as  a  subordinate 
medium  for  carrying  out  its  eternal,  ethical  purposes ;  consequently 
Nature  is  not  what  the    Pagan  naturalism    supposed,  the  one 
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and  the  all,  the  last  and  the  highest,  but  it  has  the  spirit  and  its 
ethical  purposes  as  lord  and  master  over  it.  This  is  the  true  and 
only  genuine  supernaturalism,  which  is  just  as  different  from  the 
abstract  Jewish  supernaturalism  as  it  is  from  Pagan  naturalism. 
For  if  the  Logos,  the  rational,  purposeful  thought  of  God,  is  the 
creating,  regulating,  and  ruling  power  over  Nature,  then  Nature 
is  an  orderly  system  of  purposes,  and  its  process  of  becoming  is  a 
development  from  lower  purposes  to  higher.  In  this  totality  each 
and  every  thing  has  its  necessary  place,  and  serves  according  to  its 
definite  kind,  and  in  conformity  with  eternal  laws,  the  final  pur- 
pose of  all-wise  love.  Here,  too,  Nature,  as  the  arrangement  of 
means  for  purposes  of  the  spirit,  obtains  its  full  rights ;  it  retains 
its  immanent  lawfulness  and  rationality ;  it  does  not  become  the 
plaything  of  a  divine,  despotic  will,  or  the  arena  of  fantastic  ac- 
tions of  omnipotence,  the  supernatural  miracles  of  which  would 
supplant  real  nature  by  an  imaginary  super-nature  that  is  unnat- 
ural. This  is  the  perception  of  the  world,  corresponding  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  logically  to  be  derived  from  its  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  an  ethical  idealism  which  is  one  with  a  sober  realism, 
and  as  remote  from  abstract  Jewish  supernaturalism  as  from  ab- 
stract Pagan  naturalism. 

The  practical  significance  of  this  Christian  view  of  the  world  is 
seen  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  particular  events,  benign 
and  calamitous,  experiences  of  happiness  and  misfortune,  which 
come  to  men  in  the  course  of  the  world.  The  Gentile  world  saw 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  happiness  and  unhappiness  the  effects  of  a 
will  of  the  gods,  acting  more  according  to  incalculable  whims  than 
in  conformity  with  fixed  and  rational  purposes ;  or  it  perceived 
in  the  events  of  life  the  agency  of  an  entirely  aimless,  blind  fate. 
In  either  case,  then,  no  ethical  significance  could  be  ascribed  to 
human  life,  and  man  had  simply  to  bow  in  silent  resignation.  In 
Israel  the  prophets  rose  to  a  belief  in  the  government  of  the  world 
by  divine  justice,  the  purposes  of  which  the  world  of  nature  and 
mankind  were  supposed  to  serve.  In  the  calamities  of  their  peo- 
ple they  perceived  the  judgment  of  the  divine  wrath  on  the  faith- 
lessness and  wickedness  of  the  people  or  their  leaders.  This 
thought  of  the  requital  of  human  conduct  by  external  happiness 
or  unhappiness  was  repeatedly  verified  in  its  application  to  the 
life  of  the  people.  It  sufficed  as  long  as  religious  reflection  was 
diverted  exclusively,  or  at  any  rate  prominently,  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  whose  responsibility  and  fortunes 
the  several  members  shared  by  virtue  of  solidarity. 
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But  when,  with  the  fall  of  the  national  State  after  the  exile, 
the  religious  consciousness  of  Judaism  began  to  be  more  and 
more  individualized,  the  destinies  of  the  individual  necessarily- 
occupied  the  religious  mind.  Then  observation  soon  showed  that 
in  the  life  of  the  individual  outward  happiness  and  moral  worth 
by  no  means  always  correspond ;  on  the  contrary,  the  just  have  to 
suffer  many  calamities,  while  the  wicked  are  often  happy.  How 
is  this  fact  of  experience  to  be  reconciled  with  divine  justice? 
This  was  the  great  problem  ;  and  the  religious  thought  of  Judaism, 
from  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  made  incessant, 
eager,  and  vain  efforts  to  solve  it.  The  poetic  conclusion  of  the 
Book  of  Job  ends  with  the  resigned  confession  that  these  things 
are  too  high  and  incomprehensible  foi^  man's  understanding.  In 
the  narrative  conclusion,  Job's  unhappiness  is  finally  compensated 
by  increased  happiness ;  thus  it  falls  back  upon  the  selfsame  doc- 
trine of  visible  reward,  the  insufficiency  of  which— r as  contra- 
dictory to  experience  —  was  precisely  the  motive  of  the  whole 
poem.  Even  in  later  times,  Judaism  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
postulate  of  a  final  evening  between  terrestrial  happiness  and 
ethical  worth  and  merit,  for  this  postulate  was  rooted  in  the  very 
essence  of  its  national,  legal  religion.  The  incompatibility  of  ex- 
perience with  this  postulate  was  the  enigma,  the  insolubility  of 
which  brought  about  the  religious  and  political  destruction  of 
Judaism.  Only  in  a  few  isolated  cases  in  the  Psalms  do  we  meet 
expressions  of  a  deeper  religious  consciousness,  which  rises  above 
the  theory  of  external  recompense  to  the  certainty  of  an  inward 
happiness  in  peace  with  God,  that  outweighs  all  outward  happi- 
ness, and  even  heaven  and  earth  (Psalm  Ixxiii.). 

This  height  of  inward  religious  certainty,  to  which  the  presen- 
timent of  a  few  pious  thinkers  in  Judaism  had  risen,  became 
the  foundation  of  the  religious  perception  of  the  world  in  Chris- 
tianity. *^We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.  ...  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? 
...  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels  nor 
principalities  nor  powers,  nor  things  present  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  " 
(Rom.  viii.  28,  31,  38,  39).  "  Though  our  outward  man  perish, 
yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day ;  for  our  light  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory"  (2  Cor.  iv.  16,  17).  "As  hav- 
ing nothing  and  yet  possessing  all  things,  as  dying,  and  behold  we 
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live"  (2  Cor.  vi.  9, 10).  In  these  and  many  like  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  the  Christian  sentiment  conoeming  the  evil  of  the 
world  is  manifest.  It  is  as  far  remote  from  Jewish  depression  or 
despondency  (which,  presuming  on  its  own  righteousness,  bargains 
with  divine  justice  or  is  perplexed  by  it)  as  it  is  from  that  stoic 
apathy  which  in  proud  resignation  bids  defiance  to  fate  and,  weak, 
deceives  itself  in  imaginations  of  strength.  The  Christian  senti- 
ment is  the  feeling  of  the  child  of  God,  who  possesses  in  the 
cei^tainty  of  God's  love  an  inward  happiness  independent  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  course  of  the  world,  and  is  able  to  rise,  con- 
soled, above  the  sufferings  of  life.  The  Christian  sentiment  is 
that  of  the  warrior  of  God,  who,  in  leagued  union  with  Him, 
courageously  joins  battle  with  the  world,  and  joyful  in  hope,  is 
certain  of  his  victory  over  all  adversaries  and  all  disasters.  It  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  servant  of  God  who,  in  any  and  every  con- 
dition in  vvliich  he  is  placed  by  circumstances,  recognizes  his  task 
in  the  fulfillment  of  which  he  may  and  should  be  a  co-worker  for 
the  advancement  of  the  universal  purpose  of  good.  To  this  pur- 
pose the  whole  system  of  the  world  serves  as  a  means,  and  conse- 
quently every  single  experience  of  life  embraced  in  it  may  and 
should  likewise  be  a  means.  If  the  belief  of  the  Christian  is  the 
certainty  that  God's  essence  is  holy  love,  that  man's  destination  is 
sonship  of  God,  and  that  the  world  is  the  means  of  divine  wisdom 
for  the  education  of  its  children,  then  this  belief  involves  a  con- 
fident hope  that  the  divine  good  will  ever  prove  itself  a  victorious 
power  over  the  world,  and  that  devotion  to  this  power  guarantees 
to  each  person  the  highest  good,  — the  salvation  of  his  soul. 
"  Our  faith  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world  "  (1  John 
V.  4). 

The  combination  of  idealism  and  realism,  which  has  been  indi- 
cated as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Christian  perception  of 
the  world  in  general,  holds  good  also  in  regard  to  the  evil  of  the 
world.  The  Christian  is  no  abstract  idealist  who  in  ecstatic  op- 
timism thinks  the  world  as  it  is  perfect,  and  considers  all  that  is 
actual  to  be  reasonable,  having  no  eye  for  evil  and  wickedness, 
and  underestimating  their  grave  significance.  His  heart  is  not 
so  hard  and  apathetic  as  not  to  feel  pain  in  his  own  and  others* 
sorrows ;  his  conscience  and  ethical  judgment  are  not  so  dull  and 
thoughtless  as  to  call  evil  good,  and  mistake  delusion  and  false- 
hood for  truth.  Since  he  is  wont  to  judge  the  worth  of  men  and 
social  constitutions,  not  by  the  outward  appearance,  but  by  their 
inward  life  and  merit,  he  perceives  wrong  and  error  in  many 
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things  that  appear  right  and  good  to  others.  His  attitude  to- 
wards reality  is  always,  in  certain  respects  and  to  a  certain  degree, 
critical  and  polemical,  since  he  measures  it  by  the  ideal,  and  can- 
not overlook  the  contrast  between  the  two.  ^^  Think  not  that  1 
am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth ;  I  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword  "  (Matt.  x.  84)  ;  and  James  (i.  4)  says  that  whoever  will 
be  a  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  Ood.  But  this  sober 
circumspection  and  critical  keenness  of  judgment  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  far  remote  from  pessimistic  gloom,  hopeless  despond- 
ency, and  loveless  acrimony.  The  Christian  knows  that  the  world, 
despite  its  numberless  evils,  is  after  all  the  work  of  God,  and 
must  serve  the  purpose  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  the  good.  He 
sees  everywhere  destructive  and  dissolving  forces  confronted  by 
preservative  and  constructive  powers.  He  sees  the  diseases  of  the 
natural  and  ethical  life  provided  with  remedies.  To  him  the 
order  of  the  whole  is  so  wisely  directed  that  even  evil  and  sin 
must  become  means  for  higher  purposes,  for  a  richer  development 
of  the  powers  of  life  and  a  higher  evolution  of  the  ethical  ideals. 
Together  with  belief  in  God*s  government  of  the  world.  Christian 
love  keeps  us  from  the  dejection  and  ineffectiveness  of  pessimism. 
Thus  love,  even  amidst  the  defilement  of  human  coarseness  and 
meanness,  still  recognizes  the  glimmering  spark  of  divinity,  which 
needs  only  to  be  awakened  and  enlivened  in  order  to  erect  out 
of  the  dead  in  spirit  the  man  of  God.  ^^  Love  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  The  divine  power  to 
heal  and  animate  which  it  bears  within  itself  causes  it  also  to 
believe  in  the  efficacy,  and  to  hope  for  the  victory,  of  the  divine 
spirit  of  good  in  others  and  in  the  whole  human  race. 

From  faith  and  love,  which  bind  the  Christian  to  God  and 
humanity,  and  discover  and  advance  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  and  time,  springs  also  the  hope  which,  above 
and  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  life  on  earth,  rises  to  ideals 
of  inconceivable  height.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  the  Christian  way  of  thinking  —  and  it  always  remains 
one  of  its  essential  features  —  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  con- 
ceived both  as  already  present  and  as  a  kingdom  to  come.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  a  present  possession,  an  actual  fact,  the  greatest 
and  most  mighty  fact  of  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  here  the 
communion  of  men  in  the  spirit  of  sonship  of  God,  —  that  spirit 
which  went  out  from  the  first-born  among  many  brethren,  and 
formed  the  Christian  community  into  the  ^'  body  of  Christ,"  the 
organism  of  the  divine-human  spirit.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  still  one  to  come,  an  ideal,  the  realization 
of  which  is  expected  from  the  future,  the  glory  of  which  has  not 
yet  appeared,  but  is  still  to  appear.  Without  this  hopeful  glance 
into  the  future,  the  enduring  power  of  faith  and  love  would  weaken 
amidst  the  obstructions  of  the  present  time.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
hope  in  a  future  ideal  would  be  baseless  and  untenable,  and  van- 
ish in  ecstatic  fancies,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  the  confiding  love  of 
the  child  of  God,  who  possesses  and  realizes  the  higher  life  from 
God  and  with  God  as  a  present  good  and  a  living  power  within 
himself.  That  this  life — as  it  has  sprung  from  eternity  out  of  the 
divine  will  of  love  —  shall  not  fall  a  victim  to  time,  but  shall 
outlast  terrestrial  death,  and  in  transcendental  existence  reach  a 
new,  undreamed-of  development  and  efficacy,  and  that  the  king- 
dom of  God,  besides' its  terrestrial  militant  community,  shall  also 
embrace  a  transcendental  triumphant  commimity,  —  this  is  the 
transcendental  ideal  of  the  Christian  hope,  which  completes  and 
crowns  the  ideal  of  the  terrestrial  future  of  humanity.  What  is 
common  to  all  these  ideals  of  the  future,  whether  terrestrial  or 
transcendental,  is  the  fact  that,  since  they  surpass  experience, 
they  can  only  be  surmised  in  indefinite  images  of  phantasy,  and 
cannot  be  thought  in  clear  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Like 
the  origin  of  our  race,  its  end  lies  concealed  from  knowledge,  but 
faith  sees  it  in  the  hand  of  the  eternal  love  of  God  our  Father. 

But  this  reserve  in  regard  to  the  ideal  of  the  future  was  not 
practiced  by  the  first  generations  of  Christians.  For  them,  ex- 
pectation of  the  speedy  end  of  the  present  world,  and  of  the 
beginning  of  the  new  world  that  was  to  come  with  Christ  from 
heaven  stood  in  the  foreground  of  faith  and  hope,  of  thought  and 
purpose.  The  young  community  had  received  from  Judaism,  as 
an  inheritance,  the  Messianic  apocalypse.  Just  as  the  call  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  the  baptism  of  repentance,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing Messianic  kingdom,  had  formed  the  external  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  activity  of  Jesus,  so  the  apocalyptic-Messianic  ideas 
and  sentiments  supplied  for  the  success  of  his  reformatory  activity 
the  necessary  presupposition  and  the  most  powerful  lever.  How 
far  Jesus  himself  shared  these  ideas ;  whether,  and  in  what  sense, 
he  himself  connected  them  with  the  consciousness  of  his  vocation 
as  saviour  and  with  his  ideal  aims,  cannot  be  certainly  known. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  community  of  his  disciples  saw 
him  —  not  from  the  beginning,  to  be  sure,  but  still  before  his  end 
—  in  the  light  of  the  Messianic  expectation  of  the  people,  and  that 
after  the  visionary  occurrences  by  which  they  felt  themselves  as- 
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sured  of  the  heavenly  transfiguration  of  the  crucified  one,  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  became  entirely  blended  in  their  consciousness  with 
the  apocalyptic,  ideal  form  of  the  Messianic  king  descending  from 
heaven  to  establish  his  kingdom.  Thus,  from  the  beginning, 
the  sluices  were  opened  through  which  the  stream  of  apocalyptic 
ideas,  and  with  them  the  abstract  supranaturalism  of  Judaism, 
flowed  into  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity. 

On  the  part  of  the  Gentiles,  kindred  sentiments  and  tendencies 
of  thought  aided  in  bringing  about  this  result.  The  world-weari- 
ness of  antiquity  in  general,  and  the  social  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  in  particular,  joyfully  welcomed  the  message  of  the  near 
destruction  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era.  Platonic  philosophy  had  opposed  the  higher 
world  of  ideas  to  the  lower  world  of  phenomena  as  the  prototype 
to  the  reflection,  the  essence  to  the  vain  appearance,  and  had  thus 
created  a  counterpart  to  the  "  future  world  "  of  the  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse, which  was  likewise  conceived  as  coming  from  above,  from 
heaven.  We  see  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  two 
conceptions,  so  nearly  touching  each  other,  became  blended  at  an 
early  date,  and  thus,  by  the  mediation  of  Jewish-apocalyptic  su- 
pranaturalism, Hellenistic  spiritualism  entered  the  religious  thought 
of  the  Christian  community. 

Thus  resulted,  in  particular,  from  the  combination  of  these  two 
kinds  of  ideas,  the  development  of  the  ideal  picture  of  Christ, 
the  central  dogma  of  the  rising  church.  The  heaven-descended 
apocalyptic  Messianic  king  and  son  of  God  in  the  theocratic-Mes- 
sianic sense  (the  conception  of  the  earliest  Jewish-Christian  com- 
munity), became  the  heavenly  original  and  ideal  man  of  Hellen- 
istic speculation  (the  conception  in  Paulinism).  This  preexisting, 
spiritual  man  became  the  divine  Logos,  the  Son,  superhuman  but 
yet  subordinate  to  the  Father.  He  became  the  mediator  of  all 
divine  revelation  since  the  creation  of  the  world  (the  conception 
in  John).  Finally,  the  divine  son  became  eternal  God,  of  the 
same  essence  with  the  Father,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
who  in  the  incarnation  added  to  his  divine  nature  a  human  na- 
ture, but  remained  nevertheless,  after  as  well  as  before  the  incar- 
nation, essentially  a  divine,  superhuman,  super-temporal,  transcen- 
dental being.  Thus  the  historical  founder  of  the  community,  and 
the  prophet  of  the  ethico-religious  ideal  of  humanity,  had  become 
an  abstract  supranatural  being,  entirely  removed  from  the  histor- 
ical ground  of  humanity,  a  miraculous  picture  painted  by  apocalyp- 
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tic  phantasy'  and  Hellenistic  scholasticism.  This  mythology  served 
as  the  covering  which  was  destined  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
genoine  ethico-religions  nudeus  of  Christianity  during  the  cen- 
turies of  the  minority  of  the  Christian  nations.  At  the  same  time 
it  concealed  and  disfigured  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  weakened 
and  corrupted  its  ethical  power  of  salvation.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  —  but  this  is  not  the  place  —  how  from  this  same  abstract 
supranaturalism  which  dominates  the  church  dogma  throughout, 
the  ideals  of  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  arose,  —  monas- 
ticism,  fleeing  from  the  world,  and  the  dualism  of  natural  morality 
and  supernatural  sanctity,  of  world  and  church,  of  laity  and 
'  clergy,  of  State  and  Hierarchy. 

The  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  away  with  the 
excrescences  in  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  system 
which  too  evidently  contradicted  the  ethico-religious  essence  of 
Christianity.  It  brought  again  to  light  the  ethical  power  of  salva- 
tion, which  is  attested  by  conscience.  It  thus  made  a  beginning 
for  the  spiritual-ethical  conception  and  realization  of  Christianity. 
But,  indeed,  it  was  only  a  beginning.  For  in  dogma  there  re- 
mained that  unspiritual,  ghostly  supranaturalism  which,  since  the 
time  of  Jewish  apocalypse  and  Hellenistic  Gnosis,  ruled  the  re- 
ligious thought  of  Christendom,  and  hid  the  true  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity under  mythological  disguises.  To  strip  off  these  veils,  and 
thus  let  its  liberating  truth  shine  with  a  new  light,  and  its  healing 
love  penetrate  suffering  humanity  with  a  new  power  is  the  task,  the 
holy  mission,  of  all  who  believe  in  the  coming  with  power  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  children  of  God,  and  hope  for  the  appearance  of 
the  new  world,  in  which  God  shall  be  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

Otto  Pfleidebeb. 
Universitt  of  Berlin. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  IMPEDIMENTA. 

Two  facts  are  patent  to-day,  —  the  dec#|r  and  the  vitality  of 
eodesiasticism.  Both  are  really  phases  of  the  religious  life  insti- 
tutiog  and  nourishing  itself  with  continuity  and  progress  into  a 
vital  organism  of  the  life  of  the  spirit.  The  term  impedimenta 
is  a  convenient  one  for  describing  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  critical  and  vital  movement  of  ecclesiasticism.  We  may  use 
it,  first,  in  its  vulgar  sense,  of  those  things  which  impede  and  are 
not  necessary  to  the  being  or  the  well-being  of  the  church ;  sec- 
ondly and  chiefly,  in  its  classical  sense  of  things  which  encum- 
ber but  still  are  necessary,  assisting  as  well  as  impeding  progress, 
^-  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  and  equipment,  the  sup- 
plies, baggage,  and  ammunition  carried  along  with  an  army. 

**  The  age  of  criticism  "  is  no  longer  a  sufficient  formula  to 
describe  our  own  age.  Neither  is  the  cognate  term  of  ^'  individ- 
ualism.^' There  are  many  signs  that  we  are  passing  into  an  age  of 
a  revaluation  of  all  vital  forms  of  institutions,  along  with  an  in- 
creased appreciation  of  the  social  organism  in  which  individuals 
are  relegated  to  ministrant  functions.  Criticism  and  individual- 
ism began  more  than  a  century  ago  their  iconoclasm  against  all 
forms  of  the  social  fabric.  State,  church,  art,  and  philosophy 
seemed  destined  to  receive  their  death-blow.  In  spite  of  all  such 
work,  however,  these  mighty  works  of  the  spirit  are  extant  in 
even  more  than  former  strength.  But  they  conserve  that  which 
apparently  sought  to  destroy  them.  The  worth  of  the  individual 
and  the  normal  function  of  criticism  are  recognized  to-day  in 
those  theories  of  society  and  institutions  that  are  conservatively 
constructive.  Church  and  state  are  better  for  the  ordeal  through 
which  they  have  passed.  Reaction  to  their  previous  forms  is  im- 
possible except  in  some  local  eddies  of  romantic  absolutism.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  equality  of  an  abstract  individualism  is  seen 
to  be  utterly  anarchic  in  politics,  as  the  right  of  private  judgment 
and  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  are  in  ecclesiasticism. 
Then  the  conception  of  growth  has  quite  supplanted  that  of  manu- 
facture in  the  study  of  organic  forms  of  human  activities.  No 
amount  of  individual  effort  or  private  judgment  can  suffice  to 
make  instanter  a  new  state  or  church.  The  most  that  can  be 
looked  for  is  some  modification  of  older  forms.  This  is  what 
criticism  has  availed  to  do  in  the  long  run.  It  proves  to  be  the 
progressive  element  in  reconstructive  conservatism. 
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Thus  the  general  temper  of  the  thought  of  the  day,  containing 
both  the  elements  of  dogmatism  and  criticism,  is  becoming  more 
than  merely  patient  of  all  great  iuAtitutions  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  becoming  consefvative  and  reverent  rather  than  iconoclastic. 
This  temper  is  less  apparent,  however,  in  respect  to  the  church 
than  it  is  in  respect  to  other  institutions.  Much  criticism  seems 
to  be  hostile  to  the  church,  and  much  ecclesiasticism  seeks  to 
repel  all  criticism  as  an  enemy. 

Yet  it  must  be  evident,  from  the  wide  historical  study  of  the 
manifestations  of  human  nature,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  church- 
man or  ecclesiast,  as  well  as  a  political  being.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  form  of  the  church  changes  with 
changing  needs  and  environment.  Ecclesiasticism  is  as  genuine 
and  rational  a  manifestation  of  human  nature  as  domestic  and 
political  institutions.  Any  merely  destructive  criticism  of  the 
church  is  unhuman,  and  ends  with  pouring  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath,  to  use  the  German  illustration.  We  can  no  longer  rationally 
say  that  men  would  be  none  the  worse  off  if  the  whole  of  ecclesi- 
asticism were  dumped  into  the  ocean,  though  it  would  be  all  the 
worse  for  the  fish.  Nor  can  we  say  that  the  whole  mass  must  be 
swallowed  uncritically.  We  find  that  in  opposite  quarters  both 
these  terms  —  ecclesiasticism  and  criticism  —  are  in  ill  repute,  as, 
indeed,  they  should  be  when  divorced  from  each  other.  But  they 
should  not  seem  to  be  as  mutually  repugnant  as  water  and  oil. 
Both  stand  for  real  and  necessary  phases  of  an  organic  pro- 
cess. Both  are,  in  varying  proportions,  age-old,  and  give  promise 
of  being  as  age-long  as  man's  secular  existence.  They  are  both 
necessary  factors  in  the  ethical  life  of  man.  Ages  of  the  most 
absolute  ecclesiasticism  have  never  been  free  from  some  ferment 
of  the  critical  element,  and  ages  of  the  most  radical  criticism  have 
never  been  without  their  romantic  side. 

The  rational  ideal  to-day  seems  to  be  that  of  a  critical  ecclesias- 
ticism, that  is,  of  a  visible  working  church,  fully  recognizing  the 
results  of  the  modem  criticism  of  its  own  historical  elements,  and 
yet  basing  itself  upon  these  criticised  elements  as  answering  to 
human  nature  and  needs  on  their  religious  side.  Men  of  culture 
to-day  cannot  accept  an  ecclesiasticism  which  has  not  been  through 
the  fires  of  criticism,  nor  will  they  tolerate  mere  negative  critics, 
^^  those  nomads  of  the  intellectual  world,  who  will  not  permit  any 
steady  cultivation  of  the  soil."  We  must  frankly  and  fairly  apply 
all  the  critical  powers  of  the  human  spirit  to  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  church,  in  order  to  get 
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that  concrete  rational  comprehension  of  it  that  proves  it  to  be  the 
very  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  The 
work  done  in  this  line  during  this  century  has  been  prodigious, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  enabling  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  the  chief  actors,  of  those  who  have  been  the  mouthpieces 
and  the  toolmen  of  the  nascent  and  developing  church.  Granting 
all  the  results  of  such  work,  the  question  comes,  Is  the  church 
worth  preserving?  But  the  vitality  of  the  institution  answers 
the  question  by  continuing  to  exist.  Hence  the  question  is 
only  whether  we  can  interpret  such  a  mighty  organism,  thus  gen- 
erated and  growing,  and  find  its  place  in  the  totality  of  the  educa- 
tion and  the  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit.  No  merely 
romantic  backsliding  into  uncriticised  absolutism  is  possible,  but 
only  the  assent  that  comes  from  a  comprehension  of  it  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  total  of  what  man  has  done  and  become. 

The  question  may  be  i*aised  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  critical 
ecdesiasticism,  of  a  church  that  lives  and  thrives  under  criticism). 
It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  can  have  critical  ecclesiasts.  Dean 
Stanley,  Professor  Edwin  Hatch,  and  the  authors  of  '^Lux 
Mundi  *'  show  us  the  union  of  the  two  elements.  No  critic  was 
ever  more  free  and  thorough-going  in  his  study  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  than  Dean  Stanley,  and  no 
ecdesiast  was  ever  more  heart  and  hand  with  a  conservative  form 
of  the  church  than  himself.  Consider,  too,  that  the  huge  amount 
of  critical  and  historical  study  of  Christianity  by  the  Germans 
during  this  century  has  been  done  by  Christian  students,  from 
within  the  church  itself.  The  spea  ecclesicB  to-day  is  in  such 
men  as  fully  master  the  processes  and  results  of  Biblical  and 
ecclesiastical  criticism,  and  interpret  the  church  accordingly. 

We  are  to  say  something  of  the  impedimenta  of  the  church,  -^ 
distinguishing  between  those  which  come  under  the  vulgar  use  of 
the  term  and  those  which  come  under  its  classical  sense.  There 
are  two  large  questions,  however,  demanding  at  least  brief  notice 
beforehand.  What  is  the  church?  and  What  is  the  ideal  of 
knowledge  by  which  we  are  to  estimate  it  and  its  impedimenta  ? 

The  church,  considered  as  an  objective  historical  fact,  may  be 
described  as  the  religious  community,  springing  from  and  em- 
bodying the  religious  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  visible  community  to  which  the  religious  spirit  in  men,  influ- 
enced by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  gave  rise,  —  not  as  an  abso- 
lutely new  organization,  but  as   having  its  roots  primarily  in 
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Judaism,  and  later  on  its  branches  in  the  Graaco-Boman  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  the  institution  which  the  new  leaven  worked  in  the 
social  lump  coming  under  its  influence.  It  is  visible,  one,  organic, 
and  continuous  through  nineteen  centuries.  It  is  as  objective  a 
fact  as  a  continent  or  a  nation.  It  is  something  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  making  an  inventory  of  concrete  human  nature  or  reascm, 
regardless  of  any  a  pHari  theories  as  to  the  method  of  its  organ- 
ization. As  an  organism  it  has  functions.  It  exists  for  the 
edification  of  its  members,  and  for  propagation,  or  conquering  by 
discipling  all  foes.  Hence  it  has  an  official  organization  of  life, 
doctrine,  and  worship.  It  grew,  and  it  still  grows,  and  demands 
appreciative  interpretation.  After  all  the  work  of  critical  and 
historical  investigations  as  to  the  how  and  why  of  its  various 
external  forms  comes  the  deeper  task  of  rational  estimation.  We 
need  be  bound  by  no  traditional  views  of  its  historical  genesis 
and  variations,  but  may  accept  the  general  results  of  modem  sci- 
entific investigation  on  these  points.  The  organization  of  the 
early  Christian  churches  and  their  consolidation  into  the  Catholic 
Church  under  Constantino,  are  matters  of  history  pretty  well 
understood.  In  every  way  the  church  is  open  to  as  free  historical 
investigation  as  any  other  religious,  social,  or  political  organiza- 
tion. We  must  take  it  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  has  been, 
rather  than  yield  to  the  assumptions  of  either  an  abstract  super- 
naturalism  or  an  equally  abstract  intellectualism. 

What  the  church  is  for  us  depends  upon  our  ideal  of  know- 
ledge, of  reality.  Here  again  we  must  claim  to  be  passing  beyond 
the  eighteenth,  yes,  and  largely  the  nineteenth  century's  abstract 
conception  of  reason,  as  a  disembodied  ideal  appearing  first  in 
visions  of  the  night  to  certain  elect  minds,  and  then  painted 
in  vulgar  colors  for  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  vulgar 
rationalism  of  the  Aufldarung  and  the  Illumination  had  an  easy 
task  in  applying  a  few  intellectual  formulas  to  existing  institutions 
and  pronouncing  them  all  to  be  irrational.  However,  as  these 
have  had  the  further  irrationality  of  continuing  to  exist  and 
grow,  there  has  come  some  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  can- 
ons of  criticism.  It  has  become  insufferable  to  see  these  shallow 
rationalists  thrust  their  rigid  but  cheap  intellectuality  into  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  world's  greatest  realities,  dissecting  mani- 
kins rather  than  describing  living  realities.  They  utterly  lacked 
the  historical  spirit,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  modem  idea  of 
development.    They  judged  the  Jew  by  the  Gentile,  or  the  re- 
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▼erse,  and  the  tenth  centary  by  the  eighteenth,  never  able  to  put 
themselves  at  the  point  de  tme,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  those 
they  were  criticising.  Nor  had  they  any  suspicion  that  even  rea- 
son is  a  development;  that  it  never  has  existed  as  an  inborn 
finished  codex  of  clear,  fixed  notions.  Still  less  could  they  appre- 
hend the  conception  that  the  truths  of  reason  have  been  developed 
only  through  institutional  forms  of  human  activity ;  that  every  cate- 
gory which  is  now  used  has  had  a  history  of  incarnation,  and  that 
the  highest  spiritual  truths  are  the  most  elaborate  products  of  a 
long  process  of  the  developing  impulse  of  the  human  spirit. 
Hence  with  their  shallow  intellectual  criticism  they  could  never 
penetrate  to  any  rational  understanding  of  ecclesiasticism  as  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  real  in  which  the  rational  —  that  is,  human 
nature  in  its  highest  sense  —  was  realizing  itself. 

Though  an  ultimate  metaphysic  must  make  thought  prior  to 
and  causal  of  being,  yet  for  us  deed  precedes  intellectual  formu- 
latbn  of  creed,  action,  reason,  —  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  term 
reason.  What  human  nature  or  reason  is,  is  to  be  learned  only 
from  human  history.  The  ideal  of  knowledge  on  this  plane 
should  then  be  a  concrete  view  of  the  human  spirit  developing  in 
the  various  spheres  of  its  activity.  To  the  query,  What  is  truth  ? 
the  old  rationalism  answered  confidently,  logical  intellectual  form 
for  the  individual.  Now  the  answer  should  be,  that  human  reason 
to  date  is  the  organic  sum  total  of  the  aesthetic,  ethical,  religious, 
sdentiflc,  and  philosophical  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  impulse  to  rationality  in  man  has  not  confined  itself  to  the 
channel  of  the  logical  understanding.  Its  generous  flood  has 
made  other  and  deeper  channels,  and  left  sesthetical,  ethical,  and 
religious  categories  as  monuments  of  its  self -manifestation.  Hence, 
in  treating  of  ecclesiastical  impedimenta,  we  should  recognize  the 
absurdity  of  misapplying  the  canons  of  logical  truth.  Granted 
that  these  canons  of  formal  truths  have  been  developed  out  of  the 
impulse  of  our  mind  toward  logical  knowledge,  and  toward  bring- 
ing phenomena  to  unity,  we  must  also  grant  that  religion  rises  out 
of  an  impulse  to  establish  a  right  relation  between  ourselves  and 
God.  The  church  rises  out  of  the  organization  of  the  religious 
need.  Ecclesiasticism,  no  less  than  logic  and  science,  rises  out 
of  an  invincible  need  of  human  nature,  and  as  such  is  a  manifes- 
tiUion  of  its  progressive  rationality.  It  can  no  more  rationally  be 
called  a  disease  or  a  perversion  than  the  other  manifestations.  Is 
there  any  need  of  a  church  ?    Human  nature  has  given  the  a£Qrm- 
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ative  answer  historically.  Is  the  church  a  member  of  the  civic 
order  of  the  nation  ?  The  same  answer  is  given  by  history.  Is 
it  a  development  of  the  impulse  to  rationality  ?  Yes,  or  else  no- 
thing is,  and  we  have  absolute  agnosticism  instead  of  an  ideal  of 
knowledge. 

We  are  exceedingly  far  from  identifying  the  truth  of  ecdesias- 
ticism  with  all  truth,  or  of  giving  it  an  undue  supremacy.  It  is 
much  better  and  quite  proper  to  distinguish  the  church  from  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  may  well  use  this  latter  term  for  the  or- 
ganic sum  total  of  the  developments  of  the  human  spirit  in  aU 
phases  of  its  activity.  It  is  one  with  our  ideal  of  reality.  It  is 
reason  so  far  as  it  has  been  incarnate.  But  it  is  therefore  far  too 
lofty  and  developed  a  form  to  apply  to  ecdesiasticism  in  testing 
its  impedimenta.  That  would  be  measuring  the  part  by  the 
whole.  The  church  is  not  even  identical  with  moral  and  spiritual 
goodness  wherever  found.  It  is  a  definite,  visible  organization, 
though  a  very  real  and  lively  member  of  that  total  organization 
of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful  among  men  which  we 
term  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  exists,  not  to  teach  formal  logical 
truth,  or  natural  science,  or  even  sBsthetics  and  ethics,  though  its 
mission  is  much  more  akin  to  these  latter  two,  and  its  kind  of 
reality  to  theirs.  It  seeks  to  elevate  man  above  time  and  sense 
relations  into  communion  with  the  eternal  fountain  of  life,  and  to 
do  this  through  maintaining  an  ethical  communion  of  its  members 
in  this  effort.  Hence  its  teaching  must  be  largely  symbolical, 
using  literal  time-and-space  things  in  a  transcendent  sense,  and 
thus  rendering  void  all  merely  literal  criticism  of  its  symbols.  Its 
reality  is  the  ideal  of  perfect  piety,  of  a  communion  of  saints, 
and  not  that  of  common  rationalism,  nor  even  of  a  philosophy  of 
religion.  It  has  little  to  do  with  dry,  unveiled  literalism.  The 
vulgar  rationalism  still  lingering  among  us  to-day  is  devoid  of  the 
historical  and  the  •  humane  spirit.  It  despises  all  symbolical 
acts,  and  cannot  understand  a  cult,  which  is  essential  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  church  in  worship.  It  cannot  understand  dogma, 
which  is  the  essential  intellectual  work  of  the  church  in  defining 
its  supersensuous  reality.  It  cannot  understand  its  sacred  litera- 
ture, and,  using  its  own  canons,  it  cannot  understand  any  litera- 
ture beyond  that  of  the  multiplication  table  and  the  syllogism.  It 
can  pai*tially  understand  its  polity,  but  only  to  hate  it  for  being 
an  efficient  means  of  maintaining  and  propagating  itself  in  its 
role  of  the  educator  of  the  race  in  the  communal  religious  life. 
It  would  also  dispense  with  the  historical  basis  for  the  world^s 
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evangelization,  and  with  all  incorporations  of  the  ideal  in  living 
forms  and  marked  typical  events  of  history.  Given  its  way,  it 
would  either  dispense  wholly  with  the  church,  or  endeavor  to  man- 
ufacture one  which  would  be  no  church,  and  would  afford  no  home 
for  the  religious  life. 

The  church  knows  what  edifies,  and  its  strenuous  maintenance 
of  these  means  is  justified  by  the  power  which  they  have  given  it 
to  live  and  grow.  This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  of  all  tests 
of  the  reality  of  an  organism.  Treat  art  as  the  old  rationalism 
would  treat  religion,  and  it  would  vanish  away  from  among  men. 
We  should  ask  what  the  church  has  done  in  the  world  and  what  it 
is  now  doing,  and  take  the  most  objective  of  all  judgments,  that  of 
hbtory,  as  to  its  being  a  genuine  world-power,  manifesting  and 
.promoting  the  great  reality  which  aU  religion  seeks.  Thus,  in 
studying  ecclesiasticism,  one  should  reflect  on  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion itself,  its  own  proper  idea  and  function  in  the  complex  of 
human  nature's  activity,  as  well  as  upon  the  ground  for  its  appear- 
ance in  this  or  that  form,  in  order  to  appreciate  and  thus  only 
to  understand  it.  As  an  objective  reality,  the  church  and  her 
ways  stand  as  a  marvel  of  unconscious  logic  realizing  itself  in  his- 
tory. Only  an  a  priori  hatred  of  religion,  which  pessimistically 
sees  in  it  nothing  more  than  a  prolonged  disease  of  human  na- 
ture, can  treat  this  objective  institution  with  disrespect.  And 
only  a  barren  intellectualism  will  insist  on  criticising  it  by  other 
canons  than  those  of  its  own  nature  and  function. 

I.  Are  there,  then,  no  ecclesiastical  impedimenta,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  term,  —  is  there  no  negative  criticism  of  the  church? 
Is  not  our  criticism  like  Balaam's  curse  ?  —  ^^  I  called  thee  to  curse 
mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them.'' 
We  have,  indeed,  thus  far  sought  to  ward  off  the  irrational  sub- 
jective criticism  which  is  so  plentiful.  We  need  not,  however, 
shun  full  criticism  of  the  impedimenta  that  hinder  the  church 
from  fulfilling  its  own  true  mission.  We  only  insist  that  these 
can  merely  be  such  as  are  foreign  to  its  genius,  or  have  outgrown 
their  usefulness.  Taking  the  church's  ideal  and  mission,  many 
things  can  be  pointed  out  as  being  useless  and  injurious  hin- 
drances. The  church  militant  is  not  the  church  triumphant.  Its 
follies  and  sins  are  patent  in  all  ages.  But  the  same  is  true  of 
every  other  institution.  The  political  history  of  the  race  is  full 
of  errors  and  crimes.  The  evils  of  the  law  are  enormous.  And 
yet  we  would  not  abolish  the  state  or  law.  The  history  of  any 
one  of  the  natural  sciences  shows  follies  as  absurd  and  errors  as 
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injurious  as  can  be  found  in  either  state  or  church.  The  ideal  of 
any  organization  is  never  realized,  and  yet  the  ideal  only  comes 
into  consciousness  through  the  progressive  realization  of  the  im- 
pulse. The  church  simply  takes  her  place  with  other  secular  in- 
stitutions in  pleading  guilty  to  such  failures. 

Let  us  frankly  refuse  to  adn^it  any  real  impediments  to  the 
marriage  of  humanity  with  the  bride  of  Christ.  Let  us  insist  upon 
the  church  putting  away  all  such  impediments.  The  critical  and 
historical  studies  concerning  the  church  have  doubtless  disclosed 
a  vast  amount  of  dead  ecclesiastical  rubbish,  trash,  needless  scaf- 
folding, bric-a-brac,  chips  from  the  growing  statue,  decayed 
branches  of  the  growing  tree,  suckers  that  are  needlessly  and 
criminally  draining  its  strength,  fungoid  growths,  parasitic  vines, 
superfluous  clothing  upon  the  racer  and  armor  on  the  warrior,  — , 
things  that  do  not  mi^e  for  the  edification  or  the  propagation  of 
the  church,  and  which  the  church,  nevertheless,  holds  on  to  as 
essential.  It  is  a  sympathetic  and  generous  criticism  which  calls 
the  attention  of  the  church  to  these  impediments,  many  of  which, 
however,  she  has  encysted  into  innocuous  inactivity. 

Again,  from  the  longest-lived  branch  of  the  church  to  the  most 
novel  modem  sect,  there  is  not  one  form  that  has  not  outgrown, 
and  of  itself  cast  aside,  much  of  its  earlier  impedimenta.  There 
has  been  su£Qcient  of  the  normal  life-power  in  every  one  to  use  up 
much  of  its  supplies  and  to  drop  the  rubbish.  That  eoclesias- 
ticism  is  ultra-conservative  is  one  of  the  facts  of  human  nature  on 
that  side  that  is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Demands  cannot, 
therefore,  be  made  upon  it  that  should  be  made  upon  other  inhe- 
rently less  conservative  institutions.  To  each  according  to  its  na- 
ture is  certainly  a  canon  of  rational  criticism.  In  the  long  run  the 
church  discards  what  does  not,  and  adopts  what  does,  edify.  The 
indictment  against  the  evils  of  conservative  traditionalism  is  made 
none  too  strong  by  even  hostile  critics.  This  temper  has  often 
led  her  champions  to  commit  the  most  glaring  crimes  against  the 
very  foundation  principles  of  morality  and  humanity,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  old  as  the  true,  and  defeat  the  new  as  the  false.  But 
in  the  long  run  it  shows  a  capacity  to  assimilate  the  best  elements 
of  the  life  of  any  age,  toward  the  close  of  that  age,  and  to  re- 
nounce its  own  defects  and  malformations  on  its  way  to  new  and 
fuller  life.  It  has  life.  Hence  we  find  in  every  form  the  normal 
though  tardy  process  of  excretion  going  along  with  that  of  assimi- 
lation. Volumes  would  be  needed  to  catalogue  the  mass  of  im- 
pedimenta thus  discarded.    We  must  decline  to  renew  the  task  here 
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which  has  already  been  aoeomplished  by  friend  and  foe.  From  the 
droppiDg  by  the  early  church  of  the  rites  of  foot-washing  and  the 
Agapte  instituted  by  Christ  himself,  to  the  change  from  hooks  and 
eyes  to  buttons  by  the  Dimkards,  perpetual  changes  through  addi- 
tions and  subtractions  have  been  going  on  within  this  organic 
body,  moved  by  its  own  vital,  semi-unconscious  ideal  of  reality. 

The  form  and  the  interpretation  of  her  sacred  literature,  her 
sacraments,  her  ceremonies  and  ritual,  her  organization  and  her 
creeds,  have  undergone  wondrous  changes,  considering  the  in> 
herent  conservatism  of  the  church.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
practically  discarded  her  once  dominant  standard  of  the  XXXIX. 
Articles  as  ^  forty  stripes  save  one."  The  Preface  to  the  Prayer 
Book  sets  forth,  as  the  rule  for  all  such  changes,  ^^  that  which 
may  seem  most  convenient  for  the  edification  of  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  various  exigencies  of  the  times  and  occasions," 
^^  seeking  to  keep  the  happy  mean  between  too  much  stiffness 
in  refusing,  and  too  much  easiness  in  admitting,  variations  in 
things  once  advisedly  established,"  although  ^*  in  their  own  nature 
indifferent  and  alterable,"  always  allowing  ^*  such  just  and  favora- 
ble construction  as  in  common  equity  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all 
human  writings."  The  late  decision  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
regard  to  the  novel  *^  Faribault  example,"  as  well  as  the  late 
recognition  of  the  republic  in  France,  and  the  Encyclical  on  the 
labor  question,  illustrate  the  tardy  but  generally  forthcoming 
adaptation  of  the  most  ultra-conservative  form  of  the  church  to 
the  needs  of  the  times.  Ample  apology,  however,  could  easily  be 
made  for  the  church's  tardiness  in  all  such  matters.  Conservatism 
is  bound  up  with  her  very  life  and  with  her  power  to  fulfill  her 
mission. 

Again,  criticism  of  impedimenta  from  within  the  church  itself, 
is  affected  by  her  relatively  peaceful  or  militant  condition.  Her 
general  attitude  is  that  of  the  church  militant,  —  an  army  always 
preparing  for  contest  even  when  in  secure  camp  or  fortress.  A 
church  passing  through  a  reformation,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm  or 
an  athlete  in  a  race,  will  spontaneously  cast  aside  as  real  impedi- 
ments many  of  the  articles  of  luxury  and  of  relative  necessity  in 
times  of  peace.  Baggage  will  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  for 
fuel,  or  cast  overboard  to  lighten  the  vessel,  which  otherwise 
forms  a  part  of  its  precious  cargo.  After  the  storm,  the  race, 
the  battle,  much  of  the  discarded  impedimenta  wiU  be  recovered 
for  renewed  use  in  edifying  and  propagating  the  church.  An 
ecclesiastical  renaissance  is  sure  to  follow  an  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
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tion.  Protestant  scholasticism  followed  quite  hard  upon  the  re- 
volt against  mediaeval  scholasticism,  and  the  drift  from  a  bald  Pro- 
testantism to  the  more  constitutional  and  aesthetic  forms  of  church 
life  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  Reformation.  The  Society 
of  Friends,  starting  with  the  quaking  excitements  of  its  founder, 
soon  settled  down  into  a  formalism  of  quiet  informality,  and  now 
furnishes  a  large  number  of  members  to  the  most  liturgical  of  the 
Protestant  communions.  Unitarianism,  having  fairly  won  its 
negative  victory  against  a  dead  intellectual  orthodoxy,  is  likewise 
sending  its  large  quota  to  the  same  church.  The  New  Theology, 
now  carrying  on  the  more  constructive  criticism  of  Calvinism, 
claims  to  be  a  theological  renaissance  rather  than  a  novelty. 
Back  to  the  Fathers  and  the  early  and  mediaeval  church  I  is  the  war- 
cry  of  the  most  narrow  type  of  zealots  in  the  Episcopal  Church  to- 
day, and  yet  they  have  enough  truth  to  carry  a  large  part  of  the 
interest  of  the  church  towards  a  somewhat  needed  ecclesiastical 
renaissance. 

Distasteful  as  may  be  the  methods,  spirit  and  ethics  of  many  of 
the  promoters  of  such  a  renaissance  in  our  day,  we  may  gladly 
have  the  work  done.  However  much  more  congenial  one  may  at 
times  find  the  intellectual  fellowship  of  those  who  are  fully  in 
touch  with  modem  culture,  he  cannot  allow  his  taste  to  prevent 
him  from  enjoying  his  larger  spiritual  heritage,  and  encoura^ng 
the  renaissance  which  is  to  put  him  in  touch  with  all  his  spiritual 
ancestry.  The  modem  spirit  has  been  in  danger  of  having  its 
interest  so  centred  upon  local  affairs  as  to  neglect  its  classical  in- 
heritance. Humanism  is  often  a  needed  antidote  to  Philistinism 
in  the  church  as  well  as  in  literature. 

History,  however,  never  repeats  itself  except  with  a  difference. 
The  healthy  life  of  the  church  will  make  abortive  all  attempts  at 
a  mere  renaissance  of  any  earlier  form.  In  any  renaissance  many 
new  forces  and  materials  are  added,  many  of  the  old  forms  are 
discarded,  and  the  remnant  is  modified  and  transmuted  by  the  dif- 
fering environing  needs  and  culture.  The  old  gospel  is  ever 
new,  even  in  its  donning  of  ancient  garb.  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  in  detail  the  amount  and  sort  of  ecclesiastical  rabbish  thus 
discarded.  This  would  require  a  history  of  each  great  branch, 
and  of  every  minor  form  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  Hooks 
and  eyes  may  be  dropped  for  modem  buttons,  but  days  of  luxuri- 
ous peace  may  come  when  the  old  hooks  and  eyes  will  regain  their 
place,  though  they  will  then  be  made  of  pure  gold.  The  use  or 
disuse  of  all  such  unessential  impedimenta  must  be  left  to  the 
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taste,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  aesthetic,  of  the  various  so- 
cieties. But  the  general  temper  of  the  religious  mind  will  in  the 
long  run  be  that  of  Wordsworth,  — 

Great  God  !  I  'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  sookled  in  a  creed  outworn 

than  to  be  a  *^  New  Light "  unsuckled  in  any  creed  yet  bom. 

Doctrinaires  of  Liberalism  and  Puritanism  alike  would  strip 
the  church  bare  of  decent  dothing  in  their  Philistinism.  Both 
are  utterly  unappreciative  of  the  sentiment  and  symbolism  that 
are  inseparable  from  the  instituted  form  of  the  religious  life.  In 
Tain  will  they  attempt  to  unclothe  histoiical  Christianity  by  set- 
ting up  the  literal  form  of  the  anti-ecclesiastical  religion  of  the 
Christ  when  on  earth.  In  vain  will  they  stigmatize  as  ^^  baptized 
Paganism,"  and  ^*  caricatures  of  the  holiest,''  the  concrete  forms 
of  the  living  church,  which  claims  to  be  the  extension  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  Christ  widened  into  the  concrete  life  of  the  com- 
munity. They  denounce  the  letter  of  the  church  against  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  being  incapable  of  appreciating  the  spirit  of 
the  letter  of  the  church,  the  aesthetic  and  edifying  side  of  eccle- 
siastical symbolism.  Once  an  infant,  always  an  infant,  expresses 
the  unhistorical  Puritanic  view  of  Christianity.  "  The  invisible 
church"  is  another  term  for  the  same  abstract  view  of  Christian- 
ity. This  answers  to  the  conception  of  an  unincamate  soul  in  this 
world.  It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  For  what  is  invisible  is 
not  actually  the  church,  and  what  is  the  church  is  not  invisible. 
Even  the  largest  term  for  human  reason,  ^^  the  kingdom  of  God," 
as  the  organic  sum  total  of  the  work  of  the  human  spirit  under 
divine  education,  is  not  without  visible  embodiment.  The  term 
^^  ethical  Christianity  "  is  another  abstraction  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  real  elements  of  Christianity.  But  the  subjective  ethical 
is  itself  the  product  of  the  objective  ethos  of  the  community,  of 
its  manners,  customs  and  clothes.  The  ethical  is  the  social  even 
in  Christianity.    It  is  expressed  Christianity,  the  leavened  lump. 

II.  This  concrete,  historical,  objective  view  of  Christianity 
brings  us  to  the  second  or  classical  sense  of  the  term  impedimenta, 
as  those  things  which  incumber  but  still  are  necessary  to  exist- 
ence and  prog^ress,  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence  and  of 
armament  of  the  church  militant.  For  the  double  purpose  of 
self-edification  and  self-propagation,  the  church  has  always  found 
that  it  needs  an  official  organization  of  its  life,  teaching  and  wor- 
ship.   The  intrinsic  difference  between  an  army  and  the  charao- 
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ter,  functions,  and  end  of  the  church  necessitate  a  somewhat 
broader  use  of  the  term  impedimenta.  To  abbreviate  tiie  matter 
without  refining  too  much,  let  us  take  the  Declaration  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  the  General  G)nyention  of  1886,  and  of  the 
^^  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  " 
in  1888,  as  stating  the  essential  impedimenta  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  viz. :  — 

1.  The  Holj  Scriptores  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  **  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  **  and  as  being  the  mle  and  ultimate  standard  of 
futh. 

2.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal  Symbol ;  and  the  Nioene  Creed, 
as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith* 

3.  The  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  himself,  —  Baptism  and  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord,  —  ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  of  Institu- 
tion, and  of  the  elements  ordained  by  him. 

4.  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  adminis- 
tration to  the  Taiying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the 
unity  of  his  church. 

To  substantiate  these  positions  in  brief,  appeal  can  be  made 
from  all  subjective  tastes  and  local  and  temporary  prejudices  to 
the  objectiye  judgment  of  history.  The  history  of  the  church  is 
the  judgment  of  the  church.  The  organic  force  of  the  new 
leaven,  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation,  has  always  and  every- 
where manifested  itself,  edified  itself  and  propagated  itself  through 
these  channels.  We  have  here  two  classes  of  impedimenta :  1st, 
those  which  minister  to  the  edification  of  the  body,  —  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  Sacraments ;  and  2d,  those  which  minister  to 
its  extension,  —  the  creed  and  polity  of  the  chun^.  In  some 
form,  these  essential  impedimenta  are  found  in  every  branch  and 
sect  of  the  church.  The  test  is,  what  administers  to  edification 
and  to  growth  ?  The  instinctive  logic  of  the  vital  organism  of 
the  church  has  always  found  these  four  points  to  be  essential. 
Surely  the  church  is  sufficiently  able  to  speak  for  itself.  Surely 
its  presence  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  the 
human  spirit  is  powerful  and  great  enough  to  warn  off  any  exter- 
nal abstract  judgment  as  to  what  is  essential  to  it.  To  be  a  world- 
power,  it  claims  that  it  must  be  catholic  in  length  as  well  as 
breadth.  It  therefore  rightly  denies  the  rationality  of  utterly 
modernizing  the  church.  It  demands  continuity  in  these  four 
essentials. 

We  must  grant  that  religious  experience  is  only  one  extract 
out  of  the  whole  drcle  of  the  contents  of  human  effort,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Gt>d  is  the  truly  catholic  manifestation  of  human  na- 
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ture ;  bnt  taking  this  limited  range  of  ecclesiasticism,  we  most 
claim  for  it  that  the  present  Christian  consciousness  forms  bnt  a 
small  part  of  the  catholic  Christian  consciousness.  That  of  every 
age  has  been  modified  by  the  larger  consciousness  of  humanity  in 
all  the  range  of  its  experience.  Every  age  has  the  defects  of  its 
own  virtues.  Let  us  recognize  all  the  virtues  of  our  own  age,  but 
not  mistake  them  for  the  total  of  those  of  many  ages.  ^^  Modem 
culture  "  is  a  convenient  term  for  housing  the  results  of  human  na- 
ture's conquests  in  the  later  centuries.  But  the  very  word  ^^  mod- 
em "  defines  it  as  a  limited  culture.  The  scientific  and  historical 
and  critical  and  social  and  philosophical  acquirements  of  the  times 
are  not  the  manifestations  of  the  whole  of  human  nature.  Ecclesi- 
asticism  is  also  a  part  of  this  complex.  They  may  very  wrongfully 
and  irrationally  repudiate  their  connection  with  the  past,  but  the 
church  does  not.  Its  consciousness  is  age-long  and  world-wide. 
They  do  not  meet  all  humanity's  needs,  and  it  claims  its  part  in 
this  supply.  Moreover,  it  claims  its  catholic  pedigree.  It  claims 
the  need  of  preserving  the  old  within  its  present  living  fold,  in 
order  to  continuity,  strength  and  expansion.  We  may  adapt  an 
illustration  from  Von  Hartmann.^  In  a  tree,  the  real  life  from 
the  roots  is  found  in  the  present  new  layer.  The  solid  stem  of 
dead  wood  which  defies  the  storm  is  formed  by  the  earlier  growths. 
The  leaves  and  fruitage  of  past  years  help  towards  this  year's 
fmitage  only  as  they  fall  to  the  ground  and  form  soil  for  the 
roots,  while  the  slight  annular  growth  has  increased  its  girth, 
height  and  solidity.  Holding  all  these  in  the  embrace  of  its 
newest  layer  gives  it  expansion  as  well  as  strength.  Hence  the 
first  law  for  the  newly  sprouting  ring  is  reaUy  to  embrace  and  en- 
fold all  its  predecessors ;  the  second,  to  grow  from  the  root  up- 
wards semi-independently.  Such  has  been  the  method,  the  uncon- 
scious logic,  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Many  of  the  supposed 
impedimenta  have  really  been  encysted  to  give  strength  and  ex- 
pansion, and  all  the  essential  impedimenta  have  been  preserved 
in  its  growth  from  the  root  upward,  —  a  catholic  polity,  creed, 
sacraments,  and  sacred  literature.  No  criticism  can  destroy  these 
four  facts  done  into  history  by  the  church.  Open  as  they  are  to 
the  most  free  investigation  of  their  historical  how,  when  and  why, 
they  still  remain  as  essential  impedimenta  of  an  institution  that 
must  command  the  respect  of  all  that  have  respect  for  any  of  the 
works  of  man  under  divine  tutelage.  At  times  and  in  places,  each 
one  of  them  has  been  used  so  as  to  unnecessarily  impede  the  prog- 
^  Philoiophie  des  Unbewusttefif  3. 
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ress  of  tHe  church,  as  well  as  of  the  larger  spiritual  realm  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Bibliolatry,  sacerdotalism,  orthodoxy  and  eccle- 
siasticism,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  this  term,  have  sinned  against 
as  well  as  served  the  religious  edification  of  many  generations. 
The  criticism  which  removes  the  false  gloss  from  these  four  facts 
seems  powerless  to  destroy  them.  It  can  only  remove  the  false 
abstract,  '^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  before  each  one  of  them,  to  re- 
place it  with  a  concrete  historical  vindication  of  them  as  genuine 
works  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  an  old  ecclesiastical  illusion  to  identify  a  divine  origin  with 
a  certain  method  of  that  origin.  It  is  a  somewhat  modem  delu- 
sion to  deny  a  divine  origin  to  anything  which  can  be  traced  to 
its  nascent  form  in  the  womb  of  human  nature.  Some  things  are 
divine,  and  no  things  are  divine,  —  these  are  twin  forms  of  error 
that  the  concrete,  rational  estimate  of  institutions  is  to  correct. 
In  doing  this  work,  it  will  receive  but  scant  thanks  from  some  in 
both  camps.  The  narrow  zealot  and  the  zealous  liberal  will  each 
have  epithets  of  malignity  to  hurl  at  those  who  seek  to  set  forth 
the  objective  rationaliiy  and  divineness  of  human  institutions. 
We  are  familiar,  on  the  one  hand,  with  such  terms  of  reproach 
as  pantheism  and  rationalism,  and  superstition  and  anthropomor- 
phism on  the  other  hand.  And  yet  the  work  goes  bravely  and  rap- 
idly forward,  and  seems  destined  to  bring  out  the  fuller  inclusive 
truth  of  the  body  and  soul  of  the  progressive  creation  of  man. 

In  reading  over  the  estimate  here  given  of  the  impedimenta  of 
a  church,  the  fear  tirises  that  it  may  possibly  be  misunderstood  as 
being  a  plea  for  an  uncritical  acceptance,  at  their  own  old  over- 
estimates, of  previous  phases  of  Christianity, — those  of  dogma, 
cult,  organization  and  evangelicism,  or  Protestant  mysticism. 
Without  going  into  detail  as  to  the  interpretation  and  relative  em- 
phasis placed  upon  all  these  forms  by  the  scientific  method,  we 
may  sufficiently  guard  against  such  a  misapprehension  by  referring 
to  complementary  points  of  view  already  presented  in  the  pages  of 
"  The  New  World."  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  and  essential 
agreement  with  the  more  critical  estimates  given  in  the  March 
article  by  Professor  J.  G.  Schurman,  on  "The  Future  of  Liberal 
Iteligion  in  America,"  and  in  the  Jime  article,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mc- 
Connell,  on  "  The  Next  Step  in  Christianity."  It  is  the  historical 
and  practical  estimates,  and  the  changed  emphasis  of  them,  that 
enable  and  compel  us  to  hold  to  these  four  points  in  a  strictly  non- 
sectarian  and  super-denominational  spirit.  We  have  used  the  term 
"  ecclesiasticism  "  throughout,  only  in  its  rational  sense  of  the  vis- 
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ible  organization  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  has  not  come  with- 
in our  limits  to  deal  with  it  in  its  current  vulgar  sense.  Like  the 
term  ^^  politics/'  it  is  commonly,  and  fairly  enough  perhaps,  used 
to  denote  a  perverted  and  vicious  method  and  spirit  in  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  organization.  The  indictment  against  these 
twin  evils  cannot  well  be  made  too  heavy  or  severe.  The  mere 
ecdesiast  is  always  practically  a  Jesuit,  as  the  mere  politician  is  a 
Machiavellian.  There  is  always  need  of  keeping  alive  a  vigorous 
sentiment  against  them  both,  in  order  to  minimize  the  evils  con- 
nected with  the  practical  working  of  the  two  great  rational  and 
necessary  forms  of  well-being  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  — 
the  Church  and  the  State. 

J.  Macbbide  Sterrett. 
Ck>LUMBiAN  UNiVEBsrrY,  Woihmfftonj  Z>.  C. 


NEW    TESTAMENT    CRITICISM   AND    RELIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

Ik  the  course  of  human  progress  the  adjustment  of  men's  reli- 
gious beliefs  to  the  changed  aspects  of  knowledge  and  to  new  con- 
clusions of  the  understanding  becomes  frequently  necessary.  How 
the  religious  view  and  interpretation  of  the  world  are  modified  by 
intellectual  advance,  and  with  what  struggles  such  modifications 
are  brought  about,  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  do-called  con- 
flict of  religion  and  science.  Whether  this  might  not  more  prop- 
erly be  called  a  conflict  of  theology  and  science  is  a  question  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  in  general,  men's  religious  opinions  are  either  domi- 
nated by  theological  conceptions,  or  inextricably  combined  with 
them,  and  that  it  is  to  theological  prepossession  and  dogmatism 
rather  than  to  religion  pure  and  simple  that  the  obstinacy  and  bit- 
terness are  due  with  which  scientific  progress  has  been  opposed. 
Religion,  pure  and  simple,  is  indeed  largely  a  matter  of  feeling, 
that  is,  of  a  sentiment  which  finds  expression  chiefly  in  worship, 
and  in  practical  activities.  But  as  feeling  is  found  psychologicaUy 
to  be  always  combined  with  some  elements  of  cognition,  so  religion 
is  inseparable  from  certain  theological  postulates.  Its  purity  is 
largely  determined  by  the  character  of  these,  and  not  a  little,  also, 
by  their  number  and  the  prominence  which  is  accorded  to  them. 
If  the  highest  type  of  religion  was  taught  and  exemplified  by 
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Jesus,  it  is  evident  that  the  purest  and  noblest  expression  of  reli- 
gion may  exist  in  connection  with  only  a  few  cardinal  doctrines. 
Here  we  see  religion  connected  with  such  theological  conceptions 
only  as  are  yital  to  its  exist^ice  and  to  the  development  of  its  ap- 
propriate activities.  Here  we  also  see  religion  existing  imder  con- 
ditions in  which  no  opposition  to  knowledge  or  science,  properly 
so  called,  could  proceed  from  it.  Unencumbered  with  speculative 
dogmas,  it  could  hospitably  receive  all  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and 
accommodate  itself  in  its  ample  flexibility  to  the  widest  thought 
of  mankind.  The  difference  is  manifest  between  the  attitude 
which  religicm  so  apprehended  would  take  toward  the  intellectual 
progress  of  the  world,  and  that  which  must  be  assumed  by  im  ec- 
clesiastical institution,  which,  in  connection  with  religion,  holds 
an  immense  mass  of  unessential  dogmas  believed  to  be  essential. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  was  not,  apparently,  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  great  freedom  on  his  part  in  dealing  with  the  sacred 
writings  of  his  nation  ;  but  the  Christian  church  has  appealed  to 
these  same  writings  to  dispute,  inch  by  inch,  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  Biblical  learning. 

These  considerations  are  important  in  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation of  New  Testament  criticism  to  religious  belief,  since  it  is 
essential  to  determine  in  what  sense  this  latter  term  is  to  be  un- 
derstood. If  there  be  included  in  religious  belief  all,  or  even  a 
considerable  part,  of  the  theological  tenets  which  are  identified  in 
the  popular  mind  with  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith,  then,  with- 
out question,  an  irreconcilable  opposition  exists  between  it  and 
the  criticism  of  ^the  New  Testament,  and  from  the  outset  the  lat- 
ter must  be  regarded  by  believers  as  hostile  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  as  an  occupation  to  be  resisted  and  put  down  at  all 
hazards.  The  doctrine  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  several 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  very  widely  held  as  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  religious  belief,  in  the  larger  acceptation  of 
that  term,  is  radically  opposed  to  the  presumptions  with  which 
criticism  sets  out  and  on  which  it  proceeds.  Accordingly,  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  methods  and  processes  of  criticism  are  con- 
tested from  the  beginning,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  suppress 
them  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation  by  an  appeal  to  preju- 
dice, and  by  the  outcry  that  they  are  subversive  of  the  Christian 
religion.  This  consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  believers  at  the 
appearance  of  the  outposts  of  criticism  is  doubtless  due  to  an  iden- 
tification of  Christianity  with  its  historical  documents.  But  it 
should  be  remarked  that  while  the  supernatural  origin  of  Chris- 
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tianify  and  the  nature  of  Christ  are  not  problems  with  which 
critioisin  is  immediately  oonoemed,  the  distincti<m  between  a  reli- 
gion and  its  documents,  and  between  the  origin  of  the  one  and 
that  of  the  odier,  is  of  great  importance  to  it,  whether  its  oppo- 
nents will  recognize  this  fact  or  not,  and  that  in  dealing  with 
writings  assumed  to  contain  a  revelation  from  God,  it  can  allow 
no  presumptions  in  favor  of  the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  since 
the  results  of  its  investigations  furnish  the  only  means  of  deciding 
this  question.  The  contrary  procedure  would  manifestly  be  a  pre- 
judging of  the  question,  contradictory  to  the  scientific  method  of 
investigation  of  which  criticism  is  a  special  application. 

If,  then,  religious  belief,  in  the  compreh^isive  and  popular 
sense,  appears  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  critical  point  of  view, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  there  is  not  another  and  Int- 
imate sense  of  the  term  in  which  the  methods  and  processes  of 
criticism  may  be  on  a  peaceful  footing  with  it.  The  situation  is 
certainly  anomalous,  — a  situation  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  intelligent  faith  in 
Christianity,  —  when  candid  and  learned  inquiiy  into  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  Christian  documents  is  T^;arded  with  un- 
easiness and  suspicion  by  those  who  believe  them  to  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  inspired  men.  If  the  historical  facts  relating  to  the 
production  of  these  wriidngs,  and  the  writings  themselves  in 
their  relation  to  one  another,  will  bear  investigation,  if  there  is  no 
conflict  between  a  course  of  afiEairs  proceeding  under  general 
divine  direction  and  an  historical  construction  of  it,  then  ought  the 
historico-critical  method  of  inquiry  to  be  welcomed  rather  than 
regarded  with  alarm,  and  he  should  receive  the  heartiest  recogni- 
tion who  prosecutes  it  with  the  greatest  thoroughness  and  candor. 
Now,  the  principle  of  the  ultimate  harmony  of  all  truth  requires 
us  to  believe  that,  when  a  conflict  arises  between  religious  belief 
and  the  interpretations  of  nature  and  history  resulting  frcMn  the 
advance  of  human  knowledge  and  the  discoveries  made  by  science, 
the  religious  belief  is  wrong,  or  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in 
the  processes  and  interpretations  of  knowledge,  or  that  an  error 
lurks  in  both.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest,  the  opponents  on  both 
sides  are  strenuous  in  maintaining  extreme  positiona.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  comes  by  way  of  mutual  concession.  The 
truths  held  by  the  contestants  then  meet  in  a  divine  accord,  and 
m6n  rejoice  in  the  new  light  in  which  nature  and  history  appear. 
In  the  great  conflict  between  science  and  religion,  it  is  evident 
that  religious  belief  has  been  in  error  in  maintaining  dogmas 
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whicH  do  not  legitimately  belong  to  religion,  and  that  science  has 
erred  in  transcending  its  proper  limits  by  laying  down  metaphy- 
sical propositions.  The  real  contest  has  b^n  one  between  opposing 
metaphysical  theories.  The  adjustment,  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded, 
—  and  it  is  yet  far  from  complete,  —  has  been  effected,  not  by  the 
surrender  of  any  truth  on  either  side,  but  by  the  giving  up  on 
both  sides,  with  more  or  less  grace,  of  a  little  metaphysics.  There 
is  ground  for  believing  that  conditions  similar  to  these  exist  in 
the  conflict  between  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  and  reli- 
gious faith,  which  is  likely  to  have  far  more  important  conse- 
quences for  Christianity  than  that  between  science  and  religion  has 
had.  What  are  the  limits  within  which  New  Testament  criticism 
and  religious  belief  should  be  confined,  what  is  the  real  relation 
between  the  two  tendencies  of  thought,  and  how  an  adjustment  of 
the  two  to  each  other  must  be  effected,  if  indeed  it  be  at  all  prac- 
ticable, will  be  made  apparent,  it  is  hoped,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion. 

The  first  task  of  New  Testament  criticism  is  the  establishment 
of  the  text  of  the  several  writings.  It  would  take  us  too  far 
from  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  and  processes  of  text-criticism.  Suffice  it  to  remark 
that  the  principles  underlying  this  work  are  precisely  those  which 
are  applied  to  the  determining  of  the  text  of  other  ancient  writ- 
ings. The  oldest  existing  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
date  from  the  fourth  century.  These,  along  with  the  numerous 
later  manuscripts,  the  versions  and  the  many  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  made  by  early  Christian  writers, 
constitute  the  material  from  which  criticism  has  established  a  text 
which  is  doubtless  substantially  that  of  the  authors  themselves. 
An  absolutely  correct  text  is,  of  course,  indeterminable.  The  quo- 
tations of  the  early  writers  furnish,  indeed,  to  some  extent  a 
check  upon  interpolations  and  corruptions  which  may  have  crept 
in  before  the  fourth  century.  But  many  of  these  citations  are  in- 
accurate, and  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  composition  of  the 
latest  of  our  synoptical  Gospels  the  fortune  of  .their  text  in  the 
hands  of  copyists  is  unknown. 

The  text  having  been  approximately  established,  tiie  work  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Grospels,  which,  as  the  most  important  part  of 
New  Testament  criticism,  will  here  chiefly  occupy  our  attention, 
proceeds  in  a  detailed  and  minute  examination  of  these  writings 
separately,  and  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  although  these 
two  processes  cannot,  of  course,  be  carried  on  independently.   The 
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consideration  of  the  Gospels  separately  includes  an  examination  of 
the  several  parts  of  each  in  their  relation  to  one  another ;  the  in- 
dividual structure  of  each  writing ;  the  chronology  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  the  connection  of  the  different  sections ;  the  setting  of  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  and  of  the  incidents  of  his  ministry ;  the 
repetition  of  accounts  of  events  and  of  sayings  of  the  Teacher ; 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  composition  and  the  transposi- 
tions  and  shif tings  of  material  incident  to  it ;  the  language  and 
style  of  the  vrriter ;  the  doctrinal  point  of  view  from  which  he 
proceeded;  the  purpose  or  "tendency"  by  which  he  was  influ- 
enced and  the  modifications  of  his  narrative  thereby  induced ; 
the  historical  circumstances  amid  which  the  writings  were  pro- 
duced and  their  effect  upon  the  latter ;  the  antecedents  of  the 
Gospels,  that  is,  their  sources,  traditional  and  written ;  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  four  biographies  of  Jesus,  that  is,  the  degree  to 
which  they  may  be  credited  as  accounts  of  his  life  and  teachings 
during  his  brief  public  ministry,  including  the  question  whether 
some  of  the  words  ascribed  to  him  are  traditional  accretions, 
prophecies  after  the  event,  or  products  of  the  reflection  of  the 
evangelists,  of  Messianic  expectations  and  of  the  exigencies  of 
later  times ;  the  approximate  date  of  the  Gospels ;  and,  finally, 
their  genuineness,  or  the  question  whether  they  were  written  by 
the  men  to  whom  their  authorship  is  traditionally  ascribed.  The 
critical  study  of  the  Gospels  in  their  relation  to  one  another  in- 
cludes an  examination  of  their  respective  arrangements  of  the 
material ;  the  various  connections  in  which  their  writers  place  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  and  the  events  of  his  ministry ;  the  different  re- 
ports which  they  give  of  both  ;  the  relative  originality  and  credi- 
bility of  differing  narratives ;  the  chronology  and  theatre  of  the 
biography  as  conceived  by  the  several  writers ;  and  a  comparative 
study  of  their  points  of  view  and  purposes  as  affecting  their  con- 
struction of  the  history.  Here  belongs,  also,  in  particular,  the 
investigation  of  the  complicated  synoptical  problem  which  in- 
volves the  relation  of  the  first  three  or  synoptic  (JohjhjIs  to  one 
another.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  inseparably  conne('te<l 
with  the  discussion  of  hypotheses  of  the  origin  and  com[K>Hition 
of  these  Gospels  and  of  their  relative  dates  and  interdependence. 
The  remarkable  resemblances  from  which  they  have  received  their 
designation,  and  the  striking  difference*!  which  a  comparison  of 
them  discloses,  furnish  the  princijial  materials  of  this  problem. 
Since  historical  considerations  regarding  the  relation  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  events  and  questions  of  their  age  enter 
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considerably  into  the  critical  processes,  these  have  received  the 
designation  historico-critical  in  contradistinction  from  the  tradi- 
tional dogmatic  method  of  treating  the  sacred  writings. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  task  of  New  Testament  criticism 
both  its  difficulties  and  its  perils  are  evident.  Of  its  difficulties  no- 
thing need  here  be  said.  A  few  words  regarding  its  perils  may  not 
be  out  of  place  in  this  connection.  The  history  of  criticism  during 
the  last  hundred  years  very  clearly  reveals  the  character  of  these, 
and  shows  them  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  process  and  the  data  to 
be  dealt  with.  In  many  cases  the  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment are  extremely  scanty,  and  the  greater  probability  is  the  most 
that  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  investigator.  One  of  the  perils 
to  which  he  is  exposed  is  that  of  drawing  positive  conclusions 
from  slender  premises.  That  prepossessions  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  aberrations  of  criticism  is  also  erident  Preconceived 
theories  have  too  often  been  allowed  to  turn  the  scale  of  judgment 
among  liberals  as  well  as  among  conservatives.  Another  peril 
lies  in  the  fascination  which  hypotheses  have  for  their  authors, 
lu  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  critical  process  deals  largely  with 
hypotheses,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  disposed  to  reject 
criticism  altogether  on  this  account.  But  the  hypothetical  nature 
of  the  process  and  the  uncertainty  of  many  of  its  conclusions 
should  not  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  it,  since  the  nature  of  the 
material  renders  any  other  condition  impossible.  The  numerous 
hypotheses  which  have  been  set  up  and  overthrown  do  not  show 
the  defects  of  the  critical  method.  They  rather  reveal  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  has  to  contend.  While  criticism  is  not  an 
exact  science,  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  matter  of  more  or 
less  acute  guessing.  If  hypotheses  have  too  often  been  taken  for 
demonstrations,  and  made  the  basis  of  positive  conclusions,  the 
history  of  criticism  shows  a  steady  and  assured  progress  and  a 
tendency  of  extremes  to  meet  upon  a  common  ground  of  agree- 
ment as  to  many  of  the  most  important  facts.  De'^pite  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  criticism  is  encumbered  and  the  perils  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  truth  regarding  the 
origin  and  structure  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is  at  all  at- 
tainable it  must  be  arrived  at  by  its  methods,  employed  with 
learning,  candor  and  reverence. 

The  point  of  view  of  criticism  is  determined  by  a  theory  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Some  presumption  regarding  them  must  be  en* 
tertained,  since  to  approach  them  with  entire  indifference  is  im- 
possible.    It  is,  however,  indispensable  to  the  purity  of  the  critical 
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procedure  and  result  that  no  presumption  be  entertained  which 
is  of  a  character  to  determine  the  conclusions.  That  the  approxi- 
mation to  truth  in  the  result  of  criticism  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  theory  held  at  the  beginning  is  a  proposition  induc- 
tively established  from  the  history  of  Biblical  study.  Now,  the 
theory  of  the  New  Testament  writings  which  assumes  that  their 
writers  were  supernaturally  directed  and  guarded  from  error; 
that  they  were  not  subject,  like  other  writers,  to  the  influences  of 
their  times  ;  that  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  were  divinely  illumi- 
nated to  such  a  degree  that  they  wrote  nothing  incorrectly  of  the 
events  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  set  down  as  his  words  only  what 
he  actually  said,  correctly  reporting  in  every  case  the  connection  of 
sayings  and  circumstances ;  and  that  the  writers  of  the  Epistlea 
have  in  all  cases  given  a  perfectly  uniform  and  infallible  interpre- 
tation of  Christianiiy,  their  teachings  having  been  determined  by 
divine  inspiration  and  in  no  way  by  their  education  and  by  the 
opinions  of  their  age,  —  this  theory  evidently  does  not  constitute 
a  favorable  point  of  view  for  criticism.  Such  writings  would  be 
substantially  above  criticism,  and  to  apply  it  to  them  would  be 
nothing  short  of  presumption. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
upon  which  criticism  proceeds  is  that  they  constitute  a  literature. 
In  this  is  implied  that  their  authors  wrote  as  men  subject  to  the 
laws  of  thought  and  employing  words  in  their  ordinary  human 
signification  ;  that  they  were  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  race, 
education  and  intellectual  environment ;  that  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Gospels  depended,  like  other  biographers,  upon  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information,  and  hence  did  not  receive  the  facts  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  by  supernatural  communication  ;  that  in  the  accep- 
tance and  rejection  of  events  and  sayings,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  them,  they  exercised  their  judgment,  often  determined  by  con- 
siderations which  must  remain  unknown  to  us ;  that,  as  men,  they 
could  not  have  been  unbiased  with  regard  to  the  questions  which 
were  mooted  in  their  time ;  that  the  writers  of  the  Epistles  em- 
ployed their  reason  and  imagination  in  dealing  with  their  themes 
after  the  manner  of  other  men  who  construct  theologies  and  philo- 
sophies, or  preach  and  exhort ;  and  that  they  wrote  with  reference 
to  the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  their  race  and  age 
and  in  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  which  called  their  writings 
forth.  In  a  word,  from  the  critical  point  of  view  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings  are  not  a  collection  of  oracles,  intended  by  their  au- 
thors to  serve  as  a  sacred  Scripture  for  future  ages,  but  produc- 
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tions  of  the  time  and  for  the  time,  which  derived  their  origin  from, 
and  owe  their  importance  to,  the  great  spiritual  teaching  and  life 
of  Jesus.  If  criticism  were  to  regard  these  writings  in  any  other 
way  it  would  stultify  itself  by  substantially  admitting  at  the  out- 
set that  it  had  no  occupation.  As  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  critical  theory  could 
not  admit  it  as  a  presumption  in  any  sense  which  would  exclude 
their  productions  from  literature,  that  is,  withdraw  them  from  in- 
tellectual contact  with  the  thought  of  their  age,  and  exclude  them 
from  more  or  less  determination  by  this  contact,  as  to  both  form 
and  content. 

Although  the  relative  validity  of  these  two  theories  of  the  New 
Testament  can  only  be  thoroughly  tested  by  a  study  of  it,  they  do 
not  by  any  means  stand  upon,  an  equal  footing  as  regards  the  pre- 
sumptions which  may  be  urged  in  their  favor.  The  former  theory 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  presumption  for  its  support.  If  it 
be  assumed  that  Christianity,  —  that  is,  the  religion  of  Jesus,  —  is 
a  revealed  religion  (and  criticism  has  no  objection  to  urge  against 
this  assumption),  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  writings 
giving  an  account  of  it  should  be  supematurally  provided.  No 
one  can  be  said  to  know  enough  of  the  divine  method  of  revela- 
tion to  hazard  such  a  declaration.  This  purely  a  priori  assump- 
tion would  necessitate  the  further  assumptions  that  the  text  of 
these  writings  was  supematurally  protected  from  corruption,  and 
that  their  collection  into  the  canon  was  directed  by  a  supernatural 
oversight.  In  fact,  the  warrant  for  taking  out  of  the  category  of 
human  productions  writings  which  make  for  themselves  no  such 
claims  as  this  theory  sets  up  for  them,  and  which  appear  on  their 
face  to  be  simple  biographies,  theological  speculations  and  exhor- 
tations, could  be  nothing  less  than  a  special  revelation  from  heaven 
declaring  their  supernatural  character. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  criticism  has  in  its  favor  the 
presumptions  that,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  all 
writings  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  literature,  or  as  human 
productions  ;  that  the  New  Testament  writings  show  upon  a  casual 
examination  that  they  belong  to  this  order;  that  their  authors 
do  not  assert  or  intimate  that  they  were  in  general  conscious  of 
a  supernatural  direction ;  and  that  a  miracle  is  never  to  be  as- 
sumed in  order  to  explain  a  phenomenon  until  all  the  resources  of 
a  natural  explanation  of  it  have  been  exhausted.  This  point  of 
view  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  the  conception  of  a  historical 
Christianity  which  criticism  is  frequently  charged  with  tending  to 
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subvert.  For  if  there  is  a  historical  Christianity  in  any  intelligi- 
ble sense  of  the  term,  then  so  far  as  its  docaments  constitute  a 
part  of  it  they  must  be  regarded  as  historical  phenomena  which 
are  to  be  approached  and  judged  precisely  as  we  approach  and 
judge  other  phenomena  of  this  class.  In  other  words,  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  must  be  looked  upon  as  products  of  their 
time  in  vital  connection  with  its  thought  and  life,  as  the  works  of 
men  who  stood  in  historical  relation  with  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual forces  which  prevailed  about  them,  and  as  determined  by  the 
dominant  influences  moulding  the  ideas  and  events  amid  which 
they  originated.  The  Gospels,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  not  only 
histories,  but  histories  of  the  kind  that,  under  the  circumstances 
amid  which  they  were  produced,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  written.  Whatever  presumptions  are  furnished  by  a  historical 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  composed,  re* 
garding  the  prepossessions,  ideas,  and  expectations  of  the  men  who 
would  be  likely  to  occupy  themselves  with  making  such  records, 
may,  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  be  legitimately  entertained 
in  approaching  these  writings.  In  like  manner,  other  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  composed  by  Jewish  Christians  should  be  as- 
sumed to  stand  in  a  historical  connection  with  antecedent  Jewish 
religious  doctrines  and  to  show  modifications  of  them  determined 
by  Christian  ideas.  These  presumptions  are  inevitable  if,  during 
the  first  century  after  the  death  of  Christ,  Christianity  had,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  historical  existence  and  develop- 
ment On  the  contrary,  if  the  New  Testament  writings  were  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  supernatural  intervention,  they  must  have 
been  so  separated  from  a  vital  connection  with  their  age  that  they 
could  not  represent  Christianity  conceived  as  historical,  but  rather 
a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  historical  development  It  would  then 
be  a  difficult  question  to  answer  where  a  miraculous  Christianity 
ended,  and  a  historical  Christianity  began.  It  is,  accordingly, 
evident  that  the  critical  theory  of  the  New  Testament,  far  from 
subverting  historical  Christianity,  is  precisely  the  one  theory  that 
distinctively  and  consistently  recognizes  it 

The  critical  theory  of  the  New  Testament  furnishes,  moreover, 
the  only  point  of  view  from  which  its  writings  are  susceptible  of 
a  real  interpretation.  It  is  axiomatic  that  writers  in  order  to  be 
interpreted  by  men  must  be  assumed  to  write  as  men.  There  ex- 
ists no  revealed  hermeneutics  which  may  be  applied  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  superhuman  writings.  If  manifestly  true  in  regard 
to  the  language,  this  principle  is  equally  evident  with  respect  to 
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the  historical  connection  of  literary  products.  That  is  a  sealed 
book  to  us  which  we  cannot  interpret  in  its  relation  to  its  antece- 
dents and  its  environment.  The  structure  of  the  (rospels  is  unin- 
telligible to  the  student  of  them  who  does  not  take  into  account 
the  antecedent  materials  from  which  they  were  composed,  a  plastic 
tradition  and  fragmentary  writings,  or  the  dependence  of  some  of 
their  writers  upon  one  or  more  of  the  others,  —  in  a  word,  such 
conditions  as  give  rise  to  the  synoptic  problem,  and  justify  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  four  Gospels  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
dependence  upon  one  another.  The  Gospels  cannot  be  under- 
stood until  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  their  authors  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  Jewish  ideas  and  preconceptions.  How 
else  can  we  explain  their  misapplication  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  intended  to  show  that  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  were 
foretold  by  the  prophets?  The  Jewish  Messianic  expectations 
furnish  the  only  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  when  they  are 
regarded  in  connection  with  the  traditional  Jewish  methods  of 
interpreting  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  features  of  the  first 
Gospel  which  can  only  be  understood  as  indications  of  an  attempt 
to  adapt  the  biography  of  Jesus  to  Jewish-Christian  readers  ;  and 
the  third  Gospel  shows  traces  of  a  Pauline  influence  and  of  sources 
which  the  first  evangelist  either  did  not  have,  or  rejected  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself.  How,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels  enjoyed  a  supernatural  direction,  can  we 
explain  their  different  reports  of  the  words  of  Jesus  spoken  under 
circumstances  represented  by  two  of  them  as  the  same,  and  the 
manifest  revision  by  a  later  evangelist  in  some  cases  of  the  narra- 
tive of  an  earlier  one  ?  The  fourth  Gospel  is  an  insoluble  riddle 
until  it  is  interpreted  as  the  product  of  an  age  in  which  there  had 
arisen  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  Jesus  and  a  philosophy  of 
Christianity  which  had  no  place  in  his  original  tradition.  Paulin- 
ism  is  an  independent  dogmatic  structure  which  has  few  points 
of  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  presents  a  Christol- 
ogy  and  a  doctrine  of  the  law  and  of  righteousness  of  which  he 
had  no  conception.  The  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Colossians, 
and  the  Ephesians  show  a  more  developed  Christology  than  that 
of  Paul,  and  quietly  disregard  his  doctrine  of  salvation,  while  the 
so-called  Epistle  of  James  contains  a  pointed  criticism  of  it.  The 
attempt  to  interpret  all  these  writings  so  as  to  find  in  them  only 
a  single  type  of  doctrine,  a  single  conception  of  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  of  his  mission,  a  single  philosophy  of  Christianity,  can 
only  result,  as  it  always  has  resulted,  in  a  most  glaring  misinter- 
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pretation  of  them.  The  sins  against  the  laws  of  hermeneutics 
which  have  been  committed  in  this  endeavor  can  only  be  forgiven 
in  this  age,  or  in  the  age  to  come,  through  the  charity  which  re- 
gards with  indulgence  the  aberrations  of  a  sincere  but  mistaken 
dogmatism.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  key  to  the  understanding 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  conception  of  it  as  a  literature  which, 
like  all  other  literatures,  took  its  rise  amid  definite  historical  con- 
ditions, and  was  determined  in  its  growth  not  only  by  the  impulse 
from  which  it  proceeded,  but  also  by  antecedent  opinions  and 
modes  of  thought  and  by  its  environment  of  ideas,  tendencies,  and 
events.  With  its  roots  in  the  Jewish  religion,  with  the  great 
spiritual  impulse  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  with  the 
conflicts  of  the  age  an4  the  influence  of  the  philosophies  which  it 
could  not  escape,  it  naturally  became  what  it  is.  Only  by  a  mir- 
acle could  it  have  become  something  essentially  different. 

There  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  considerations  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  presumptions  of  dogmatism  and 
those  of  criticism  with  reference  to  the  New  Testament.  Dogma- 
tism goes  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  presump- 
tion, contrary  to  all  the  analogy  of  experience,  that  it  has  to  deal 
with  a  literature  produced  by  a  supernatural  intervention.  Criti- 
cism sets  out  with  the  presumption,  in  accord  with  universal  ex- 
perience, that  the  literature  in  question  is  a  natural  product.  All 
that  dogmatism  assumes  regarding  the  nature  of  the  writings  — 
that  they  must  be  in  substantial  accord,  that  they  must  be  without 
important  errors,  that  they  must  present  essentially  one  type  of 
doctrine  —  is  purely  a  priori.  Whatever  criticism  assumes  about 
the  writings  is  grounded  on  inductions  from  facts  of  the  human 
mind  and  what  is  known  of  literature  in  generaL  The  presump- 
tions of  dogmatism  predetermine  its  conclusions.  Those  of  criti- 
cism do  not.  Its  presumptions  are  tentative.  It  proceeds  t<i 
seek  what  it  may  find.  If  it  should  find  that  the  writings  were 
such  as  the  unaided  human  mind  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  produced  under  the  existing  conditions,  it  could,  consist- 
ently with  its  spirit  and  aim,  admit  a  miracle.  If  it  should  find 
errors,  it  would  not  be  required  by  its  presumptions  to  make  them 
appear,  through  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  to  be  truths ;  and  if  it 
should  discover  contradictions,  to  reconcile  them  at  all  hazards  by 
a  violation  of  the  principles  of  interpretation. 

Opposed,  then,  to  dogmatic  presumptions  of  every  sort,  to  all 
presuppositions  that  tend  to  predetermine  its  conclusions,  criticism 
is  equally  irreconcilable  with  traditionalism  and   theological  or 
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dogmatic  rationalism.  By  inaccurate  thinkers  it  is  often  errcMie- 
ously  confounded  with  the  latter.  Bat  it  really  has  no  affinity 
with  it  except  that  its  application  requires  the  use  of  reason.  The 
two  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Scriptures  are  fundamentally  op- 
posed. The  system  known  to  theologians  as  ^^  rationalism  '*  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  a  special  application  of  dogmatism  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible.  Like  the  allegorical  interpretation  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  must  necessarily  con- 
tain the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  as  the  allegorists 
made  the  Scriptures  say  what  they  did  not  say  (oAAa  dyopcvcAi',  to 
say  other  things),  by  seeking  for  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning  in 
trivial  or  commonplace  sayings,  so  the  ^^  rationalists,"  in  disregard 
of  hermeneutical  principles,  rationalize  them  in  order  to  bring 
them  into  accord  with  doctrines  which  they  have  predetermined 
ought  to  be  found  in  them.  A  very  good  illustration  of  the 
method  is  furnished  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  moral  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  moral  betterment  of  man,  he  reasoned, 
being  the  object  of  religion,  must  contain  the  supreme  principle 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  as  thoroughly 
dogmatic  a  presumption  as  any  which  the  most  extreme  tradition- 
alism has  ever  set  up.  Kant  had  the  candor  to  concede  that 
the  sense  arrived  at  by  this  method  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  given 
out  as  that  had  in  mind  by  the  author  interpreted !  The  remarka- 
ble frankness  of  the  great  philosopher  is,  in  fact,  an  admission 
that  the  so-called  *'*'  moral  interpretation "  is  decidedly  no  inter- 
pretation at  all,  but  consists  simply  in  reading  a  writer  in  the  light 
of  what  one  thinks  he  ought  to  say  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
mankind,  —  that  is,  in  reading  into  his  writings  one's  own  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  what  the  moral  betterment  of  mankind  is,  and 
what  teaching  will  contribute  to  it.  .Now  the  ^^  rationalistic 
method  "  of  treating  the  New  Testament,  which  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  theology,  and  still  thrives  vigor- 
ously in  some  quarters,  has  always  proceeded  essentially  upon  the 
principle  that  the  Biblical  writers  do  actually  teach,  or  must  at  all 
events  be  made  to  appear  to  teach,  what  is  preconceived  to  be  true 
and  rational.  Since,  then,  according  to  the  presumption  of  such 
rationalism,  the  supernatural  is  not  acceptable  to  reason,  it  cannot, 
from  this  point  of  view,  be  supposed  that  the  New  Testament 
writers  intended  to  record  accounts  of  miracles ;  and  hence  in  re- 
cording events  which  appear  to  be  such  they  must  really  have 
meant  to  record  something  else.  Likewise,  since  such  beings  as 
Satan  and  demons  cannot  rationally  be  supposed  to  exist,  and  to 
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influence  or  possess  men,  the  evangelists  did  not  actually  intend 
to  represent  them  as  existing  and  taking  part  in  affairs,  but  quite 
another  meaning  may,  and  must  be,  put  upon  the  words  in  the 
Gospels  which  appear  literally  to  convey  such  a  teaching. 

Much  of  the  older  and  of  the  more  recent  theology  abounds  in 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle  of  ^^  rationalism  "  to 
Biblical  interpretation.  Since  the  serpent  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  talked  with  Eve,  or  Balaam's  ass  with  his  master,  the  narra- 
tives of  such  conversations  are  assumed  to  have  been  intended  by 
their  writers  to  convey,  not  the  objective  facts  which  appear  on 
the  surface  to  be  recorded,  but  merely  subjective  phenomena,  or 
what  passed  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  concerned.  In  like  man- 
ner the  appearance  of  Satan  to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
words  which  he  is  said,  in  the  first  and  third  Grospels,  to  have 
spoken  to  Satan  in  the  temptation,  are  intended  to  express  in  a 
figure  the  struggle  which  Jesus  underwent  with  certain  tendencies 
in  himself  before  entering  upon  his  ministry,  and  the  considera- 
tions which  prevailed  in  the  issue.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  in  recording  the  Pentecostal  phenom- 
ena, really  intended  to  relate  nothing  that  may  not  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  of  unusual  religious  excitement  and  the  appear- 
ance of  electric  sparks.  The  ^^  rationalist "  regards  it  as  an  error 
in  an  interpreter  to  explain  this  account  according  to  its  natural 
meaning,  since  the  writer  did  not  really  intend  to  speak  of  cloven 
tongues  of  fire  and  of  an  actual  preaching  in  many  languages. 

Assuming  as  an  indisputable  fact  the  unbroken  and  universal 
prevalence  of  natural  law  in  the  physical  realm,  ^^  rationalism '' 
declares  that  the  Biblical  writers  did  not  intend  that  their  ac- 
counts of  phenomena  which  appear  to  imply  the  suspension  of  the 
usual  order  of  things  should  be  understood  as  teaching  a  direct 
divine  intervention,  but  that  these  narratives  took  the  form  which 
they  have  from  the  Oriental  religious  view  of  the  world  that 
traced  all  natural  events  to  the  immediate  agency  of  Deity.  This 
is  plainly  a  dogmatic  presumption  which  predetermines  the  con- 
clusion. Accordingly,  the  story  of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  in 
flames  on  Mount  Sinai  is,  really,  only  an  account  of  a  thunder- 
storm ;  it  ¥ras  a  stroke  of  lightning  which  prostrated  Saul  on  the 
road  to  Damascus ;  and  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Paul  and 
Silas  from  the  prison  at  Philippi  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  result 
of  an  opportune  earthquake.  It  is  even  supposed  that  in  those 
accounts  which  contain  no  intimation  of  a  natural  cause  this  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  narrators,  or  that  they  have,  through  ig^ 
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norance,  taken  for  an  immediate  intervention  of  God  what  has 
actually  a  sufficient  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
order  of  events.  Thus  the  accounts  of  the  resurrections  of  the 
dead  in  the  New  Testament,  including  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  actually  relating  awakenings  from 
a  state  of  suspended  animation ;  and  the  miracle  at  Cana  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  these  interpreters  a  mere  ^^  wedding  jest,"  since 
Jesus  really  caused  the  jars  to  be  secretly  filled  with  wine.  Words 
are  treated  with  g^eat  arbitrariness  and  with  ingenious  refinements 
of  explanation  by  this  method,  so  that  Jesus*  walking  on  the 
water  is  interpreted  as  a  walking  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
the  piece  of  money  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  becomes  the 
money  which  was  to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  the  fish.  Thus 
was  the  real  meaning  of  words  distorted  by  Paulus  and  his  school, 
and  whole  passages  and  sections  were  made  to  convey  the  opposite 
of  the  sense  intended  by  the  writers,  to  such  a  degree  that  Zeller*s 
judgment  is  not  too  severe  when  he  says  that  no  account  of  mira- 
cles was  so  evidently  such  that  the  ^^  rationalistic "  interpreters 
would  not  transform  it  into  a  natural  occurrence,  and  no  difficulty 
so  great  that  their  acuteness  could  not  overcome  it.  For  violent 
exegesis,  sophisms,  and  unlimited  torture  of  texts,  the  ^^  rational- 
istic "  dogmatism  may  well  dispute  the  palm  with  its  opponent, 
the  orthodox  supematuralism.  In  attempting  to  remove  from  the 
Bible  whatever  was  repugnant  to  reason,  it  made  this  appear  to  be 
the  most  irrational  of  books.  ^^Rationalism,"  indeed,  rendered 
an  important  service  to  theology  as  a  method  of  transition.  More 
than  a  method  of  transition,  however,  it  cannot  be  regarded ;  and 
as  a  theological  point  of  view,  it  may  be  characterized  as  a  halt- 
ing-place in  the  progress  of  thought  and  interpretation  from  the 
old  orthodoxy  to  the  historical  and  critical  treatment  of  the  Bible. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  religious  belief,  objections  are  urged 
against  the  critical  treatment  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of 
which  deserve  consideration.  If  the  objection  be  made  that  this 
method  has  a  tendency  to  subvert  the  traditional  faith  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God,  it  should 
be  said  to  the  objector  that  if  criticism  is  once  admitted  as  a  legit- 
imate means  of  ascertaining  the  nature,  date,  authorship,  and  real 
meaning  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  it  must  be  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  course.  That  it  is  the  only  means  of  attaining  these  ends 
there  can  be  no  question.  One  must  either  resort  to  criticism 
or  blindly  accept  tradition.  If  the  conclusions  which  criticism 
reaches  are  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  of   the  infallibility  of 
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Scripture,  then  the  objector  may  well  ask  himself  on  what  grounds 
this  doctrine  rests,  and  whether  it  can  be  logically  and  securely 
established  by  any  other  way  than  this  same  critical  and  historical 
process  to  which  he  is  opposed.  A  candid  consideration  of  these 
questions  shows  that  his  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  method 
as  to  its  conclusions,  and  he  would  find  himself  in  the  position  of 
an  advocate  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  who  shoidd  have  objected  to 
astronomy  because  the  study  of  it  resulted  in  establishing  the 
Copernican  system. 

No  little  prejudice  exists  against  the  historical  and  critical 
method  of  studying  and  interpreting  the  New  Testament  because 
it  often  results  in  the  conclusion  that  some  of  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  were  not  written  by  the  men  to  whom  they  have  been 
traditionally  ascribed.  This  result  is,  however,  shocking  rather 
to  the  sentiments  of  men  than  to  their  intelligence.  For,  if  one 
will  fairly  consider  the  matter,  one  cannot  but  see  that  there  is 
little  evidence  of  any  sort,  and  none  that  can  be  called  immediate, 
for  the  authorship  of  many  of  these  writings.  Of  traditional 
evidence  there  is,  indeed,  an  abundance,  while  of  contemporary 
evidence  there  is  none,  for  the  authorship  of  the  Gospels.  But  ex- 
perience in  historical  investigation  soon  teaches  us  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  tradition  with  great  caution.  Precisely  what,  then, 
are  the  facts  in  brief?  The  earliest  traditional  testimony  to  the 
authorship  of  our  first  Gospel,  for  example,  dates  from  a  period 
about  seventy  years  after  its  supposed  composition,  does  not  relate 
to  the  Greek  recension  of  it  at  all,  and  runs  to  the  effect  that 
Matthew  wrote  the  sayings  or  oracles  (Aoyta)  of  Jesus  in  Hebrew. 
Traditionally,  then,  Matthew  is  connected  with  the  composition  of 
a  writing  which  probably  furnished  the  basis  of  our  Greek  first 
Gospel.  When  this  Greek  Gospel  was  composed,  by  whom  it 
was  written,  how  it  stands  related  to  the  original  Hebrew  work 
ascribed  to  the  apostle,  how  much  of  the  latter  was  included  in 
it,  how  much  other  material,  and  from  what  sources  derived, 
was  employed  by  the  writer  of  it  in  Greek,  —  of  these  things 
our  informant,  Papias,  tells  us  nothing,  perhaps  he  knew  no- 
thing. We  are  also  in  doubt  about  the  character  of  the  original 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  writing,  and  about  what  the  term  Aoyta 
really  means.  Criticism  alone  can  help  us  here,  and  it  caunot 
entirely  clear  up  the  question.  Papias  does  not  even  mention 
the  Greek  Matthew,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  we  have  of  its 
existence  dates  from  Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  and  he  gives  us  no  information  as  to  its  authorship. 
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As  to  the  other  supposed  apostolical  Gospel,  the  fourth,  there  is  a 
trace,  much  disputed,  however,  of  its  existence  in  Justin  Martjrr, 
but  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  second  century  do  we  find  any 
one  ascribing  it  to  John.  Papias,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  John,  does  not  appear  to  have  known  of  its  existence.  It 
must  be  conceded  by  every  unbiased  mind,  that  such  data  are  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  in 
question,  which  are  here  taken  as  examples,  in  this  respect,  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  New  Testament  books.  There  are 
certain  things  very  necessary  to  be  known  about  this  testimony 
before  we  can  place  much  reliance  upon  it,  which  we  cannot  find 
out,  —  for  example,  what  the  nature  of  the  information  was  which 
these  early  wiiters  depended  upon  when  they  ascribed  a  book  to  a 
certain  author ;  whether  they  had  trustworthy  evidence,  or  followed 
a  current  tradition  without  careful  examination.  In  all  that  they 
say  on  this  subject,  there  is  no  indication  that  they  entered  into  a 
critical  investigation  of  the  genuineness  of  the  books  in  question. 
They  appear  either  to  accept  tradition  or  to  give  fantastic  reasons 
for  their  belief.  It  is  accordingly  a  significant  fact  that  the  most 
trustworthy  information  that  we  have  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  books  is  not  to  be  credited  to 
the  Christian  writers  who  lived  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  years 
after  they  were  written,  but  to  the  historical  criticism,  so  much 
suspected  in  some  quarters,  which  took  its  rise  some  seventeen 
hundred  years  later. 

The  worth  of  the  testimony  in  question  is  greatly  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  no  earnest  attention  was  given  in  the  early  church  —  that 
is,  for  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  probable  date  of  compo- 
sition of  the  oldest  of  our  synoptic  Gospels  —  to  what  we  now 
call  the  canonicity  of  a  New  Testament  writing,  so  far  as  this  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  genuineness.  The  writers  of  this 
period  do  not  appear  to  have  concerned  themselves  g^reatly  about 
the  authorship  of  a  book  provided  only  that  the  book  served  their 
purpose.  Along  with  our  Gospels,  or  instead  of  them,  others 
were  used  which  often  deviated  from  them.  The  Jewish  Chris- 
tians and  the  Gnostic  Christians  used  different  Gospels,  and  nei- 
ther party  recognized  those  of  the  other.  Justin,  together  with 
our  first  and  third  Gospels,  used  another  containing  matter  differ- 
ent from  anything  found  in  our  canonical  Gospels,  and,  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  second  century  and  the  banning  of  the  third, 
writings  of  trifling  importance,  more  distinguished  for  their  weak- 
ness and  puerility  than  for  any  qualities  of  worth,  were  treated 
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with  g^reat  consideration,  and  even  thought  to  be  inspired,  by  emi- 
nent leaders  in  the  church.  These  &ct8  show  very  clearly  how 
much  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  ojnnions  of  the  so-called 
witnesses  of  the  early  church  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  and  furnish  a  complete  justification,  —  if,  in- 
deed, any  justification  were  required,  —  of  the  rigid  implication  of 
historioo-critical  processes  in  order  to  ascertain  whatever  can  be 
known  regarding  their  origin. 

Regarding  the  objection  to  the  historico-critical  method  of 
studjring  the  New  Testament  and  its  times,  that  its  conclusions 
show  some  writings  to  have  been  falsely  ascribed  to  men  who 
had  no  part  in  their  composition,  it  should  be  considered  that  this 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  method,  but  to 
the  character  of  the  age  in  question.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for 
pseudonymous  writings  to  pass  unchallenged  in  an  uncritical  age, 
particularly  when  they  are  favorable  to  a  prevalent  religious  in- 
terest. That  the  critical  spirit  was  not  abroad  during  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  is  a  fact  which  scarcely 
needs  proof  to  an  intelligent  reader.  Men  certainly  were  not 
critical  who  could  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  naivete  quote 
the  Sibylline  Books,  in  which  Messianic  prophecies  are  put  into 
the  month  of  the  ancient  Sibyl ;  and  that  was  uot  a  critical  age  in 
which  an  Origeu  could  defend  these  writings,  and  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria quote  from  Aristobulus  shameless  falsifications  of  the 
Greek  poets,  in  which  Orpheus  is  made  to  speak  of  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  theten  commandments,  and  Homer  to  discourse  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  sabbath.  No  one  will  regard  it  as  improbable 
that  pseudonymous  writings  should  circulate  undisputed  in  such  an 
age,  who  reflects  upon  similar  cases  in  more  recent  times,  and  re- 
calls the  facts  that  Fichte's  ^^  Criticism  of  Revelation,'*  for  instance, 
was  in  its  first  anonymous  edition  almost  universally  ascribed 
to  Kant;  that  in  the  collection  of  Hegel's  works  were  included 
a  treatise  by  Schelling  and  another  by  F.  von  Meyer ;  that  the 
authorship  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  doubtful ;  that  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  von  Brieg  were  long  regarded  and  quoted 
as  genuine  ;  and  that  the  ^^  Eikon  Basilike  "  was,  in  spite  of  Mil- 
ton's objections,  and  Toland's  fifty  years  later,^  devoutly  believed 

^  Toland  remarked  concerning  this  forgery  :  *'  When  I  reflect  how  all  this* 
has  happened  in  our  midst  within  forty  years,  in  a  time  of  great  learning  and 
cultnre,  when  hoth  parties  were  watching  each  other's  actions  so  closely,  I  can 
no  longer  wonder  that  so  many  surreptitious  writings  were  published  in  the 
early  Christian  times  under  the  names  of  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  other  great 
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to  be  a  genuine  writing  of  the  ^^  martyr  "  Charles  I.  of  England  ! 
Besides,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  literary  deceptions 
of  the  kind  in  question  will  be  surprised  to  find  them  in  the  early 
Christian  centuries.  Frauds  of  this  sort  were  committed  in  per- 
fect naiveti  and  good  faith  in  ancient  times.  Of  about  sixty 
complete  treatises  and  fragments  from  the  Pythagorean  school 
attributed  to  the  master,  the  greater  part  are  demonstrably  spuri- 
ous, says  Zeller,  and  were  written  by  neo-Pythagoreans  about  100 
B.  c,  in  order  to  give  authority  to  certain  innovations.  If  this 
could  happen,  as  it  did  in  great  part,  in  Alexandria,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  pseudonymous  writings  should  easily  gain 
currency  and  acceptance  among  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
were  credulous  enough  to  accept  the  most  fabulous  and  absurd 
traditions,  and  even  to  believe  and  circulate  the  marvelous  and 
extravagant  promise  of  the  Messianic  vineyards  as  a  genuine  word 
of  Jesus. 

Should  any  devout  person  be  shocked  at  this  conclusion,  and 
incline  to  repudiate  the  critical  method  by  which  it  is  reached,  let 
him  reflect  that  it  is  not  so  sweeping  as  it  may  at  the  first  glance 
appear  to  be.  There  is,  indeed,  no  good  reason  why  criticism 
should  be  apologized  for ;  but  in  the' interest  of  clear  views  of  this 
matter  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  said  that  the  conclusion  in  question 
affects  only  certain  New  Testament  books,  the  most  of  which  are 
of  subordinate  importance.  A  distinction  should  also  be  made  be- 
tween the  conclusion  that  a  writing  is  not  genuine  and  that  which 
declares  it  to  be  an  intentional  counterfeit.  A  writing  would  come 
under  the  latter  classification  if  its  author  expressly  ascribed  it 
to  another.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  writer  of  any  one 
of  our  Gospels,^  which  may  have  been  designated  as  "  according 
to  "  Matthew  or  John,  without  any  intention  of  an  ascription  of 
authorship.  But  in  fact  we  do  not  know  by  whom  these  titles 
were  prefixed.  Even  the  Tiibingen  criticism  does  not  dispute  the 
genuineness  of  the  four  great  Pauline  Epistles,  and  finds  in  the 
synoptic  record  a  historical  basis  for  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  As 
to  the  charge  that  the  conclusion  in  question  makes  Christianity 

persons,  when  it  was  of  so  mnch  importance  that  these  books  should  find  cre- 
dence, when  the  deceptions  were  on  all  sides  so  frequent  that  people  might 
have  charged  one  another  with  them."  See  Holtzmann  in  Bunsen's  Biblewerk, 
Tiii.  p.  6. 

^  The  last  chapter  of  the  fourth  Grospel  was  probably  not  Mrritten  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  even  the  twenty-fourth  verse  does  not  ascribe 
the  work  to  John,  but  to  <'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,*'  who  is  not,  in  the 
Gospel,  said  to  have  been  John. 
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aud  the  Christian  Church  a  product  of  fraud  and  deception,  it  is 
quite  too  superficial  to  merit  consideration.  It  originates  in  the 
erroneous  identification  of  Christianity  and  its  literature,  disre- 
gards the  historical  fact  that  there  was  a  Christianity  long  before 
there  were  any  books  written  about  it,  and  assumes  that  the  au- 
thorship of  a  book  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Be- 
sides, the  ascription  of  a  book  to  an  apostle  by  a  later  writer  is 
not  to  be  judged  with  respect  to  its  morality  as  we  should  judge 
such  an  act  at  the  present  time.  For  how  such  a  procedure  is 
to  be  morally  judged  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  it  was  re- 
garded when  the  forgery  was  committed.  Every  age  must  be 
judged,  if  we  will  judge  it  fairly,  by  its  own  standards.  In  a  time 
when  the  personality  of  an  author  counted  for  little  or  nothing, 
when  critical  investigation  of  the  authorship  of  writings  was  not 
undertaken  in  order  to  establish  their  credibility  or  importance, 
and  when  the  principal  consideration  was  whether  or  no  a  given 
book  favored  iJie  good  cause,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  it  was 
not  thought  morally  reprehensible  to  credit  a  work  written  with 
good  intentions,  in  the  interest  of  the  common  faith,  to  some  man 
of  renown,  whose  name,  associated  with  it,  would  give  it  currency 
and  authority.  The  wide  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  more  an- 
cient times  and  even  in  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  Church, 
should  make  one  cautious  about  denying  the  probability  of  its  ex- 
istence in  the  time  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles.^ 

The  application  of  critical  processes  to  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings establishes  incontestably  the  validity  of  the  presumptions  with 
which  criticism  sets  out.  This  requires  no  elucidation  for  any  one 
who  is  familiar,  even  in  a  general  way,  with  the  results  of  New 
Testament  study  during  the  present  century.  The  writings  in 
question  when  subjected  to  an  examination  present  precisely  the 
phenomena  which  go  to  establish  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  the 
work  of  writers  who  wrote  as  men  of  their  antecedents  and  environ- 
ment and  of  their  resources  as  to  material  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  write  under  the  existing  conditions.  A  comparison  of 
them  with  contemporary  Christian  writings  shows  their  authors  to 
have  excelled  those  of  the  latter  in  the  qualities  of  sound  and  so- 
ber judgment  which  contribute  to  the  permanent  value  of  works 
of  biography  and  history.  It  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  these 
qualities  that  the  writings  composing  our  New  Testament  canon 
made  their  way  amid  the  mass  of  early  Christian  literature  to 
general  recognition  in  the  Church,  as  constituting  the  rule  of 
1  See  Zeller,  Vortrdge. 
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Christian  faith  and  practice,  or  as  canonical.  While,  judged  by 
a  purely  literary  standard,  they  do  not  rank  with  the  great  clas- 
sics of  the  world,  they  are  entitled  to  the  eminence  of  being  the 
Christian  classics  of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  That  the  im- 
pulse proceeding  from  the  personality  and  teaching  of  Jesus  stood 
in  a  causal  relation  to  these  writings,  there  is  no  doubt.  So  far 
as  their  writers  were  moved  and  determined  in  their  work  by  this 
impulse  they  may  be  regarded  as  inspired.  Considered  from  a 
purely  historical  point  of  view,  they  appear  to  have  become  by 
means  of  a  great  and  fruitful  spiritual  influence  such  men  as  be- 
fore they  were  not,  and  otherwise  could  not  have  been.  A  direc- 
tion was  given  to  their  thought  and  an  elevation  to  their  feelings 
which  enabled  them  to  produce  a  new  sort  of  literature,  a  litera- 
ture which  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  a  critical 
study  of  this  literature  does  not  show  them  to  have  been  under 
an  immediate  supernatural  direction  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  material,  in  their  theological  reasoning,  in  their  ap- 
prehension of  Christ  and  his  teachings,  and  in  the  construction  of 
their  works.  The  various  groupings  of  events  and  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels,  the  different  conceptions  of  his  person 
and  mission,  the  striking  contrast  which  the  fourth  Gospel  pre- 
sents to  the  synoptic  records,  and  the  different  types  of  doctrine 
which  the  Epistles  disclose  when  compared  with  one  another  and 
with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  are  irreconcilable  with  apy  assumption 
of  this  kind.  Rather  do  these  facts  tend  to  establish  beyond  ques- 
tion the  presumptions  with  which  criticism  approaches  the  New 
Testament. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  the  general  nature  of 
New  Testament  criticism  and  the  limits  within  which  it  should  be 
confined.  It  has  been  shown  that  criticism  oversteps  its  legiti- 
mate limits  whenever  it  departs  from  the  scientific  method  by  set- 
ting up  assumptions  which  tend  to  predetermine  its  conclusions ; 
that  in  view  of  the  nature  of  its  data  it  often  errs  in  drawing  pos- 
itive conclusions  from  doubtful  premises ;  that  its  ends  are  de- 
feated by  every  prejudging  of  the  questions  at  issue  ;  and  that  the 
presumptions  of  ^^  rationalism  "  are  as  incompatible  with  its  spirit 
as  are  those  of  dogmatism.  A  discrimination  which  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized  is  that  criticism  is  concerned  not  with  the  origin 
of  Christianity  as  a  religion  or  a  revelation,  but  with  the  litera- 
ture of  Christianity  comprising  the  New  Testament.  It  has  no- 
thing to  do  directly  with  the  question  of  the  miraculous  nature  of 
Christ  or  of  his  works.     If  its  conclusions  as  to  the  composition, 
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date,  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels  tend  to  invalidate  their  testi- 
mony to  the  miraculous  character  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Jesus, 
this  is  an  incidental  result,  as  is  also  its  conclusion  regarding  the 
historical  character  of  the  accounts  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus.  But  the  question  whether  supernatural  events  may  or  may 
not  occur  is  outside  its  province,  just  as  the  problem  of  the  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  universe  is  outside  the  domain  of  science.  It 
would  certainly  argue  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  processes  of  the 
human  mind  to  maintain  that  criticism  proceeding  within  the  lim- 
its proper  to  it  does  not  tend  to  arrive  at  the  truth  respecting  the 
documents  with  which  it  deals  ;  and  since  it  cannot  be  held  that 
a  true  belief  in  Christianity  is  inconsistent  with  the  truth  regard- 
ing its  literature  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  the  conclusion 
appears  to  be  necessary  that  an  adjustment  is  practicable  of  criti- 
cism and  religious  belief.  The  question,  then,  already  referred 
to,  of  the  proper  limits  of  Christian  religious  belief  here  presents 
itself  for  consideration.  If  criticism  is  limited  to  a  literary  and 
historical  investigation  of  the  documents  of  Christianity  composing 
the  New  Testament,  and  religious  belief  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christianity  as  a  religion,  the  adjustment  of  the  two  would  not 
seem  to  be  either  impossible  or  very  remote.  The  real  difficulty 
of  the  problem  evidently  lies  at  this  point.  For  religious  belief 
is  required  at  the  outset  to  surrender  the  dogma  of  the  supernatu- 
ral origin  and  infallibility  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  has  long  been  held  to  be  fundamental  and  essential.  That 
this  is  not  essential,  however,  is  evident.  If  it  be  said  that  in 
order  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion  we  must  know  precisely 
and  literally  what  it  was  as  delivered  by  its  Founder,  it  is  clear 
that  the  demand  is  irrational,  since  this  would  require,  as  has 
been  before  remarked,  that  a  divine  supervision  should  preserve 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  for  several  centuries,  and  determine  the 
canon,  —  propositions  which  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to 
maintain.  The  dogma  is  not  fundamental  to  Christian  faith,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  the  essential  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
events  of  his  life  which  disclose  his  character  and  manifest  his  ex- 
ample might  be  preserved  and  transmitted  in  a  natural,  human 
way  by  means  of  tradition  and  writings.  In  fact  it  is  a  fairly 
well  established  conclusion  of  criticism  itself  that  the  essential 
features  of  the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus  are  preserved  in  the 
synoptic  Gospels.  We  find  here  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  righteousness, 
self-renunciation,  repentance,  purity,  love,  the  divine  judgment 
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upon  sin,  mercy  and  forgiveness,  worship,  faith  and  religious  con- 
secration. Here,  too,  the  example  and  spirit  of  Jesus  are  set 
forth  with  a  vividness  and  simplicity  which  mark  the  tradition  as 
original  and  substantially  true. 

If,  now,  a  restriction  of  criticism  within  its  proper  limits  is 
necessary  to  its  scientific  character  and  to  its  accuracy,  no  less  is 
it  essential  to  the  purity  of  religious  belief  and  to  its  performance 
of  the  functions  which  belong  to  it,  that  it  also  be  restricted  to  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  religion.  It  should  contain  the 
maximum  of  religion  and  the  minimum  of  theology.  It  should 
include  the  utmost  possible  of  what  concerns  the  relation  of  man  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow-man  and  the  least  possible  of  what  concerns 
dogmas  remotely  related  to  worship  and  duty.  These  propositions 
are  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  should  resemble  religion  as  appre- 
hended and  lived  by  Jesus.  The  course  most  earnestly  to  be  rec- 
ommended to  the  Christians  of  the  present  day  is  a  return  to 
Jesus.  That  they  have  very  widely  departed  from  him  in  holding 
as  Christianity  a  mass  of  dogma  which  he  did  not  teach,  and  could 
not  recognize  as  belonging  to  his  religion,  is  manifest.  The 
Christian  Church  has  been  broken  into  fragments  in  disputations 
about  dogmas  which  are  as  remote  from  the  original  teaching  of 
its  Founder  as  they  are  unrelated  to  its  mission  to  mankind.  The 
defense  of  these  dogmas  engenders  a  consuming  zeal  for  the  insti- 
tutions in  which  they  are  embodied,  which  cannot  but  induce  a 
neglect  of  the  practical  religious  needs  of  men.  The  energy  thus 
expended  is  so  much  force  abstracted  from  the  real  work  of  Christ. 
The  defense  of  creeds,  the  elaboration  of  rituals,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  thought  exclude,  by  so  much  as  they  are  forcefully  con- 
ducted, the  Christlike  ministries  of  pity,  helpfulness  and  love. 
This  dogmatic  attitude  of  the  Church  presents  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  mankind,  and  prevents  the  adjustment  of  religious 
belief  to  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect  and  to  the  results  of  sci- 
ence and  critical  inquiry.  Since  neither  a  legitimate  science  nor 
a  legitimate  criticism  affects  a  single  doctrine  vital  to  religion,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Church  may  fairly  be  called  upon  to  surrender 
its  unessential  dogmas  as  constituents  of  required  religious  belief. 
It  is  equally  evident  that  in  no  other  way  can  an  adjustment  of 
the  conflicting  tendencies  be  effected.  The  intellectual  progress 
of  mankind  is  certain  to  continue,  and  the  revolt  of  scholarship 
against  dogma  within  the  Church  will  become  more  distinctive  and 
forcible  than  are  the  present  ominous  examples  of  it.  It  is  man- 
ifestly essential  to  the  stability  of  religious  belief  that  it  be  eman- 
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cipated  from  the  unfruitful  dogmas  which  encumber  it.  So  long 
as  it  is  identified  with  them,  it  is  exposed  to  the  peril  of  sharing 
their  fortune.  If  the  infallibility  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
is  made  a  cardinal  article  of  religious  belief,  the  whole  structure 
of  faith  is  liable  to  be  shattered  when  this  dogma  is  found  un- 
tenable, as  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  found.  If  the  Church  will 
maintain  the  Pauline  theology  instead  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  it 
exposes  itself  to  the  danger  of  being  involved  in  the  decline  of 
Paulinism.  To  establish  religious  belief  upon  the  dogma  of  the 
unity  of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  is  to  place  it  upon  a  pre- 
carious foundation.  It  is  to  disregard  differences,  varieties  of  in- 
terpretation, and  departures  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  which 
are  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  reader  of  these  writings. 

The  clear  discrimination,  then,  between  the  essential  and  the 
non-essential,  the  permanent  and  the  transient,  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment ;  between  the  divine  word  of  Jesus  and  its  human  accretions 
and  interpretations ;  between  the  intuitions  of  the  great  Master 
and  the  speculations  of  his  followers ;  between  religious  truth  and 
metaphysics ;  and  between  revelation  and  apocalypse,  appears  to 
be  the  only  means  of  bringing  about  the  reconciliation  of  religious 
belief  with  the  results  of  the  critical  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  process  is  surely  going  on,  and  it  will  continue  to 
go  on,  just  as  the  adjustment  of  religion  and  science  has  been 
proceeding  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  As  the  steady 
progress  of  science  has  effected  the  latter,  so  will  the  progress  of 
criticism  effect  the  former  result.  One  spirit  lives  and  works  in 
both,  —  the  scientific  method.  The  adjustment  in  question  cannot 
be  forced.  It  is  a  matter  of  development.  Traditions  are  long- 
lived,  but  they  wither  in  the  noon  of  enlightenment.  When 
Christian  faith  shall  have  become  critical,  that  is,  when  men  shall 
have  come  to  reason  about  what  they  believe,  instead  of  unthink- 
ingly accepting  traditional  doctrines,  they  will  see  the  divine 
accord  of  all  truth,  and  the  adjustment  of  religious  belief  to  the 
conclusions  of  scholarship  will  be  effected. 

Obello  Cone. 

BucBTEL  College. 
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THOMAS  PAINE. 

Mb.  Conway's  handsome  yolumes  ^  celebrate  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  most  brilliant  incident  in  Paine's  career.  In 
February,  1792,  he  published  the  second  part  of  "  The  Rights 
of  Man."  The  two  parts  had  attained  an  enormous  circulation  and 
made  him  the  object  of  a  boundless  fear  and  admiration,  when,  in 
September,  he  was  simultaneously  elected  a  member  of  the  Na* 
tional  Convention  of  France  by  the  three  departments  of  Oise, 
Puy-de-DSme,  and  Pas-de-Calais.  He  could  only  serve  for  one 
of  these,  and  Calais  was  his  choice,  that  department  having  been 
first  to  send  a  messenger  to  him,  urging  his  acceptance.  He  got 
away  from  England  just  in  time  to  escape  arrest,  thanks  to  his 
friend  William  Blake,  yclept  Pictor  Ignotus,  who  rightly  antici- 
pated that  his  ^^  inflammatory  eloquence  "  on  the  12th,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  ^^  Friends  of  Liberty,"  would  hasten  a  catastrophe 
which  had  been  long  impending.  Arrived  in  Calais,  Paine  re- 
ceived a  great  ovation,  walking  through  files  of  soldiers,  embraced 
by  their  officers,  presented  with  the  cockade  by  a  charming  lady 
in  a  pretty  speech,  carried  to  the  town  hall  and  presented  to  the 
municipality,  while  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Nation ! "  "  Vive  Thomas 
Paine  I "  rejoiced  his  sanguine  heart.  How  could  he  know  that 
nothing  like  this  would  ever  come  to  him  again,  that  the  descent 
would  be  easy  into  hell,  and  that  few  and  brief  would  be  his 
glimpses  of  the  cheerful  day !  Mr.  Conway's  biography  is  the 
most  gracious  testimony  to  his  abilities  and  virtues  that  has  been 
accorded  him  from  that  September  day  to  this. 

It  is  strange  that  Paine,  dying  in  1809,  should  have  waited  so 
long  for  a  biography  deserving  the  name.  His  evil  fame,  like 
that  of  Henry  Eighth  and  Judas,  and  Satan  himself,  might  well 
have  attracted  Mr.  Fronde,  or  some  other  biographical  romancer, 
to  revise,  and  if  possible  reverse,  the  popular  judgment.  Or  some 
honest  admirer  of  either  his  political  or  his  theological  opinions 
might  properly  have  been  moved  to  vindicate  him  from  the  as- 
persions which  ignorance  and  cowardly  indifference  have  com- 
bined to  heap  upon  his  name.  The  early  lives  by  "  Oldys,"  the 
pseudonym  of  one  Chalmers,  a  miserable  hireling,  and  Cheetham, 
whose  own  name  was  the  best  possible  expression  of  his  character, 

^  The  Life  of  Thcmas  Paine,  With  a  History  of  bb  Literary,  Political,  and 
Religious  Career  in  America,  France  and  England.  By  Moncore  Daniel  Con- 
way.   Two  volumes.    Pp.  380,489.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ^.Oa 
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were  the  mere  diatribes  of  political  enemies  ;  yet  they  have  done 
more  than  any  others  to  fix  the  popular  judgment.  The  later 
lives,  by  his  friends  Clio  Rickman  and  Gilbert  Yale,  were  loyal 
attempts  to  stem  the  tide  of  misconception  and  abuse,  but  they 
were  written  without  critical  research  or  literary  skill.  Thus  it 
has  been  left  for  Paine  to  point  a  hundred  morals  and  adorn  a 
thousand  tales  of  infidel  death-beds.  His  memory  has  been  cher- 
ished most  by  those  who  have  cared  nothing  for  his  enthusiastic 
belief  in  Ood.  Though  Bancroft,  Fiske,  and  other  historians 
have  made  honorable  mention  of  the  ^^  prodigious  effects  "  ascribed 
by  Franklin  to  his  "  Common  Sense,"  and  also  of  his  "  Crisis," 
which  was  a  more  "  sovereign  cordial  to  the  dying  "  than  Ham- 
ilton's National  Bank,  yet  other  writers,  from  whom  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  something  better,  have  made  themselves  the 
merest  echoes  of  the  popular  abuse,  and  even  added  to  it  from 
their  inner  consciousness.  Thus,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
his  "  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,"  calls  Paine  a  "  filthy  little 
atheist,"  and  Professor  McMaster  offers  Paine's  infidelity  as  a 
reason  for  his  lack  of  authority  in  public  matters  ten  years  before 
his  theological  career  began. 

Mr.  Conway  evidently  came  to  his  task  with  a  lively  preposses- 
sion in  Paine's  favor,  less  because  of  his  theological  beliefs,  which 
were  far  from  being  Mr.  Conway's  own,  than  because  of  the  natural 
sympathy  of  one  free-lance  and  come-outer  with  another,  and  es- 
pecially because  of  Paine's  humanity,  which  is  so  obvious  that  it 
needs  no  search  to  be  made  evident,  and  can  only  be  escaped  by 
willful  blindness.  No  less  evidently,  Mr.  Conway  has  studied  his 
subject  more  carefully  than  any  one  heretofore ;  he  has  investigated 
the  charges  against  Paine's  personal  character  with  as  much  ju- 
dicial fairness  as  his  prepossessions  and  his  habitual  temper  would 
permit ;  and  his  admiration  for  Paine  steadily  increased  as  he  went 
on.  He  deserves  our  gratitude  for  his  laborious  investigations,  the 
more  because  the  truth  that  he  sought  was  often  buried  in  unsa- 
vory stuff,  from  which  a  less  courageous  purpose  would  have  turned 
aside.  He  has  brought  many  interesting  things  to  light,  setting  his 
hero  in  his  proper  round  of  circumstance  and  personal  association. 
But  when  baffled  in  his  search  for  facts,  Mr.  Conway  has  sometimes 
fallen  back  on  vague  conjectures,  and  the  surmises  of  one  page  are 
too  often  the  certainties  of  the  next.  In  general,  these  transmuta- 
tions are  quite  innocent.  They  are  less  pardonable  when  the  call- 
ing Paine  a  Quaker,  simply  because  his  father  was  of  that  per- 
suasion, grows  into  the  prevailing  habit  of  the  book ;  when  Mr. 
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Conway's  "  feeling  "  about  this  or  that  matter  takes  the  place  of 
proof ;  and  when  his  passionate  fancy  takes  its  wildest  liberty  in 
the  suggestion  that  Paine,  if  he  could  not  rise  again  in  three  days 
as  Talleyrand  advised  an  impatient  reformer,  rose  again  in  a  dozen 
years  in  Elias  Hicks,  from  whom  the  Hicksite  Quakers  have  their 
name ;  for  this,  the  only  occasion  is  the  fact  that  Willett  Hicks, 
the  cousin  of  Elias,  was  a  good  friend  of  Paine  in  his  last  days,  and 
one  of  the  meagre  company  which  followed  him  to  his  lonely  grave. 
During  those  years  the  air  was  full  of  the  thought  of  Channing  and 
Ballon,  protesting  manfully  against  that  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
which  was  to  Elias  Hicks  the  one  intolerable  thing  I  Mr.  Conway 
has  too  much  the  habit  of  viewing  Paiae  in  isolation,  while  he  was 
one  of  many  working  to  the  common  ends  of  truth  and  good. 
The  best  biographer  tends  to  exaggerate  the  part  his  hero  plays  in 
great  events,  but  Mr.  Conway's  isolation  of  Paine  is  quite  too 
remarkable.  The  "  prodigious  effects  "  of  his  "  Common  Sense  " 
left  much  for  other  men  to  do.  Without  him  they  would  have 
produced  the  great  result  of  Independence  ;  he  never  would  have 
done  it  without  them.  Mr.  Conway  isolates  his  hero  equally  in 
his  religious  activity,  failing  to  exhibit  him  in  his  relations  to  the 
deistic  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in  England 
and  in  France,  of  which  he  was  the  last  noisy  echo,  rather  than 
an  original  genius,  doing  a  work  peculiar  to  himself. 

In  general,  in  these  important  volumes,  Paine  is  conceived  on 
too  grand  a  scale.  Mr.  Conway  takes  him  even  more  seriously,  if 
possible,  than  he  took  himself.  He  was  not  a  man  of  lofty  genius, 
but  a  man  of  brilliant  talent.  He  was  not  a  philosophic  states- 
man, but  a  dashing  pamphleteer,  one  of  the  greatest  of  that  line  of 
which  Wiclif  has  been  called  the  first,  of  which  the  mendacious 
Defoe  was  a  great  example,  and  William  Cobbett  another.  Paine's 
rival  in  the  art,  at  first  his  foe  and  afterward  his  eager  friend, 
Cobbett,  carried  his  bones  to  England,  and  there  left  them  "  lying 
around  loose,"  so  that  apparently  they  were  not  again  reburied. 
Mr.  Conway  is  continually  applying  epithets  to  Paine  which  are 
so  much  too  big  for  him  that,  however  they  may  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing he  has  already,  they  will  make  the  more  judicious  grieve,  and 
will  be  little  likely  to  attract  to  him  a  new  appreciation. 

This  also  must  be  said,  that,  however  successful  Mr.  Conway 
has  been  in  rebuttal  of  the  charges  that  have  soiled  the  memory 
of  Paine,  he  has  not  been  equally  successful  in  showing  Paine  as 
a  man  with  solidity  of  character  equal  to  the  effectiveness  of  his 
talents.     When  we  consider  these,  and  the  passport  they  afforded, 
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again  and  again,  into  the  best  society,  —  using  this  term  as  not 
abusing  it,  —  the  wide  range  of  his  information,  and  his  ability  to 
talk  instructively  on  many  things,  especially  of  that  young  sci- 
ence which  found  in  Franklin  its  chief  representative,  and  was  so 
fascinating  to  his  generation ;  his  habitual  manners,  so  cordial 
and  benign,  making  him  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a  good  talker, 
*'  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak  "  being  the  custom  of  the  man  ; 
that  admirable  style,  picked  up  no  one  knows  where,  but  so  good 
that  it  triumphed  over  the  deficiencies  of  its  syntax  and  ortho- 
graphy, as  clear  as  day,  and  yet  a  day  of  stars :  those  phrases 
which,  since  he  minted  them,  have  had  universal  cun*ency,  such  as 
"  the  times  that  try  men's  souls,"  and  "  He  pities  the  plumage 
and  forgets  the  dying  bird,"  —  how  was  it  that,  with  so  many  gifts 
and  graces,  Paine  was  not  more  secure  in  his  position  in  the  years 
that  intervened  between  the  war  and  his  departure  for  England 
in  1787,  that  Washington  must  write  of  him  as  "  Poor  Paine !  " 
and  that  he  stood  thus  in  the  general  esteem  ?  Mr.  Conway  has 
not  solved  the  riddle  ;  he  has  only  made  it  more  perplexing  than 
before.  After  Paine's  return  to  America  in  1802,  with  outraged 
Federalism  and  Orthodoxy  inciting  each  other  against  him,  it  was 
not  strange  that  the  old  friends  fell  off.  Moreover,  by  this  time, 
Gouvemeur  Morris  had  reported  him  a  habitual  drunkard,  get- 
ting abundant  credence  for  his  tale.  But  when  every  adverse 
influence  has  been  considered,  it  remains  a  mystery  that  after  his 
services  to  the  Revolution  Paine  had  so  little  personal  weight, 
charity  and  condescension  plainly  mingling  with  the  praises  of 
his  most  valued  friends.  The  reason  was  not  that  Paine  was 
"  an  adventurer,"  for  Charles  Lee  was  such  par  excellence^  and 
this  did  not  prevent  some  of  the  noblest  spirits  preferring  him  to 
Washington  as  commander-in-chief.  The  reason  was  not,  again, 
his  imperfect  education  ;  compared  with  Washington's,  it  was 
superior.  Declining  his  just  earnings  and  lavish  in  his  generosity, 
he  must  needs  exploit  his  services  and  be  always  claiming  some 
substantial  recognition.  His  conduct  in  the  Silas  Deane  affair, 
which  cost  him  his  secretaryship  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  was  not  even  formally  a  breach  of  trust,  but  it  was  easily 
construed  as  such,  and  it  made  him  many  enemies,  where  it  should 
have  made  him  friends.  Still  the  wonder  grows,  what  was  lack- 
ing in  the  man  that  could  prevent  his  establishing  himself  on  a 
more  equal  footing  with  the  men  who  recognized  his  great  abili- 
ties and  his  matchless  aid.  Even  if  his  vanity  had  been  already 
as  overweening  as  it  came  to  be  at  length,  this  would  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  mystery. 
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Of  Paine's  evil  habits,  real  or  imaginary,  we  hear  nothing  dur- 
ing his  first  sojourn  in  America.  In  England  he  had  been  an 
exciseman,  like  Robert  Bums ;  if  he  had  been  an  equal  poet,  his 
faults  would  have  been  much  more  readily  condoned.  He  was 
twice  discharged  from  the  service,  and  he  could  not  live  happily 
with  his  second  wife.  Both  discharges  were  for  neglect  of  duty  ; 
the  nature  of  the  domestic  trouble  we  do  not  know.  These  things 
would  never  have  been  heard  of  if  it  had  not  been  found  necessary 
to  blacken  the  character  of  the  revolutionist  who  wrote  "The 
Rights  of  Man."  Mr.  Conway  believes  that  he  has  reduced 
the  fact  of  Paine's  intemperance  to  a  brief  period  in  1793,  after 
the  arrest  of  the  Girondins,  to  whose  party  he  had  belonged  in  the 
Convention,  when  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  imprisonment, 
which  was  delayed  until  December,  and  then  continued  for  ten 
months.  No  personal  disappointment,  but  the  ruin  of  a  nation^s 
hope,  which  he  had  made  his  own,  drove  him  into  fierce  excess. 
Mr.  Conway's  argument  for  Paine's  reform  some  months  before  the 
beginning  of  his  imprisonment  is  one  which  will  make  a  different 
impression  on  different  minds.  It  is  that  during  these  months  he 
wrote  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  which,  were  it  the  work  of  a  drunk- 
ard, would  recommend  his  favorite  drink.  But  the  "  orthodox  " 
would  find  in  the  intemperance  of  the  book,  judged  by  their 
standards,  an  argument  for  the  intemperance  of  the  man.  Quite 
possibly  the  book,  which  is  a  matter  of  fifty  pages  only,  was  writ- 
ten in  the  lucid  intervals  of  a  prolonged  debauch  ;  this  is  the  more 
probable  hypothesis,  as  Paine's  imprisonment  was  coincident  with 
a  violent  illness,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  did  not  recover  for 
many  mouths  after  his  release,  though  he  had  the  tenderest  care 
in  the  family  of  James  Monroe,  who  had  succeeded  Morris  as  Min- 
ister to  France. 

The  reports  concerning  Paine's  habits  after  his  return  to 
America  are  various  and  conflicting.  Grievously  disappointed  in 
his  reception  here,  the  object  of  great  theological  and  political 
animosity,  deserted  by  some  on  whom  he  had  reckoned  confidently 
and  finding  others  dubious  and  cold,  without  a  real  home,  or  any 
of  the  tender  care  demanded  by  his  years  and  his  infirmities,  — 
it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  he  had  sought  that  fountain  of 
oblivion  which  the  Bible  recommends  to  those  who  would  forget 
their  sorrows  and  remember  their  miseries  no  more.  But  whether 
this  recommendation  was  negatived  for  Paine  by  his  general 
distrust  of  the  Bible  and  his  particular  distrust  of  Solomon,  or 
whether  he  was  determined  to  give  no  occasion  for  his  enemies  to 
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rejoice,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  he  was  somewhat  more  temperate 
than  the  average  parson,  and  much  more  so  than  some  of  the 
greatest  statesqien,  of  his  time.  His  relations  with  Madame 
Bonneville,  with  whose  husband  he  was  on  the  friendliest  terms 
before  and  after  her  coming  to  this  country,  were  so  honorable 
that  they  never  excited  the  suspicions  of  a  community  eager  for 
any  ground  of  accusation.  Even  the  general  defamer,  Cheetham, 
waited  till  Paine  was  dead  before  he  assaulted  his  character  on 
this  side,  when  he  was  promptly  sued  for  libel  and  found  guilty. 
It  would  then  appear  that  Paine  had  not  the  fault  for  which  the 
statesmen  of  his  time  had  a  notable  predilection,  which  revolu- 
tionary France  particularly  affected  as  the  only  fault  the  church 
was  eager  to  condemn,  and  in  the  commission  of  which  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  our  own  Republicans  and  Federalists  main- 
tained a  shameful  rivalry.  As  for  Paine's  care  of  his  person,  the 
wonder  is  that,  when  both  the  republican  and  the  literary  vogue 
favored  the  habits  of  Swedenborg  and  Dr.  Johnson,  which  were 
neither  neat  nor  clean,  the  testimonies  are  so  general  in  his  favor 
as  a  well-kept  gentleman.  Any  inference  from  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  for  a  time  his  hands  were  paralyzed,  and  hirelings 
took  his  money  but  abused  his  trust,  should  amo|iut  to  nothing ; 
but,  even  here,  the  wish  has  generally  been  father  of  the  thought. 
Those  who  read  Mr.  Conway's  pages,  or  my  own,  may  say,  "  Some- 
thing too  much  of  this  ;  "  but  it  is  worth  while  to  know  the  truth 
as  far  as  may  be,  when  malicious  falsehood  and  the  rumor  which 
increases  as  it  goes  have  had  control  so  long. 

With  much  that  is  conjectural  in  Mr.  Conway's  account  of 
Paine's  life  in  England  from  his  birth  on  January  29,  1736-7, 
until  his  coming  to  America  in  November,  1774,  there  is  enough  of 
solid  fact  to  set  Carlyle's  ^^  rebellious  needleman  "  well  up  above 
the  crowd  of  characterless  folk.  Thetf ord,  where  he  was  bom,  is  a 
town  in  Norfolk  with  its  Heathenman  Street,  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Danish  invasion,  on  which  Mr.  Conway  would  fain  have  located  his 
birthplace  but  could  not  do  so.  Paine's  father  was  a  Quaker ;  his 
mother  was  of  the  Established  Church,  in  which  he  was  confirmed 
and  presumably  baptized.  Late  in  life  the  mother  is  believed  to 
have  joined  the  Quaker  Meeting.  That  it  had  no  attractions  for 
the  son  as  he  grew  up  is  evident  from  his  preaching  as  a  Method- 
ist or  Independent  in  1759,  and,  less  doubtfully  from  his  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  for  orders  in  the  English 
Church,  —  the  most  amusing  fact  in  his  entire  career.  What  a 
doughty  champion  of  the  Establishment  he  might  have  been  had 
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not  his  application  been  refused !  Altogether  the  most  precious 
recollection  of  his  childhood  i^  that  embodied  in  ^^The  Age  of 
Reason/'  which  Mr.  Conway  "  has  no  reason  but  a  woman's  rea- 
son "  for  "  feeling  "  that  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  his  imprisonment 
in  Paris.  It  shows  how  early  he  began  to  wander  in  "  the  way 
that  some  call  heresy :  "  — 

I  well  remember,  when  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  hearing  a 
sermon  read  by  a  relation  of  mine,  who  was  a  great  devotee  of  the  church, 
upon  the  subject  of  what  is  called  redemption  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  After  the  sermon  was  ended,  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  as  I  was 
going  down  the  garden  steps  (for  I  perfectly  recollect  the  spot)  I  i*evoIted 
at  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  heard,  and  thought  to  myself  that  it  was 
making  Grod  Almighty  act  like  a  passionate  man  that  killed  his  son,  when 
he  could  not  revenge  himself  in  any  other  way ;  and  as  I  was  sure  a  man 
would  be  hanged  that  did  such  a  thing,  I  could  not  see  for  what  purpose 
they  preached  such  sermons.  This  was  not  one  of  those  kind  of  thoughts 
that  had  anything  in  it  of  childbh  levity  ;  it  was  to  me  a  serious  reflec- 
tion, aidsing  from  the  idea  I  had,  that  God  was  too  good  to  do  such  an 
action,  and  also  too  almighty  to  be  under  any  necessity  of  doing  it.  I 
believe  in  the  same  manner  to  this  moment ;  and  I  moreover  believe,  that 
any  system  of  religion,  that  has  anything  in  it  that  shocks  the  mind  of  a 
child,  cannot  be  a  true  system. 

In  this  revolt  of  his  young  heart  there  is  the  essential  quality  of 
Paine's  ultimate  message  to  his  generation ;  from  first  to  last  it 
was  his  confidence  in  God's  goodness  that  made  him  reject  those 
representations  of  the  divine  character  which  would  cast  disgrace 
upon  a  mortal  man. 

That  Paine  had  no  proper  boyhood  is  merely  Mr.  Conway's 
inference  from  our  ignorance  of  its  course.  Unless  the  boy  was 
not  the  father  of  the  man  to  an  appreciable  degree,  he  must  liave 
had  an  inventive  genius  in  his  play  that  could  make  the  slenderest 
resources  magical.  At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  at  staymaking, 
so  helping  Carlyle  to  a  good  epithet,  and  at  seventeen  he  ran  off 
to  join  a  privateer,  so  helping  us  to  one  more  pleasant  allusion  to 
his  "  good  father  "  who  brought  him  back.  There  are  several  such 
allusions  in  his  works,  but  none  to  his  mother,  the  rumor  of  whose 
temper  is  not  sweet,  while  a  letter  of  her  writing,  the  only  one 
preserved,  reflects  severely  on  his  character,  and  not  favorably  on 
her  own.  Paine  was  apparently  a  wayward  youth,  for  in  1766  he 
joined  another  privateer,  and  this  time  got  away;  he  soon  had 
enough  of  it,  but  did  not  return  home.  At  twenty  we  get  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  coming  man :  following  his  trade  in  London,  he 
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bays  a  pair  of  globes  and  attends  scientific  lectures.  But  still  be 
was  a  rolling  stone,  and  in  1758  we  find  him  at  Dover  and  then 
at  Sandwich,  whence  comes  the  rumor  of  his  preaching.  Here  he 
married  the  next  year,  only  to  lose  his  wife  in  the  next  following. 
Her  father  was  an  exciseman.  Paine,  attracted  by  his  occupation, 
got  an  appointment  as  a  ganger  in  1762,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged in  1765  for  setting  down  pretended  surveys  on  his  books. 
In  1766  and  1767  he  was  a  teacher's  assistant  in  one  London  sub- 
urb and  another,  and  it  was  to  his  principal  in  Goodman's  Fields 
that  he  applied  for  a  certificate  to  the  bishop  of  London  when  he 
aspired  to  be  a  servant  of  the  Church.  Meantime  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  excise  and  got  another  place  in  1767  at  Lewes  in 
Sussex  after  a  brief  term  in  Cornwall.  Here  in  1771  Paine  was 
again  married,  but  in  1774  he  formally  separated  from  his  wife. 
About  this  matter  Mr.  Conway  does  some  of  his  poorest  "  guess- 
work," as  he  frankly  owns  it  is.  Here,  too,  Paine  made  his  first 
attempts  that  have  been  traced  in  literature ;  their  form  was  gen- 
erally poetic.  *'^  I  had  some  turn,"  he  says,  ^^  and  I  believe  some 
talent,  for  poetry,  but  this  I  rather  repressed  than  encouraged,  as 
leading  too  much  into  the  field  of  the  imagination."  He  had  little 
to  fear  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Conway  allows  his  fancy  to  soar 
into  the  empyrean  when  he  represents  Paine  as  a  repressed  poet, 
and  adds,  "  It  is  your  repressed  poets  that  kindle  revolutions." 
Judging  the  poetry  that  Paine  repressed  by  that  which  he  ex- 
pressed, it  had  no  kindling  quality.  A  master  of  prose  composi- 
tion, he  wrote  verses  that  were  the  most  wretched  doggerel,  the 
jolting  vehicles  of  florid  compliments,  bombastic  politics,  and  pleas- 
antries which  were  sometimes  quite  as  broad  as  they  were  long. 

Thomas  Paine  was  long  in  coming  to  himself,  but  in  1772  there 
were  signs  of  that  event  in  an  address  to  Parliament  which  his 
fellow-excisemen  commissioned  him  to  write,  requesting  an  increase 
of  their  salaries,  for  the  good  of  the  service  and  their  own.  That 
he  was  selected,  and  that  a  subscription  was  raised  to  pay  him  for 
his  work,  marks  him  as  one  known  to  be  above  the  common.  The 
address  was  well  written,  but  had  in  it  slight  suggestion  of  his 
later  style,  and  still  less  of  that  of  "Junius,"  whose  famous 
"  Letters "  Mr.  W.  H.  Burr  believes  he  had  written  before  this. 
Mr.  Burr  is  equally  confident  that  Bacon  was  the  real  Shakespeare. 
This  confidence  might  well  be  allowed  to  cancel  the  other,  but  Mr. 
Conway  gives  several  reasons  to  show  that  Paine  coiJd  not  have 
been  "  Junius."  He  does  not  say  that  Paine's  vanity  could  never 
have  been  equal  to  such  self-effacement.     Paine  would  have  ad- 
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Tanced  bis  own  interests  as  an  exciseman  mucb  more  by  sticking 
to  his  business  than  by  writing  an  address  to  Parliament  lu 
April,  1774,  be  was  again  dismissed  from  the  service  for  having 
^^  quitted  his  business  .  .  •  and  being  gone  oft  without  paying  his 
debts."  A  little  later,  all  the  effects  of  "  Thomas  Pain,  grocer 
and  tobacconist,"  were  sold  at  auction,  and  his  separation  from 
his  wife  was  the  next  step  in  his  humiliation.  Things  were  going 
hard  with  him,  and  already  he  had  traveled  more  than  ^^  halfway 
upon  the  road  of  this  our  life."  But  if  it  is  not  always  the 
darkest  hour  before  the  dawn,  it  was  so  in  this  case.  Paine 
had  already  met  Dr.  Franklin  in  London,  and  become  interested 
in  his  electrical  experiments.  November  SO,  1774,  he  reached 
America,  with  a  letter  from  Franklin  introducing  him  to  his  son- 
in-law.  In  the  terms  of  this  letter  there  was  nothing  extravagant. 
It  recommended  Paine  as  one  likely  to  do  well  "as  a  clerk,  or 
assistant  tutor  in  a  school,  or  assistant  surveyor."  But  the  source 
from  which  it  emanated  indefinitely  multiplied  its  force.  The 
bearer  got  employment  straightway  as  a  tutor,  and  shortly  after 
as  the  editor  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Magazine,"  a  new  venture,  to 
which  he  was  a  great  accession.  With  about  equal  strangeness, 
we  find  him  pleading  the  rights  of  animals  and  the  rights  of 
women ;  but  his  most  significant  article  was  in  the  "  Pennsylvania 
Journal  "  of  March,  1776,  an  arraignment  of  African  slavery,  so 
forcible  and  eloquent  that,  though  it  did  not  fall  upon  good  ground, 
it  should  hereafter  give  the  name  of  Thomas  Paine  an  honored 
place  in  every  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  anti-slavery  con- 
flict in  America.  Mr.  Conway  may  well  feel  a  thrill  of  cordial 
sympathy  when  he  finds  Paine,  in  October,  1775,  doing  almost 
exactly  what  he  did  himself  in  1862,  with  his  "  Rejected  Stone," 
—  endeavoring  to  make  the  war  an  instrument  of  justice  to  the 
slave.     The  brief  communication  ends :  — 

^^  And  when  the  Almighty  shall  have  blessed  us,  and  made  us  a 
people  dependent  only  upon  Him^  then  may  our  first  gratitude  be 
shown  by  an  act  of  continental  legislation,  which  shall  put  a  stop 
to  the  importation  of  Negroes  for  sale,  soften  the  hard  fate  of  those 
already  here,  and  in  time  procure  their  freedom." 

When  these  words  were  published  in  October,  Paine's  pamphlet, 
"  Common  Sense,"  must  have  been  germinating  in  his  mind.  It 
was  published  January  10,  1776.  The  value  of  its  contribution 
to  the  Independence  party  was  immense.  The  personal  testimonies 
to  this  effect  are  numerous,  and  sufficient  of  themselves,  without 
the  fact  that  in  two  months  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
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copies  were  sold,  and  before  the  event  of  July  4  had  answered  its 
demand,  double  or  treble  that  number.  Even  where  its  argu- 
ments are  least  impressive  to  the  political  student  of  to-day,  they 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  immediate  situa- 
tion. Less  than  six  months  before  its  publication,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson had  been  "  looking  with  fondness  towards  a  reconciliation," 
and  the  same  temper  was  then  almost  universal,  though  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  were  already  historic  events. 
Paine,  who  had  just  left  the  mother-country,  had  no  such  fondness 
for  her  as  those  who  had  been  long  away  from  her.  It  is  evident 
that  all  the  misery  of  his  personal  associations  with  her  govern- 
ment was  translated  into  terms  of  public  indignation.  With  the 
dismemberment  of  her  empire  he  would  punish  ^^  Britain  "  for  his 
broken  fortunes.  Though  there  was  no  word  of  this  in  the 
writing,  it  was  in  every  line,  to  give  its  cleaving  rhetoric  a  keener 
edge.  The  curiosities  of  literature  or  personal  experience  can 
hardly  show  a  transformation  scene  more  interesting  and  dramatic 
than  that  in  which  Thomas  Paine,  the  disgraced  and  ruined  ex- 
ciseman of  1774,  was,  in  1776,  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  nation  in  the  western  world. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Burr  contends  that  Paine  not  only  wrote  the 
^^  Letters  of  Junius,"  but  also  the  Declaration  of  Independence ; 
Mr.  Conway,  without  refuting,  or  even  mentioning,  the  general 
proposition,  imagines  that  ^^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  anti- 
slavery  clause  struck  out  of  the  Declaration  was  written  by  Paine, 
or  by  some  one  who  had  Paine's  anti-slavery  pamphlet  before  him." 
He  gives  Paine's  words  and  those  of  the  rejected  clause  in  parallel 
columns,  and  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  about  the  matter, 
remembering  Je£Eerson's  own  anti-slavery  sentiments.  The  resem- 
blance does  not  seem  remarkable.  If  Paine  had  been  spoiled  at 
once  and  forever  by  the  praises  lavished  on  his  ^^  Common  Sense," 
and  the  sudden  rehabilitation  of  his  personal  repute,  and  if  he 
had  been  as  expectant  of  the  highest  honors  as  Charles  Lee,  it 
would  not  have  been  strange.  But  instead  of  mounting  a  pedestal 
he  shouldered  a  musket  in  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  patriot 
army.  Later,  he  joined  the  force  of  General  Greene,  and  was 
made  by  him  a  volunteer  aide-de-camp.  In  November,  when  the 
army  had  retreated  as  far  as  Newark,  he  began  the  first  ^^  Crisis," 
a  pamphlet  as  well  suited  as  the  former  to  die  end  in  view,  which 
was  to  cheer  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  patriots  and  their  soldiers 
in  the  field.     It  was  read  upon  the  eve  of  Trenton,  to  squads  or 
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companies  of  the  disheartened  men.  How  bravely  it  began  1  No 
better  watchword  ever  nerved  men's  hearts  upon  the  eve  of  battle. 
And  it  went  on  as  it  began.  It  was  soon  followed  by  another  and 
another,  till  there  were  thirteen  in  all,  one  for  each  star  in  the 
new  flag ;  though  none  after  the  first  had  quite  the  magic  of  that 
Tyrtsean  ode,  each  in  its  turn  answered  some  pressing  need.  If 
Paine's  ancestoi*s  had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower  he  could  not 
have  identified  himself  more  completely  with  the  revolutionary 
cause. 

We  must  here  pass  over  Paine's  experience  in  the  war  and  "  the 
critical  period  of  American  history  "  which  came  after  it.  If  his 
conduct  in  the  Silas  Deane  affair  was  discreditable  to  his  judgment, 
it  was  not  so  to  his  patriotism.  The  trouble  was  that  he  knew 
more  than  others,  and  yet  not  enough.  Congress  was  obliged  to 
make  a  scapegoat  of  him  or  endanger  its  French  alliance.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  clerkship  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  was  soon  appointed  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly. In  1781  he  went  to  France  with  Colonel  Laurens,  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan,  and  though  it  was  his  influence,  with  Franklin's,  that 
prevailed,  he  had  no  official  standing  in  the  matter,  and  no  pecu- 
niary reward.  Prodigal  in  his  generosity,  he  was  soon  "  Poor 
Paine !  "  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  a  suppliant  for  favors  which 
he  might  have  disdained  if  he  had  had  a  better  title  to  his  favorite 
nom  de  guerre  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs.  In  1787 
he  returned  to  England,  intent  upon  the  construction  of  an  iron 
bridge,  for  which  he  had  made  experiments  and  plans.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  his  exact  relation  to  an  enterprise  which 
was  abeady,  figuratively  speaking,  in  the  air.  Mr.  Conway's 
flattering  allusions  from  the  '^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  are  un- 
fortunately taken  from  the  eighth  edition ;  in  the  ninth  these  dis- 
appear, and  in  their  place  is  a  denial  of  Paine's  claim  to  any 
part  in  the  construction  of  the  famous  Wearmouth  bridge.  His 
mother  was  now  very  old,  and  in  the  few  remaining  years  of  her 
life  she  found  in  him  the  filial  devotion  which  formerly  she  had 
missed.  His  engrossment  with  his  bridge  was  such  that  the  first 
stages  of  the  French  Revolution  did  not  much  excite  his  interest. 
Even  when,  in  May,  1790,  he  writes  to  Washington  concerning 
the  key  of  the  Bastille  which  Lafayette  has  intrusted  to  him  for 
his  old  friend  and  chief,  his  pulse  keeps  excellent  time,  though  he 
was  going  over  to  Paris  when  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed, 
to  carry  the  American  flag  in  the  procession.  But  when  Burke's 
*^  Beflexions  on  the  French  Revolution  "  appeared  the  following 
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November,  the  tide  of  his  emotion  rose  so  fast  that  his  bridge 
was  swept  away  and  out  of  sight,  and  he  was  borne,  as  in  a  mo- 
ment, into  the  revolutionary  current,  to  be  in  a  little  while  a  help- 
less swimmer  in  its  awful  swirl.  He  began  at  once  to  write  ^^  The 
Rights  of  Man."  In  February  it  was  published,  and  sold  at  a 
wonderful  rate.  If  the  course  of  events  justified  Burke's  worst 
anticipations  better  than  Paine's  sanguine  hopes,  it  was  in  good 
part  because  the  former  were  efficient  causes  of  the  evils  he  de- 
plored. Mr.  John  Morley  has  said  that  Burke  was  in  the  wrong 
with  humanity  and  breadth,  while  Paine  was  in  the  right,  without 
these  inestimable  qualities.  But  was  not  the  intelligence  that 
sympathized  with  the  agonies  of  a  people  broader  and  more 
humane  than  that  which  fastened  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  giddy 
woman  and  the  ruined  splendor  of  a  royal  house?  Many  of 
Paine's  definitions  of  forms  of  government  would  be  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  dictionaries  of  our  own  time,  but  his  strength  was 
less  in  these  than  in  his  hatred  of  all  real  oppression.  Yet  his 
interpretation  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  not  Burke's,  is 
that  of  Bagehot  and  Freeman,  —  that  the  monarchy  is  the  creation 
of  the  people,  and  exists  during  good  behavior,  not  by  any  hered- 
itary right.  Paine  is  least  engaging  in  his  personal  assault  on 
Burke,  and  this  has  unmistakably  the  vulgar  tone.  He  is  always 
weakest  in  his  political  philosophy,  having  an  over-confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  people,  as  such,  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
He  fails  to  perceive  that  "  paper-constitutions "  are  so  many  pal- 
impsests ;  that  what  is  written  underneath  is  the  acquired  charac- 
ter of  a  people,  written  as  in  sympathetic  ink,  and  certain  to  come 
out  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats  on  every  human  institution,  as 
upon  a  throne. 

Paine  was  over  in  Paris  and  back  again  in  London  before  the 
second  part  of  his  "  Rights  of  Man  "  appeared  in  February,  1792. 
He  was  much  thought  of  in  France,  and  was  consulted  by  La- 
fayette and  others  on  matters  of  importance  in  the  ever-changing 
posture  of  events.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  nation  if 
his  counsels  had  had  more  weight.  His  inability  to  speak  the 
language  must  have  been  a  serious  bar  to  the  exchange  of  ideas 
with  his  friends.  After  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  Convention, 
his  most  intimate  relations  were  all  with  the  Girondin  party,  and 
especiaUy  with  Condorcet,  one  of  the  noblest  spirits,  with  whom 
he  labored  on  the  Constitution  which  the  party  that  had  come  to 
regard  the  revolution  itself  as  an  unmixed  good  continually  de- 
ferred.    Paine^s  voice  and  pen  were  steadily  employed  for  all  the 
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better  things,  such  as  the  sanctities  of  established  law  and  the 
banishment  of  the  king.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  pleaded 
for-  poor  Louis's  life  went  far  to  alienate  from  him  the  Terrorists, 
and  after  the  arrest  of  the  Girondins  he  absented  himself  &om 
the  Convention.  His  own  arrest  is  veiled  in  mystery.  He  him- 
self attributed  it  to  Robespierre,  among  whose  papers  the  decree 
was  found,  and  never  suspected  even  the  complicity  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  then  our  Minister  to  France ;  but  Mr.  Conway  is 
persuaded  that  the  arrest  was  due  to  this  gentleman.  There  is 
no  question  that  Morris  was  jealous  of  Paine's  influence,  often 
greater  than  his  own,  and  little  question  that  he  could  have  pre- 
vented his  imprisonment,  if  he  had  cared  to  do  so,  or  have  brought 
it  to  a  speedy  end.  When  Monroe  succeeded  Morris,  Paine  was 
soon  released,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  after  the  death 
of  Robespierre  the  general  tension  was  relaxed.  Mr.  Conway's 
contention  that  Morris  deliberately  plotted  for  the  imprisonment 
and  death  of  Paine  seems  too  harsh  a  judgment  of  that  easy-going 
man-of-the-world  to  be  accepted  on  such  constructive  evidence  as 
is  here  adduced.  Paine's  escape  from  the  guillotine  by  the  merest 
accident  —  his  door  being  open  when  it  got  the  mark  of  doom  and 
shut  when  the  prisoners  were  huddled  up  for  death  —  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  providence  by  the  Orthodox  be- 
lievers of  his  time  if  he  had  happened  to  be  a  defender  of  the  faith 
instead  of  one  who  had  already  written  both  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason." 

The  first  of  these  was  written  just  before  Paine  went  to  prison, 
in  December,  1793,  and  the  second  during  his  long  confinement 
which  ended  in  November,  1794.  What  is  generally  published 
as  Part  HI.  was  the  last  publication  of  his  life  (1807)  ;  in  1810 
several  miscellaneous  matters,  including  a  part  of  the  intended 
reply  to  Bishop  Watson,  were  published  together  as  Part  IV. 
The  first  alone  would  never  have  given  him  so  bad  a  name  as  he 
has  had.  Brief  as  it  was,  it  contained  an  excursus  of  several 
pages  attacking  classical  studies,  the  manifest  reflection  of  his  own 
ignorance  of  them,  —  the  old  story  of  sour  grapes.  Paine  was 
quite  as  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and  thought  him- 
self a  daring  innovator  where  many  had  in  fact  preceded  him. 
But  this  only  makes  more  evident  the  natural  keenness  of  his 
mind.  His  criticisms  are  often  shrewd  anticipations  of  the  re- 
sults of  later  scholarship.  But  the  most  sensible  of  them  jostle 
the  most  arrant  nonsense  upon  every  page.  There  is  a  Quaker 
reminiscence  in  Paine*s  ^^  two  distinct  classes  of  what  are  called 
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Thoughts :  those  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by  reflection  and 
the  act  of  thinking,  and  those  that  bolt  into  the  mind  of  their 
own  accord."  "  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule,"  he  says,  "  to  treat 
those  voluntary  visitors  with  civility :  taking  care  to  examine,  as 
well  as  I  was  able,  if  they  were  worth  entertaining  ;  and  it  is  from 
them  I  have  acquired  almost  all  the  knowledge  I  have."  There 
is  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  on  every  page  of  "  The  Age  of 
Reason."  The  book  is  strongest  in  the  way  of  general  reflections ; 
it  is  weakest  in  the  realm  of  facts.  Paine  took  ^Hhe  high  priori 
road  "  and  came  down  upon  the  facts  with  his  theories  as  grossly 
as  Hegel,  resolved  to  wring  from  them  the  required  confession. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Paine's  protestations  of  a 
moral  and  religious  purpose  in  his  book  should  not  be  taken  at 
their  face  value.  The  man  was  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  as  com- 
pared with  Bishop  Watson,  he  was  earnestness  itself ;  his  cheap 
buffooneries  were  but  transient  scum  upon  the  surface  of  a  cur- 
rent deep  and  strong.  His  appeal  was  not  to  licentious  hatred  of 
religion,  but  to  genuine  moral  instincts  ;  he  was  even  passionately 
convinced  of  the  irrationality  and  stupidity  of  the  prevailing  creed, 
which  he  took  always  at  its  worst  without  a  particle  of  sympathy 
or  imagination.  He  was  honestly  shocked  by  the  representations 
of  God  contained  in  the  Old  Testament;  honestly  grieved  that 
such  a  story  of  **  man's  inhumanity  to  man  "  should  be  regarded 
as  a  special  revelation ;  honestly  persuaded  that  the  religion  of 
1793  was  hostile  to  religion  and  humanity,  and  that  he  could  con- 
struct a  system  of  deism  which  would  be  infinitely  more  religious 
and  more  moral ;  infinitely  more  honorable  to  God  and  helpful  to 
mankind.  Above  all  things,  he  was  a  hearty  lover  of  his  kind,  a 
good  hater  of  all  cruelty  and  oppression.  He  had  a  real  enthu- 
siasm for  humanity.  What  .he  wrote  of  Jesus  was  a  true  de- 
scription of  himself:  "He  called  men  to  the  practice  of  moral 
virtues  and  the  belief  of  one  Gt)d.  The  great  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was  philanthropy."  If  one  can  read  Paine  at  first  hand,  or 
Mr.  Conway's  life  of  him,  without  seeing  this,  he  might  as  well 
be  blind. 

Paine's  was  no  merely  negative  assault.  The  general  argument 
against  "  a  word  of  God  existing  in  print,  or  in  writing,  or  in 
speech  "  is  stated  clearly  and  in  terms  that  still  hold  good.  They 
are,  the  want  of  a  universal  language ;  the  mutability  of  language  ; 
the  errors  to  which  translations  are  subject;  the  possibility  of 
totally  suppressing  such  a  word ;  the  probability  of  its  being  al- 
tered, or  fabricated,  or  imposed  upon  the  world.     That  the  Bible, 
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as  Paine  queerly  names  the  Old  Testament  alone,  and  the  New 
Testament  were  so  ^^  fabricated  and  imposed  "  he  devotes  himself 
to  proving  in  the  later  parts  of  "  The  Age  of  Reason,"  and  here 
he  shows  preeminently  the  limitations  of  his  culture  and  the 
poverty  of  his  imagination.  But  he  set  out  to  be  positive  as  well 
as  negative,  and  he  is  eminently  so  in  Part  First  and  only  less  so 
in  the  other  parts  because  following  the  lead  of  adverse  critics,  to 
his  own  hurt  as  well  as  theirs.  His  positive  statement  has  the 
merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  It  cannot  be  abridged  from  his  own 
words :  — 

^^  Secondly  [his  ^  firstly '  is  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a 
written  revelation].  That  the  Creation  we  behold  is  the  real  and 
ever-existing  word  of  God,  in  which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  It 
proclaims  his  power ;  it  demonstrates  his  wisdom  ;  it  manifests  his 
goodness  and  beneficence. 

'^  Thirdly,  That  the  moral  duty  of  man  consists  in  imitating  the 
moral  goodness  and  beneficence  of  God,  manifested  in  the  creation, 
towards  all  his  creatures.  That  seeing,  as  we  daily  do,  the  good- 
ness of  God  to  all  men,  it  is  an  example  calling  upon  all  men 
to  practice  the  same  towards  each  other ;  and  consequently  that 
everything  of  persecution  and  revenge  between  man  and  man, 
and  everything  of  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  violation  of  moral  duty." 

To  these  statements  Paine  returns  again  and  again  with  almost 
wearisome  iteration.  Unquestionably,  Mr.  Conway  would  have 
been  glad  if  he  could  have  found  in  Paine  some  confirmation 
of  his  own  evasive  doctrine  that  "  God  is  good,"  —  by  which  he 
means  that  God  is  so  much  of  goodness  as  is  manifest  in  human 
life,  while  the  Nature  in  which  Paine  had  as  much  confidence  as 
Emerson  is  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  evil.  Mr.  Conway,  long  a 
student  of  the  dualists,  is  ^^  one  of  themselves ; "  his  dualism  is 
Man  against  the  Universe.  But  than  Paine's  doctrine  of  deism  — 
which,  for  no  good  reason,  Mr.  Conway  persists  in  calling  theism, 
which  it  was  not  —  Mr.  Conway  could  not  find  more  intractable 
material.  His  doctrine  and  Paine's  are  made  up  of  radically  dif- 
ferent and  mutually  destructive  elements.  ^^  No  doubt  he  would, 
says  Mr.  Conway,  ^^  were  he  now  living,  incline  to  a  division  of 
nature  as  organic  and  inorganic,  and  find  his  deity  ...  in  the 
living  as  distinguished  from  the  ^  not-living.'  In  this  belief  he 
would  find  himself  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  ablest  modem 
philosophers ; "  notably,  we  presume,  with  Mr.  Conway  himself. 
But  Paine  could  come  to  this  opinion  only  by  the  subversion  of 
the  opinion  that  he  held  a  century  ago.     It  is  peculiarly  the  in- 
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organic  world,  the  astronomic  universe,  that  is  Paine's  argument 
for  God.  He  quotes  with  admiration  Addison's  magnificent  ren- 
dering of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm,  which  lighted  up  the  face  of 
Addison  for  Thackeray  "with  a  glory  of  thanks  and  prayer.'*  If 
Paine  bad  been  a  poet  he  might  have  written  that.  It  was  an 
exact  expression  of  his  thought.  When  he  said  "  God  is  good," 
he  was  indulging  in  no  subterfuge.  He  meant  the  God  whose 
"moral  goodness  and  beneficence"  are  manifested  in  creation. 
"  The  wrong  which  pained  his  soul  below  "  and  which  he  "  dared 
not  throne  above  "  was  not  the  indifference  of  inorganic  nature  to 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  but  the  cruelty  of  the  most  highly 
organized  of  God's  creatures  to  each  other. 

As  for  Paine's  negative  assault  upon  the  Bible  as  a  written 
revelation,  in  its  general  terms  its  force  is  conceded  by  all  the 
higher  criticism  of  our  time.  In  its  particulars  we  have  only  to 
compare  him  with  the  most  prominent  of  his  contemporary  critics^ 
Watson,  Wakefield,  Priestley,  Winchester,  —  all  liberal  Christians, 
—  to  see  that  often  he  was  nearer  to  the  truth  than  they.  His  poor 
equipment  in  languages  and  history  often  laid  him  open  to  their 
thrusts.  But  his  vxdnerability  was  in  his  extremities ;  theirs  in 
the  vital  parts.  He  succeeded  well  in  showing  that  the  Bible  is 
no  infallible  revelation ;  but  not  so  well  in  showing  that  it  is  not 
the  ^record  of  such  a  revelation  disfigured  by  the  devices  of  igno- 
rant and  foolish  men.  This  was  the  position  of  his  more  liberal 
opponents.  The  more  orthodox  questioned  whether  such  a  posi- 
tion was  not  equally  fatal  to  a  supernatural  revelation  with  "  The 
Age  of  Reason."  It  would  now  appear  that  they  did  not  question 
unwisely  concerning  these  things. 

As  to  Paine's  special  judgments  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible, 
many  of  them  were  monstrous  and  absurd,  as  where  he  says  of 
Isaiah  that  "  a  school-boy  could  scarcely  be  excused  for  writing 
such  stuff."  There  are  many  things  as  bad  as  this,  and  still  the 
worst  is  what  he  does  not  say.  He  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  beauty  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
New  Testament.  Paul's  "greatest  thing  in  the  world  "  made  no 
appeal  to  him.  While  he  has  only  praise  for  Jesus  as  "  a  viii;uous 
and  lovable  man,"  preaching  a  morality  "  not  exceeded  by  any 
preached  by  other  men  at  any  time,"  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
this  and  similar  general  assertions,  and  never  draws  out  a  syllable 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  is  Paine's  great  injustice  and  de- 
fect. It  was  as  if  some  one  had  paraded  his  ribald  songs  and 
miserable  excesses,  and  said  nothing  of  his  "  Common  Sense,"  his 
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"Crisis,"  and  "The  Rights  of  Man."  His  treatment  of  the 
Prophets  was  remarkable  for  the  judicial  blindness  that  it  showed. 
He  confounded  an  accident  of  their  function,  the  poetic  form  of 
their  writings,  with  the  essence  of  their  work.  As  a  trip-hammer  to 
a  tack-hammer  for  the  demolition  of  their  miraculous  prevision,  is 
Knenen's  work  to  Paine's ;  but  this  demolition  only  makes  their 
moral  dignity  stand  out  in  clearer  light.  This  also  must  be  said, 
that  Paine  had  no  perception  of  those  mythopoeio  processes  by 
which  miraculous  and  extravagant  stories  are  gradually  developed 
and  widely  accepted  with  the  intervention  of  but  little  pious  fraud. 
For  Paine,  lying  and  cheating  were  the  only  explanation,  except 
as  dreams  were  sometimes  taken  for  the  truth.  Much  that  the 
Bible  is  not,  he  saw  with  lidless  eyes,  but  little  that  it  is ;  and  both 
for  what  it  is  not  and  what  it  is,  we  have  to-day  a  thousand  times 
his  learning  and  his  vision  easily  at  our  command.  That  in  him 
which  was  most  germinal  of  things  which  in  our  time  are  full  of 
power  and  use,  was  his  feeling,  and  persistent  statement,  of  the 
religiousness  of  science,  of  its  essential  piety,  and  of  the  fact  that 
science  is  theology  in  the  making.  With  many  sad  defects  of 
taste  and  education,  and  with  some  of  character  as  well,  Thomas 
Paine  "  was  ever  a  fighter  "  for  what  he  honestly  conceived  to  be 
the  good  and  the  true ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  humane  of  men, 
not  only  in  his  theories  but  in  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Conway  has 
done  well  to  try  to  rescue  him  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
ignorant  and  malicious,  and  to  demand  for  him  the  liberal  admira- 
tion and  affection  of  all  honest  and  progressive  men. 

John  W.  Chadwick.  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 

There  are  many  cheering  signs  that  the  discussion  of  Social- 
ism, which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  intellectual  and 
moral  situation  of  civilized  mankind,  is  reaching  a  more  philoso- 
phic and  constructive  stage.  While  socialism  has  been  compara- 
tively an  old  story  in  France  and  Germany,  a  warm  interest  in  it 
on  the  part  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  More  especially  here  in  the  United  States  (and  I 
write  with  special  reference  to  the  whole  matter  as  it  takes  shape 
in  this  country),  socialism  has  been  running  in  some  ways  the 
course  of  a  ^^  fad."  America  has  the  distinction  of  having  pro- 
duced the  socialistic  romance  of  modem  times  which  has  been 
the  most  widely  read  ;  it  has  been  talked  about  by  millions  of 
people  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the  New.  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy, 
whose  reputation  previous  to  the  writing  of  "  Looking  Backward  " 
was  founded  entirely  upon  stories  of.  odd  characters  and  eccentric 
situations,  has,  indeed,  become  an  extreme  convert  to  his  own 
romance.  At  one  time  there  were  not  lacking,  likewise,  so-called 
students  of  sociology  who  were  convinced  by  the  sale  of  a  third 
of  a  million  copies  of  ^^  Looking  Backward  "  in  this  country,  that 
there  were  at  least  a  million,  if  not  two  million,  thorough-going 
socialists  in  the  United  States,  —  all  of  whom  might  be  considered 
ready  to  inaugurate  ^^nationalism'*  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Such  naive  methods  of  taking  the  intellectual  census  of  a 
civilized  people  were  sufficiently  amusing  at  the  time,  and  only 
the  process  of  a  few  months  has  been  needed  to  convince  even  the 
takers  that  they  were  over-hasty  in  substituting  a  simple  process 
of  multiplication  for  a  house-to-house  canvass.  Very  slight  con- 
sideration should  show  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  American 
life,  that  the  enormous  sale  of  "  Looking  Backward "  indicated 
the  existence  of  a  million  or  two  of  convinced  socialists  no  more 
than  the  much  larger  sale  of  "  Robert  Elsmere "  indicated  that 
countless  Americans  were  ready  to  join  a  new  sect  in  Christianity, 
holding  the  beliefs  of  the  author.  ^^ Looking  Backward"  was 
issued  at  a  time  when  public  attention  was  widely  directed  toward 
social  questions  ;  it  became  the  ^^  book  of  the  hour,"  and  a  x>eople 
numbering  sixty  millions,  great  readers  of  the  newspapers  and 
patrons  of  the  bookstands,  soon  absorbed  a  large  quantity  of  a 
volume  written  with  fervor  and  conviction.  It  has  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  very  considerable  number  of  imitations  and  supple- 
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ments  by  authors  mach  less  talented  than  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  temporary  interest  in  "  Looking  Backward  "  was  a 
plain  invitation  to  the  sentimentalists  to  come  to  the  front  and 
take  charge  of  modern  civilization.  Of  Dean  Swift's  two  great 
requisites,  these  writers  have  certainly  had  a  good  deal  of  ^^  sweet- 
ness," but  ^^  light "  has  been  conspicuous  for  its  absence. 

The  socialistic  novelists  and  poets,  however,  have  already 
had  their  day,  having  plainly  shown  their  incompetency  to  do 
more  than  excite  interest  in  social  problems.  Careful  thinkers 
and  students  who,  unlike  Mr.  Bellamy  and  his  disciples,  have  been 
studying  for  years  the  phenomena  of  the  economic  and  social  life 
of  modern  man  are  now  receiving  from  the  general  public  the 
consideration  which  they  deserve.  Men  who  have  a  right  to  be 
called  philosophic  and  scientific  observers  in  sociology  are  coming 
to  the  front,  and  the  sentimentalists  are,  gradually  but  surely, 
being  relegated  to  the  rear. 

It  is  the  almost  invariable  tendency  of  sentimental  social  reform 
in  this  country  to  identify  itself  in  its  second  stage  with  a  political 
party.  Almost  as  invariably,  every  such  reform  at  once  loses 
more  ground,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious.  Generally  failing  to 
find  any  particular  encouragement  from  either  of  the  two  leading 
parties  which  possess  the  field  of  politics,  it  has  recourse  to  some 
third  or  fourth  party.  Such  a  party,  in  this  country,  is  in  recent 
years  quite  sure  to  be  a  ooUectiou  of  ^^ cranks'*  of  numerous 
varieties,  who,  failing  to  convert  each  for  himself  any  considerable 
number  of  Americans  endowed  with  ordinary  common  sense,  agree 
to  ^^  pool  their  issues  "  and  enter  the  political  arena  as  a  ^^  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,"  a  "  People's  Party,"  or  with  some  other  such  vague 
and  ineffective  designation.  Of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  with  its 
absurd  notions  of  currency  and  finance,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  no  political  party  in  America  has  ever  yet  succeeded 
which  frankly  avowed  itself  the  representative  of  a  class;  the 
working  farmers  of  this  country  have  been,  and  are  now,  too  sen- 
sible to  think  of  arraying  themselves  as  a  body  against  the  remain- 
der of  the  community.  In  a  country,  too,  where  every  man  votes, 
and  laudation  of  ^^  the  people  "  is  the  conventional  staple  of  poli- 
tics, no  designation  could  be  more  tame  or  uninspiring  than  ^^  The 
People's  Party." 

Leaving  to  one  side,  as  out  of  the  main  current  of  intellectual 
tendency  in  American  life,  the  vagaries  of  the  so-called  "  Nation- 
alists "  and  their  allies,  we  may  profitably  consider  here,  but 
necessarily  with  much  inadequacy,  the  probabilities  of  the  social 
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betterment  which  one  might  call  "  rational  socialism,"  —  a  social- 
ism based  upon  the  study  of  the  facts  of  the  existing  order  and 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  one  might  style  "the  higher  individu- 
alism." No  conviction  is  probably  more  central  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  observers  of  existing  civilization  than  the  conviction  of 
the  persistent  need  of  social  reform.  The  marvelous  and  speedy 
development  of  matei-ial  civilization  has  brought  with  it  intellec- 
tual and  moral  problems  that  deserve  not  only  instant  but  pro- 
longed attention.  One  of  the  first  cautions  to  be  observed  in  the 
discussion  of  these  problems  is  the  necessity  of  discriminating  be- 
tween them.  The  old  precept,  "  Divide  and  conquer,"  is  nowhere 
more  applicable  than  in  the  social  field.  We  should  perceive 
with  clearness,  and  act  consistently  upon  the  view,  that  the  so- 
called  "  social  problem  "  is  a  vague  and  extremely  comprehensive 
phrase,  covering  a  multitude  of  matters,  more  or  less  related  sim- 
ply because  they  are  all  matters  of  interest  to  man.  The  "  social 
problem  "  is  coextensive  with  modem  progress  and  civilization ; 
the  whole  life  of  civilized  mankind  might  be  brought  under  such 
a  heading.  Social  problems  are  not  one,  but  very  many  ;  while  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  any  one  of  them  without  some  reference 
to  others,  confusion  of  thought  and  a  large  absence  of  intellectual 
or  practical  results  must  ensue  from  ambitious  discussions  of  "  the 
social  problem  "  as  if  it  were  a  matter  within  the  ability  of  any 
human  brain  to  handle  effectively.  If  we  note  only  the  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  this  immense  field,  there  is  "  the  labor  ques- 
tion," which  for  convenience'  sake  might  well  be  restricted  to  the 
proper  relations  between  employers  of  labor  and  their  employees ; 
this,  again,  is  properly  subdivided  into  the  questions  of  wages,  fac- 
tory supervision,  liability  for  accidents,  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion, and  the  like.  The  very  important  matter  of  the  comfortable 
housing  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  moderately  well-to-do,  espe- 
cially in  the  cities,  is  another  important  phase  of  the  so-called 
"  social  problem  "  which,  obviously,  has  little  connection  with  the 
direct  relations  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  mill  hands. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  advisable  limit  to  which  the 
various  political  and  governing  bodies  in  a  free  country  like  ours 
may  go  in  respect  to  such  matters  as  supplying  water  and  gas  in 
cities,  and  the  control  or  ownership  of  street  railways ;  this  is 
evidently  a  special  problem  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  State. 
This  cla«s  of  problems  under  our  American  system  would  be  re- 
served for  settlement  by  the  various  commonwealths,  which  could 
confer  or  deny  powers  desired  by  cities  or  towns  in  respect  to  the 
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matters  just  mentioned,  and  could,  in  other  ways,  enlarge  their 
functions  in  the  sphere  which  lies  between  purely  local  adminis- 
tration and  the  field  which  the  national  constituticm  reserves  for 
the  action  of  Congress.  National  questions  in  the  social  field  are 
the  propriety  or  advisability  of  a  United  States  governmental  tele- 
graph system,  and  ownership  by  the  nation  of  the  railways,  canals, 
and  other  means  of  transportation  between  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  uselessness  of  general 
declamation  concerning  the  "  social  problem.*'  The  prime  necessity 
at  the  present  hour  is  a  careful,  specific,  unbiased  and  thorough 
study  of  particular  problems.  It  is  not  advisable  here  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  any  of  the  matters  which  I  have  indicated. 
Sufficient  be  it  to  say  that  an  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  this  country  leads  to  some  such  general  conclusion 
as  follows :  — 

We  have  already  incorporated  in  our  institutions  and  in  actual 
every-day  practice,  a  large  amount  of  what,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer and  his  school,  would  seem  offensive  ^^  socialism."  Such  a 
socialistic  institution  is  the  one  in  which  above  all  others  the 
American  takes  a  just  and  rational  pride,  —  the  system  of  free 
public  education.  That  a  writer  of  such  eminence  as  Mr.  Spencer 
should,  in  his  discussions  of  socialism  and  individualism,  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  experience  of  the  greatest  republic  of 
the  world  in  dealing  with  public  education  is  not  a  little  astonish- 
ing. The  fact  offers  a  striking  commentary  on  the  inevitable  lim- 
itations of  any  person,  even  the  best  equipped,  who  would  take  the 
universe  for  his  province  and  attempt  to  declare  all  its  laws,  physi- 
cal and  social.  The  public  library  system  of  a  State  like  Massa- 
chusetts is  another  cardinal  instance  of  what  would  be  styled  *'*'  so- 
cialism "  by  the  extreme  individualists  of  the  day,  such  as  those 
who  contribute  to  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Mackay.  In  a  hundred  other  directions,  the  practice  of  American 
legislatures  has  been  in  the  direction  of  that  dreadful  "  slavery  " 
which  Mr.  Spencer  sees  "  coming  "  upon  Anglo-Saxon  mankind. 

It  can  be  said  with  entire  confidence  that  the  American  legisla- 
tures, and  the  American  people  who  are  the  primal  source  of  the 
laws  in  point,  have  not  made  them  out  of  unquestioning  adher- 
ence to  a  rigorous  and  vigorous  theory.  Socialism  has  hardly 
been  known  in  these  United  States  until  within  a  few  years,  save 
as  a  matter  of  bookish  interest  to  students  of  European  history ; 
and  nothing  has  occurred,  since  socialism  has  been  more  warmly 
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discussed  here,  that  ii^dioates  any  fundamental  alteration  in  the 
temper  or  the  tendency  of  the  American  people.  They  have  legis- 
lated for  their  own  actual  condition,  with  no  particular  reference 
to  theories  of  individualism  or  socialism.  They  have  been  guided . 
and  governed  by  the  political  instincts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  a 
race  which  has  shown  itself,  thus  far,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  most  able  to  establish  political  freedom  on  solid  and  lasting 
foundations.     The  fathers  of  the  American  Republic,  in  Lowell's 

words, — 

More  devoatlj  prized 
Tban  all  perfection  theorized 
The  more  imperfect  that  had  roots  and  grew. 

Their  genius  for  political  freedom  has  always  led  the  American 
people  to  respect  the  limits  of  the  practical  and  the  attainable.  In 
the  future,  we  have  a  full  right  to  expect  the  same  quality  will  be 
displayed  in  regard  to  any  steps  yet  to  be  taken. 

To  take  an  instance,  here  in  Massachusetts :  one  of  the  issues  of 
the  day  having  a  plain  tendency  toward  the  extension  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  local  government  has  been  the  furnishing  of  elec- 
tric light  by  the  municipality.  When  this  question,  some  years 
1^0,  was  first  vigorously  advocated  before  the  General  Court,  it 
found  a  large  number  of  supporters,  who  could  not  see  why  a  town 
which  furnishes  water  to  all  its  citizens  at  certain  rates  might  not, 
so  far  as  general  principles  were  concerned,  also  furnish  electric 
light  to  them,  or,  at  the  very  least,  manufacture  electric  light  for 
the  lighting  of  its  own  streets  and  squares.  The  power  to  take 
such  a  step  would  seem,  on  general  grounds,  to  be  plainly  inherent 
in  the  local  government,  under  the  presumption  that  powers  not 
reserved  to  the  State  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
inhere  in  towns  and  cities.  In  order  that  no  mistake  should  be 
made,  however,  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  which  gave  its  opinion  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  towns  and  cities  might  manufacture  electric  light  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  A  law  was  subsequently  passed,  embodying  a* 
number  of  limitations  conducive  to  wise  and  gradual  action  on  the 
part  of  the  municipalities.  These  were  required  to  pass  on  the 
matter  at  two  successive  meetings,  for  instance,  at  a  considerable 
intervaL  Under  this  statute  a  number  of  Massachusetts  towns 
and  cities  have  taken  preliminary  action,  and  several  are  on  the 
point  of  establishing"  electric  light  works.  The  fact  is  notable  in 
this  connection,  that  in  one  town  (in  which  all  the  preliminary 
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steps  had  been  taken  under  the  championship,  in  particular,  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  scheme)  the  necessary  appropriation  to  carry  out  the  project 
,  has  been  more  than  once  refused  by  town-meeting,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  other  expenditures  were  more  pressing ;  a  course  of 
proceedings  less  doctrinaire  could  not  well  be  imagined. 

A  large  number  of  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  practical  results  to  which  a  trial  of  the  electric 
lighting  system  by  the  municipality  will  lead,  in  the  case  of  the 
towns  and  cities  which  have  already  taken  action  looking  toward 
such  a  system.  We  shall  have,  erelong,  a  body  of  experience  on 
this  matter  deserving  most  careful  study.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  experience  will  be  of  the  most  diverse  character,  and  that 
the  various  circumstances  of  different  towns  and  cities  will  vitally 
affect  the  result  in  different  cases,  and  therefore  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  them  by  these  other  municipalities  which  are 
waiting,  in  more  than  one  sense,  for  light.  Just  as  the  student  of 
sociology  does  well  to  isolate  different  phases  of  his  most  compre- 
hensive subject,  in  order  to  arrive  at  results  of  value,  so  the  muni- 
cipality does  well  to  attempt  a  definite  and  specific  trial  of  one 
such  scheme  as  electric  lighting,  and  allow  time  for  the  conse- 
quences, immediate  and  remote,  to  fully  appear  before  taking 
action,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  other  schemes  which,  so  far 
as  logic  goes,  are  of  one  piece  vnth  the  plan  already  adopted.  So 
highly  complex  and  inter-related  is  the  structure  of  modern  society 
that  very  few  persons  are  at  all  capable  of  prophesying  the  full 
body  of  effects  to  result  from  such  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
as  the  manufacture  and  supply  of  electric  light  by  the  munici- 
pality. Much  less  does  it  need  to  be  said,  when  we  consider  the 
confessed  weakness,  not  to  say  failure,  of  American  democracy  in 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  city  government,  that  other  more 
complicated  and  difficult  measures,  such  as  the  assumption  of 
street  railways  by  the  municipality,  need  to  be  approached  with 
the  most  thorough  understamding  of  the  situation  aad  the  utmost 
•caution.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has,  therefore, 
rendered  a  service,  by  its  rejection  of  the  thoroughly  untimely 
'*  municipal  coal-yard  "  scheme,  as  plainly  unconstitutionaL 

It  is  obvious  to  the  clear-sighted,  as  Dr.  Schaffle,  among  others, 
has  insisted,  that  in  our  humane  concern  for  the  welfare  of  those 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  industrial  progress  of  civilization  we  should 
not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  persons  or  classes  to  total 
civilization.     The  very  fact  that  they  are  to-day  poor  or  ignorant* 
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or  both,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  with  all  their  claims  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  successful,  they  are  not  the  persons  of  most 
importance  to  the  growth  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  human 
race  has  always  had  its  quota,  and  usually  more  than  its  desirable 
quota,  of  the  inefficient,  the  inoapable  and  the  intellectually  and 
morally  deficient.  In  the  few  millions  of  years  which,  the  scien- 
tists kindly  tell  us,  are  all  that  remain  to  this  round  earth,  it  is 
not  probable  thafc  such  persons  and  classes  will  be  totally  abol- 
ished. Poverty,  ignorance  and  inefficiency  are  relative  terms,  and 
until  human  nature,  in  its  infinite  variety,  has  been  entirely  re- 
made, we  must  expect  infinite  variety  in  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  of  individuals.  The  important  thing  in  modem  life  is 
that  the  moral  and  intellectual  leaders  of  human  progress  should 
be  still  allowed,  yes,  encouraged  in  every  possible  way,  to  continue 
their  leadership.  Most  of  all  is  this  needful  in  democratic  coun- 
tries. It  is  a  matter  of  vital  consequence,  not  only  to  the  poor  but 
also  to  the  classes  that  are  now  well-to-do  and  successful  in  the 
battle  of  life,  that  all  the  resources  of  human  talent  should  be 
improved  to  alleviate  and  brighten  our  human  lot.  To  this  end, 
every  plain  dictate  of  Nature  —  Nature,  the  most  severe  and  un- 
relentingj)f  aristocrats,  who  pays  little  heed  to  ^'  petulant  schemes  " 
of  equality  and  uniformity  to  which  sentimentalists  would  post- 
pone "  Time's  slow  proof  "  —  should  be  obeyed,  out  of  a  simple 
view  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  mankind,  who  are  deeply 
concerned  that  such  obedience  be  ready  and  complete. 

No  phenomenon  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  more  promising  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  future  of  the  race 
than  the  earnest  discussion  of  socialism,  so  far  as  this  implies 
deeper  interest  in  methods  that  have  long  been  followed  by  some 
of  the  successful  for  the  upraising  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant, 
and  in  new  methods  logically  consistent  with  these.  A  sign  of  the 
prosperity  of  civilized  man,  —  for  only  those  who  are  successful 
themselves  can  be  asked  to  spend  much  time  in  improving  the  lot 
of  others,  —  it  is  a  proof  of  the  gradual  humanizing  of  mankind, 
and  a  sign  of  the  greater  extent  to  which  practical  Christianity  is 
penetrating  the  mind  of  modern  life.  Conscious  and  deliberate 
effort  by  the  educated  and  the  prosperous  of  to-day  to  improve, 
much  more  speedily  than  has  ever  been  before  thought  possible, 
the  lot  of  every  less  fortunate  and  less  capable  brother  is  a  ten- 
dency sure  of  continuance  and  an  increase  of  power.  But  when, 
carried  away  by  generous  emotion  or  the  whirl  of  self-conceit,  any 
go  so  far  as  to  assure  us  that  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  "  des- 
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titute  classes  *'  is  the  only  tbiog  needful  for  the  salvation  of  civil- 
ized man,  we  must  very  plainly  demur.  The  one  thing  needful, 
the  one  thing  indispensable,  for  the  very  uplifting  of  the  "  desti- 
tute classes "  themselves  is  that  the  progress  of  civilization  con- 
tinue to  be  at  least  as  rapid  as  it  hsLS  been  in  times  gone  by.  If 
any  considerable  improvement  in  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  ignorant 
is  to  be  made,  it  must  be  from  a  large  increase  in  the  speed  and 
the  vigor  of  the  civilizing  process,  and  this  cannot  be  effected 
unless  every  road  be  made  plain  and  smooth  before  all  the  indivi- 
dual talent  and  force  of  character  that  modem  man  possesses. 
If  any  civilized  society  should  so  far  lose  that  sense  of  proportion 
in  which  reason  essentially  consists  as  to  make  its  chief  object 
the  alleviation  of  the  poverty  of  the  poor  instead  of  the  increase 
of  the  wealth  of  the  whole  community,  it  would  dig  a  pit  into 
which  both  rich  and  poor  would  speedily  tumble. 

The  method  of  civilization,  long  since  substantially  determined 
by  centuries  of  experience,  requires  certain  intellectual  qualities, 
such  as  the  hearty  acceptance  of  the  actual  facts  of  man's  condi- 
tion and  of  human  nature  itself,  and  readiness  to  follow  the  lead 
of  unusual  talent  or  character,  which  can  never  be  abandoned 
except  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  structure  of  modem  life.  We 
need  not  exert  ourselves  to  find  apologies  for  the  existence  of  the 
idle  classes  of  the  fashionable  world,  whose  one  motive  seems  to 
be  anxious  search  for  some  new  amusement  more  expensive  than 
the  last.  They  are  the  classes  whose  tendency  to  immorality  needs 
the  most  careful  attention  of  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  right- 
eousness. Leaving  these  butterflies  out  of  view,  and  fixing  our 
thought  upon  the  men  who  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finance 
actually  lead  the  industrial  development  of  these  United  States,  — 
the  railway  captains,  the  great  manufacturers  and  the  prominent 
financiers ;  considering,  in  another  direction,  the  comparatively 
idle  persons  (such  the  mill-hand  might  call  them)  who  write  the 
histories,  the  essays,  the  biographies, —  yes,  even  the  poems  and 
novels  of  the  day ;  considering,  too,  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture ;  reviewing  in  our  minds  the  very  large  number  who  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  giving  their  time,  their  money  and  themselves  to  humane 
pursuits ;  considering,  once  more,  the  lonely  astronomer  in  his 
observatory,  the  patient  natural  scientist  in  his  laboratory  and 
every  like  devotee  of  pure  knowledge ;  here  we  see  activities  and 
tendencies  at  least  as  worthy  of  encouragement  and  fostering  as  the 
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comfort  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Nature's  average,  or 
less  than  average,  workmanship.    No  gospel  needs  to  be  preached 
in  this  luxurious  age  more  than  the  gospel  of  the  ^*  dignity  of 
labor"  (a  phrase  unhappily  falling  into  disrepute  among  hand- 
workers themselves).     But  there  is  extreme  need,  also,  that  the 
hand  should  not  dream  of  exalting  itself  above  the  head.   Modem 
civilization  never  was  due  to  mere  distension  of  muscle ;  it  is  prima- 
rily the  fruit  of  the  intense  action,  much  rather,  of  the  human 
brain,  and  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  follow  no  surer  path  of 
welfare  than  that  of  high  respect  for  the  cunning  inventor,  the  great 
manufacturer  and  the  master  of  commerce  or  finance,  who  may 
seem  to  be  working  purely  for  their  own  good,  but  whose  efforts 
can  never  benefit  themselves  without  producing,  at  the  same  time, 
an  immense  improvement  in  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men.    Probably 
no  more  ingenious  scheme  than  scientific  socialism  has  ever  been 
imagined  by  the  perverse  intellect  of  partial  thinkers  for  arresting 
the  progress  of  civilization,  by  reducing  all  men  to  one  level  of 
opporttmity  and  reward.     Nothing  in  their  scheme  is  more  repel- 
lent to  the  philosophic  thinker  than  the  exaggerated  emphasis 
which  they  place  on  the  material  comfort  of  that  part  of  the  hu- 
man race  which  has  virtually  confessed  failure.    The  palace  of  the 
multi-millionaire,  whose  conscience  does  not  forbid  his  assailing 
legislators  with  every  argument  in  his  power,  may  not  be  a  specta- 
cle to  afford  comfort  to  the  philosophic  observer  of  contempo- 
rary life ;  but  a  proposal  to  strike  a  dead  average  for  all  men  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  poorhouse  would  be  much  less  agreeable. 
The  result  would  probably  be  millions  of  homes  not  far  above  the 
material,  intellectual  and  moral  level  of  the  poorhouse.     No  more 
complete  enemy  of  sound  thought  or  of  secure  progress  has  been 
imagined  than  the  dream  of  a  monotonous  uniformity  of  human 
life  which  possesses  the  mind  of  the  thorough-going  socialist. 

In  certain  other  respects  the  socialist  deserves  little  regard 
from  philosophic  thinkers.  There  is  no  line  which  he  more  com- 
monly follows,  in  America  or  elsewhere,  than  that  of  unmitigated 
denunciation  of  all  who  are  rich ;  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
notion  of  wealth  is  purely  relative  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  He 
improves  upon  the  motto  of  Terence  so  far  as  to  say  Uiat  nothing 
human  is  alien  to  him,  except  the  man  of  wealth.  Now  if  we  con- 
sider that  as  a  simple  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  the  rich  people  of 
this  country  at  least  have  acquired  their  wealth  by  honest  and 
legitimate  efforts,  and  that  their  wealth,  in  a  rough  way,  corre- 
sponds to  the  amount  of  actual  capacity  which  they  have  shown ; 
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and  if  we  consider,  still  farther,  the  fact  that  in  acquiring  this 
wealth  they  have  contributed  greatly,  and  of  necessity,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  their  fellows,  we  shall  desire 
a  socialism  of  a  more  rational  kind,  including  within  its  sym- 
pathies the  honest  rich  as  well  as  the  honest  poor.  The  great 
body  of  the  American  people  are  neither  rich  nor  poor.  They 
are  not  exposed  to  the  temptations  or  disadvantages  of  extreme 
wealth  or  extreme  poverty.  They  are,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
capitalists,  to  the  extent  of  knowing  in  some  degree  what  the  pos- 
session of  private  property  means.  They  are,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  all  the  more  largely  and  highly  developed  human  be- 
ings because  of  this  possession  of  capital,  —  for  capital,  rightly 
interpreted,  means  power  and  opportunity.  With  this  great  mass 
of  people,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  the  solution  of  every  industrial 
and  social  problem  in  this  country  actually  rests.  They  are  not 
making  a  great  amount  of  outcry,  and  certainly  they  are  not  clam- 
oring for  the  discontinuance  of  many  existing  institutions.  They 
probably  feel  quite  strong  enough  discontent  with  their  own  lot, 
but  their  condition  happily  renders  them  quite  incapable  of  such 
indiscriminate  denunciation  of  the  rich  as  the  socialist  usually 
falls  into.  They  are  perhaps  only  too  ready  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages, rather  than  the  disadvantages,  of  wealth,  as  compared 
with  the  modest  competence  which  leaves  personal  exertion  of  a 
regular  character  essential.  This  great  body  of  people,  who  have 
no  notion,  as  American  citizens  possessed  of  American  ambition, 
of  leveling  things  down  to  their  own  standard  of  comfort,  but  on 
the  contrary  are  determined  to  level  up  their  own  lot  to  the  high- 
est attainable  point,  are  to  determine  the  limits  of  any  kind  of  so- 
cialism in  this  country.  Just  so  fast  and  so  far  as  this  great 
body,  neither  rich  nor  poor,  becomes  cultivated  and  refined  by  the 
higher  education  (and  it  desires  nothing  more  ardently  than  the 
best  educational  opportunities),  will  the  material  and  moral  prob- 
lems of  advanced  civilization  gradually  receive  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. No  socialism  will  succeed  in  commending  itself  to  their 
minds  which  virtually  denounces  leadership  by  the  men  who  have 
shown  their  capacity ;  no  religion  or  philosophy,  in  fact,  will  lead 
men  to  put  themselves  permanently  under  the  leadership  of  the 
plainly  incompetent  in  the  race  of  life. 

The  fundamental  antecedent  to  any  form  of  rational  social  bet- 
terment must  be  the  willingness  of  the  individual  man  to  think 
upon  the  lot  of  other  men  with  some  visible  share,  at  least,  of  the 
interest  which  his  own  lot  daily  excites.     Experience  amply  shows 
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that  a  certain  degree  of  material  comfort  is  almost  indispensable, 
with  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  for  the  manifestation  of  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  such  interest  in  others.     When  the  simple 
effort  to  obtain  bread  enough  for  the  day  requires  all  the  strength 
and  ability  of  the  individual,  there  is  evidently  little  room  for 
altruism  to  work  in,  and  small  opportunity  for  putting  ourselves, 
imaginatively,  in  the  other  man's  place.     So  great  is  the  number, 
however,  of  the  well-to-do,  in  our  own  country,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  the  positively  indigent,  that  there  never  can  be  too 
much  appeal  to  the  comfortable  and  prosperous  classes  to  interest 
themselves,  individually  and  cooperatively,  in  the  welfare  of  their 
brethren.     It  may  be  impossible  yet  to  improve   civilization  in 
that  extreme  geometrical  proportion  which  the  ardent  philanthro- 
pist too  often  imagines ;  but  we  need  perpetually  to  combat  the 
native  tendency  of  the  prosperous  man  to  be  satisfied  with  him- 
self, considering  the  comfort  of  others  outside  his  family  as  of 
little  consequence,  so  be  it  that  his  self  is  luxuriously  appareled, 
royally  housed  and  honored  with  the   obsequience  mankind   is 
ever  too  prone  to  exhibit  to  wealth.     But  here  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  any  transient  or  superficial  phenomenon  of  a  passing 
year  or  generation,  but  with  that  "old  Adam,"  as  the   theolo- 
gians once  delighted  to  call  it,  of  selfishness  and  sio,  —  two  words 
which  have  reasonably  been  taken  as  synonymous  by  many.     Yet 
while  the  preacher  denounces  *'  self  "  and  "  sin  "  as  thus  equiva- 
lent, the  man  of  science  and  even  the  man  of  philosophy  more 
contentedly  recognize  that  human  nature  is  as  it  is,  and  must  be 
taken  as  it  is,  and   that,  in  all  probability,  the  theologian,  the 
philanthropist  and  the  preacher  would  fail  miserably  in  making  it 
over,  according  to  even  the  highest  and  brightest  ideal  in  their 
earnest  minds.     Condescension  and  superciliousness  toward  actual 
human   nature,  groping  its  way   toward   something  better  and 
higher,  are  out  of  place.     Human  nature  as  the  main  feature  in 
the  social  situation  must  be  recognized  without  praise  or  blame. 
The  very  multiformity  and  complexity  of  human  nature  forbids  — 
let  us  thank  God  or  Nature  for  the  fact,  as  we  choose  to  frame 
it  —  the  acceptance  of  the  depressing,  discouraging  and  enervat- 
ing pictures  of  the  future  which  are  all  that  socialism  has  thus 
far  presented. 

The  scientific  temper,  both  as  respects  calmness  in  observation 
and  sobriety  in  expectation,  is  one  of  the  factors  on  which  we  may 
safely  rely  for  the  rationalization  of  socialism  and  ^individualism 
alike.     Tlie  cool  and  deliberate  spirit  which,  first  of  all,  inquires 
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carefully  into  the  facts  of  the  situation,  whether  in  the  world  of 
physics  or  the  world  of  human  nature,  and  then  infers  the  lines 
on  which  movement  is  likely  to  take  place,  in  conformity  with  the 
past  evolution,  is  very  remote  from  the  temper  of  the  ordinaiy  so- 
cialist. He  almost  invariably  gives  a  most  one-sided,  and,  in  fact, 
unjust  picture  of  existing  industrial  civilization,  contemplating 
with  a  jaundiced  eye  the  unpromising  phenomena  of  the  present, 
and  neglecting  to  inquire,  first  and  foremost,  to  what  actual  cur- 
rent of  social  tendency  we  must  intrust  ourselves  in  order  to  at- 
tain, not  at  once  but  gradually,  such  an  ideal  as  he  has  in  mind, 
if  it  is  practicable.  The  man  of  scientific  temper  will  take  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  existing  situation,  as  he  compares  it  with  the 
past,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  have  a  more  moderate  conception 
of  the  possibilities  of  progress  in  the  immediate  future,  the  only 
future  concerning  which  he  cares  to  occupy  himself  much.  In 
another  direction,  however,  he  offers  a  much  more  cheerful  pros- 
pect of  probable  achievement  in  the  near  future  than  does  the 
thorough  socialist.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  a  century 
of  discovery  and  invention  that  the  socialist  should  put  so  en- 
tirely to  one  side  the  possibilities  of  social  improvement  which  we 
may  rationally  expect  from  the  progress  of  applied  science  and 
new  inventions.  The  socialist  is  strangely  biased  by  his  pi*open- 
sity  to  rely  upon  legislation  as  an  instrument  of  progress.  Surely, 
one  need  consider  but  briefly  the  history  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  to  see  how  small  a  part  legislation,  as  such,  has  played  in 
the  tremendous  development  of  modem  society,  by  the  side  of 
science,  invention  and  discovery.  The  merest  allusion  to  the 
great  steps  in  this  amazing  scientific  and  industrial  development 
will  here  sufiQce.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  in  all  proba- 
bility, we  may  trust  ourselves  for  much  of  our  salvation  to  an  ad- 
vance in  man's  mastery  over  the  powers  of  nature,  —  such  a  mas- 
tery as  this  last  century  has  wonderfully  demonstrated.  The  first 
step  in  such  mastery  has  ever  been  a  submission  of  the  mind  to 
the  facts  of  a  universe  of  law  and  order.  The  most  striking  phe- 
nomenon in  the  socialistic  agitation  of  our  time  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  obstinate  endeavor  to  impose  on  our  complicated  society, 
—  the  result  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years  of  evolution  —  an  ideal 
scheme,  not  yet  even  thought  out  with  tolerable  theoretical  con- 
sistency, and  never  yet  presented  in  such  a  practical  form  as  to 
assure  careful  thinkers  that  it  would  keep  in  running  order  for  a 
year,  in  any  civilized  nation.  Here  in  the  United  States,  to  speak 
again  from  an  American  standpoint,  we  suffer  far  more  from  con- 
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stant  over-legislation  than  from  any  lack  of  guidance  by  Legisla- 
ture or  Congress  of  the  natural  development  of  civilization.  I 
would  not  copy  the  prominent  fault  of  the  socialist,  whose  pro- 
phetic strain  is  not  that  to  which  old  Experience  hath  attained, 
but  one  may  feel  safe  in  anticipating  that  however  the  pace  may 
be  accelerated,  the  future  developmeot  of  civilization  will  be  on 
the  same  lines  which  it  has  followed  in  the  last  hundred  years. 

It  is  advisable  for  those  who  do  not  accept  socialism  as  a 
scheme  capable  of  working  in  logical  completeness  to  mark  their 
own  position  by  some  other  word  than  "  socialism,"  even  if  quali- 
fied by  such  adjectives  as  "  practicable  "  or  '*  rational  "  or  even 
"Christian."  Individualism  represents  an  extreme  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  man  to  the  State ;  socialism  represents  another  ex- 
treme view.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  of  thought  and  expression, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  term  "  socialism  "  be  dropped  by  those  who 
accept  neither  of  these  extremes,  but  believe  in  steady  ameliora- 
tion, continuous  betterment  or  persistent  reform  in  social  matters, 
as  one  may  choose  to  phrase  it  Every  species  of  socialism  thinks 
to  find  in  an  enormous  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  State  a 
substitute  for  charity  and  individual  initiative,  —  a  substitute  with 
such  wonder-working  power  that  poverty,  and  the  moral  evils 
which  poverty  brings,  would  disappear  inevitably.  A  more  sober 
view  recognizes  the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature. 
In  all  probability,  charity,  especially  if  organized  in  a  business- 
like and  scientific  manner,  will  for  a  time  indefinitely  long  have  a 
part  to  play  under  civilization,  without  respect  to  the  industrial 
and  political  changes  which  may  come  to  pass.  Until  intemper- 
ance, for  instance,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  annual  expenditure  of 
nearly  a  thousand  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  this  country,  — - 
a  sum  which,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  procure  a  life-insurance 
policy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  every  head  of  a  family  in  the 
United,  States,  —  becomes  a  thing  of  the  past,  charity,  however 
organized,  is  likely  to  retain  a  necessary  office. 

Until  the  civil  service  of  the  American  city,  State  and  Nation 
is  placed  upon  a  thoroughly  sound  business  basis,  utterly  divorced 
from  politics  and  the  inevitable  corruption  of  politics,  proposals 
to  extend  its  functions  over  new  industrial  fields  will  have  a 
plainly  unpractical  complexion.  Social  reformers  of  every  kind 
should  first  seek  to  divorce  service  under  the  State  from  connec- 
tion with  a  political  party.  Especially  is  this  kind  of  reform 
needful  in  the  government  of  the  American  city,  at  present  the 
plague-spot   in  our  civilization.     The  new  powers  which   it  is 
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often  suggested  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  city  governments 
involve  the  control  and  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money. 
Until  we  have  so  far  reformed  our  city  governments  in  theory  and 
practice  that  we  can  trust  them  to  do  honestly  the  work  which 
they  now  have  authority  to  do,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  opening  to 
them  fresh  opportunities  for  incapacity  and  plunder.  The  argu- 
ment  sometimes  used,  that  the  effect  of  adding  new  responsibilities 
to  city  councils  here  in  America  would  be  to  sober  them,  and  also 
to  make  the  people  at  once  much  more  careful  about  the  choice  of 
their  city  government,  is  obviously  theoretical.  This  kind  of  talk 
Tammany  Hall  would  doubtless  approve ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  commend  itself  to  hard-headed  tax-payers.  In  every 
direction,  whether  in  city  or  State  or  Nation,  the  enlargement  of 
the  functions  already  discharged  is  plainly  a  question  not  of  abso- 
lute right,  but  of  practical  proportion,  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
need,  —  not  a  matter  of  absolute  wisdom  or  folly,  or  of  pure  right 
or  wrong.  A  point  is  reached,  sooner  or  later,  in  any  of  these 
directions,  where  individual  ownership  or  control  of  a  certain 
business,  more  or  less  affecting  the  public  interest,  is  plainly  supe- 
rior to  ownership  or  control  by  the  city.  State  or  Nation,  with 
its  inevitable  disadvantages.  Long  before  this  point  is  reached, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  matter  for  argument  whether 
the  State  or  the  individual  is  capable  of  working  with  the  more 
efficiency  and  satisfaction  to  the  public.  In  these  oases  the  prac- 
tical American  instinct  decides  that  the  State  should  make  out  a 
strong  case  before  disturbing  individual  control,  whatever  its  evils, 
for  these  may  be  capable  of  regulation. 

In  numerous  instances  what  we  have  to  consider  is  not  the  spe- 
cific ability  of  the  State  to  do  a  certain  thing  by  itself,  — to  man- 
age the  telegraphs  of  the  country  efficiently,  for  instance ;  the 
point  is  whether,  with  its  already  large  load  of  responsibilities  and 
duties,  the  State  may  advisably  go  on  to  assume  other  functions. 
The  United  States  government,  for  example,  discharges  with  tol- 
erable efficiency  the  important  business  of  carrying  the  mails. 
While  the  system  is  by  no  means  perfect,  or  deserving  of  the 
adulation  which  it  receives  from  the  undiscriminating,  it  is  plainly, 
on  the  whole,  an  advantage  to  the  entire  country  that  the  mails 
should  be  under  control  of  the  general  government,  especially  as 
they  are,  in  fact,  carried  by  railways  and  stages  owned  by  individ- 
uals. At  the  same  time,  the  palpable  deficiencies  of  the  govern- 
ment mail  system  are  largely  supplied,  at  the  present  day,  by  the 
telegraph  system  under  the  control  of  individuals.    The  case  is 
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not  sufficiently  made  out  for  government  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graph system,  also,  if  we  show  that  the  government  could  send 
messages  at  least  as  cheaply  as  they  are  sent  at  present,  without 
incurring  a  deficit.  The  further  question  must  be  considered 
whether  the  service  rendered  at  any  price  by  the  government 
would  be  as  prompt  and  efficient  as  that  now  supplied  by  the 
great  corporation  which  owns  most  of  the  telegraph  lines  in  the 
country.  If  the  government  both  carried  letters  and  sent  dis- 
patches, having  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  field,  there  would  be  no 
such  easy  corrective,  as  at  present,  of  governmental  shortcomings. 
In  general,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  regulation  by  govern- 
mental authority  of  telegraph  companies,  railway  companies, 
trusts  and  every  other  variety  of  business  corporations  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  governmental  ownership.  It  will  be  ample 
time  to  consider  thoroughly  the  question  of  ownership  when  the 
policy  of  control  has  been  proved  to  be  insufficient ;  this  point,, 
evidently,  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  our  country. 

A  direction  in  which  a  great  and  far-reaching  change,  first  in 
public  opinion  and  then  in  positive  law,  is  to  be  anticipated  is  in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  property  and  systems  of  taxation.  One 
need  have  no  tincture  of  scientific  socialism  to  recognize  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  it  is  society  which  secures  property  rights  as  they 
exist.  It  is  obviously  within  the  just  powers  of  society  to  modify 
these  rights,  in  the  interests  of  society  in  generaL  Not  only  do 
we  need  new  and  more  moral  conceptions  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  rich,  who  are  now  wealthy  in  such  numbers 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  the  world  has  never  known  before  ;  but 
we  need  also  to  consider  very  carefully  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  the  public  of  great  fortunes.  Simply  to  prevent  enor- 
mous corruption  and  bribery  of  private  voters  and  of  legislators, 
a  democratic  country  like  ours  would  be  justified  in  taking  vigor- 
ous measures,  so  far  as  they  are  found  feasible,  to  shorten  the 
term  of  immense  fortunes.  Such  a  step,  for  instance,  as  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  State,  on  the  death  of  a  man  of  millions,  of  a 
considerable  fraction  of  his  property  for  public  uses,  would  be 
entirely  defensible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statesman  and 
the  philanthropist  alike.  The  right  of  property  is  most  illogically 
extended  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  who  has  been  pro- 
tected by  society  in  the  accumulation  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  must  also  be  endowed  with  power  to 
continue  the  ownership  of  this  fortune  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two 
heirs.    The  prospect  is  that,  whatever  dangers  to  the  political 
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soundness  of  a  democratic  state  were  involved  in  this  immense  ac- 
cumulation will  be  increased  if  it  is  held  together,  for  generations, 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  family.  It  is  a  bloated  individualism,  in- 
deed, which  would  defend  the  right  of  an  individual  to  threaten 
the  political  life  of  a  commonwealth  in  this  way ;  a  life-lease  of 
his  millions  is  all  that  any  citizen  can  properly  ask  of  the  State. 
If  he  does  not,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  recommends,  dispose  of  a  great 
part  of  his  property  during  his  lifetime  for  public  or  philanthropic 
purposes,  a  heavy  inheritance  tax  which  would  somewhat  reduce 
the  overgrown  fortunes  going  to  his  legal  heirs  should  tend  to 
lighten,  if  not  remove,  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  generality, 
and  at  the  same  time  work  no  manner  of  real  hardship  to  the 
heirs.  I  fully  agree  with  the  students  of  taxation  systems  who 
look  for  large  relief  from  the  adoption  of  plans  of  inheritance- 
taxes,  such  as  have  been  adopted  with  favorable  results  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York. 

One  risks  the  savor  of  cant  in  closing  an  imperfect  discussion 
of  social  reform  by  saying  that,  after  all,  the  difficulty  with  the 
men  and  women  of  to-day,  rich  or  poor,  is  moral  rather  than  eco- 
nomic. More  than  once  of  late  years  it  has  been  said,  with  the 
greatest  reason,  that  if  men  and  women  were  morally  fit  for  social- 
ism, —  morally  good  enough  to  give  the  scheme  a  fair  chance  to 
work,  —  there  would  be  no  need  of  setting  up  the  socialistic  State, 
because  every  advantage  which  it  promises  would  have  been  al- 
ready secured  through  the  moral  elevation  of  the  men  and  women 
who  would  make  up  that  State.  This  assertion  is  quite  unanswer- 
able as  a  calculation  of  the  probabilities,  moral  and  economic. 
We  cannot  be  at  all  sure  that  any  socialistic  scheme  ever  yet  out- 
lined would  work  in  practice ;  but  socialists,  in  admitting  this, 
declare  the  necessity  for  a  long  preliminary  period  ;  this  must  be 
largely  given  to  a  preparation  of  the  heart  and  conscience.  Alto- 
gether probable  is  it  that  such  a  preparation  would  anticipate  the 
benefits  of  the  fanciful  industrial  and  political  scheme. 

Once  more,  too,  despite  the  superficial  enthusiasm  for  equality  in 
comfort  and  in  possessions  among  citizens  of  the  socialistic  State, 
we  must  note  that  socialism,  beside  laying  little  emphasis  upon 
morality,  almost  entirely  dismisses  from  its  calculations  the  reli- 
gious sentiment.  Nearly  invariably  in  the  literature  of  socialism 
the  emphasis  of  its  advocates  is  upon  the  material  side  of  life,  and, 
among  the  various  means  for  reaching  the  ideal,  upon  legislation 
rather  than  upon  moral  advancement.  Now  they  have  a  very 
inadequate  view  of  the  desires  of  human  nature  who  suppose  that 
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any  social  ideal  realizable  here  upon  earth  can  take  the  place  of 
religion,  or  remove  the  grounds  of  human  hope  entirely  from  the 
hereafter  and  the  elsewhere  to  a  near  future  upon  this  round 
world.  The  absence  of  religion  from  socialism  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  Church,  naturally  a 
very  conservative  power,  to  extreme  projects  of  social  reform. 
However  much  the  Christian  Church  has  erred  in  the  past  through 
the  extreme  conservatism  of  the  religious  sentiment  and  other 
causes,  it  has  been  profoundly  a  social  rather  than  individualist 
.  force  in  human  society.  Undoubtedly  the  ideal  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  already  been  greatly  modified,  and  every  trace  of  the 
ascetic  ideal  of  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared. Altogether  unde8ii*able  is  the  monastic  ideal  of  life  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nineteenth-century  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ideal  of  socialism  must  appear,  even  to  men  engrossed  in  the  fur- 
thering of  a  civilization  largely  material  and  tending  strongly 
toward  the  comfort  of  the  flesh  and  luxury  in  external  surround- 
ings, too  materialistic.  There  are  deeper  wants  in  human  nature 
than  those  of  which  socialism  makes  so  much  account,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  thing.  There  are  spiritual  appetites  and  hunger- 
ings  which  socialism  scarcely  notices.  With  all  its  faults  and 
follies  on  its  head,  the  Christian  Church  is  more  true  to  the  undy- 
ing aspirations  of  the  human  soul  than  the  socialistic  scheme. 
Any  system  must  come  to  naught,  however  prosperous  its  present 
hour,  which  practically  neglects  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  So- 
cialism to-day  is  unhappily  destitute  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and 
its  apostles  show  little  of  deep  conviction  that  they  must  rise  ^^  to 
do  the  task  He  set  to  each  who  shapes  us  to  his  ends  and  not  our 
own."  The  lack  of  religious  enthusiasm,  more  perhaps  than  any 
other  failing,  indicates  for  the  socialistic  scheme  inevitable  defeat. 
No  such  accusation  lies  against  those  who  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  the  words  "  kingdom  of  God  "  still  express  a  com- 
manding truth,  and  that  in  persistent  reform  of  human  society,  in 
constant  progress  toward  such  an  ideal,  purified  by  wider  know- 
ledge and  deeper  insight,  stand  the  hope  and  the  salvation  of  the 
human  heart,  never,  indeed,  to  be  satisfied  by  complete  attain- 
ment, since  full  satisfaction  of  its  craving  is  obviously  impossible. 
A  middle  course  between  so-called  extremes  is  not  always  the 
wisest,  even  if  it  is  possible  always  to  find  it.  Yet  there  is  great 
force  in  the  declaration  that  ^^  Socialism  is  individualism  run 
mad."  As  I  take  it,  this  saying  implies  that  a  scheme  is  irra- 
tional which  exalts,  as  the  main  matter,  the  material  comfort  of 
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every  individual.  It  is  very  plain  that  hnman  society  has,  thus 
far,  not  prog^ssed  in  such  a  fashion.  Whoever  is  responsible  for 
the  fact,  —  Grod,  or  Nature,  or  mankind,  —  the  advance  of  our 
race  in  knowledge,  art,  wisdom  and  righteousness  has  been,  on  the 
contrary,  the  main  and  transcendent  matter.  Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals may  sufiFer  and  even  perish  in  the  tremendous  struggle  for 
existence,  following  the  unseen  but  imperative  leading  of  the 
power  that  makes  for  righteousness, — we  can  only  say,  ^^  So  it  has 
been,  and  so  it  must  be."  There  is  a  Calvinism  of  natural  science 
which  we  may  not  decline  to  receive.  Let  us  temper  the  sever- 
ities and  cruelties  of  our  human  lot  with  all  the  charity  and  kind- 
ness that  we  can  muster ;  we  may  not  well  deny  these.  Yet  not 
man  but  God  declares  the  lines  on  which  humaniQr  must  advance. 
"  A  god  it  is  who  fixed  the  goal ;  '*  a  god  it  is  who  decrees  the 
way.  The  one  right  and  reasonable  attitude  of  man  is  to  bend 
his  mind  in  patient  study  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  a  Grod-or- 
dained  universe,  seeking  to  derive  strength  and  mastery  by  sub- 
mission to  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the  human  spirit,  very  sure 
that  social  betterment  lies  in  the  difficult  line  of  obedience  and 
righteousness,  not  in  the  flowery  paths  of  the  assertion,  comfort 
and  indulgence  of  the  lower  self.  A  prophet  may  yet  arise  who 
shall  preach  socialism  with  religious  fervor  and  devotion,  in  the 
name  of  the  Most  High  God  of  the  actual  universe.  Thus  far 
it  is  evident  that  moral  earnestness  and  depth  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  race,  self-forgetting  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  the  prophetic  forces  and  powers  of  the  time,  are  not 
proclaiming  socialism  as  our  salvation,  but  the  strenuous  and  diffi- 
cult labor  of  unremitting  social  reform.  In  this  labor  each  gen- 
eration must  take  its  allotted  part,  —  a  part  which  men  deceive 
themselves  if  they  dream  it  to  be  the  whole.  No  generation, 
present  or  to  come,  can  rationally  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
task  is  over  and  the  duty  done. 

Nicholas  P.  Gilman. 
Wbst  Newton,  Mass. 
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THE  R6LE  of  the  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIONS  IN 
MODERN  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

The  history  of  religions  is  a  modem  science.  Like  all  new- 
comers it  is  obliged  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  where  no  one 
willingly  yields  his  place ;  to  introduce  and  present  itself  in  the 
venerable  society  of  classic  disciplines,  and  to  justify,  in  some  sort, 
its  claim  to  rank  by  their  side.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  in- 
deed, to  establish  for  it  some  ancestors.  Without  going  back  so 
far  as  the  third  centui'y  of  our  era,  where  we  might  plead  the  great 
curiosity  of  Graeco-Roman  society  concerning  Oriental  religions 
and  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Egypt  or  India,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  recall  the  fact  that  since  the  Renaissance  men  of  letters  have 
always  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  gods  of  Olympus,  and  that, 
with  the  eighteenth  century,  savants  and  adventurous  or  philosophic 
minds  began  to  extend  their  vision  beyond  the  religions  of  the 
classic  world.  In  1617  Selden  published  his  remarkable  treatise 
on  the  Syrian  gods,  "  De  Diis  Syris."  In  1646,  in  a  curious  and 
rather  fanciful  work  entitled  ^^  Phaleg  seu  de  dispersione  gentium 
et  terrarum  divisione  facta  in  aedificatione  turris  Babel,'*  Boehart 
attempted  to  show  the  primitive  unity  of  the  different  mythologies 
of  pagan  antiquity,  in  which  he  recognized  many  altered  remi- 
niscences of  the  history  of  Noah.  In  1660  an  Englishman,  A. 
Ross,  brought  out  the  first  very  imperfect  history  of  religions, 
" The  Religions  of  the  World."  We  must  not  forget  the  ''His 
toire  critique  des  dogmes  et  des  cultes  depuis  Adam  jusqu'  a  J^«ua 
Christ,"  by  Jurieu  (1704),  the  celebrated  Protestant  opponent  of 
Bossuet. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  general  fermen- 
tation of  ideas  produced  a  great  abundance  of  essays  in  religious 
history,  full  of  views  that  were  new  and  bold,  and  for  the  most  part 
premature  indeed,  as  they  dealt  with  questions  insufficiently  studied, 
but  generally  suggestive.  The  president  De  Brosses  in  his ''  Dis- 
sertation sur  les  dieux  fetiches"  (1777),  made  the  first  serious 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  non-civilized  races.  Count  de  Go- 
belin, in  France,  in  his  "  Monde  Primitif  (9  vols.  1773  to  1784), 
and  Herder,  in  Germany,  in  his  "  Ideen  zur  Philosophic  der  Ges- 
chicbte,"  with  much  greater  philosophic  power  and  literary  charm, 
opened  vast  horizons  of  knowledge,  which  the  study  of  the  ancient 
documents  of  religion  furnished  to  philology  and  the  philosophy 
of  history.    The  French  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta  by  Anque- 
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til-Duperron,  was  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  publications  of 
Oriental  texts  which  are  the  indispensable  material  for  the 
history  of  religions ;  and  the  "  Grundriss  aller  Religionen,"  by 
Meiners  (1785 ;  second  edition,  very  much  enlarged,  in  1816), 
was  the  first  of  the  collective  expositions  which  are  necessary  to 
the  comparative  study  of  religions. 

Thus,  the  history  of  religions  was  bom  with  this  century.  We 
must  not  be  under  any  illusion  in  the  matter.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  few,  the  men  whose  names  we  have  just  cited  were 
precursors  rather  than  representatives  of  the  new  science.  More- 
over, why  should  the  science  be  ashamed  to  date  from  yesterday  ? 
Are  there  not  many  other  branches  which,  like  itself,  have  pushed 
forth  from  the  tree  of  human  knowledge  in  our  own  day,  and 
which  are  none  the  less  for  this  reason  to  be  ranked  among  the 
finest  and  most  vigorous.  Very  far  from  desiring  to  create  ances- 
tors for  itself,  let  it  rather  recognize  its  youth,  and  invoke  the 
benefit  of  it,  to  excuse  its  mistakes  and  its  inexperience.  For  al- 
though it  was  born  with  this  century,  it  has  been  especially  de- 
veloped as  an  independent  discipline  for  fifty  years  only.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  century,  under  the  influence  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, the  "  Philosophy  of  Religions  "  literally  stifled  the  "  His- 
tory of  Religions."  Men  constructed  religious  history  by  successive 
logical  deductions ;  they  described  its  evolution  before  they  had 
made  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  and  when  they  had  demon- 
strated what  it  ought  to  be  they  believed  themselves  free  from  the 
labor  of  discovering  what  it  was  in  reality.  The  history  of  re- 
ligions became  truly  scientific  only  when  these  two  factors  had 
changed  places ;  when  the  historic  method  triumphed  over  a 
priori  speculations  even  the  most  profound,  and  put  to  the  front 
this  principle  which  is  so  evident  to  us :  we  must,  first  of  all, 
discover  and  state  in  a  serious  manner  the  facts,  the  realia^  of 
religious  history,  and  then  only  should  we  attempt  to  disengage 
its  laws. 

In  order  that  the  science  of  religion  should  develop,  three  es- 
sential conditions  were  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  had  to 
be  facts  of  the  religious  order  to  study ;  in  the  second  place,  one 
had  to  be  disposed  to  study  them  seriously ;  and  thirdly,  one  had 
to  know  how  to  study  them,  —  that  is  to  say,  one  had  to  apply  to 
them  a  scientific  method.  Now  it  is  not  a  long  time  since  these 
conditions  began  to  be  realized.  Doubtless,  with  the  Reformation 
the  history  of  religions  awakened  from  the  long  sleep  in  which 
the  Middle  Ages  had  plunged  it.     In  order  to  justify  their  claim, 
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that  they  were  reestablishiDg  primitive  Christianity  in  its  purity, 
the  reformers  felt  themselves  bound  to  make  historic  researches, 
and  the  Catholic  apologists  took  the  same  course  in  order  to 
combat  them.  But,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  which  we  have 
already  noted,  their  researches  and  those  of  later  theologians  bore 
exclusively  upon  the  Christian  religion.  Outside  of  Christianity 
and  Judaism,  its  predecessor,  there  was  no  religion  for  them.  All 
that  remained  they  ignored,  or,  if  they  had  a  vague  knowledge 
of  it,  they  disdained  it.  Other  religions  were  the  work  of  the 
devil,  the  pitiable  products  of  the  human  mind  unable  to  grasp 
truth  by  itself,  and  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  divine  revelation. 
They  were  so  many  varieties  of  error,  and  of  what  use  was  it  to 
study  error  ? 

Thus  the  history  of  religions  was  reduced  to  the  scope  of  eccle- 
siastical history.  This  field,  moreover,  was  sufficiently  vast  to 
absorb  all  the  intellectual  strength  at  the  disposition  of  the  age. 
We  know  what  magnificent  harvests  were  gathered,  and  what  a 
remarkable  school  of  criticism  and  history  the  masters  of  eccle- 
siastical history  have  oflFered  to  the  view  of  the  learned  world. 
But  for  a  hundred  years  now  those  other  religions,  hitherto 
ignored  or  disdained,  have  been  drawing  to  themselves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  cultivated  men.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  philology, 
—  above  all,  oriental  philology,  —  the  ancient  texts  of  the  sacred 
books  have  been  exhumed;  the  inscriptions  and  the  symbols  of 
the  most  ancient  civilizations  have  been  deciphered ;  and  the 
moral  and  religious  literatures  of  Asia  have  been  made  accessible 
to  our  Western  world.  The  religions  of  Persia,  Egypt,  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  Assyria  and  Chaldea  have  been  resuscitated  in  succes- 
sion by  the  wand  of  the  Orientalist.  At  the  same  time,  the  great 
religions  still  professed  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fellow- 
men  —  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism  —  have  been  studied 
more  closely,  either  through  new  relations  established  directly  with 
the  peoples  who  adhere  to  them,  or  through  the  examination  of 
the  religious  writings  which  expound  their  principles.  Islam  itself 
has  let  us  perceive  a  part  of  the  diversity  which  is  concealed  under 
its  external  appearance  of  unity  and  simplicity.  Comparative 
philology,  too,  tracing  the  affiliation  of  languages,  has  established 
some  features  of  a  religious  past  so  remote  that  documentary  his- 
tory had  preserved  no  trace  of  it.  Prehistoric  archaeology  has 
come  to  its  aid,  and  although  we  must  use  with  prudence  and 
moderation  the  information  it  furnishes,  it  ofiFers  us  none  the  less 
a  certain  number  of  conclusions  sufficiently  sure  to  authorize  us 
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to  speak  of  the  religious  life  of  our  ancestors  in  the  neolithic 
age.  In  the  last  hundred  years  the  great  extension  of  missionary 
activity,  the  increasing  taste  for  scientific  exploration,  and  the 
almost  bewildering  multiplication  of  relations  between  all  parts 
of  the  world,  thanks  to  steam-power,  have  opened  to  human  cu- 
riosity the  rich  domain  of  the  non-civilized  races ;  missionaries, 
travelers  and  sailors,  hardy  pioneers  of  our  civilization,  are  accu- 
mulating veritable  treasures  of  knowledge  concerning  the  child- 
like and  primitive  religions  of  savage  peoples.  Finally,  among 
ourselves,  under  the  varnish  of  our  civilization,  the  most  advanced 
and  nearly  the  most  highly  cultivated  of  our  scientific  world,  care- 
ful collectors  of  tales  and  popular  legends,  indefatigable  hunters 
after  folk-lore,  are  discovering  in  the  beliefs,  the  manners,  the 
customs,  and  the  practices  of  country  people  a  great  number  of 
survivals  of  the  religions  of  another  time,  which  are  also  the  be- 
lated witnesses  of  a  religious  past,  all  the  more  curious  for  us 
in  that,  without  being  aware  of  it,  we  are  still  living  every  day 
under  its  traditional  influence. 

How  is  it  possible  to  limit  the  history  of  religions  to  the  sole 
history  of  Christianity  and  Judaism,  in  presence  of  this  over- 
whelming revelation  of  the  infinite  variety  and  universality  of 
religion  ?  Such  narrowness  is  more  and  more  difficult  to  justify, 
for  it  is  equivalent  to  the  veritable  mutilation  of  a  science.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  abundance  of  this  material,  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  science  afford,  and  the  great,  not  to  say  the 
predominant  place,  which  all  these  religious  phenomena  occupy 
in  the  history  of  humanity,  render  increasingly  indefensible  the 
indifference  or  the  disdain  which  superficial  freethinkers  have 
shown  for  so  long  a  time  in  respect  to  all  that  touches  religion. 
Without  regard  to  any  religious  interest,  the  simple  desire  to  be 
a  man  of  culture,  and  not  to  be  a  stranger  to  any  fundamental 
element  in  human  evolution,  demands  that  we  should  grant  to 
the  science  of  religions  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  study  of  religions 
without  limitations  has  already  been  encountering  for  some  years 
a  reception  more  and  more  favorable.  In  proportion  as  the  ma- 
terials of  the  new  science  accumulated,  curiosity  has  awakened, 
and  the  public  has  become  better  disposed.  Theological  narrow- 
ness is,  unhappily,  still  intense  in  certain  quarters,  and  the  bigotry 
of  anti-religious  sectaries,  which  is  not  a  whit  better,  has  not  yet 
disappeared.  But  if  one  can  look  from  a  height,  and  compare 
situations  quite  remote  from  each  other,  in  order  that  this  com- 
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parison  may  allow  a  serious  judgment  on  the  modifications  which 
have  come  to  pass  in  the  interval,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  spirit 
of  tolerance,  of  breadth,  of  universality,  has  made  immense  prog- 
ress in  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  restrict 
human  history  to  the  revelation  through  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
We  are  no  longer  allowed  to  reject  with  disdain  all  that  does 
not  come  within  the  old  or  the  new  covenant.  In  cultivated  cir- 
cles we  are  understanding  with  growing  clearness  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  history  of  religions  in  order  to  be  able  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  religion. 

The  final  stroke  that  gives  the  history  of  religions  to-day  a 
scientific  character  is  the  more  and  more  general  application  of 
the  critical  method.  We  have  already  said,  and  all  the  world 
knows  what  admirable  results  this  method  has  brought  about  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  how  it  has  transformed  our  knowledge 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  History  is  a  science  only  so  far 
as  it  is  the  work  of  historical  criticism.  To  apply  the  rules  of 
this  criticism  to  the  documents  of  every  nature  which  make  us 
acquainted  with  the  different  religious ;  to  apply  them  afterward, 
without  partisanship,  without  the  prejudice  of  the  apologist,  and 
without  the  doctrinarianism  of  the  philosopher,  to  the  comparative 
study  of  religions,  —  such  is  the  task  which  is  imposed  on  the  his- 
torian of  religions  as  well  as  upon  the  specialist  who  occupies 
himself  above  all  with  a  single  religion  or  a  family  of  religions, 
and  upon  minds  of  a  wider  scope,  who  attempt  to  combine  the 
results  acquired  by  others  in  different  parts  of  the  vast  field  of 
religion.  Without  doubt,  this  task  is  far  from  being  finished ; 
it  has  hardly  begun ;  the  science  of  religion  is  in  the  making ;  it  is 
not  made.  But  already  it  counts  a  sufficient  number  of  truly 
scientific  essays,  and  of  institutions  devoted  to  its  service,  to  have 
the  right  to  demand  its  place  in  the  great  family  of  sciences,  and 
consequently  in  the  programme  of  public  instruction,  instead  of 
being  the  simple  distraction  of  the  amateur  or  a  mere  specialty  of 
the  en/ants  perdus  of  science. 

The  history  of  religions  is  no  longer  obliged  to  supplicate  for 
official  recognition  of  its  existence.  Its  tides  have  been  already 
admitted  in  scientific  circles.  In  the  last  twenty  years  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  which  we  have  been  indi- 
cating. The  science  already  counts  a  respectable  number  of  imi- 
versity  chairs,  or  scientific  foundations  devoted  to  its  propagation. 
Hollimd  led  the  way,  showing  in  this  direction,  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  noteworthy  spirit  of  initiative.     The  law  concerning  su- 
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perior  education,  which,  in  1876,  deprived  the  faculties  of  theology 
of  their  confessional  character,  and  imposed  upon  the  churches 
the  task  of  supporting,  in  these  faculties,  professors  of  dogmatic 
theology  or  of  matters  especially  ecclesiastical,  created  in  each  of 
the  state  universities  two  new  chairs,  one  for  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  idea  of  God,  the  other  having  for  its  object  the  compsir- 
ative  history  of  religions  outside  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
In  France  the  great  minister  to  whom  we  owe  the  establishment 
of  compulsory,  gratuitous  and  secular  education  in  the  primary 
schools  and  the  resurrection  of  superior  education,  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  established  in  1880  in  the  College  de  France  a  chair  for 
the  history  of  religions,  and  six  years  later  one  of  his  most  worthy 
successors,  M.  Goblet,  established  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes, 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  a  section  of  the  religious  sciences,  which 
comprises  at  the  present  day  no  less  than  eleven  courses.  These 
include  the  study  of  the  religions  of  non-civilized  races ;  the  re- 
ligions of  the  extreme  East  and  America ;  the  religions  of  India, 
Egypt,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Western  Semites ;  Islam  and  the 
religions  of  Arabia ;  the  religious  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  Christian 
literature,  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  ecclesiastical  history, 
and,  finally,  the  canon  law.  In  addition,  any  one  who  holds  an 
important  university  or  scientific  title  can  obtain  from  this  section 
authority  to  give  lectures  upon  a  subject  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
but  without  compensation.  In  this  way,  within  the  last  two  years, 
despite  the  secular  character  of  the  quasi -faculty  of  universal 
theology,  in  which  there  figure  Protestants  and  Jews,  two  abbes 
have  given  instruction,  one  on  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
other  upon  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion.  Nowhere  else,  prob- 
ably, is  there  so  complete  a  body  of  instruction  in  this  study  as  at 
Paris ;  but  all  the  resources  which  such  a  city  offers  are  needed 
to  bring  together  a  sufficient  number  of  students  and  auditors 
ready  to  follow  lectures  purely  technical,  through  simple  love  of 
knowledge,  without  any  possibility  of  a  practical  aim  in  the  course. 
The  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  indeed,  offers  no  examinations,  and 
leads  to  no  career,  and  the  very  title  of  graduate,  with  a  diploma 
which  it  confers  on  some  few  students  as  a  recompense  for  a  nota- 
ble scientific  publication,  has  only  a  purely  moral  value.  Never- 
theless, we  must  believe  that  its  lessons  are  not  devoid  of  influ- 
ence, since  one  of  the  most  distinguished  masters  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  Paris,  the  Abb^  de  Broglie,  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  meet  them  with  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  history  of  religions 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Boman  Church. 
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Holland  and  France  have  not  been  alone  in  founding  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  religions.  Under  different  designations 
we  find  them  at  Brussels,  Louvain,  Geneva,  Lausanne,  Zurich, 
Copenhagen,  Rome,  Naples,  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  and  Tiibingen. 
Yet  it  is  strange  that  the  German  universities,  generally  so  amply 
equipped,  have  almost  all  remained  refractory  to  the  official  teach- 
ing of  the  science  of  religion. 

In  England  we  do  not  find  any  professors  of  the  history  of 
religions,  with  this  title.  But  it  is  none  the  less  one  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  new  science  counts  some  of  its  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives, above  all  Professor  Max  Miiller,  whom  it  would  be  an 
act  of  ingratitude  not  to  salute  in  passing,  as  the  man  who  by  his 
brilliant  writings  has  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  history  of  religions,  and  who 
will  live  ^  history  as  an  initiator  in  this  order  of  studies.  Mr. 
E.  B.  Tylor  is  steadily  teaching  the  history  of  religion,  like  Max 
Miiller,  although  this  is  not  his  official  function.  Two  important 
fotmdations  should  above  all  here  claim  our  attention,  as  they  tes- 
tify to  the  increasing  interest  which  the  science  of  religion  in- 
spires :  the  Hibbert  Lectures  at  Oxford  and  London,  which  are 
delivered  there  by  an  English  or  foreign  scholar  and  subsequently 
published,  and  which  since  1878  have  constituted  one  of  the  finest 
series  of  lectures  in  modem  tiroes,  all  devoted  to  the  origin  and 
the  development  of  religions ;  and  the  Gifford  Lectures,  instituted 
in  the  four  university  towns  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews,  by  a  princely  legacy  from  Lord  Gif- 
ford, in  1885,  and  intended  to  promote  the  study  of  natural 
theology  in  the  lai*gest  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  penetrating  influence  which  these  institutions  are  exer- 
cising and  will  exercise  in  the  world  of  English  theology.  We 
should  mention  also  the  courses  at  University  Hall ;  the  Sunday 
lectures  at  South  Place  Chapel,  in  London,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Ethical  Society,  where  the  different  religions  have  been 
studied  in  a  series  of  discourses  published  under  the  title,  ''  The 
Beligious  Systems  of  the  World ;  "  and  the  courses  delivered  at 
Manchester  New  College,  now  at  Oxford,  by  Professor  Carpenter. 
We  must  conclude  that  in  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent, 
the  teaching  of  the  science  of  religious  has  already  gained  the 
day  with  enlightened  men. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  readers  of  "  The  New 
World  "  know  what  progress  has  been  accomplished  in  these  latter 
years.     The  comparative  study  of  the  great  Asiatic  religions  has 
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been  conducted  in  Harvard  University  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  For  several  years  courses  of  lectures  have  been  carried 
on,  in  the  winter  season,  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  two  years  in  the  summer  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  by  the  School  of 
Applied  Ethics.  A  special  chair  has  been  founded  at  Cornell 
University  for  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  religions.  Else- 
where courses  for  the  study  of  religions  have  also  been  established. 
Finally,  the  announcement  is  made  of  the  organization  of  a  com- 
mittee which  proposes  to  establish  in  America  the  counterpart  of 
the  English  Hibbert  Lectures,  in  annual  courses,  intended  to  dif- 
fuse the  results  of  scientific  studies  of  religions ;  these  lectures 
will  be  given,  successively,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  general  diffusion  and  the  extent  of  all  these  recent  organi- 
zations intended  to  give  instruction  in  the  history  of  i;|^gions,  in 
all  the  countries  which  possess  an  advanced  civilization,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  interesting  and  significant  phenomena  of  our 
modem  spiritual  evolution,  and  they  show  plainly  how  far  the 
need  of  a  scientific  study  of  religion  and  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
religions  life  of  the  past  has  developed.  The  science  of  religions 
has  to-day  not  merely  university  chairs  and  centres  of  oral  propa- 
gation. It  has  also  its  periodical  publications.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  theological  reviews  which  gladly  receive  essays  on  the 
history  of  religions,  we  may  here  cite  in  particular :  the  ^^  Revue 
de  I'Histoire  des  Religions,"  published  in  Paris,  which  numbers 
twenty-five  volumes ;  the  "  Revue  des  Religions,"  established  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  France  in  opposition  to  the 
preceding  periodical ;  in  Grerman,  the  ^^  Zeitschrift  fiir  Missions- 
kunde  und  Religionswissenschaft,"  and  a  special  section  in  the 
r^sum^  of  theological  literature  published  every  year,  entitled 
^^  Theologischer  Jahresbericht."  If  we  were  obliged  to  enumerate 
the  reviews  which  have  been  established  in  the  last  few  years  to 
extend  the  study  of  folk-lore,  and  of  anthropology,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, and  which  contain  innumerable  studies  of  religious  beliefe, 
superstitions  and  practices  among  the  uncivilized  races,  or  the 
peasantry  of  civilized  countries,  our  article  would  be  transformed 
into  a  veritable  library  catalogue. 

What  would  it  be,  then,  if  we  should  attempt  to  give  a  glance  at 
the  publications  of  every  kind  which  appear  in  such  great  num* 
bers  in  the  field  of  our  studies  that  die  simple  enumeration  of 
them  fills  several  pages  of  the  bibliography  printed  every  two 
months  in  small  type  at  the  end  of  each  number  of  the  ^^  Revue 
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de  rHistoire  des  Beligions  "  ?  To  accomplish  oar  purpose,  which 
is  to  show  that  the  science  of  religions  is  to-day  a  science  defini- 
tively constituted  and  in  possession  of  all  its  organs,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mark  this  abundance  of  new  books  devoted  to  it,  and 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  great  scientific  collections  on  which 
it  has  a  right  to  pride  itself.  Let  us  name  in  the  first  rank  the 
admirable  series  of  ^^  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,"  published  at 
Oxford  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  which  is 
one  of  the  indispensable  working  tools  of  the  historian  of  reli- 
gions, since  it  furnishes  him  in  a  language  everywhere  under- 
stood, that  is,  in  fmglish,  authoritative  translations  of  all  the  books 
which  are  or  have  been  the  religious  nourishment  of  one  half  of 
humanity.  In  French  the  ^^  Annales  du  Mus^e  Guimet "  form 
another  precious  collection  in  the  translations  of  sacred  texts 
which  they  offer,  and  in  a  variety  of  historic  studies.  The  section 
of  religious  sciences  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  at  Paris 
has  likewise  begun  the  publication  of  a  library,  but  this  is,  as  yet, 
in  its  first  stage.  In  Dutch  we  have  the  very  interesting  series 
entitled  ^'  De  voomaamste  godsdiensten ;  "  in  German,  the  ^^  Dar- 
stellungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  nichtchristlichen  Religions-ge- 
schiehte,"  a  work  of  scientific  popularization,  undertaken  in  as 
liberal  a  spirit  as  its  Catholic  management  permits. 

The  science  of  religions  has  its  manuals  and  its  museums.  The 
University  of  Holland  has  given  us  these  manuals,  that  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  P.  Tiele  translated  into  French  and  English,  and  that  by 
Professor  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  written  in  German,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  last  number  of  ^^The 
Kew  World.*'  The  museum  was  founded  at  Lyons  by  a  gener- 
ous friend  of  science,  M.  Guimet,  and  removed  later  to  Paris, 
where  it  occupies  a  large  building;  we  strongly  urge  all  our 
readers  who  come  to  France  to  visit  the  noble  collections  of  Orien- 
tal material  which  it  contains.  This  museum  at  present  is  unique 
in  its  kind.^  The  religions  of  India,  China,  Japan  and  Egypt 
are  largely  represented.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  com- 
plete it  will  be  more  deserving  of  the  title,  '^  The  Museum  of 
Religions."  Officially,  it  bears  the  title,  "  Mus^e  Guimet,"  after 
its  founder,  who  is  also  its  director. 

The  science  of  religions  is  young ;  we  have  recognized  the  fact. 
It  is  not  yet  completely  constructed ;  it  is  in  the  making,  as  we 
have  taken  no  pains  to  oonceaL     Nevertheless,  the  signs  of  its  ex- 

^  M.  R^ville  is  apparently  anaware  of  the  existence  of  the  Semitic  Mnseam 
recently  established  at  Hanrard  Uniyersity.  —  £0. 
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istenee  which  we  have  just  briefly  eaumerated  are  so  many  and  so 
considerable  that  no  one  can  longer  ignore  or  disdain  them.  It 
can  no  longer  be  refused,  on  a  priori  grounds,  the  legitimate  place 
which  belongs  to  it  in  the  encyclopaedia  of  the  sciences,  as  if  one 
were  occupied  with  a  passing  fancy  for  the  object  of  a  scientific 
infatuation.  Thus  the  question  naturally  arises,  where  and  how  is 
it  fitting  to  introduce  the  science  of  religions  into  programmes  of 
public  instruction?  As  this  science  has  for  its  object  religion, 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  abundant  and  the  most  powerful  source  of 
moral  energy,  the  most  intimate  and  the  most  effective  motive 
force  in  human  education,  the  question  which  we  raise  here  is  im- 
mediately complicated  with  one  more  delicate:  What  influence 
may  the  teacher  of  the  science  of  religion  exercise  on  education, 
and  how  must  we  arrange  matters  so  as  to  make  this  influence  as 
salutary  and  as  general  as  possible  ? 

Down  to  the  present  time  the  science  of  religion  has  hardly 
penetrated  into  superior  education,  except  in  a  few  universities,  in 
some  schools  for  advanced  studies  or  in  courses  of  lectures  ad- 
dressed to  a  very  cultivated  public.  Beyond  some  attempts  made 
by  liberal  clergymen  in  Holland,  and  in  a  few  Swiss  schools,  we 
believe  that  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced  anywhere  into  the  pro- 
gramme of  secondary  instruction,  and  much  less  into  that  of  pri- 
mary education.  There  is  no  room  for  surprise  here  and,  to  our 
mind,  no  reason  for  complaint.  So  far  as  concerns  primary  edu- 
cation, the  only  education  which  the  great  mass  of  children  re- 
ceive, it  is  very  evident  that  its  programme  is  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a  place  there  for 
matters  which  can  be  understood  ouly  by  persons  who  have  already 
had  a  certain  amount  of  education,  and  there  would  be  no  advan- 
tage in  burdening  the  memory  of  children  with  a  series  of  names 
of  gods,  or  of  definitions  of  religions  which  will  not  correspond  to 
any  clear  idea  in  their  minds.  The  same  objection,  although  here 
less  weighty,  arises  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  re- 
ligions in  colVeges  and  establishments  of  secondary  education  such 
as  lycSea^  gymnasia  and  "  realschulen."  It  is  almost  the  universal 
complaint  to-day  that  young  people  in  secondary  schools  are  over- 
burdened with  work ;  that  they  are  taught  too  many  things  and 
that  they  learn  them  poorly.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adding  new  sub- 
jects to  programmes  already  overloaded,  —  new  subjects  which,  in 
order  to  have  real  usefulness,  would  demand  quite  full  explana- 
tions. Moreover,  in  all  the  schools  of  this  sort  which  are  estab- 
lished by  the  State,  or  in  those  private  secondary  schools  which 
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have  not  a  confessional  character  and  which  contain,  consequently, 
pupils  belonging  to  several  cults,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
render  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  religions  obligatory  without 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  religious  convictions  of  some  families. 

The  true  place  for  the  science  of  religions  is  the  university,  in  su- 
perior education,  not  only  because  one  may  here  labor  on  its  devel- 
opment and  distinguish  profitably  what  is  assured  in  its  utterances 
from  what  is  still  hypothetical,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  here 
only  has  one  auditors  capable  of  understanding  the  whole  scope  of 
the  lessons  given.  In  secondary  and  primary  education,  it  is  not 
so  important  to  diffuse  information  relative  to  the  religions  of 
other  countries  or  of  the  past ;  the  important  thing  is  to  substitute 
for  the  old  sectarian,  narrow  and  unjust  spirit  in  respect  to  all 
religions  beside  that  of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  a  spirit  more 
broad,  generous  and  comprehensive,  which  will  permit  young  peo- 
ple to  learn  to  judge  religions  with  more  fairness,  and  make  them 
care  for  the  basis  common  to  all  manifestations  of  the  religious  life 
rather  than  their  secondary  differences.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  teach  children  who  are  the  gods  of  India,  or  the  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians ;  but  the  master,  when  he  makes  them  repeat 
their  geography  or  their  history,  should  have  some  just  ideas  con- 
cerning the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  peoples  whom  he  is 
passing  in  review  with  them.  He  should  be  capable  of  making 
his  pupils  feel  the  community  of  mankind  and  the  permanence  of 
morality  through  all  the  varieties  and  dissensions  of  belief,  ritual 
and  practice,  into  a  knowledge  of  which  his  teaching  leads  them. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  master  who  should  be  initiated  into  the  science 
of  religion,  not  that  he  may  transmit  it  as  such  to  his  pupils,  but 
that  they  may  profit  by  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  the  moral 
elevation  which  this  science  will  certainly  have  inspired  in  him. 
Where  shall  the  master  receive  this  instruction  if  not  in  the  uni- 
versity, completing  his  courses  in  letters,  science  and  general  his- 
tory with  a  course  in  the  history  of  religions  ? 

So  much  for  public  instruction.  Important  in  a  different  way 
is  the  r&le  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  adults.  The  true  masters  of  the  people  in  this  reli- 
gious and  moral  education,  as  we  must  not  hesitate  to  acknow- 
ledge, are  the  clergy  of  the  different  churches.  It  is  to  them 
above  all  that  we  must  teach  the  science  of  religion,  not  indeed 
that  they  may  make  savants  of  all  their  parishioners,  but  in  order 
that  they  may  profit  personally  at  the  outset,  and  that  they  may 
then  make  their  hearers  and  their  catechumens  profit  by  all  the 
VOL.1.— Ko.  3.  33 
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instruction  which  the  science  contains.  If  I  believe  it  necessary 
for  the  future  teachers  of  youth  to  gain  initiation  into  the  history 
of  religions,  this  duty  seems  to  me  still  more  urgent  for  the  future 
religious  leaders  of  adults.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  faculties  of  theology,  especially  in  the  country  of  theology 
par  excellence  —  Germany  —  have  remained  thus  far  absolutely 
strangers  to  the  science  of  religions,  and  give  it  no  place  in  their 
programmes.  This  is  the  point  to  which  it  seems  to  me  essential 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  those  theologians  who  are  concerned 
for  the  future  of  theological  science  and  the  spiritual  progress  of 
Christianity. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  religions  is  indispensable  to  theo- 
logy to-day  if  it  would  preserve  its  scientific  character.  Whatever 
definition  one  may  prefer  to  give  it,  theology  is  always  the  science 
of  God  and  of  religion,  that  is  to  say,  the  bonds  that  unite  Grod 
and  man.  If  it  should  remain  metaphysical  and  occupy  itself  with 
defining  dialectieally  the  nature  of  God  and  man  ;  if  it  should  con- 
tinue dogmatic  and  concern  itself  with  determining  the  true  sense 
of  the  formulas  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  past ;  if  it  should  be,  above 
all,  historical  and  critical,  and  seek  chiefly  to  reconstitute  the  di- 
verse manifestations  of  the  religious  life  in  the  past,  —  it  would 
condemn  itself  to  impotence,  so  neglecting  all  the  facts  of  religion 
outside  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  What  value  can  we  attrib- 
ute to  its  demonstrations ;  what  will  its  religious  psychology  be 
worth ;  what  will  be  the  scope  of  its  conclusions,  if  through  partisan- 
ship it  leaves  on  one  side  the  immense  majority  of  the  religious 
phenomena  of  the  past  to  occupy  itself  with  Christianity  and  Ju- 
daism only  ?  In  vain  will  it  invoke  the  superiority  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  it  will  be  none 
the  less  mutilated.  Man  is  incontestably  the  highest  being  in  the 
animal  kingdom ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  biologist  who 
should  limit  his  study  to  man  and  despise  all  other  animals  as  un- 
worthy of  study  would  likewise  condemn  himself  to  impotence. 

Moreover,  this  very  Christianity  and  this  very  Judaism,  is  it 
possible  to  study  them  scientifically  without  attending  to  other 
religions,  and  is  it  permissible  to  judge  them  seriously  without 
having  terms  of  comparison  carefully  under  control  ?  Christian- 
ity and  Judaism  did  not  rise  like  mushrooms,  without  roots  in 
the  past,  and  without  relation  to  surrounding  society.  If  there 
is  any  one  thing  which  Biblical  and  ecclesiastical  history,  scientifi- 
cally studied,  has  solidly  established,  it  is  the  impossibility  of 
understanding  Judaism  without  acquaintance  with  the  other  Se- 
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mitic  religions,  the  religions  of  Assyro-Chaldea,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
even  Greece ;  it  is  that  the  formation  and  evolution  of  Christian- 
ity will  always  remain  a  mystery  if  one  does  not  recognize,  at 
different  epochs,  the  profound  influenee  upon  it  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism,  of  Hellenism,  of  the  Oriental  religions  diffused  through 
the  Roman  Empire,  and,  later,  of  the  superstitions  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  the  Slavic  countries,  which  the  heathen,  converted  by 
the  Church,  piously  preserved  under  a  Christian  disguise.  Is  it 
possible  to  comprehend  the  history  and  to  grasp  the  great  historic 
problem  of  the  past,  present  and  future  conflicts  of  Christian  and 
Mohammedan  peoples  if  one  has  not  penetrated  into  the  genius  , 
of  Islam  ? 

We  might  continue  thus  at  length.  Judaism  and  Christianity, 
like  all  living  organisms,  have  caused  and  have  experienced  con- 
stant exchanges  with  all  the  intellectual,  moral  and  social  agen- 
cies, in  the  various  conditions  under  which  they  have  developed  ; 
we  condemn  ourselves  to  a  failure  to  understand  them  in  their  liv- 
ing reality,  if  we  study  them  apart,  out  of  connection  with  other 
religions.  If  theology  wishes  to  remain  a  science,  it  must  conform 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  scientific  method.  It  must  bring  to- 
gether, in  the  beginning,  the  largest  possible  number  of  religious 
phenomena ;  it  must  amass  facts  of  the  religious  order  without 
excluding  any  through  an  a  priori  judgment ;  it  must  apply  tests 
of  exactness ;  it  must  establish  the  real  scope  of  the  facts  by  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  rules  of  historical  criticism ;  and  it  must  then 
classify  them,  compare  them,  let  them  illuminate  one  another. 
Then  only  may  it  seek  to  disengage  from  this  totality  of  observa- 
tions the  laws  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity.  If  the  theolo- 
gians will  not  consent  to  this  enlargement  of  the  field  of  obser- 
vation, they  will  place  themselves  more  and  more  outside  the 
republic  of  the  sciences. 

The  history  of  religion,  on  its  side,  can  only  gain,  if  it  is 
largely  cultivated  by  men  who  show  a  lively  interest  in  religion, 
as  they  propose  to  devote  their  life  to  it,  and  the  greater  part  of 
whom  know  the  religious  sentiment  through  personal  experience. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  manifestations  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment in  the  past,  it  is  indispensable  that  one  to-day  should  be 
capable  himself  of  religious  emotion.  So,  in  order  to  write  the 
history  of  art,  it  is  necessary  to  have  taste  and  a  delicate  artistic 
sense..  Otherwise,  one  seizes  only  the  external  appearance  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  past ;  one  studies  from  without  the  form  of 
the  temple,  but  does  not  penetrate  its  recesses ;  one  does  not  suc- 
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oeed  in  putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  faithful,  who  found  in 
the  beliefs,  the  rites  or  the  practices  which  are  in  question  the 
satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  faculties  of  theology  are  not  solely  con- 
cerned with  making  scholars;  they  have,  above  all,  to  prepare 
miuisters  of  the  gospel.  Would  it  not  be  an  abandonment  of  the 
Christian  cause  to  extend  to  all  religions  the  privilege  of  a  study 
hitherto  devoted  exclusively  to  Christianity  ?  We  do  not  think 
so.  The  faculties  of  theology  have  for  their  mission  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  future  religious  leaders,  the  future  inspirers  of  the 
spiritual  life ;  that  is  their  true  and  holy  task,  one  much  greater 
and  finer  than  the  raising  by  hand  of  curates  of  any  sect  In 
order  to  lead  men  into  the  religious  and  moral  life,  it  is  well  to 
begin  by  learning  much  of  it  one's  self.  The  authority  which  the 
minister  of  religion  enjoys  is  so  much  the  greater  as  it  rests  upon 
a  serious  and  profound  study  of  the  human  soul  and  the  religious 
life.  Where  will  he  find  the  elements  of  this  study,  if  not  in  the 
history  of  religions  ? 

The  science  of  religions  will  teach  him  the  universality  of  reli- 
gion and  its  profoundly  human  character.  It  will  teach  him  to 
recognize,  under  temporary  and  infinitely  varied  forms,  the  per- 
manent needs  and  aspirations  of  religion  in  the  human  soiiL  It 
would  be  absurd  to  treat  as  impious  the  modem  believer  when  he 
celebrates  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  immeasurable  uni- 
verse unveiled  by  modem  science,  with  all  its  laws  and  its  infinite 
energy,  rather  than  limit  himself  to  repeating  the  beauties  of  the 
Biblical  creation  in  seven  days,  or  the  glorifications  of  the  Divine 
power  once  uttered  with  the  limited  horizon  of  the  Psalmists  or 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job.  In  the  same  way  it  would  be 
irrational  to  pretend  that  it  is  better  to  found  religion  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  Jewish  people  alone  rather  than  upon  the 
history  of  entire  humanity.  The  science  of  religion  not  only  fur- 
nishes the  ensemble  of  facts  upon  which  the  theologian  is  to  con- 
struct the  scientific  conception  of  religion ;  beyond  this  it  provides 
for  the  minister  of  the  church  the  most  solid  foundation  for  estab- 
lishing the  moral  and  social  necessity  of  religion  in  the  very  heart 
of  humanity. 

It  teaches  him  to  disengage  the  essential  characteristics,  the 
general  elements  of  all  religion,  those  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, are  found  everywhere,  and  which  are  the  most  important  to 
cultivate  in  believers.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  all  the  conclusions  which  the  history  of  religions  authorizes 
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in  these  matters,  but  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  some  of  them,  in 
order  to  show  their  value  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  Does 
not  the  religious  history  of  entire  humanity,  from  the  most  savage 
races  down  to  the  foremost  Christian  peoples  of  modem  times, 
prove  the  universality  of  the  feeling  of  the  powerlessness  of  man 
when  he  is  left  to  himself  ;  of  the  consciousness  of  his  dependence 
upon  a  superior  and  mysterious  power  whose  aid  he  seeks ;  of  his 
need  of  pardon,  and  of  his  intuition  of  the  life  after  death  ?  Do 
we  not  see  there  the  grand  picture  of  the  gradual  spiritualization 
of  belief  and  practice,  and  the  progpressive  evolution,  slow  and 
often  traversed  by  obstacles,  of  the  religious  life  of  humanity  ? 
Is  there  nothing  in  such  lessons,  and  is  their  value  for  contempo- 
rary religious  education  only  a  chimera  ? 

The  science  of  religions  is  a  great  teacher  of  toleration,  for  the 
same  reason  as  ecclesiastical  history,  and  even  more  so.  When 
one  sees  to-day  how  many  subjects  of  controversy  are  forgotten, 
the  solution  of  which  men  once  believed  inseparable  from  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  and  on  account  of  which  men  excommuni- 
cated, anathematized  and  exterminated  one  another,  we  learn  to 
tolerate  with  more  satisfaction  the  diversities  of  dogmatic  belief, 
or  of  ecclesiastical  practice.  How  much  more,  when  the  general 
history  of  religion  initiates  us  into  other  forms  of  the  religious 
life  of  humanity  and  teaches  us  to  recognize  truths,  moral  beau- 
ties, and  holy  and  pious  dispositions  among  those  even  whom 
Christians  formerly  disdained  under  the  name  of  ^^  heathen  " ! 
The  filial  piety  of  the  Confucians,  the  inexhaustible  charity  of  the 
Buddhists,  the  assurance  of  a  moral  retribution  in  the  future  life 
among  the  Egyptians,  —  do  not  these  afford  us  so  many  subjects 
of  edification  and,  in  various  respects,  so  many  motives  of  religious 
inspirations  ?  What  an  advantage  for  our  modern  society  it  will 
be  if  the  impartial  and  truly  scientific  study  of  the  religions  of 
the  past  should  inspire,  in  the  religious  leaders  of  the  present, 
respect  for  all  sincere  manifestations  of  the  pious  soul  and  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  every  effort  to  find  the  true  and  the 
good! 

We  shall  be  accused,  perhaps,  of  issuing  immediately  in  reli- 
gious indifferentism.  This  vast  tolerance,  this  recognition  of  the 
relative  value  of  all  religions  are,  for  many  Christians,  equivalent 
to  desertion  of  Christianity.  "  Since  all  religions  appear  to  you 
good,"  they  say,  "  you  will  no  longer  profess  any !  "  The  old 
leaven  of  Jewish  particularism  is  still  active  among  us,  and  the 
notion  of  the  jealous  God  still  stifles,  with  the  greater  part  of 
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Christians  of  the  more  ecclesiastical  tendency,  the  evangelical 
conception  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  makes  the  rain  to  fall 
upon  the  evil  and  upon  the  good,  and  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. There  are  many  Christians,  still,  who  divide  mankind  into 
two  groups:  on  one  side,  a  small  number  of  the  elect,  taheu 
from  Jews  and  Christians  only,  and  especially  from  the  church 
to  which  these  modem  sectaries  belong  themselves ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  immense  majority  of  men  who  have  passed  over  the 
earth,  the  innumerable  millions  of  human  beings  who  have  lived 
in  darkness  and  error,  far  from  the  revelation  in  a  little  corner  of 
Palestine,  and  who  are  eternally  lost.  If  this  is  Christianity,  if 
this  is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  then  the  science  of  religions  is  indeed 
the  radical  condemnation  of  this  monstrous  conception. 

But  if  Christianity  is  the  salvation  of  humanity,  its  regenera- 
tion through  a  new  ideal  of  justice,  purity  and  love,  through 
a  new  effusion  of  moral  energy  and  hope,  then,  wherever  in  the 
history  of  mankind  we  encounter  an  affirmation  of  the  same  jus- 
tice, a  similar  need  of  purity,  a  like  intuition  of  the  solidarity 
of  man,  a  kindred  recognition  of  the  supreme  beauty  of  love 
and  spiritual  communion,  a  like  effort  toward  moral  regenera- 
tion, a  similar  prayer  for  propitiation  or  pardon,  a  like  outpouring 
of  confidence  in  God,  a  similar  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
'  and  an  equal  hope  in  his  goodness,  —  we  can  and  we  ought,  as 
Christians,  to  feel  ourselves  in  communion  wfth  the  men  who  have 
confessed  these  sentiments,  and  should  recognize  in  them  our 
brothers,  more  or  less  developed,  more  or  less  instructed,  but  be- 
longing in  all  their  diverse  degrees  to  the  same  ideal  and  invis- 
ible community  of  children  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  This  is  not 
denying  Christianity  or  betraying  the  gospel ;  it  is  affirming  the 
universality  of  Christian  truth,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  fun- 
damental identity  of  this  religion  of  humanity  of  which  the  gospel 
of  Christ  is  for  us  the  highest  expression. 

Keligious  universalism,  and  I  should  add  in  this  connection. 
Christian  universalism,  —  this  is  what  the  science  of  religion 
teaches  modem  society.  Very  far  from  seeing  in  this  teaching  a 
danger  for  theologians  or  for  the  church,  I  see  there,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  gpreat  power  on  the  side  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  mod- 
ern times,  and  a  true  revelation  for  religious  thought.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  Christian  theism,  the  science  of  religion  teaches 
us  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  call  of  God  has  been 
addressed  to  man,  and  that  everywhere  man  ^as  responded  ac- 
cording to  his  degree  of  civilization  and  his  differing  aptitudes. 
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From  all  religions  there  is  thus  disengaged  a  sort  of  substratum 
which  constitutes  the  religion  which  is  broadly  and  universally 
human,  a  true  Catholicism  which,  more  faithful  to  its  gprand  ideal 
than  its  homonym  of  Rome,  embraces  in  one  immense  communion 
all  religious  souls  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  which,  from 
the  centre  of  all  the  ephemeral  forms  of  the  religious  life  in 
history,  affirms  itself  as  the  eternal  and  permanent  religion  of 
humanity,  of  which  one  may  say  in  truth,  that  God  is  there  *^  all 
in  aU." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  principal  lessons  which  the  science 
of  religion  has  for  the  theologians  and  the  churches.  They  are 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and 
evolution,  and  they  certainly  have  the  future  on  their  side.  For 
this  reason  we  claim  for  the  science  of  religion  a  recognized  place 
in  superior  education:  first,  for  the  instruction  of  the  future 
teachers  of  our  schools,  higher  and  lower,  for  our  future  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and*  men  of  letters  ;  then  for  the  theologians,  to 
give  a  new  life  to  their  science,  upon  a  basis  broader  and  more 
universally  known  ;  finally,  and  above  all,  for  the  religious  educa- 
tors and  leaders,  for  the  ministers  of  the  different  churches,  in 
order  that  their  ideal  of  religion  may  be  enlightened  and  purified, 
and  that  they  may  have  at  their  disposal  a  new  and  abundant 
source  of  religious  edification  to  meet  the  wants  of  modern  society. 

Jean  R^ville. 

EcoLE  DBS  Hautes  Etudes,  Pabis. 


A  POET  OF  HIS  CENTURY. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  twilight  of  the  lyric  gods  darkens  this^/t  de 
siecle^  yet  there  are  not  lacking  poets  who,  unafraid  of  their  en- 
vironment, chant  bravely  amid  the  dusk.  The  clear  morning  of 
the  epic  story-tellers,  and  the  high  noon  of  the  great  dramatists, 
are  past.  Literature  has  lost  its  unconscious  youth,  its  satisfac- 
tion in  dreams  and  myths.  Poetry  can  no  longer  dwell  apart  in 
her  little  upper  room,  seeing  the  world  only  in  the  reflections  of 
an  enchanted  mirror.  For  as  soon  as  she  looked  out  of  that  win- 
dow which  is  called  science,  the  magic  glass  cracked  and  flew  into 
fragments. 

We  who  believe  that  our  lady  the  Muse  is  to  live  so  long  as 
people  need  a  few  ideal  comforts  in  this  world  of  prose  and  toil. 
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understand  very  well  that  she  must  do  something  to  save  herself 
if  she  woold  not,  floating  supine  with  the  stream,  arrive  at  the 
journey's  end  ^^  dead-pale,"  to  be  taken  up  and  commented  upon 
by  the  courteous  critic,  sure  of  her  beauty,  but  only  piously  hopeful 
as  to  her  salvation :  — 

Said  he,  "  She  has  a  lovely  faoe  ; 

God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace  I " 

But  let  us  not  fear.  Poetry  has  completed  her  avatar  as  the 
Lady  of  Shalott,  and,  despite  certain  misbelievers,  will  accompany 
with  her  song  the  march  of  scientific  discovery.  She  has  no 
more  than  a  passing  quarrel  with  modem  science,  and  this  slight 
dissension  may  be  examined  very  briefly.  The  chart  of  the  uni- 
verse at  present  before  the  gaze  of  Poetry  is,  compared  with  the 
cognitions  of  the  classic  or  the  renaissance  periods,  like  the  world- 
maps  after  and  before  the  voyages  of  Cristoforo  Colombo.  'T  is 
easy  to  imagine  a  poet,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  com- 
plaining, '^  What  are  we  to  do  now  that  this  prosaic  Genoese  has 
cleared  up  the  shadowy  arcana  of  the  great  Dark  Sea?  This  fel- 
low with  his  discoveries  has  destroyed  a  hemisphere  of  imposing 
and  invaluable  mysteries.  Where  be  now  our  mermen  and  sea- 
monsters,  our  Earthly  Paradise,  and  before  it  the  whirlpool  where 
the  ship  of  Ulysses,  having  thrice  turned  upon  itself,  went  down 
in  the  abyss  ?  In  giving  a  new  continent  to  geography  and  to 
trade,  this  Colombo  has  taken  violently  from  us  the  vast  Unknown, 
the  region  of  poetry." 

Surely  we  of  to-day,  in  talking  about  the  wrongs  done  by  science 
to  poetry,  are  quite  as  unreasonable  as  this  supposititious  com- 
plainant who  could  see  nothing  but  prose  ahead.  Every  century 
—  not  this  nineteenth  alone  —  has  its  distrustful  Jin  de  Steele. 
Therefore,  we  may  reassure  ourselves :  the  present  conditions,  de- 
plored as  fatal  to  poetry,  are  merely  those  of  a  period  of  new  and 
unassimilated  knowledge ;  poetry  stands  hushed  in  attention  as  it 
perceives,  studies,  and  possesses  itself  of  the  fresh  material  prof- 
fered to  it  by  science.  The  poets  are  men  who  have  not  lost  their 
birthright  of  wonder ;  when  they  are  no  longer  amazed  like  chil- 
dren, they  must  learn  to  marvel  as  men*  in  presence  of  infinity. 
The  poetic  gift  has  been  believed  often  to  include  the  prophetic ; 
less  strangely  inspired,  perhaps,  but  not  less  worthy  is  the  talent 
able  to  recognize  and  express,  clearly  and  without  hesitation,  the 
spirit  of  its  own  time.  This  is  the  distinction  of  Mr.  George 
Francis  Savage-Armstrong,  an  Irish  poet,  whose  remarkable  senti- 
ment and  art,  which  embody  high  and  original  thought,  will  have 
a  special  interest  for  the  readers  of  "  The  New  World." 
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From  tbe  outset,  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong  appears  to  have  had 
the  good  fortune  and  the  good  sense  to  understand  the  quality  and 
the  direction  of  his  poetid  gift.  Examining  the  various  volumes 
of  his  work,  —  the  early  poems  (just  now  revised  and  reprinted), 
the  souvenirs  of  his  own  country  and  of  travel,  the  dramatic  books, 
and  the  latest  volume  of  lyrics,  ^^  One  in  the  Infinite,"  —  we  find 
the  author  obedient  to  his  inspiration,  and  following  a  natural 
process  of  development.  His  mind  is,  above  all,  speculative  and 
analytic  ;  he  is  no  egoist,  except  in  so  far  as  his  individuality  may 
avail  to  interpret  that  of  others.  Nor  is  there  anything  skeptical 
or  morbid  in  his  views  ;  a  man  of  the  world,  he  has  neither  fear 
nor  shame  of  his  environment,  but,  instead,  the  courage  to  face 
the  facts,  moral  and  physical,  of  his  time,  finding  in  them  mys- 
tery indeed,  but  also  matter  for  hope  and  belief  greater  than  logic 
could  supply.  We  shall  not  hear  from  him  the  monotonous  hum 
of  ignorant  optimism,  any  more  than  the  angry  or  weak  cry  of 
pessimism.  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong  has  an  acute  and  serious  in- 
tellect, free  from  ascetic  weakness ;  his  imagination  is  quick  and 
expansive  ;  his  Celtic  fluency  has  been  moderated  by  highly  intel- 
ligent study  of  his  art ;  and  his  powers  are  well  trained  and  bal- 
anced. He  has  much  to  say  to  his  contemporaries,  and  his  sub- 
jects and  his  manner  are  in  harmony  with  the  interests  and  the 
tastes  of  the  present.  While  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong's  voice  is  the 
voice  of  Erin,  —  full  of  words,  and  not  soon  wearied,  —  it  is  dom- 
inated by  an  intellect  of  that  English  type  of  which  Mr.  John 
Addington  Symonds  is  an  eminent  representative.  Such  scholarly 
and  sensitive  Britons  have  a  nostalgia  for  the  South ;  they  adore 
Italy  and  Greece  with  a  passion  in  which  associations  of  history 
and  art  are  blended  with  delight  in  the  smiling  skies  and  lavish 
lands  of  the  citron  and  myrtle.  For  these  accomplished  visitors 
the  past  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  charm  of  the  present,  mingling 
with  it  in  an  incomparable  whole.  In  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong  the 
artistic  temperament  is  ruled,  but  not  narrowed  or  stiffened,  by  a 
peculiarly  strong  moral  and  religious  nature.  Let  it  be  emphati- 
cally noted  that  he  is  averse  to  all  sectarian  fashions  and  for- 
mulas ;  his  is  the  instinctive  and  reasonable  worship  of  a  healthful 
soul  and  brain. 

It  was  in  the  year  1869  that  a  volume  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, entitled,  "  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic,"  by  George  Francis 
Savage- Armstrong.  The  work  of  the  young  author  immediately 
made  an  excellent  impression  upon  English  reviewers,  who  rightly 
found  in  him  great  promise.    M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  a  letter,  gave 
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him  enviable  praise,  calling  him  ^^  a  poet  of  lively  and  grave  sen- 
sibility, almost  austere,  and  with  accents  of  tenderness.  .  .  .  The 
lyric  poem,  entitled,  '  Sundered  Friendship,'  has  shaken  many 
fibres  within  me.  What  thoughts !  what  shadings !  what  lines 
that  take  hold  upon  one  by  their  naturalness,  poetic  at  the  same 
time  by  their  imagery  and  by  the  truth  of  detail ! 

*  The  shadow,  crossing  o'er  the  gravel-walk 
Will  draw  thee  to  thy  window.' " 

Here,  as  usual,  the  g^at  French  critic  touched  the  keynote 
of  the  merits  of  his  subject.  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong  has  never 
neglected  facts  or  lost  himself  in  speculation  and  fantasy.  He 
produces  fine  results  by  visible  realities,  applied  in  illustration  of 
spiritual  ideas.  As  a  young  poet,  he  appeared  mature ;  some- 
thing less  than  impassioned,  but  sincerely  affectionate ;  already 
concerned  with  g^eat  problems,  and  this  in  no  overweening  tem- 
perv»but  by  natural  inclination,  and  with  the  seriousness  of  a  man 
who  intends  to  do  his  best  in  life.  Perhaps  this  early  direction 
of  his  thought  to  religious  themes  may  have  resulted  from  the  de- 
votion with  which  he  followed  in  spirit  the  brother  Edmund,  whose 
death,  at  the  outset  of  a  very  promising  literary  career,  remained 
a  constant  and  inspiring  grief  to  the  young  poet.  Although  we 
may  not  distinguish  in  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong's 
early  poems  those  which  have  been  recently  added,  we  have  his 
word  for  it  that  these  are  in  harmony  with  his  youthful  moods ; 
and  therefore  we  may  regard  the  volume  as  altogether  representa- 
tive. At  that  time  he  had  not  altogether  restrained  his  voice 
from  the  diffuse  lilt,  loose  in  accent,  of  Irish  poetry  ;  and  he  was 
not  a  little  in  debt  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  amazing  riches  of  metre 
and  rhyme.  He  had,  however,  a  wholesome  desire  for  discipline, 
and  the  strong  young  talent  was  evidently  training  its  forces.  It 
is  an  individual  voice  that  sounds  in  the  poem  so  much  praised 
by  Sainte-Beuve,  —  a  voice  of  a  young  psalmist  in  love  :  — 

Ah,  sitting  at  thy  side,  I  felt  that  God 
Slept  not,  nor  had  forgot  us  in  disdain  I 

Mr.  Savage-Armstrong's  intelligent  study  of  rhyme  and  accent 
is  apparent  in  the  remarkable  triptych  of  the  three  ^' False 
Christs,"  where  without  actual  adherence  to  the  canon  of  the 
chant  royal^  he  has  been  able  to  preserve  the  stiff  Byzantine  ma- 
jesty of  that  most  exacting  verse-form.  Had  this  first  volume 
contained  no  love-song  without  its  philosophy,  there  would  have 
been  cause  to  suspect  that  the  author  might  be  an  ascetic  spirit 
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likely  to  miss  the  richest  sun-ripened  side  of  life's  apple.  In  the 
poem  just  cited,  however,  the  reflections  were  not  beyond  his 
years  ;  and  in  *^  The  Dance,"  the  duet  of  Him  and  Her,  rapturous 
with  the  cymbals  and  violins,  sways  to  the  waltz-tune  of  Metra  or 
Strauss,  until  the  music  breaks  sharply  off  in  silence.  Evidently 
this  young  poet  had  no  vocation  for  a  cell  in  the  Thebaid,  nor  was 
his  religion  the  result  of  ansemia  ;  but  he  was  already  concerned 
with  the  sorrows  of  existence  and  its  veiled  future,  — 

The  sweet  pathetic  life  close  hedged  aboat 
With  barriers  dark  hiding  the  far  Unknown,  — 

and  he  laments  for  a  Lost  God,  the  venerable  benign  image  — 
such  as  looks  down  from  antique  Italian  altar-pieces  —  that  his 

childhood  knew. 

God  lives  —  but,  O  Unfathomable, 
What  shape  or  soul  or  thought  is  thine  ? 

We  may  recognize  in  this  poem  the  germ  of  the  patient  and 
elaborate  meditations  in  the  author's  latest  volume  and  fullest  ex- 
pression. To  lose  conventional  forms,  yet  to  preserve  and  confirm 
faith,  appears  to  be  his  constant  endeavor ;  and  this  is  apparent  in 
the  varied  lyrics,  aesthetic,  affectionate  or  boldly  imaginative,  of 
the  book  with  which  he  first  faced  the  public. 

His  second,  dramatic  period  began  with  "  Ugone,"  which  is  the 
least  successful  of  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong's  works.  It  is  tentative, 
diffuse,  nondescript,  and  rather  spasmodic ;  although,  like  all  his 
verse,  it  shows  capabilities  far  beyond  the  common.  An  Italian 
tragedy  which  is  neither  suited  to  the  theatre,  nor  characteristic  of 
Italy,  is  at  least  ill-defined,  although  many  excellent  dramas  are 
written  simply  for  the  study.  But  in  this  sub-dramatic,  psycho- 
logical work  the  characters,  against  a  background  of  Italian 
scenery,  assume  the  color  of  Italy  as  viewed  by  the  cultivated 
British  tourist.  This  sort  of  observer,  though  full  of  literary  and 
aesthetic  appreciations,  retains  prejudices  which  depict  Italians,  all 
of  one  piece,  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Spartivento,  as  a  curious 
mingling  of  the  Machiavellian  craft  of  the  Renaissance  despots 
with  the  manners  of  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni.  In  point  of  fact, 
a  Maine  man  and  a  Cuban  are  not  more  unlike  than  a  Lombard 
and  a  Calabrian  ;  from  racial  and  historic  causes  readily  under- 
stood, nowhere  else  are  neighboring  districts  so  clearly  divided  by 
dialect  and  customs,  while  united  in  national  sentiment,  as  in  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  the  errors  of  form  and  of  localization  in  ^^  Ugone," 
it  still  has  value  as  a  document  in  the  author's  close  analysis  of 
human  nature  ;  and  it  contains  many  beautiful  passages. 
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Other  volumes  of  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong's  verse,  worthy  of  ex- 
tended notice,  must  here  be  passed  in  very  rapid  review.  Three 
books,  "Stories  of  Wieklow,"  "A  Ghirland  from  Greece,"  and 
"  Mephistopheles  in  Broadcloth,"  were  of  later  date  than  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Israel,"  —  a  group  of  three  dramas  requiring  fuller 
comment.  The  narratives  of  the  Irish  region  of  Wicklow  have 
much  poetic  merit,  together  with  a  quality  that  to-day  seems  a 
trifle  old-fashioned.  They  are,  however,  picturesque  and  thought- 
ful verses.  Still  better  is  the  volume  upon  themes  of  Grreek 
patriotism,  scenery,  and  legends,  with  its  high  intellectuality  and 
generous  enthusiasms.  Mephisto  appears  in  a  black  and  red 
volume,  as  a  satirist  of  British  personages  and  institutions  of  the 
year  1888. 

In  the  Israelitish  trilogy,  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  has  classified 
and  confirmed  his  dramatic  ideals.  "  The  Tragedy  of  Israel "  is 
not,  indeed,  intended  for  the  stage ;  it  is,  instead,  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  three  successive  kings,  the  protagonists,  studied  under  the 
guidance  of  modem  theories  of  heredity  and  psychological  analysis. 
Strict  adherence  to  the  color  of  the  time  and  place  is  not  a  law  of 
their  design ;  while  the  author  evokes  these  ancient  spirits,  his 
thought  is  of  his  own  century.  The  hero  of  each  of  the  trage- 
dies is  always  prominent ;  the  other  figures  are  subordinated  to 
him,  with  excellent  art,  while  he  stands  forth  as  a  tjrpe  of  human 
character.  In  this  subjective  and  universal  treatment  of  his  per- 
sonages lie  the  relative  strength  and  weakness  of  Mr.  Savage- 
Armstrong's  work.  Although  it  is  possible  to  question  the  dra- 
matic propriety  of  some  of  his  methods  of  humanizing  the  severe 
images  of  Hebraic  history,  he  certainly  has  known  how  to  revive 
them,  breathing  into  them  the  spirit  of  to-day,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  could  have  had  little  prescience ! 

Saul,  the  great,  troubled,  royal  rebel,  is  the  hero  of  the  first 
book  of  the  trilogy,  which  opens  with  a  chorus  of  the  people. 
Since  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  has  elsewhere  acknowledged  his  debt 
to  Mr.  Swinburne,  there  is  no  need  of  criticising  the  imitative 
rhythm  and  idiom,  conspicuous  in  the  lyric  choruses,  slighter  and 
quite  allowable  in  the  blank  verse.  Bather  we  may  recall  the 
just  remark  of  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  as  to  the  Hebraic 
tonality  of  the  "Atalanta"  choruses,  and  recognize  the  almost 
inevitability  of  the  adoption,  in  a  drama  of  Jewish  history,  of 
these  modes.  "  Saul "  and  its  companion  tragedies  are  modeled 
in  a  free  imitation  of  the  Greek  drama.  With  the  modem  theatre, 
they  have  nothing  to  do ;  their  intention  is  entirely  moral  and 
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spiritual.  Except  for  some  verbal  diffuseness  and  certain  in- 
stances of  metrical  redundance,  there  is  no  special  reason  to  find 
fault  with  the  design  or  execution  of  these  poems.  They  are 
vigorous,  original,  highly  imaginative ;  meaning  and  characteriza- 
tion were  the  object  of  the  author's  chief  attention.  Mr.  Savage- 
Armstrong's  Saul  is  a  man  in  advance  of  his  century,  aggressive, 
impatient  of  traditions,  a  proto-martyr  of  the  malady  of  thought. 
In  reply  to  the  touching  hymn  of  the  captives,  — 

He  is  just,  he  is  good,  we  who  judge  are  but  wind  : 
With  death  pain  dieth,  new  life  the  soul  lighteth, 
All  ill  is  but  ill  to  the  soul  here  blind,  — 

his  searching  spirit  answers  :  — 

So  think  ye  ?    It  is  well,  and  sucks  the  sting 
Out  of  the  flesh.    What  if  ye  wake  and  find 
The  soul  in  deeper  darkness,  keener  pain  ? 
What  if  this  painful  life  the  sweetest  is 
Of  all  He  yieldeth  of  His  lavish  hurt  ? 
Or  what  if,  missing  happiness  in  this, 
Ye  miss  all  opportunity  of  joy 
Time  granteth,  finding  neither  hope  again 
Nor  any  flicker  of  life  itself  ? 

In  each  section  of  the  trilogy  a  king  and  a  prophet  are  con- 
trasted. Here  it  is  Samuel,  who  is  the  representative  of  estab- 
lished religion,  wise  but  conservative,  and  opposed  to  liberty  of 
speculation.     His  rebuke  to  Saul  is  fine :  — 

Before  thou  wast,  or  the  Earth,  mother  of  thee,  — 
Thoa  grain  of  dust  in  deserts  of  thick  sand,  — 
There  rose  the  rebel  Satan,  prince  of  the  air, 
To  pluck  Him  from  his  seat.  .  .  . 

...  Ye  are  but  fools 
Confusing  Pain  with  Evil,  Virtue's  self 
With  Ease,  and  God  with  Man,  and  have  no  tongue 
For  naming,  and  no  skill  to  crown  with  names 
Seeming  antagonisms  of  mortal  thought 
In  His  that  made  you  reconcilable 
From  unbegun  to  uncouoluding  Time. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  the  deity  from  whom  Saul  revolted 
was  the  jealous  God  of  Israel ;  and  that  in  this  very  rebellion  is 
implied  the  longing  tor  the  justice  and  mercy  of  later  revelation. 
Passing  rapidly  through  the  pages,  we  may  note  the  solemn  mono- 
logue of  Samuel,  who  prays  God  to  enlighten  the  king,  not  to 

leave  him 

To  judge  Thee  ill  by  ill  not  bom  of  Thee. 

The  contrast  is  beautiful  of  Saul's  dream  and  David's  song  of 
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the  Messiah ;  and  even  at  a  higher  pitch  is  the  vision  of  the  world 
redeemed,  which  rejoices  the  last  moments  of  the  prophet.  In 
lighter  passages  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  displays  poetic  warmth 
and  effectiveness.  But  the  theme  of  this  book  is  the  pathology  of 
the  melancholia  of  King  Saul,  sadly  isolated  among  his  people, 
subdued  to  the  unquestioning  worship  of  the  God  of  Moses  the 

law-giver. 

How  will  ihej  write,  how  speak  of  my  yexed  years 

Hereafter.  .  .  .  Will  they  say 

His  heart  was  valiant  in  unwonted  war, 

And  thongh  more  fierce  his  pain,  and  heavier 

The  hurthen  of  his  curse  than  oft  men  hare. 

He  sent  hb  sword  not  home  into  the  sheath. 

Nor  swerved  from  hattle  ;  hut  with  steadfast  face 

Fronting  his  torment,  to  the  last  dark  hour. 

Endured  ?  .  .  .  Nay,  who  hath  loved 

Israel  as  I  ?    Can  ever  fall  the  fruit 

Of  promise,  and  this  people  sorely  crossed. 

Mightiest  of  tribes,  arise  and  sway  the  world. 

If  evermore  He  strike  them  through  their  kings. 

Thwarting,  undoing  ?  .  .  . 

Their  tyranny  above  all  tyranny 

Toppletb,  with  terror  overwhelming  the  duped  world. 

Who  stand  and  cry,  We  know  the  secret  ways 

Of  the  Ineffable  Will,  and  through  our  lips 

He  speaketh  who  hath  framed  the  mystic  soul ; 

And  this  and  this  He  sayeth  ;  and  this  do, 

Or  ye  shall  crumble  in  his  fires  ;  and  this 

Leave  undone,  and  the  immeasurable  years 

Immeasurable  torments  shall  renew. 

The  pity  of  the  case  of  Saul  is  heightened  by  the  great  affec- 
tion inspired  by  him  in  other  persons  of  the  drama.  The  scene 
of  David's  consolation  of  Saul  is  tender  and  lyric.  Mr.  Savage- 
Armstrong's  young  psalmist  is  imaginative,  holding  the  pure  be- 
liefs learned  in  the  lonely  sheep  pastures,  and  his  faith  easily  sets 
itself  to  music  :  — 

His  face  was  like  the  golden  light  on  sheaves 

AU  gold  amid  the  harvest  good. 
Who  came  to  me  below  the  terebinth  leaves 

Where  my  tent  stood.  .  ,  . 
But  like  the  mom  he  came,  with  shining  feet, 

And  where  the  rivulets  wind  apart, 
Sate  down,  and  drew  me  'mid  the  grasses  sweet, 

Near  to  his  heart. 
And  laid  his  arm  about  my  neck,  and  told 

In  many  a  soft  and  mellow  word 
Of  bliss,  of  life  the  glimmering  worlds  enfold  — 
My  Christ  and  Lord  I 
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This  is  a  dramatic  conception  quite  different  from  the  mono, 
logue  in  which  Browning's  David  relates  the  rapture  of  intellect 
and  faith  with  which  he  heals  the  despair  of  Saul.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  need  to  compare  the  relative  verity  of  the  two  personations : 
one  brings  to  the  distressed  monarch  the  coolness  of 

...  a  little  cloud, 
That  yields  a  one-hour  shadow,  and  no  more, 
And  earth  and  heaven  are  as  a  yelling  fire 
Around  me  and  above  me  ; 

the  other,  running  rapidly  through  the  arguments  of  nature,  set 
to  music  loved  by  the  sheep  and  the  quail  and  the  jerboa ;  the 
"  help-tune  of  our  reapers  "  and  their  wine-song ;  of  glory  and  of 
fame  after  death,  chanted  by  reeds  grazing  the  papyrus  of  history, 
up  to  the  superb  conclusion  of  ineffable  law  and  of  love,  —  attested 
by  sorrow,  — 

Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?    So  wouldst  thou,  so  wilt  thou  I 

Certainly  the  design  of  Mr,  Savage-Armstrong's  tragedy  re- 
quired that  all  other  figures  should  be  kept  subordinate  to  the 
magnificent  dark  image  of  King  Saul.  Finally,  the  tormented  soul 
set  free,  a  dialogue  of  the  people  with  their  chosen  king,  David, 
ends  the  drama  in  a  chord  of  grave  hopefulness. 

If  Saul  was  ruined  by  violent  and  rash  revolt,  David  falls  into 
a  subtler  snare  of  the  malady  of  the  mind ;  for  this  thesis  is  as 
plainly  wrought  out  in  "  The  Tragedy  of  Israel "  as  in  a  play  of 
iBschylus  or  a  social  romance  of  M.  Zola.  The  enemy  of  King 
David  is  his  uncontrollable  imagination.     He  affirms :  — 

My  life  hath  heen  a  splendor  and  a  vision.  .  .  . 
A  lone  child  shepherding  my  father's  flocks, 
I  gazed  into  the  golden-fringed  clouds.  .  .  . 
Subtly  hath  imagination  woven 
Vision  with  truth  confused  ;  the  thing  which  is 
With  that  which  is  not,  blending ;  the  mind's  realm 
Peopling  the  actual  with  phantasmal  shapes 
And  mingling  its  wild  glory  with  the  world's. 

To  this  undisciplined  artist  soul,  grave  interests,  even  involving 
life,  seemed  no  more  imperative  than  the  change  or  the  canceling 
of  a  note  of  music  or  a  rhyme.  As  the  prophet  Samuel  mourned 
for  the  unique  and  fatal  pride  of  Saul,  so  Nathan  the  prophet 
wails  for  the  poet-king,  set  apart  in  a  delusive  cloud  of  fantasy. 
The  king  asserts,  with  stronger  emphasis,  — 

My  life  hath  been  a  passion  and  a  storm  ; 
and  the  seer  can  only  respond,  ^^  Woe,  woe  I  "    For  this  man  is 
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lost  by  selfishness,  enlightened  and  not  altogether  base.  The 
ideality  with  which  Mr.  Savage- ArmstFong  has  filled  the  person- 
ality of  David  raises  his  love  for  Bathsheba  to  a  tragic  level ;  and 
the  same  imaginativeness  gives  to  the  king  ^^  viewless  wings  at 
ankle,"  as  he  dies  in  a  rapture  of  hope,  pathetically  broken  by  his 
"  babbling  o'  green  fields  "  and  sheep-cotes. 

Last  of  the  tragic  succession  is  Solomon  the  viveur  of  his  cen- 
tury, wise  in  the  human  document,  experimentalist  throughout  the 
range  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  He  arrived  finally  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  is  vanity ;  but  certainly  he  was  very  well  amused  on 
the  way  to  the  moral  of  his  fable !  Even  more  than  his  predeces- 
sors, King  Solomon  invites  modem  treatment  in  his  biography. 
For  he  not  only  possessed  riches  and  spent  them,  imagined  and 
procured  for  himself  every  pleasure,  but  also  recorded  and  ana- 
lyzed everything  in  the  critical  spirit  of  ennui.  He  got  him  men- 
singers  and  women-singers,  and  —  like  other  amateur  managers  of 
grand  opera  —  lost  by  the  speculation;  he  instituted  festivab, 
declared  wars,  and  sunned  himself  in  the  brilliant  influence  of  the 
intellect  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  that  magnificent  precieuse^  with 
her  clever  questions  and  flattering  homage.  This  royal  image  can 
easily  be  penetrated  with  the  modern  spirit  which  suited  the  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong.  Perhaps  no  scene  of  the  trilogy 
is  more  sensitively  imagined  than  that  in  which  the  intellects  of 
Solomon  and  of  Balkis  are  contrasted.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  is 
wholly  feminine,  dreading  contact  with  evil,  impelled  by  a  half- 
afraid  curiosity,  restrained  by  the  woman's  need  to  preserve  her 
ideals.  Solomon,  instead,  will  search  and  examine  everything, 
will  prove  evil  and  good,  for  to  him  knowledge  is  the  chief  attain- 
ment :  — 

I  will  dare  all, 
And  touch  man's  utmost  bourn  before  I  die. 

His  ambition  is  that  of  the  explorer ;  he  is  a  spiritual  Ulysses, 
far-sailing,  viewer  of  the  world.  To  this  strong  man  all  scars 
shall  be  honorable  records  of  battle ;  but  the  woman  from  Sheba 
knows  that,  were  her  hands  once  stained,  no  perfumes  of  Arabia 
could  sweeten  them.  King  Solomon  is  also  the  modern  liberal  in 
religious  matters ;  he  comprehends  that  God  sends  the  sun  and  the 
rain  upon  all  nations.  The  sectarianism  of  his  friend  Chalcol 
dbturbs  him  profoundly  :  — 

I  say,  if  He  be  such,  and  we,  but  we, 
Bom  of  one  father,  of  the  whole  wide  ei^th 
Seeking,  may  find  him  —  Javah,  Israel's  Grod — 
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Then  seems  the  world  to  me  a  shaft  mis-sped. 
.  .  .  Camiot  ye  for  once  the  narrowing  bands 
Of  custom  break,  and  dwell  a  little  hour 
Nearer  the  Gentile's  breast  ? 

In  a  tremendous  vision  of  a  world  without  law,  the  prophet 
Nathan  corrects  the  too  wide  tolerance  of  the  king,  as  he  had  re- 
buked the  poetic  license  of  David,  and  Samuel  reproved  the  over- 
boldness  of  Saul.  In  a  soliloquy  by  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea 
the  king  reviews  his  past :  — 

I  know  the  best  and  worst ; 
And  the  true  honor  and  the  infinite  time 
Gape  like  a  chasm. 

This  large  utterance  of  despair  is  succeeded  by  a  startling  pic- 
ture of  the  mind  ruined  and  haunted  by  evil  cognitions  and 
imaginings.    Solomon  arraigns  his  chosen  teacher.  Experience :  — 

Who  grows 

Better  by  living,  gentler,  tenderer,  .  .  . 

In  conscience  liyelier,  in  aspiration 

More  skyward  ?    No  one. 

It  would  be,  however,  a  very  gprave  error  to  confound  these  the- 
ories of  the  disillusioned  and  broken  spirit  of  Solomon  with  the 
views  really  held  by  the  author.  Before  closing  this  book,  we 
hear  the  music  —  like  one  of  Handel's  tenderly  scored  heroic 
el^es  —  of  the  funeral  march  of  Hadad.  Then  from  the  un- 
nerved hand  of  Solomon  the  sceptre  falls  to  Rehoboam ;  for  the 
wearied  royal  student  of  life,  ^^  death  is  a  sight  so  stale  "  that  he 
would  have  no  tears  or  lamentations.  To  him,  tranquillity  seems 
the  least  of  evils;  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  a  veil  before 
truth's  face ;  his  learning  has  given  him  no  assurance 

of  the  unseen  cause 
Or  mind,  or  will,  or  essence. 

Sin,  he  knows,  is  often  only  the  breaking  of  man's  self-made  laws. 
Nature,  with  her  forces  and  her  flaws,  has  warred  within  him ;  his 
will  has  failed  to  rule  his  acts ;  the  love  of  his  friends  will  not 
long  survive  him,  —  and  so  in  darkness  departs  this  last  and  sad- 
dest of  the  three  kings.  The  chorus,  catching  his  mortal  terror, 
cry  out  for  an  end  of  life :  — 

For  we  have  seen  the  whole  fair  heritage 

Our  fathers  fashioned  us,  like  smoke  in  air 

Melted,  and  IsraeFs  utmost  majesty 

Swept  down  the  giddy  shore  of  Time's  remorseless  sea. 

It  is  indeed  no  small  glory  for  Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  to  have 
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been  able  to  depict  this  awful  tragedy  with  steady  power,  and  in 
a  manner  which,  if  not  entirely  supported  by  history,  has  yet  the 
value  of  lively  significance  to  present  civilization. 

In  his  cycle  of  lyrics,  "  One  in  the  Infinite,"  the  identity  of  this 
eminent  poet  can  be  appreciated  as  it  emerges  from  the  dramatic 
masks  behind  which  it  spoke  in  the  tragedies.  We  will  permit  the 
author's  own  voice  to  be  heard,  with  but  little  comment.  First, 
however,  we  must  recognize  the  mature  and  adequate  art  to  which 
he  has  attained  through  the  energetic  and  untiring  self-discipline 
•evident  throughout  the  course  of  his  former  works.  He  returns 
to  his  first  mode,  the  lyric,  but  greatly  enriched  and  vitalized  by 
his  dramatic  studies.  Now,  intention  and  workmanship  are  well 
paired ;  nothing  hinders  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  most  sincere 
and  sane  among  contemporary  poets.  This  volume  represents, 
with  great  variety  and  charm  of  metre  and  of  imagery,  three  stages 
of  the  progress  of  a  soul :  intellectual  despondency,  materialistic 
experiment  and  the  resurgence  of  faith  which  leads  to  lasting 
peace.  At  first,  the  young  spirit  sees  its  childhood's  faith  shad- 
owed by  the  phenomena  of  death,  and  also  of  life.  The  church  is 
no  longer  for  it  an  ark  of  repose,  for  human  tyranny  and  greed 
have  confused  the  pure  religion  of  Christ.  This  is  expressed  in 
the  quatrain  "  Desolation  : "  — 

O  Arm  withdrawn  into  the  thick  black  night, 

O  loving  Face  I  find  not  any  more, 
How  desolate,  how  void  of  life  and  light 

Te  have  left  me  who  in  vain  your  help  implore  I 

But  not  Mohammed's  wild  cry  in  the  desert,  nor  the  lethal  invi- 
tation of  Buddha,  can  claim  this  man  for  their  worshiper.  He 
finds  no  saving  grace  in  poverty  and  dirt ;  he  fails  to  perceive  the 
logic  of  total  renunciation  of  human  nature  and  of  the  world :  — 

1. 
Sakya-mnni,  Gantama  Buddha,  what  dost  thou  proffer  of  hope  or  of  mirth  ? 
**  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  "  from  the  sorrow,  passion,  and  terror  and  mad- 
ness of  earthy? 
What  is  thy  gospel,  O  prophet  of  India  ?    What  hast  thou  left  to  me,  child  of 

•   the  sun  ? 
What  is  the  balm  for  my  pain  thou  hast  promised  me  ?    What  is  the  crown 
when  the  race  has  been  won  ? 

2. 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "    Thou  hast  answered  it,  —  "  Labor  not  ever, 

but  beg  for  thy  bread  ; 
Live  as  a  Mendicant ;  marry  not ;  mortify  flesh  ;  let  a  life  of  Nirvana  be  led. 
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So  shalt  thou  find  in  the  death  of  thy  passions,  growth  of  thy  spirit,  composure 

and  rest, 
Passing  through  indolent  days  of  humanity  on  to  intangible  joys  of  the  blest." 

3. 
Sakya-mnni,  Gautama  Buddha,  bending  I  heed  thee,  but  find  in  thy  law 
Something  that  baffles  me,  doubtful  consistency,  —  Lo,  in  the  weft  of  thy  wis- 
dom a  flaw  !  .  .  . 
Look  to  it,  Gautama  !  . . .  Sakya-muni,  sweet  is  the  bulbul,  but  hollow  her  egg. 
How  shall  thy  gospel  suffice  for  the  Many  ?  —  If  all  men  are  Beggars,  from 
whom  shall  men  beg  ? 

The  terrible  waste  of  metempsychosis  appears  to  the  poet  con- 
trary to  divine  economy  and  to  human  instinct,  and  Karma  an 
unlovely  pilgrimage  through  forms 

of  vole  or  vulture,  fox  or  ape, 
To  fade  at  last  unconscious  into  Him,  .  .  . 
Life  without  Action,  Thought  a  yapor  dim. 
And  Bliss  that  shall  not  hear,  or  feel,  or  see. 

Conscious  individuality,  so  hardly  won,  is  too  precious  to  be 
lost  in  the  universal  life  of  flower  and  leaf ;  pantheism  seems 

Poorer  than  the  poorest  life  that  creeps 
On  the  hither  side  of  Death. 

The  poet  is  too  self-respecting  to  unite  in  the  specious  aspiration 
to  "  join  the  choir  invisible,"  to  die  for  the  good  of  the  abstract 
race, — 

Only  that  man  may  live,  though  to  each  man  life  be  denied. 

Rather,  he  turns  to  the  mandate  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  of 
the  neighbor,  with  the  promise  of  the  eternal  mansions ;  for  the 
abnegation  of  self  for  sake  of  a  far-off  consummate  flower  of  man- 
kind is  like 

A  faith  in  the  death  of  the  soul  and  a  worship  of  Man  as  God. 

Speculation,  and  Science  loveless,  with  her  "  word  of  ice,"  false 
analogies,  which 

May  misinterpret  Nature's  word. 

Transform  her  light  as  through  a  prism. 

Present  her  image  warped  and  blurred, 
Their  work  a  wild  empiricism, 

the  powerlessness  of  human  love  to  protect  its  own,  the  eternal 
enigma  of  the  universe,  trouble  more  and  more  the  soul  that 
searches.  Despair  and  apathy,  like  a  chill  fog,  surround  this 
atom  which  feels  itself  alone  in  the  infinite.  Natural  and  dra- 
matic is  the  recourse  to  materialism,  which  forms  the  theme  of  the 
second  part  of  the  volume.  Let  us  gather  roses  while  we  may, 
since  there  was  a  philosopher  who 
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Found  a  star  and  gare  the  star  his  name 

And  died; 
And  still  the  heavens  roll  on,  and  still  the  same 

Abide. 

Self  only  is  certain ;  let  us  then  live  for  self,  —  though  the  loss 

of  it  were  indeed  smalL     Mr.  Savage-Armstrong  has  made  a 

series  of  extraordinary  studies  of  egoism,  in  its  forms  more  or 

less  refined :  — 

1. 

Philanthropist,  reformer,  martyr,  saint,  — 

Let  whoso  will  attempt  the  joyless  r61es, 
Beneath  the  world's  hage  burthen  stoop  and  faint. 

Dash  a  vain  life  against  the  reefs  and  shoals ; 
Poor  dopes,  true  Good  for  fiotive  Better  giving, 

On  worthless  ingrates  lavish  fruitless  care, 
LfOse  all  the  slender  bliss  of  life  in  living, 

Mesh  up  the  liquid  seas  and  beat  the  air  I 

2. 
If  they  in  following  their  folly's  bent 

Have  their  reward,  their  madness  who  would  rein  ? 
I,  fall'n  from  barren  heights,  have  found  content, 

And  in  my  bowery  pleasaunoe  will  remain, 
All  woes  of  others  from  my  ken  concealing. 

All  riches  gathering  in  from  every  clime. 
To  alien  sorrow  deadening  every  feeling, 

Making  the  best  of  earth,  the  most  of  time. 

Law,  to  the  lawless,  yet  appears  a  useful  safeguard :  — 

Believing  nothing,  €rod  a  dream 

By  ruthless  Beason  shown, 
No  sanction  left  on  Good  to  beam, 

No  ban  on  Evil  thrown, 
Grood,  Evil,  but  as  cards  a  hand 

May  shift  to  pass  the  time, — 
How  stablish  Older  in  the  land. 

How  bar  the  world  from  Crime  ? 

A  fool  must  be  the  hero  who  saves  life :  — 

What  is  the  boon  of  his  boasted  humanity  ? 

Only  to  rivet  a  wretch  to  his  chain. 
Double  the  days  of  a  vision  of  vanity. 

Quicken  the  fires  of  a  furnace  of  pain. 

Here  the  modem  experimentalist,  coming  by  the  same  road,  ar- 
rives at  Solomon's  judgment,  that  all  is  vanity.  There  is  balm 
in  opiates,  there  is  the  final  quietus  of  suicide,  —  one  may  choose. 
Then  the  poet  repeats  in  newer  notes  the  solemn  warning  of 
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Nathan  the  prophet,  in  a  vision  of  a  godless  world.  Among  the 
vague  shapes  of  fear  and  distrust,  arise  the  throng  of  the  dead, 
who  silently  control  the  spirits  that  remain  embodied  on  earth. 
Because  love  is  deathless,  die  poet  calls  a  halt  on  the  fatal  march 
of  unf aith,  a  rally,  a  charge  through  the  darkness. 

The  first  notes  of  the  third  part  of  the  volume  are  detached 
and  tentative  as  the  cries  of  birds  before  the  daybreak ;  then  vari- 
ous motivi  of  the  earlier  sections  of  this  symphonic  poem  return, 
transposed  into  brilliant  keys,  richly  harmonized.  The  new  inspi- 
ration is  Hope :  — 

Dawn,  dawn,  o'er  all  the  pallid  peaks  of  snow, 
Bright  and  more  bright  the  kindling  sammits  glow, 
And  clear  and  sweet  the  gales  of  sunrise  blow. 
Look  up,  faint  soul,  and  brace  thyself  to  climb. 

Peak  upon  peak  with  beams  of  morning  kissed. 
Each  turned  a  spire  of  glittering  amethyst, 
Behold,  high-soaring  o'er  the  roseate  mist  I 
Look  up,  face  onward  toward  that  realm  sublime  I 

This  rapture  is  not  without  its  revulsions ;  Mr.  Savage- Armstrong 
is  too  genuinely  dramatic  a  poet  to  change  the  tonality  all  at 
once  and  entirely.  But  the  note  of  hope  is  everywhere  heard ;  if 
things  here  below  are  illusion  :  — 

Oh,  in  this  vortex  of  uncertainties 
Why  doubt  a  wise,  fair  purpose  guiding  all. 

And  choose,  'mid  many,  but  the  darkest  dream  ? 
If  all  the  mind  may  see,  or  deem  it  sees, 
Be  but  phantasmal,  past  life's  girdling  wall 
With  what  sweet  largess  may  not  Nature  teem  ? 

A  group  of  poems  mourns  the  lost  guide,  plainly  Robert  Brown- 
ing,— 

who  sung  before  us 
Charmed  our  reasons,  man  and  woman, 
Held  that  God  was  leaning  o'er  us, 
All  was  well  with  all  things  human. 

The  grief  of  the  younger  poet  for  the  leader  in  his  own  line  of 

thought  is  deep  and  sincere.     Perhaps  his  own  conception  of  the 

poetic  office  as  God's   minister  may  be  comprehended  in  these 

lines:  — 

1. 

Oh,  use  me  as  a  tree  of  the  wild  woods 
Wherethrough  Thy  breath  makes  music  in  all  moods. 

2. 

Oh,  use  me  as  a  wave  upon  the  sands 
That  murmurs  to  the  touches  of  Thy  hands. 
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I  craye  no  more  tbrongh  all  eternity 
Than  as  Thy  lute  to  be  or  cease  to  be. 

Although  the  ancient  creeds  may  not  suffice  the  modem  need, 
they  are  still  the  scattered  words  of  the  Church  Universal :  — 

Break  not  the  Black-Skin's  idol  in  blind  ire, 
And  in  the  market  let  the  Fakir  stand 
Offering  the  gnawing  son  his  wasted  hand, 

And  let  the  Magian  fan  his  mystic  fire, 

And  the  rude  Arab  to  the  dawn  suspire, 
Pressing  his  forehead  in  the  desert  sand. 

To  the  poet,  a  crowd  of  thoughts  continually  suggest  themselves 
for  comment  under  the  light  of  hope  ;  he  may  not  indeed  regain 
the  fairy-land  of  childhood,  but  he  has  before  him  an  illuminated 
field  for  action  :  — 

1. 

Oh,  having  gained  a  light  at  last 
That  shows  thy  space  of  life  and  earth 

So  good  to  live  in,  forward  cast 

Thy  hope  beyond  thy  narrower  girth 

Of  fancies,  lose  thy  haunting  care 
In  action,  rise  and  lay  thy  hand 

To  work  that  may  complete  the  purpose  fair 

And  rich  design  of  Nature  nobly  planned. 


And  sip  the  nectar  of  the  world. 

And  bear  its  sweets  to  sadder  doors  ; 

Set  thou  thy  sails,  too  idly  furled. 
And  search  the  wealth  of  all  its  shores  ; 

And  trust  thy  gladness  chimes  aright 

With  theirs  whom  Death  hath  rendered  free. 

Thy  peace  is  one  with  theirs,  and  thy  delight 

A  foretaste  of  a  fairer  bliss  to  be. 

The  volume  closes  in  a  mood  of  elevated  trustfulness :  — 

Oh,  with  what  light  this  fragile  mind  may  steer 

Through  the  thick  mists  its  dim  and  devious  way, 
I,  having  walked  with  Night  and  dwelt  with  Fear, 

One  truth  have  found,  one  steadfast  Voice  obey. 
I,  wafted  through  the  immeasurable  Deep, 

Know  not  to  what  far  Good  my  life  is  borne. 
Yet,  whether  on  my  way  I  wake  or  sleep, 

I  wander  not  amid  the  Vast  forlorn  ; 
He  guides,  whose  storms  that  o'er  the  midnight  sweep' 

Melt  in  the  scarlet  radiancies  of  mom. 
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This  rapid  and  slight  review  of  the  works  of  a  poet  sensitive, 
profound,  and  brilliant,  may  at  least  avail  to  attract  sympathetic 
readers  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  beautiful  verse  of  Mr. 
Savage-Armstrong,  and  with  his  extraordinary  powers  of  philo- 
sophic thought  and  dramatic  individualization. 

E.  Cavazza. 

Portland,  Maine. 


DIVINE  LOVE  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Love  may  be  said  to  be  the  last 
refuge  of  religious  belief.  I  use  the  word  "  belief  "  designedly,  as 
distinguished  from  "sentiment."  For  we  are  familiar  of  late 
years  with  the  claim  that  religion  may  be  maintained  as  a  sen- 
timeut,  without  ^ny  basis  of  belief.  It  is  said  that  there  are  cer- 
tain dispositions,  such  as  the  sense  of  dependence,  awe,  reverence, 
trust,  humility,  which  are  becoming  to  a  human  being  in  a  world 
like  this,  and  which  suffice  to  keep  him  in  the  way  of  the  higher 
life.  These  dispositions  are  undeniably  i-eligious,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  there  is  no  need  of  connecting  them  with 
any  religious  belief. 

These  dispositions,  or  sentiments,  however,  are  cherished  with 
reference  to  something.  They  are  the  attitude  of  the  feelings  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  things  in  which  we  find  ourselves  —  that  is, 
toward  some  reality  to  which  we  are  necessarily  related.  The  char- 
acter of  the  sentiments  must  depend  somewhat  upon  the  character 
of  this  reality.  Every  emotion  is  awakened  by  some  idea.  Rever- 
ence and  trust  are  possible  in  a  world  like  this,  but  we  can  con- 
ceive of  a  condition  of  things  so  out  of  joint  as  to  provoke  only 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  rebellion.  Indeed,  such  feelings  are 
undoubtedly  cherished  by  some  as  a  direct  result  of  their  estimate 
of  the  world  they  live  in.  To  have  religious  sentiments,  it  is 
necessary,  then,  to  have  some  religious  ideas,  some  intellectual  im- 
pression of  the  great  reality  to  which  we  stand  related.  With 
some  persons  it  may  seem  sufficient  to  let  this  impression  remain 
very  vague.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  man  shall  gain  in  intelligent 
apprehension  of  the  universe  of  which  he  forms  a  part ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  this  gain  of  knowledge  to  go  on  without  affecting 
the  sentiments  characterized  as  religious. 

The  change  has  already  taken  place.  The  idea  of  the  great 
reality  to  which  we  stand  related,  that  is,  the  idea  of  God,  the 
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foundation  of  all  religions  sentiment,  has  undergone  changes; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  them  here  in  detail.  Ideas  of  Grod's 
nature  as  limited  and  local,  ideas  of  his  character  as  changeable 
and  arbitrary,  have  gradually  faded  away  in  the  light  of  a  g^w- 
ing  intelligence,  until  sectarian  differences  are  fast  becoming 
eliminated,  and  there  seems  a  tendency  to  settle  down  upon  a  few 
doctrines  which  are  fundamental  and  essential.  We  all  belicTe, 
we  say,  in  God.  We  all  believe,  we  say,  in  his  love.  Here  all 
the  sects  agree.  We  cease  our  warfare  here.  Orthodox  and 
liberal,  conservative  and  radical,  are  willing  to  unite  in  this  one 
humanizing  doctrine.  *'  To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clingy  I 
know  that  God  is  good."  Through  whatever  long  train  of  evils 
the  world  may  have  reached  its  present  state,  however  dimly  we 
may  see  the  indications  of  a  future  blessed  destiny,  vast  as  are 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  God  beyond  the  scope  of  our  indi- 
vidual needs  and  desires,  the  great  body  of  religious  believers  rest 
securely  in  the  thought  of  a  Providence  which  is  carrying  on  all 
things  to  the  best  results.  Not  only  is  God  good  to  all,  we  say, 
but  good  to  each ;  for  there  can  be  no  aggregate  of  good  which 
is  not  made  up  of  good  in  the  elements.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  good  for  the  universe  which  is  not  apprehended  by  sen- 
tient beings  as  good.  There  can  be  no  principle  of  good  working 
out  a  final  result,  which  is  not  active  all  along  the  way. 

So  each  individual  believer  pursues  the  tenor  of  his  life  with 
the  thought  of  being  guided  and  sustained  by  an  Infinite  Love. 
The  thought  of  this  guidance  awakens  with  returning  conscious- 
ness in  the  morning,  and  ceases  only  with  its  close  at  night.  It 
is  a  stimulus  to  duly,  a  rebuke  to  sin,  a  comfort  in  sorrow,  an  un- 
failing fund  of  sympathy  in  the  dearth  of  human  companionship 
and  the  disappointment  of  life's  most  earnest  endeavors.  In  its 
immortal  keeping  rest  the  dead  who  were  dearer  than  life.  In 
the  bitterest  agony  and  the  failure  of  all  mortal  hope,  the  sufferer 
looks  up  from  his  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  cries,  ^'  O,  my 
Father,"  to  One  who  knows  and  can  save. 

In  our  best  moments,  and  in  our  familiar  surroundings,  we  be- 
lieve all  this.  Associating  with  kindred  believers,  reading  our 
favorite  literature,  listening  to  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  en- 
gaging in  public  and  private  devotion,  our  heart  and  mind  seem 
to  rest  with  intelligent  confidence  on  this  ultimate  foundation  of 
religious  faith.  But  if  the  believer  be  one  who  thinks  as  well  as 
feels,  his  reading  takes  a  wider  range.  He  follows  with  a  keen 
interest  the  advance  of  discovery  in  the  realms  of  nature  and  of 
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the  haman  mind.  He  keeps  up  an  intelligent  sympathy  with  the 
latest  oonclosions  in  science  and  philosophy,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  tone  of  thought  of  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  day.  He 
there  finds  another  aspect  of  the  universe  than  that  to  which  he 
is  accustomed.  Not  only  in  scientific  treatises,  but  also  in  works 
on  philosophical  or  ethic^  subjects,  he  observes  a  general  tendency 
to  discredit  any  such  conception  as  he  has  entertained  of  the 
Infinite  Source  of  Being.  Upon  a  common  assumption  of  assured 
knowledge,  and  with  an  apparent  freedom  from  all  prepossessions, 
these  writers  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  epithets  of  a  per- 
sonal character  can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  the  Controlling 
Principle  of  the  universe,  consistently  with  the  conclusions  of 
modem  philosophy.  It  seems  to  be  considered  impossible  that 
the  Power  which  moves  the  vast  system  of  things  can  concern 
itself  with  the  details  of  this  system.  The  man  is  looked  upon 
as  antiquated  in  his  notions  who  continues  to  think  of  God  in 
terms  derived  from  the  experiences  of  human  consciousness.  Be 
these  experiences  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  order,  these  terms  are 
equally  characterized  as  anthropomorphic  when  applied  to  the 
Deity,  and  ruled  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  rational  theism.  Ag- 
nosticism would  seem  unwilling  to  rest  in  the  negative  position 
that  we  cannot  know  Gtxi,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  we  do  know 
that  He  cannot  have  intelligence,  emotion,  or  will. 

The  religious  believer  is  thus  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  im- 
eertainty  and  distrust.  Knowing  how  many  superstitions  of  the 
past,  connected  with  the  religious  sentiment,  have  vanished  like 
the  mist  before  the  sunlight  of  truth,  while  the  burdens  of  life 
have  continued  to  be  borne  without  them,  he  questions  whether 
this  deepest  sentiment  of  all  may  not  also  be  but  a  favorite  illu- 
sion, to  be  yielded  to  the  advance  of  the  inevitable  reality.  May 
it  not  be,  henceforth,  that  the  world  is  to  move  on  to  its  unknown 
destinies,  regardless,  in  its  infinite  sweep,  of  the  transient  human 
yearnings  it  has  summoned  into  birth  ?  Good,  indeed,  in  its  ulti- 
mate results,  it  may  be,  for  the  fortunes  of  whatever  beings  may 
finally  survive,  but  neither  in  the  meantime  nor  in  the  end,  let  any 
conscious  being  delude  itself  with  the  sense  of  an  answering  In- 
finite Love^  which  it  fondly  deems  the  highest  good  of  all ! 

As  the  possible  necessity  of  such  a  conclusion  begins  to  steal 
upon  the  religious  thinker,  a  horror  of  great  darkness  seems  to 
dose  in  upon  him.  The  world,  hitherto  so  full  of  human  hopeful- 
ness, linked  to  the  past  by  so  many  memories  of  guidance,  and  to 
the  future  by  a  boundless  promise,  and  moving  on  from  stage  to 
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stage  under  the  eye  of  an  ever-present  Sympathy,  becomes  all  at 
once  a  vast  and  barren  mechanism,  fulfilling  its  results  with  an 
unvarying  precision,  but  knowing  nothing  of  the  toilers  on  its 
surface,  who  act  their  tragic  part  from  age  to  age,  and  then  drop 
into  endless  oblivion.  ^^Must  my  human  loves  and  hopes,'*  he 
asks,  ^^  thus  perish  as  if  they  had  not'  been  ?  Must  I  exchange 
my  former  faith  for  this  ?  Is  this  conclusion  demanded  by  a 
clear-eyed  and  rational  acceptance  of  the  present  facts  of  human 
knowledge  ?  " 

The  importance  of  this  question  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
For,  let  it  be  observed,  it  has  to  do  not  simply  with  arguments  for 
or  against  the  goodness  of  God,  in  view  of  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world ;  nor  with  the  possibility  of  a  revelation,  external  or 
internal,  by  which  the  character  of  God  may  be  known.  It  goes 
deeper  than  all  this.  It  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  religious 
belief.  We  have  to  meet  the  assumption  —  now  becoming  so 
prevalent  —  that  it  is  irrational,  in  the  light  of  modem  philoso- 
phy, to  hold  any  such  conception  of  the  Controlling  Principle  of 
the  universe  as  will  admit  of  the  attributes  of  intelligence  and 
love.  If  religion  implies  communion  between  the  human  and  the 
divine,  then  religion  is  impossible,  because  there  is  no  element  in 
the  divine,  with  which  it  is  possible  to  commune. 

To  show  that  I  have  not  stated  this  position  too  broadly,  I  need 
only  call  attention  to  those  statements  of  a  great  master  of  modem 
philosophy  in  which  he  predicts  the  future  of  religion.  In  his 
essay,  entitled  "  Religion ;  Retrospect  and  Prospect,"  Mr.  Spencer 
plainly  argues  that  as  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  past  to  drop 
gradually  the  lower  anthropomorphic  ideas  entertained  of  the 
Deity,  this  tendency  will  probably  continue,  until  even  the  higher 
and  more  abstract  anthropomorphic  ideas  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  conception  of  God,  and  He  will  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mys- 
terious and  infinite  Energy.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Spencer  infer 
this  as  a  tendency,  he  also  proceeds  expressly  to  prove  that  neither 
emotion,  intelligence,  nor  love  is  predicable  of  the  Divine  Being. 
He  says :  '^  The  conception  of  a  divinity  possessing  these  traits 
of  character  (ideas  and  emotions)  necessarily  continues  anthro- 
pomorphic, not  only  in  the  sense  that  emotions  ascribed  are  like 
those  of  human  beings,  but  also  in  the  sense  that  they  form  parts 
of  a  consciousness,  which,  like  the  human  consciousness,  is  formed 
of  successive  states.  Such  a  conception  of  the  divine  conscious- 
ness is  irreconcilable  both  with  the  unchangeableness  and  the 
omniscience  otherwise  alleged.     For  a  consciousness  constituted  of 
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ideas  caused  by  objects  and  occurreuces  cannot  be  simultaneously 
occupied  with  all  objects  and  all  occurrences  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. 

^^  Like  difficulties  present  themselves  when  the  will  of  God  is 
spoken  of.  Will,  as  each  is  conscious  of  it,  presupposes  a  motive, 
a  prompting  desire  of  some  kind.  Moreover,  will,  as  implying  a 
prompting  desire,  connotes  some  end  contemplated  as  one  to  be 
achieved,  and  ceases  with  the  achievement  of  it ;  some  other  will, 
referring  to  some  other  end,  taking  its  place.  That  is  to  say,  will, 
like  emotion,  necessarily  supposes  a  series  of  states  of  conscious- 
ness. 

*'*'  It  is  the  same  with  the  ascription  of  intelligence.  Not  to 
dwell  on  the  seriality  and  limitation  implied  as  before,  we  may 
note  that  intelligence,  as  alone  conceivable  by  us,  presupposes 
existences  independent  of  it,  and  objective  to  it.  It  is  carried  on 
in  terms  of  changes  primarily  wrought  by  alien  activities,  —  the 
impressions  generated  by  things  beyond  consciousness,  and  the 
ideas  derived  from  such  impressions.  To  speak  of  an  intelligence 
which  exists  in  the  absence  of  all  such  alien  activities,  is  to  use  a 
meaningless  word.  These  and  other  difficulties,  some  of  which 
are  often  discussed  but  never  disposed  of,  must  force  men  hereafter 
to  drop  the  higher  anthropomorphic  characters  given  to  the  First 
Cause,  as  they  have  long  since  dropped  the  lowerJ*^ 

I  have  quoted  sufficiently  to  show  that  I  have  not  overstated 
the  position  we  are  called  upon  to  meet.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the 
philosophy  which  has  now  the  widest  influence  with  thoughtful 
people,  that  we  cannot  rationally  conceive  of  God  as  capable 
either  of  intelligence  or  love. 

My  object  now  is  to  examine  the  validity  of  this  claim.  Ad- 
mitting the  latest  established  truths  of  science  and  philosophy,  I 
desire  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  teaching  which  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  intelligence  and  love  to  the  Controller  of  the  universe* 
I  shall  endeavor  to  meet  Mr.  Spencer's  arguments  by  showing 
.  that  the  tendency  which  he  describes  as  eliminating  human  attri- 
butes from  the  conception  of  Deity  has  been  rather  a  tendency 
more  and  more  to  discover  Eternal  Reason  in  the  universe ;  instead 
of  eliminating  the  attributes  which  are  essential  to  mind,  it  sepa- 
rates from  them  all  that  is  extraneous,  and  places  them  in  sov- 
ereign possession  of  the  field. 

From  the  beginning  of  human  existence  upon  the  earth,  it  was 
inevitable  that  a  being  possessed  of  consciousness  —  the  first  dis- 
tinguishing element  of  mind  —  should  interpret  all  phenomena 
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in  terms  of  mind.  The  external  would  be  explained  by  what  he 
knew  internally.  Nature  around  him  could  be  deciphered  only  by 
the  nature  within  him.  The  first  and  most  obvious  traits  in  him- 
self were  the  first  to  be  attributed  to  the  power  outside  himself ; 
and  the  whole  process  by  which  man  has  enlarged  his  conception 
of  the  Being  which  environs  him  has  kept  even  step  with  the  der 
velopment  of  his  knowledge  of  his  own  humanity.  This  tendency 
suggests  that  the  process  will  continue,  and  that  its  outcome  will 
he  seen,  not  in  the  final  elimination  of  human  attributes  from 
Deity ^  but  in  the  gradual  discovery  of  divine  dements  in  human- 
ity. Mind,  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,  with  all  its  essential 
and  eternal  elements,  will  alone  be  recognized  as  one  in  the  finite 
and  the  Infinite. 

In  briefly  tracing  the  course  of  development  of  the  conception 
of  Deity,  it  is  unimportant  for  our  purpose  to  decide  as  to  the 
various  theories  of  the  origin  of  religion.  It  seems  evident  that 
long  before  any  ghost-idea  could  have  been  reached,  man's  nature 
responded  to  the  slightest  unusual  demonstration  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  as  betraying  a  vitality  kindred  to  his  own.  Before  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  personality,  and  knew  only  his  separate 
vagrant  energies,  he  apprehended  similar  vagrant  energies  in  the 
world  about  him.  As  his  own  powers  unified  and  took  on  person- 
ality, he  began  to  discover  personality  in  the  various  living  objects 
which  awakened  his  interest,  and  nature  was  populous  with  sprites. 
In  the  heaven  above,  as  well  as  on  the  earth  below,  a  multitude  of 
quasi-human  beings,  superior  and  inferior,  lived  and  contended. 
Superiority  in  his  own  tribe  and  locality  was  transferred  to  the 
patron  deify  of  that  tribe  and  locality. 

In  the  meantime  a  development  was  taking  place  also  in  the 
mental  and  moral  character  of  the  personified  agencies,  in  con- 
sonance with  that  of  him  who  personified  them.  At  first  they 
were  conceived  of  as  warring  among  themselves,  and  actuated  by 
contending  moods  and  passions.  Even  physical  appetites,  as  well 
as  malevolent  and  changeable  emotions,  reigned  as  uncontrolled  in  i 
tribal  and  local  deities  as  in  the  subjects  whom  they  ruled.  But 
just  in  proportion  as  more  intelligent  motives  and  nobler  senti- 
ments began  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  human  breast,  an  improve- 
ment is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  god  that  is  worshiped. 
This  parallel  development  is  so  obvious  that  we  are  surprised  to 
see  Mr.  Spencer's  warped  interpretation  of  it,  in  the  interest  of 
his  theory.  He  says :  ^^  If  we  contrast  the  Hebrew  (xod  described 
in  primitive  traditions,  man-like  in  appearance,  appetites  and 
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emotions,  with  the  Hebrew  God  as  characterized  by  the  prophets, 
there  is  shown  a  widening  range  of  power,  cUong  with  a  neUure 
increasingly  remote  from  that  of  man^  Increasingly  remote 
from  the  primitive  man,  undonbtedly,  but  not  increasingly  remote 
from  man  as  he  also  was  rising  in  the  scale  of  being.  For  it  was 
only  the  nobler  nature  as  emerging  in  the  prophets,  that  could 
conceive  and  portray  a  nobler  nature  in  the  Deity.  The  prophets 
may  have  assigned  a  higher  morality  to  Jehovah  than  they  habitu- 
ally exercised  themselves ;  but  this  was  simply  in  obedience  to  the 
idealizing  instinct  in  man,  which  forever  puts  before  him  a  stand- 
ard superior  tQ  his  performance.  It  is  not,  however,  a  standard 
remote  from  his  nature,  but  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

In  this  continuous  evolution  of  man's  conception  of  Deify,  it 
came  to  pass  that  gradually,  as  the  imiform  and  universal  elements 
of  human  nature  began  to  be  recognized,  whatever  was  partial 
and  local  began  to  disappear  from  the  idea  of  Gtxl,  and  he  became 
the  One  Ruler  of  the  world  and  of  humanity,  elevated  in  char- 
acter above  all  that  was  weak  or  ignoble,  and  so  perfect  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  human  ideal,  that  spiritual  purity  in  man  was  made 
the  passport  to  communion  with  the  divine.  ^^God  is  Spirit," 
said  Jesus,  ^^  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  truth." 

In  all  this,  the  decay  of  anthropomorphism  is  simply  the  drop- 
ping away  of  the  earthly  characteristics  of  man,  —  his  physical 
appetites,  his  malevolent  passions,  his  selfish  and  partial  motives, 
his  unreasonableness,  his  imperfections  and  ignorance.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  a  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  Deity 
**  a  nature  remote  from  that  of  man,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  alleges,  as 
man  comes  to  be  understood  in  his  higher  and  essential  nature. 
Less  and  less  what  is  physical,  more  and  more  that  which  belongs 
to  the  intellect,  the  reason,  the  spirit. 

So  far — that  is,  down  to  the  Christian  era —  the  development 
may  be  said  to  have  been  instinctive  and  unreflective.  Later  it 
be<»me  metaphysical  and  philosophicaL  A  stage  was  reached  in 
which  a  clear  differentiation  had  taken  place  in  human  thought, 
between  mind  and  matter.  The  more  obvious  qualities  of  matter 
had  become  quite  thoroughly  observed  and  classified,  and  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind  had  also  become  outlined  and  sys- 
tematized, as  they  are  now  generally  accepted.  It  had  become 
dear  that  here  are  two  entities,  unlike  in  nature  and  character- 
istics.    Each  orbed  itself  into  a  separate  and  definite  existence. 
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Mind,  as  observer,  reasoner,  actor,  is  controller  and  director  of 
matter,  which  is  simply  subject  and  submissive.  The  mind  of 
man  controls  his  body,  and  by  a  rational  inference  it  was  held  that 
the  Divine  Mind  was  also  the  controller  of  the  material  world. 
Nature  is  the  body,  God  the  SouL  In  man  were  the  powers  of 
intellect,  feeling,  and  will ;  in  God,  also,  it  was  believed,  existed 
wisdom,  love,  and  power,  only  in  an  infinite  degree.  The  world 
was  supposed  to  be  controlled  by  Him,  with  a  conscious  purpose 
and  foresight,  as  the  body  and  the  works  of  man  were  directed 
by  an  intelligent  supervision.  Whatever  was  inscrutable  in  the 
divine  nature  lay  in  the  mysterious  resources  of  mind  itself,  rather 
than  in  any  want  of  affinity  between  the  human  and  the  divine. 
As  to  the  mode  of  connection  between  mind  and  matter,  there  was 
comparatively  little  consideration.  Whether  the  world  of  matter 
was  created  out  of  nothing,  or  was  eternally  self-existent,  and 
what  might  be  the  bond  of  union  between  matter  and  spirit,  in 
man  or  God,  were  subjects  for  philosophical  discussion,  but  it  was 
sufficient  for  theology  that  such  a  union  and  control  actually 
existed.  So  long  as  the  similarity  or  affinity  was  recognized  be- 
tween the  human  mind  and  the  divine,  the  possibility  remained  of 
that  personal  sympathy  and  communion  between  the  two  which 
we  have  claimed  to  be  essential  to  religious  belief. 

Such  a  condition  of  thought  may  be  said  to  have  existed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  until  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.  But  within  the  last  half  century,  a  new  epoch 
has  begun,  of  the  application  of  scientific  analysis  to  the  world 
of  nature  and  of  man.  An  intense  interest  has  been  developed 
in  the  study  of  elements  and  of  origins.  Matter  and  mind  are 
traced,  if  possible,  to  their  sources,  to  establish  their  identity,  or 
at  least  the  secret  of  their  birth.  How  the  material  universe  came 
to  be  what  it  is,  —  how  the  human  intelligence  had  its  origin,  — 
to  answer  these  questions  has  become  the  ultimate  aim  of  scientific 
research.  How  the  Controlling  Power  works  in  nature,  —  how 
the  mind  of  man  operates  in  his  body,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  wide  and  minute  investigation.  As  the  result  of  modem  study 
in  both  these  departments,  namely,  of  evolution  and  of  phyaio' 
logical  psychology^  an  impression  has  come  to  prevail  that  Mind 
is,  in  some  sense,  but  a  stage  in  the  process  of  cosmic  develop 
ment,  and  that  intelligence  is  but  an  organic  function. 

In  evolution  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  the  cosmic  process  at  the  beginning.  Certain  tendencies 
in  unintelligent  matter  itself  provide  for  this  progressive  develop. 
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ment  First  occurs  a  differentiation  of  homogeneous  atoms  in  the 
primeval  mist.  With  the  advent  of  motion  in  the  atoms,  must 
have  arisen  a  mutual  accommodation  between  them,  as  the  result 
of  incessant  collision,  if  not  from  inherent  tendency.  The  con- 
flict of  stronger  and  weaker  forces  must  result  in  the  rule  of  the 
stronger.  Mutual  adaptations  take  place  of  necessity.  Increasing 
variety  of  form  gives  increasing  variety  of  operation.  Organic 
life  arises,  and,  as  a  function  of  this  life,  conscious  intelligence. 

In  like  manner  proceeds  the  study  of  this  conscious  intelligence 
in  man.  Every  mental  act  has  been  found  to  be  correlated  with 
some  movement  in  the  brain.  The  first  evidence  of  consciousness 
is  sensation,  and  for  sensation  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
an  antecedent  oscillation  of  a  nervous  fibre.  So,  although  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  common  nature  between 
consciousness  and  a  nerve-motion,  and  that  ^^  the  passage  from 
the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  conscious- 
ness is  unthinkable,''  yet  the  prevailing  habit  of  investigating 
the  mind  from  the  objective  side  constantly  feeds  the  tendency 
to  regard  consciousness  as  finding  its  genesis  in  the  nerve  con- 
cussions which  awaken  it.  In  the  process  of  analyzing  con- 
sciousness in  order  to  discover  its  minima^  these  minima  are 
concluded  to  consist  in  a  series  of  minute  shocks  at  the  nervous 
centres  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  tendency  to  interpret  consciousness 
in  terms  of  physics,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  made  constant 
use  of  the  words  "  nervous  shocks,"  as  describing  the  elements  of 
consciousness,  until  his  attention  was  called  to  the  inconsistency 
by  Mr.  John  Fiske,  and  at  his  suggestion  he  accepted  the  term 
"  psychic  shocks  "  instead. 

In  both  these  ways,  there  has  come  to  pass  a  gradual  belittle- 
ment  of  the  conception  of  mind.  It  seems  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of  as  one  of  the  two  fundamental  and  permanent  realities  of  the 
universe,  —  underived,  original,  and  eternal.  It  is  rather  some- 
thing that  flashes  into  existence  at  a  certain  favorable  conjunction 
of  atoms,  and  peering  round  upon  the  vast  external  scene,  with 
speculation  in  its  eyes,  reflects  the  outward  panorama  for  a  passing 
moment,  and  then  subsides  again  into  non-existence.  There  is 
recognized  no  continuous  substratum  which  can  be  called  mind, 
but  only  a  succession  of  states  of  consciousness.  The  tendency 
is  to  confound  these  states  of  consciousness  with  the  nerve-shocks 
which  accompany  them. 

We  see  how  such  a  tendency  of  thought  would  naturally  and 
insensibly  have  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conception  of  God.     It 
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does  this  in  two  ways.  First,  it  seems  to  show  that  God  cannot 
be  intelligent,  because  intelligence  is  limited  to  the  possessor  of  a 
brain.  Secondly,  even  if  there  could  be  an  Infinite  Mind,  the 
character  of  its  action  must  be  different  from  that  of  the  human 
mind,  —  not  being  subject  to  the  same  limitations. 

I.  In  order,  therefore,  to  justify  that  conception  of  God  which 
is  the  basis  of  our  religious  belief,  we  need  to  raise  our  thoughts 
from  the  estimate  of  mind  which  limits  it  to  mere  states  of  con- 
sciousness, and  consider  it  in  its  essential  nature  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  eternal  reality  of  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
tendency  of  modem  thought  to  consider  mind  and  matter  as  one,  the 
inductions  of  science,  as  well  as  the  intuitions  of  experience,  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  any  such  conclusion.  As  far  as  observation  and 
investigation  of  facts  give  us  knowledge  of  realities,  we  have  just 
as  much  warrant  for  deciding  mind  to  be  an  independent  reality, 
as  for  deciding  matter  to  be  such ;  and  we  have  equally  good 
reason  for  deciding  both  to  be  such.  Each  is  distinguished  by 
characteristics  entirely  unlike  and  diverse  from  those  of  the 
other.  There  is  absolutely  no  community  of  nature  between  them. 
Matter  constitutes  a  vast  extended  reality,  perceptible  to  the 
senses,  whose  constituent  elements  have  one  common  nature.  It 
is  unconscious,  moves  only  in  fixed  courses,  initiates  no  original 
action.  Mind  is  invisible,  conscious,  initiative,  directive.  However 
undiscoverable  the  mysterious  essence  of  matter,  its  phenomena 
remain  forever  of  the  same  character.  However  undiscoverable 
the  mysterious  substance  of  mind,  its  characteristics  are  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  And  however  deeply  we  may  pen- 
etrate towards  the  origin  of  either,  we  make  not  the  slightest 
approach  to  similarity  in  their  elements.  In  its  very  first  emer- 
gence as  a  phenomenon,  mind  is  as  distinctly  eui  generis  as  in  its 
latest  development. 

What  is  that  first  emergence  ?  We  call  it  consciousness.  Con- 
sider what  is  called  a  simple  ^^  state  of  consciousness."  Upon 
some  shock  of  a  nervous  centre,  —  it  is  instantaneously  there.  It 
is  there,  feeling  and  knowing  the  shock.  It  is  not  a  vibration ;  it 
does  not  resemble  a  vibration  in  any  respect ;  it  is  the  knowledge 
of  a  vibration.  It  is  so  unlike  that  as  to  stand  at  the  opposite  pole 
of  being;  they  have  no  common  ground.  The  nervous  shock 
does  not  produce  it ;  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  scientists.  When 
the  shock  comes,  it  is  there,  ready  to  meet  it.  If  the  shock  does 
not  produce  it,  then  it  has  its  own  independent  origin  and  source. 
It  is  not  a  product  of  the  soil  whereon  it  appears,  which  produces 
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only  of  its  own  kind.  It  is  a  visitant  from  some  unknown  region, 
of  a  superior  lineage.  It  springs  Minerva-like  into  action.  Mind 
is  as  truly  itself,  in  this  first  act  of  feeling  and  cognition,  as  it 
will  be  in  its  supremest  achievement  of  generalization  or  abstrac- 
tion. For,  from  the  first,  it  knows,  it  distinguishes ;  and  this  is 
the  essence  of  all  mental  action.  Its  one  mysterious,  incompre- 
hensible character  is  that  it  looks  abroad^  it  knoxjos  its  surround- 
ings, which  know  it  not.  Matter  knows  not  anything,  even  itself. 
But  here  comes  upon  the  stage  that  which  from  some  invisible, 
indefinable  background,  with  entirely  bodiless  efficiency,  scans 
all  things  outside  of  itself,  and  even  its  own  workings  within  it- 
self. What  is  it  to  be  conscious,  —  to  know?  This  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  facts, — the  only  fact,  we  might  say.  So  far 
from  its  being  an  unimportant,  transient  and  ephemeral  phenom- 
enon, as  compared  with  the  vast  processes  of  the  material  uni- 
verse which  go  on  forever,  —  so  far  from  its  being  a  form  of 
existence  which  originates  in  time  and  subsides  in  time,  without 
trace  in  ages  past,  and  destined  to  final  extinction,  —  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  here,  the  essential,  the  permanent,  the  par- 
amount, had  borne  witness  of  itself,  if  even  for  a  moment.  For 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  characteristics  transcendently  supe- 
rior to  the  conditions  in  which  it  appears. 

Passing  beyond  the  first  fact,  —  of  consciousness,  with  all  it 
implies,  —  we  have  to  consider  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
Consciousness  sees  and  knows.  How  can  it  take  in  these  things 
which  it  sees ;  where  can  it  hold  them  ?  For  it  does  hold  them, 
and  add  to  them.  The  contents  of  consciousness  do  not  simply 
appear  and  then  vanish.  Each  succeeding  state  of  consciousness 
contains  more  than  the  preceding.  A  state  of  consciousness  in  a 
mature  thinker,  though  existing  but  for  a  moment,  sees  and 
knows  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  a  lifetime.  How  is  this 
knowledge  preserved  and  retained  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  ;  for  however  capable  these  may  be  of  indefi- 
nite expansion,  however  they  may  record  successive  impressions 
and  materials  for  knowledge,  —  they  are  not  capable  of  know- 
ledge itself.  It  is  the  mind  only  that  grasps,  comprehends  and 
retains  knowledge. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  mind,  however  in- 
visible an  entity,  exists^  with  a  nature  peculiarly  its  own,  and  with 
a  power  of  knowing  and  accumulating  knowledge,  not  given  to  it 
by  the  brain.  In  its  human  form,  and  with  its  human  limitations, 
its  knowledge  must  be  Jirat  received  through  the  medium  of  a 
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nervous  organism ;  but,  from  the  &ct  that  the  brain  does  not  give 
it  the  power  of  knowing,  we  are  led  to  the  oonclusion  that  a  cere- 
bral organization  is  not  essential  to  its  existence  and  operation. 

But  let  us  proceed  still  further  to  consider  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  mind,  manifested  everywhere  and  always,  and 
indicating,  in  each  instance,  a  nature  not  derived  from  or  depen- 
dent upon  the  constitution  of  matter.  Not  more  surely  does  all 
observation  agree  in  attributing  certain  fundamental  properties  to 
matter,  like  cohesion  and  gravitation,  than  in  attributing  to  mind 
the  separate  functions  of  intelligence,  eqiotion  and  volition.  This 
classification  seems  to  be  ultimate,  in  the  fact  that  these  functions 
are  essentially  unlike,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  simpler  ones. 
Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing,  are  experienced  by  the  thinking 
subject  as  unlike  states  of  consciousness.  Each  of  these 
powers,  in  its  highest  development,  carries  on  a  process  which  is 
purely  mental,  and  not  physical.  That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate 
action  of  mind,  in  each  of  its  three  great  powers,  is  ocmcemed 
with  ideas,  which  are  immaterial  existences,  and  constitute  an  im- 
material realm  in  which  it  works.  The  knowledge  which  it  gains 
is  really  a  knowledge  of  ideas,  the  emotions  it  experiences  are 
awakened  by  ideas,  and  the  volition  it  exerts  is  the  realizing  of 
ideas. 

First,  of  the  mind  as  intellect.  In  this  capacity,  the  mind  cog- 
nizes something  set  over  against  itself  which  is  not  itself.  This  is 
indispensable  to  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own  existence.  If 
the  subject  had  no  object  to  contemplate,  it  would  cease  to  be 
conscious  of  itself.  Whether  the  object  be  wholly  extraneous  to 
the  mind,  or  a  part  of  the  mind's  own  furnishing,  is  unimpor- 
tant, compared  with  the  fact  of  its  necessary  objectivity.  In  the 
case  of  the  human  consciousness,  we  r^^ard  the  object  of  cognition 
first  experienced  to  be  a  world  extraneous  to  the  mind, — material 
When  the  question  arises.  How  can  the  mind  know  an  external 
reality,  possibly  unlike  itself,  and  be  certain  that  it  is  like  what 
it  supposes  it  to  be  ?  we  can  fall  back  only  upon  the  imiform- 
ity  of  the  nature  of  that  which  we  observe.  Certainly  the  un- 
likeness  of  nature  of  mind  and  matter  respectively  would  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  either  knowing  the  other,  except  through 
some  medium  which  should  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other. 
This  medium  is  recognized  as  what  we  call  an  idea.  The  material 
world  photographs  itself  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  The  pic- 
ture represents  the  material  object  in  such  a  form  that  the 
optic  nerve  can  deal  with  it.    But  that  picture  cannot  be  dealt 
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with  by  the  mind,  any  better  than  could  any  picture,  even  entirely 
external  to  the  body.  The  picture  itself  must  have  its  represen- 
tative to  the  mind,  and  that  is  what  we  call  an  image^  a  wholly 
mental  phenomenon.  The  picture  on  the  retina  is  wholly  material, 
—  the  image  in  the  mind  is  wholly  mental.  An  image  in  the 
mind  belongs  to  the  realm  of  ideas  ;  it  is  an  idea  of  the  concrete 
form  or  degree.  The  mind  can  go  on  reproducing  an  image  of  an 
image,  to  the  last  degree  of  abstraction. 

This  brings  us  to  see  that  the  real  object  of  the  mind*s  cogni- 
tion is  ideas^  and  only  ideas.  Whatever  their  nature  or  genesis, 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  assign  them  any  background  for 
substance  of  being,  they  belong  entirely  to  the  mental  realm. 
For  we  must  remember  that  mind  can  be  conscious  only  of  what 
is  mental ;  there  is  an  unbridged  chasm  between  consciousness 
and  any  molecular  phenomenon.  Ideas,  then,  are  of  a  mental 
constitution,  and  form  a  world  of  reality,  which,  although  consti- 
tuted of  the  mind,  is  objective  to  the  inner  consciousness.  It  is 
quite  possible,  therefore,  to  conceive  of  mind  as  living,  moving^ 
and  having  its  being  in  a  mental  universe,  whose  phenomena  are 
ideas,  kindred  to  itself,  and  yet  objective  to  itself.  Such  a  con- 
ception, I  maintain,  it  is  possible  to  form  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
an  Infinite  Mind,  inscrutable,  indeed,  to  observation,  or  even  to 
imagination,  but  not  more  so  than  the  finite  mind ;  living,  mov- 
ing, and  having  its  being  in  a  universe  of  ideas,  which  are  o/*  itself, 
and  yet  objective  to  itself. 

Secondly,  of  the  mind  as  emotion.  Feeling  is  a  phenomenon 
of  mind  as  indisputable  as  cognition.  A  mind  never  was  known 
to  be  without  it.  We  must  regard  it  as  one  of  its  essential 
attributes.  There  are  reasons  why  we  are  prone  to  think  of  it  as 
not  so  essential  or  permaflent  an  attribute  of  mind  as  intellect. 
One  reason  is  that  in  its  earliest  and  lowest  form  it  seems  to  be 
allied  so  closely  with  the  material  world.  It  is  the  subtlest  bond 
of  connection  between  the  outer  world  and  the  mind.  In  the 
form  of  sensation,  it  is  the  first  witness  and  reporter  of  something 
foreign  to  consciousness.  A  painful  or  a  pleasurable  sensation 
seems  to  be  as  much  of  the  body  as  of  the  mind.  But  a  study  of 
consciousness  reveals  to  us  the  truth  that,  however  dependent  sen- 
sation may  be  upon  physical  excitation,  the  feeling  itself  is  wholly 
mental,  and  can  partake  in  no  manner  of  anything  materiaL 
There  can  be  no  blending  of  the  two  in  consciousness.  Matter 
cannot  feel ;  and  however  truly  pain  and  pleasure  will  cease  with 
the  removal  of  the  external  cause,  they  could  never  exist  or  affect 
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anything,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  mind  which  apprehends 
them.  Another  reason  why  the  feelings  seem  to  be  allied  with 
what  is  physical  is  their  turbulent  and  fluctuating  character  as 
responding  to  the  various  excitations  of  the  nervous  system.  But 
this  is  true  only  of  that  lower  order  and  range  of  feelings  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  human  subject  as  associated  with  a  material 
organism.  Every  object  or  idea  apprehended  by  the  intellect 
is  attended  by  its  appropriate  feeling,  and  as  we  rise  from  ob- 
jects to  images,  ideas,  conceptions,  abstractions,  the  feelings  also 
rise  through  the  grades  of  sensation,  appetite,  desires,  affections 
and  sentiments.  The  mind,  therefore,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  a  physical  object  for  the  exercise  of  feeling.  It 
retains  its  nature  as  a  feeling  subject,  in  presence  of  the  ideal 
world,  as  truly  as  in  the  simpler  experience  of  sensation.  Before 
it,  in  its  highest  attainment,  exists  forever  the  ideal  world  of 
truth,  of  beauty,  of  holiness ;  and  responsive  to  these  forever 
rise  the  sentiments  of  wonder,  of  admiration,  and  of  reverence. 
To  one  forever  in  contemplation  of  these  ideas,  we  can  well  un- 
derstand that  there  would  be  no  turbulence  or  fluctuation  in 
the  character  of  the  sentiments  attending  them.  They  would 
flow  on  with  the  calmness  of  eternal  life,  in  one  unbroken  stream 
of  changeless  love. 

Thirdly,  volition.  Mind  not  only  cognizes  and  feels,  —  in  its 
most  highly  developed  as  well  as  in  its  lowest  forms, — but  it 
is  also  capable  of  acting.  Cognition  and  feeling  might  seem 
inevitable  in  the  presence  of  an  object ;  but  volition  indicates  a 
native  power  of  independent  action.  This,  also,  in  its  lowest 
form,  seems  inseparably  connected  with  physical  conditions.  We 
strive  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  a  long  distance,  to  reach  a  desired 
place  of  deposit.  The  strain  of  effort  is  real  and  intense.  The 
tired  muscles  would  gladly  let  go  their  hold.  But  the  will,  in 
obedience  to  an  ideUj  demands  their  service,  and  retains  it.  Now, 
in  all  this,  not  only  is  the  will  obeying  an  idea,  but  it  is  an  idea 
on  which  the  will  is  exerting  its  control ;  that,  and  that  alone.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  we  were  conscious  at  such  times 
of  actually  infusing  physical  energy  into  the  muscles,  and  thus 
keeping  them  to  their  task.  But  the  latest  researches  in  psy- 
chology tend  to  show  that  the  feeling  of  effort  does  not  consist  in 
imparting  force  to  the  muscles,  but  in  keeping  before  the  mind,  as 
a  reality,  the  idea  of  the  strained  muscles  needed  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  When  we  let  the  idea  go,  the  muscles  relax. 
The  physical  energy  needed  is  circulating  in  the  organism,  and  is 
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turned  into  any  channel  according  as  the  opening  of  that  chan- 
nel is  present  as  an  idea  of  the  mind.  Volition  consists  in  deter- 
mining that  that  idea  shall  be  present  and  retained  by  the  mind 
as  a  reality  for  the  time  being.  So,  even  in  the  act  of  physical 
causation,  it  is  an  idea  that  sets  the  stream  of  force  in  a  given 
direction,  and  it  is  the  mind,  in  its  purely  mental  exercise  of  voli- 
tion, that  determines  which  idea  it  shall  be. 

Still  more  is  the  purely  mental  action  of  volition  seen  in  the 
higher  activities  of  the  thinking  subject.  Every  successive  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  from  the  simple  comparison  of  things  Uke  and 
unlike,  up  to  the  remotest  range  of  abstraction,  and  the  most  in- 
volved processes  of  reasoning,  depends  upon  the  power  of  attenr 
tion^  of  holding  the  consciousness  upon  one  idea  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  for  the  time  being.  This  constant  exercise  of  the 
power  of  attention  is  volition,  a  function  purely  mental,  capable 
of  being  performed  in  an  entirely  immaterial  universe,  or  a  realm 
of  ideas. 

Not  only  is  mind  characterized  by  these  powers  of  cognition, 
feeling  and  volition,  each  dealing  with  ideas,  but  it  proceeds  in  its 
action  in  accordance  with  certain  regulative  laws,  inherent  in  its 
nature.  We  call  these  the  laws  of  reason.  They  are  imperative. 
All  ideas,  when  apprehended,  range  themselves  in  a  system  in  con- 
formity with  these  laws,  as  truly  as  molecules  of  matter  take  their 
proper  places  in  the  formation  of  a  crystaL  The  elements  of 
knowledge — telling  of  things  as  they  are  —  gradually  gather 
themselves  into  that  orderly  whole  which  we  call  the  system 
of  Truth.  The  ideals  of  action  —  seen  as  they  ought  to  be 
—  gradually  constitute  a  coherent  series  known  as  the  system  of 
Right.  All  pleasurable  emotions  possible  to  consciousness  com- 
bine to  form  a  complete  harmony,  which  we  recognize  as  the  sys- 
tem of  Beauty.  These  rational  systems  are  entirely  of  mental 
origin.  That  is,  it  is  only  mind  that  can  apprehend  a  rational 
system^  and  wherever  a  rational  system  is  recognized  as  exist- 
ing^  it  exists^  as  «wcA,  only  as  a  mental  discovery  or  a  mental 
product. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  system  of  thought  which  is  gradually 
becoming  established  in  the  human  mind  as  the  result  of  science, 
is  but  a  reproduction  of  the  system  of  things.  That  is  to  say,  for 
instance,  the  adoption  of  the  G>pemican  system  in  astronomy  as  a 
part  of  the  mental  picture  which  we  form  of  the  universe  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  discovered  its  reality  in  the  outer  world, 
and  conform  our  thoughts  to  it.    Or  again,  our  classification  of  the 
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animal  kingdom  according  to  present  methods  is  said  to  resolt 
from  knowledge  of  the  observed  facts  in  nature.  Bat  mere  obser- 
vation does  not  give  us  any  such  picture.  The  eye  never  saw  the 
solar  system  as  a  whole ;  tlie  animals  are  not  arranged  in  nature, 
in  genera  and  species,  as  in  a  zoological  museum.  It  is  a  mental 
necessity  which  compels  any  such  arrangement.  The  mere  pres- 
ence, however  prolonged,  of  an  objective  world  before  the  face  of 
consciousness  would  never  result  in  analysis  and  induction,  were 
there  not  preexisting  tendencies  in  the  mind  which  suggest  analy- 
sis and  induction.  It  is  consciousness  alone  which  detects  like- 
ness, suggests  comparison,  and  proceeds  by  laws  of  its  own  to  win 
the  results  which  it  seeks. 

So  much  has  been  said  to  meet  the  argument  which  denies  in- 
telligence to  God,  upon  the  ground  that  intelligence  is  limited  to 
a  cerebral  organism.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  intelligence 
is  an  attribute  of  mind  in  general,  and  that  mind  has  a  nature 
and  character  of  its  own,  —  not  brought  into  being  at  the  moment 
when  a  nervous  shock  is  attended  by  a  flash  of  consciousness. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  mind  uses  a  medium  which 
it  finds  ready  for  its  use.  By  a  study  of  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  intelligence,  in  such  instances  as  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
observe  them,  we  are  as  truly  warranted  in  inferring  an  indepen- 
dent, universal  entity  which  we  call  mind,  as  we  are  warranted  in 
maintaining  an  independent  universal  entity  which  we  call  matter. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  conceive  of  mind  as  illimita- 
ble, as  permanent,  as  universal,  as  the  material  world  is  conceived 
to  be.  The  fact  that  individual  specimens  of  it  seem  to  have 
their  origin  in  time,  and  to  be  limited  by  mortal  conditions,  is  no 
more  inconsistent  with  its  universal  nature,  than  similar  facts  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  matter.  It  is  true  that  intelligence,  in  its 
human  manifestations,  uses  a  peculiar  physical  basis,  both  for 
the  material  and  the  form  of  its  expression ;  but  we  recognize  it  as 
intelligence,  not  by  its  using  these  forms,  but  by  the  reason  and 
system  shown  in  its  products.  And  if  we  observe  the  same  reason 
and  system  shown  in  larger  products  of  the  universe,  not  of  human 
origin,  it  is  a  rational  conclusion  to  consider  these  also  the  result 
of  inteUigenoe,  and  to  infer  that  the  Universal  Mind  may  have 
other  ways  of  expressing  itself  in  matter  than  those  which  con- 
dition its  expression  in  the  human  organization.  Is  it  a  rational 
conception  to  think  of  an  evolving  universe,  unfolding  the  har- 
monious order  of  the  starry  systems,  ages  before  the  advent  of 
man,  unattended  by  the  slightest  glimpse  or  dawn  of  intelligence, 
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until  the  formation  of  a  little  gray  palp  should  set  a  thinking 
creature  on  the  stage,  to  read  a  reasonable  meaning  into  the 
whole  ? 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the  argument.  The  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  belief  in  an  intelligent  Supreme  Being,  — 
that,  even  if  mind  were  capable  of  existence  without  a  brain,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  its  attributes  to  a  Being  whose  nature  is  infi- 
nite. This  is  the  argument  used  by  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  based 
entirely  on  Mr.  Spencer's  favorite  conception  of  intelligence  as 
merely  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  According  to  his 
theory,  whatever  the  mind  knows  or  feels  or  does,  is  only  for 
an  instant.  A  shock  from  some  external  source  causes  for  the 
moment  an  electric  flash  of  cognition  or  emotion  or  volition, 
which  then  subsides  and  gives  place  to  a  succeeding  flash  —  modi- 
fied, indeed,  by  the  preceding,  while  the  whole  is  combined  into  a 
series  of  ideas,  constituting  a  sum  of  intelligence.  Consciousness 
—  as  thus  conceived  —  has  no  significance  as  the  action  of  a  mys- 
terious and  universal  essence,  infinite  in  nature,  but  is  simply  a 
finite  phenomenon,  appearing  and  vanishing  in  a  moment.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  he  should  say  that,  *'*'  to  believe  in  a  divine 
consciousness,  men  must  refrain  from  thinking  what  is  meant  by 
consciousness." 

But  if,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consciousness,  however  momen- 
tary in  its  exhibition,  betrays  a  character  entirely  unique,  unlike 
matter  in  its  qualities  and  unproduced  by  matter,  if  it  exhibits  a 
capability  of  knowledge,  of  feeling,  and  of  original  action  of  its  own, 
assisted  only  by  matter  to  discover  ideas  and  to  express  them,  — 
surely  there  must  be  behind  it  a  nature  which  is  not  itself  ma- 
terial, and  which  subsists  and  continues  with  all  the  attributes  of 
intelligence,  as  truly  as  matter  subsists  and  continues  as  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Granted  that  human  consciousness  is  limited 
to  connection  with  cerebral  tissue  alone,  and  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  momentary  shocks  for  the  materials  of  knowledge  and  the 
means  of  expression,  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  infi- 
nite consciousness  forever  in  immanent  connection  with  matter  in 
all  its  modes^  and  thereby  maintaining  a  continuous  knowledge 
and  an  unbroken  means  of  expression.  For  we  have  in  the  action 
of  even  the  human  mind  evidence  that  the  contents  of  intelli- 
gence are  not  simply  fragmentary  and  discontinuous,  but  that 
they  are  gradually  built  up  into  a  coherent  system,  showing  the 
control  of  a  permanent  and  uniform  agency  working  through  all 
the    transitory    states  of    consciousness.     Moreover,  the    mind 
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not  only  culls  its  materials  with  discretion  and  arranges  them  in 
accordance  with  the  regulative  laws  of  its  own  nature,  but  it  for- 
ever suggests  a  fund  of  prior  intelligence,  of  anticipation,  and  of 
ideals,  pressing  for  expression  even  in  advance  of  discovery.  In 
all  these  ways,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  conceive  of  an  Original 
Mind,  of  which  the  human  is  but  a  finite  specimen,  of  whose  na» 
ture  we  can  but  reason  from  that  we  know.  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
acknowledges  that  ^^  the  Infinite  Energy  wells  up  in  us  as  con- 
sciousness." 

Now  if  our  bodies,  as  matter,  must  manifest  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  matter,  in  its  vastest  extension,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  our  minds  must  exhibit  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the 
Mind  from  which  they  are  derived,  however  infinite  may  be  its 
nature.  The  human  consciousness  is  undoubtedly  unlike  the 
divine  consciousness,  in  its  manner  of  apprehension,  and  in  its 
methods  of  cogitation ;  but  the  nature  and  laws  of  intelligence 
must  be  conceived  of  as  unchangeable  and  eternal. 

It  may  be  a  needful  warning  to  the  superficial  thinker  that  he 
should  hesitate  to  conceive  of  the  divine  thought  as  analogous  to 
his  own ;  that  he  should  bow  himself  in  humble  ignorance  before 
that  mysterious  essence  whose  mode  of  being  and  expression  is 
utterly  inscrutable  to  our  finite  comprehension.  But  we  should 
be  careful  to  place  the  inscrutableness  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  mystery  of  the  Infinite  does  not  consist  in  its  vastness.  Mere 
greatness  has  not  the  attributes  of  reverence  and  awe.  Difference 
of  degree  and  extent  is  no  barrier  of  separation  in  objects  that 
partake  of  the  same  nature.  The  part  has  always  affinity  and 
community  with  the  whole.  ^^  Our  power  of  knowing  and  under- 
standing the  material  universe,"  says  Professor  Huxley,  ^^  is  prac- 
tically unlimited."  We  are,  indeed,  at  first  overwhelmed  by 
the  disclosures  of  modern  science  as  to  the  vastness  of  the  stellar 
universe.  Our  minds  are  prostrated  at  the  thought  of  system  be- 
yond system,  in  endless  maze  and  complication.  We  shrink 
before  the  ^^  terrible  chaos  that  riots  in  the  flames  of  the  sun." 
But  we  soon  grow  familiar  with  mere  vastness  and  power,  and 
lose  the  sense  of  reverence  for  such  attributes.  Frequent  visits 
to  the  sun  would  inevitably  suggest  only  a  larger  blast-furnace,  and 
the  principle  of  centrifugal  action  once  understood,  we  should 
cease  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  number  and  variety  of  whirling 
systems  that  occupy  the  regions  of  space. 

The  real  mystery  is  in  quality,  not  quantity ;  in  mode  of  opera- 
tion, not  in  its  extent ;  in  essence,  not  in  degree.     The  mystery 
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18  in  the  process  of  life  itself,  rather  than  in  the  shapes  which  it 
assumes.  I  bow  before  the  wonder  in  the  growing  blade  of  grass, 
^^  the  flower  in  the  crannied  wall,"  as  truly  as  before  the  inscruta- 
ble union  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  with  ultimate  elements  of  matter 
in  the  beginning  of  creation ;  and  while  I  am  powerless  to  con- 
ceive  how  Infinite  Intelligence  is  coordinated  with  the  system  of 
of  forces  in  the  material  universe,  it  is  equally  beyond  my  power 
to  conceive  how  the  mind  of  man  can  suck  knowledge  from  the 
brain,  and  compel  the  physical  energies  of  the  body  to  fulfill  itspur- 
poses.  But,  while  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  is  done,  it  is  entirely 
within  my  power  to  conceive  that  it  is  done.  For  it  is  done.  So 
while  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Infinite  Mind  can  have  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  is,  I  can  conceive  that  it  does  have  such  intelli- 
gence. And  while  I  am  compelled  to  recognize  that  the  methods 
of  the  divine  thought  must  be  different  from  those  of  a  finite 
mind,  since  the  latter  must  gradually  acquire  what  the  former  con- 
tains from  the  beginning,  yet  I  must  ever  maintain  that  the  laws 
of  intelligence  —  of  knowledge,  emotion  and  action  —  are  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever.  Their  character  cannot  be  changed 
by  their  infinite  extension.  I  bow  before  the  infinite  wisdom, 
love  and  power,  not  because  they  are  infinite^  but  because  they 
are  wisdom,  love,  and  power. 

I  proceed  now  to  consider  some  of  the  specific  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Spencer.  They  rest  almost  wholly  upon  his  conception  of 
intelligence  as  limited  to  a  series  of  momentary  states  of  con- 
sciousness. Such  seriality  and  limitation,  he  argues,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  Being.  First,  he  contends, 
they  are  inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  divine  omniscience. 
*^  A  consciousness  constituted  of  ideas  and  feelings  caused  by  ob- 
jects and  occurrences  cannot  be  simultaneously  occupied  with  aU 
objects  and  all  occurrences  throughout  the  universe.''  This  would 
be  true  only  of  an  intelligence  and  a  consciousness  limited,  like 
the  human  consciousness,  to  one  specialized  mode  of  contact  with 
the  universe,  and  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge  only  through 
the  loophole  of  the  senses.  But  if  we  take  that  conception  of 
God  which  modem  science  has  rendered  familiar  to  us,  and  regard 
his  being  as  immanent  in  the  material  universe,  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  every  element  and  form  of  matter,  organic  and  inorganic, 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  here  the  ground-work  for  an  omni- 
present intelligence,  affected  by  limitations  of  neither  space  nor 
time.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  we  must  consider  intelligence  as  a 
power  of  holding  and  arranging  the  materials  of  knowledge,  by 
whatever  methods  these  materials  may  be  derived. 
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Indeed,  in  another  part  of  this  same  paper,  Mr.  Spencer  seems 
to  forget  this  objection  which  he  has  made,  and  to  yield  the  possi- 
bility of  omniscient  intelligence  even  to  a  being  less  than  infinite. 
Speaking  of  the  sentiment  of  wonder  and  of  awe,  which  will  re- 
main at  the  last,  as  the  substance  of  religion,  he  says :  ^^  Hereafter 
as  heretofore,  higher  faculty  and  deeper  insight  will  raise  rather 
than  lower  this  sentiment.  At  present,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  instructed  intellect  has  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  ca- 
pacity required  for  symbolizing  in  thought  the  totality  of  things. 
Occupied  with  one  or  other  division  of  nature,  the  man  of  science 
usually  does  not  know  enough  of  the  other  divisions  even  rudely 
to  conceive  the  extent  and  complexity  of  their  phenomena ;  and 
supposing  him  to  have  adequate  knowledge  of  each,  yet  he  is  un- 
able to  think  of  them  as  a  whole.  Wider  and  more  complex 
intellect  may  hereafter  help  him  to  form  a  vague  consciousness  of 
them  in  their  totality.  We  may  say  that  just  as  an  undeveloped 
musical  faculty,  able  only  to  appreciate  a  simple  melody,  cannot 
g^rasp  the  variously-entangled  passages  and  harmonies  of  a  sym- 
phony, which  in  the  minds  of  composer  and  conductor  are  unified 
into  involved  musical  effects  awakening  far  greater  feeling  than  is 
possible  to  the  musically  uncultured,  so,  by  future  more  evolved 
intelligences,  the  course  of  things  now  apprehensible  only  in 
parts  may  he  apprehensible  all  together^  with  an  accompanying 
feeling  as  much  beyond  that  of  the  present  cultured  man  as  his 
feeling  is  beyond  that  of  the  savage." 

Mr.  Spencer  has  not  emphasiz^  certain  words  in  this  passage 
as  I  have  done,  by  placing  them  in  italics  ;  but  it  is  not  supposable 
that  so  careful  a  writer  should  have  overlooked  the  importance  of 
the  meaning  which  his  words  conveyed.  In  saying  that  ^'  to  future 
more  evolved  intelligences,  the  course  of  things  now  apprehensible 
only  in  parts  may  be  apprehensible  all  together,"  he  certainly 
seems  to  grant  as  possible  to  a  future  finite  intelligence  what  he 
denies  as  possible  to  a  present  Deity.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  philosophy  as  Mr.  Spencer's  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  evolving  a  God  at  the  end  of  evolution,  who  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  ?  I  would  yield  to  no  prophet  in  conceiv- 
ing the  limitless  possibilities  of  man's  development  in  the  future, 
and  in  imagining  the  emotions  of  adoring  joy  in  his  final  contem- 
plation of  the  symphony  of  the  universe,  but  I  must  still  think  of 
those  emotions  as  anticipated  and  those  harmonious  effects  already 
^^  unified,  in  the  mind  of  the  Composer  and  Conductor." 

Mr.  Spencer's  second  abjection  is  that  ^^  intelligence  presupposes 
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existences  independent  of  it  and  objective  to  it.  It  is  carried  on 
in  terms  of  changes  primarily  wrought  by  alien  activities,  —  im- 
pressions generated  by  things  beyond  consciousness,  and  the  ideas 
derived  from  such  impressions."  Therefore,  ^*  the  First  Cause,  if 
considered  as  intelligent,  must  be  continually  affected  by  indepen- 
dent, objective  activities."  The  question  is,  how  can  there  be 
activities  independent  of  and  objective  to  the  Infinite  Being  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  two-fold.  First,  even  in  the  human  con- 
sciousness, it  is  only  ^^  primarily  ^^  that  the  changes  of  intelligence 
are  wrought  by  "  jdien  activities."  After  ideas  are  once  derived 
from  such  alien  sources,  the  ideas  themselves  form  the  material  of 
intelligence,  and  intelligence  may  thereafter  be  continually  exer- 
cised upon  them  and  by  them,  —  no  longer  henceforth  alien  ac- 
tivities, but  constituting  the  interior  property  of  the  mind.  In 
the  case  of  the  infinite  intelligence,  not  even  primarily  is  there 
necessity  for  the  impact  of  alien  activities,  since  we  can  and  must 
conceive  of  the  ideas  being  present  from  the  beginning. 

Secondly,  the  ideas  which  are  present  with  the  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence from  the  beginning  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  alien  activities.  They  are  the  necessary  contents  of 
the  Eternal  Reason.  Their  nature  is  mental ;  they  are  in  and  of 
the  essence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  in  no  sense  external  and 
foreign  to  it.  They  are  objective  in  the  sense  that  the  thought  is 
always  objective  to  the  thinker,  —  but  as  being  placed  there  by 
himself,  and  not  independent  of  himself.  Even  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
who  knows  only  Infinite  Energy,  that  energy  must  either  be 
identified  with  the  material  universe  or  not  identified  with  it.  If 
the  Infinite  Energy  is  not  identified  with  the  universe,  then  it 
has  something  objective  to  and  independent  of  itself.  If  the 
Infinite  Energy  is  identified  with  the  universe  then  the  existence 
of  the  universe  is  purely  ideal. 

A  third  objection  has  reference  to  will  as  an  attribute  of  Deity. 
"Will,"  says  Mr.  Spencer,  "implying  a  prompting  desire,  con- 
notes some  end  contemplated  as  one  to  be  achieved,  and  ceases 
with  the  achievement  of  it ;  some  other  will,  referring  to  some 
other  end,  taking  its  place.  That  is,  will  necessarily  supposes  a 
series  of  states  of  consciousness.  The  willing  of  each  end  ex- 
cludes from  consciousness,  for  an  interval,  the  willing  of  other 
ends,  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  that  omnipresent  activity 
which  simultaneously  works  out  an  infinity  of  ends." 

Surely  this  is  a  very  poor  and  insufficient  account  of  will,  even 
as  a  human  attribute.     To  one  momentary  state  of  consciousness 
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there  may  be  Indeed  but  one  idea,  one  feeling,  one  end  to  be 
achieved  ;  but  such  idea,  feeling,  end,  is  even  then  a  resultant 
of  previous  ideas  and  ends  entertained  or  accomplished.  Each 
separate  end,  each  separate  act  of  will,  is  often  but  one  of  many 
means  conspiring  to  fulfill  some  long-planned  and  f ar^istant  result. 
Knowing  how  human  sagacity  may  bring  a  multitude  of  volitions 
to  conspire  in  accomplishing  the  cherished  purpose  of  a  lifetime, 
it  does  not  require  any  perversion  of  our  rational  powers  to  con- 
ceive of  an  omniscient  mind,  foreseeing  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  directing  and  controlling  all  towards  ^^some  divine,  far^ff 
event,  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  Of  course,  an  act  of 
divine  volition  may  differ  essentially  from  the  human,  in  view  of 
the  immediacy  of  connection  between  the  idea  and  the  means  of  its 
fulfillment,  but  only  the  more  would  this  obviate  the  necessity  of 
conceiving  of  any  limitation  to  the  Divine  Will. 

Finally,  we  come  to  an  objection  underlying  all  the  others,  and 
based  upon  the  same  assumption.  ^^  The  conception  of  a  divine 
will,  derived  from  that  of  the  human  will,  involves,  like  it,  local- 
ization in  space  and  time."  The  objection  of  localization  in  time 
has  been  ^ready  met  in  the  preceding  argument.  To  a  Being 
holding  at  once  in  consciousness  all  possible  ideas,  and  their 
possible  realization  in  past,  present  or  future,  and  having  but 
one  perfect  and  unchanging  purpose  for  their  ultimate  fulfillment, 
the  act  of  volition  would  know  no  limitation  in  time,  but  would 
be  one  and  continuous,  in  an  eternal  Now.  The  objection  of 
localization  in  space  requires  a  fuller  consideration,  because  it  is 
probably  the  most  general  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  belief  in  the 
Divine  Personality.  As  soon  as  the  educated  mind  has  outgrown 
its  early  childish  conception  of  a  Deity  limited  in  place  and  form, 
it  tends  to  lose  all  hold  upon  his  personality,  and  from  thinking 
of  Him  as  diffused  throughout  the  universe,  it  comes  to  think  of 
his  intellectual  attributes  as  vanished  also,  and  He  is  now  no 
other  than  a  force,  like  gravitation,  or  a  vague  tendency  that 
makes  for  righteousness.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  that  since  we 
can  no  longer  assign  a  definite  locality  as  a  base  and  centre  of  op- 
eration for  the  intelligent  actor,  and  as  a  point  toward  which  we 
can  direct  our  thought  of  Him  and  communion  with  Him,  that 
such  an  intelligent  actor  can  no  longer  exist.  To  most  thinkers 
the  word  "  personality "  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  some  geo- 
graphical concentration  in  place  or  form. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  make  clear  that  the  centrallty 
of  action  and  point  of  communion,  essential  to  personality,  is  not 
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a  geographical  one.  To  do  this,  we  have  but  to  study  an  intelli- 
gent personality,  in  the  only  specimen  we  have  open  to  our  imme- 
diate inspection,  that  is,  in  ourselves.  I,  that  am  now  engaged  in 
thought  upon  this  subject,  am  conscious  to  myself  of  directing  all 
my  energies  to  the  end  of  reaching  an  intelligent  and  rational  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  it.  I  use  my  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
that  end.  I  compel  myself  to  sit  to  my  task  ;  I  exclude  extrane- 
ous impressions ;  I  compare  together  the  results  of  my  previous 
experience,  as  gained  from  life,  from  books,  from  reason.  I  judge 
all  ideas  that  arise,  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on  the  matter, 
and  I  act  with  one  definite  and  uniform  intention  towards  one 
definite  end.  In  doing  this,  I  am  conscious  of  a  unity  of  action  ; 
I  sit  at  a  centre,  and  hold  all  the  energies  of  mind  and  body  and 
make  them  conspire  to  a  given  end. 

Where  is  this  centre  ?  It  is  limited,  we  will  say,  by  my  organ- 
ism. But  where  is  it,  in  that  organism?  Who  can  locate  it? 
Neither  I,  nor  another.  My  personality  is  central,  because 
there  are  concentrated  in  it,  as  a  single  point,  all  impressions  re- 
ceived from  every  direction,  and  there  goes  forth  from  it  unity  of 
intelligence,  purpose,  action,  in  every  direction.  My  personality 
is  central,  by  its  very  nature,  —  that  is,  it  has  unity  of  intelli- 
gence and  action ;  but  it  is  not  geographically  central ;  it  per- 
vades my  whole  organism.  In  early  times,  and  in  the  immaturity 
of  thought,  it  was  the  instinct  to  locate  it,  now  in  one  part  and 
now  in  another  of  the  body,  in  the  reins,  the  diaphragm,  the 
head ;  but  now  we  know  that  personality  cannot  be  located ;  it 
is  pervasive ;  it  is  immanent. 

Therefore  I  see  nothing  irrational  or  irreverent  in  conceiving  of 
Infinite  Intelligence,  although  diffused  through  the  universe,  and 
having  no  geographical  centre,  as  yet  central  in  unity  of  thought, 
purpose  and  action,  and  holding  all  the  threads  of  his  omni- 
present and  infinite  energy,  as  I  hold  control  of  the  vital  energies 
of  my  finite  organization.  From  that  centrality,  —  that  unity,  — 
emanates  every  manifestation  of  wisdom,  love  and  power,  and 
towards  that  centrality  I  direct  my  own  conscious  thought  and 
personal  communion.  There  is  no  localization  in  space  or  time  ; 
the  Presence  is  everywhere;  to  each  separate  personality  it  is 
here  and  now.  When  I  commune  with  my  earthly  friend,  I 
know  not  in  what  hallowed  part  of  his  physical  form  resides  that 
personality  with  which  I  commune ;  but  my  communion  is  none 
the  less  definite,  intelligent  and  real.  In  like  manner,  I  recognize 
no  central  spot  in  the  universe  when  I  commune  with  God,  but 
my  communion  is  none  the  less  definite,  intelligent  and  reaL 
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I  not  only  mat/  have  such  a  conception,  rationally,  but  I  must 
have.  For  when  I  send  my  thought  abroad  upon  the  universe, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  scenes  and  forces,  although  I  behold  in- 
finite variety,  and  my  attention  is  diffused  as  wide  as  boundless 
space,  filled  with  countless  agencies,  yet  seeing,  in  all,  order,  sys- 
tem and  harmonious  and  progressive  movement,  I  cannot  but  con- 
verge my  thought  upon  some  Unity  as  at  the  source  and  centre 
of  it  alL  That,  to  me,  is  personality.  It  can  be  nothing  other 
than  this.  For  unity  of  thought,  purpose  and  action  is  person- 
ality. Says  Martineau,  **'  In  all  spiritual  natures,  unity  and 
personality  are  one.  If  God  be  not  One  Person^  he  is  not  One 
at  all." 

Such,  then,  is  the  line  of  my  argument.  Consciousness  in  man, 
although  presumably  not  a  perfect  measure  of  consciousness  in 
God,  being  limited  in  its  means  of  acquiring  and  realizing  know- 
ledge, yet  reveals  the  existence  of  a  real,  permanent  entity,  of  a 
nature  unlike  that  of  matter,  which  we  call  mind. 

The  functions  of  mind  are  intelligence,  emotion  and  will. 
These  functions  have  for  their  object  ideas.  Ideas  are  in  their 
nature  rational  and  eternal.  Intelligence  groups  them  in  order 
and  system.  Finite  mind  can  receive  these  ideas  only  through  the 
medium  of  a  cerebral  organism.  But  there  is  nothing  irrational 
in  conceiving  of  them  as  held,  from  the  beginning,  in  an  Infinite 
Intelligence,  to  whom,  as  realized  in  a  perfect  system,  they  consti- 
tute the  universe.  It  is  not  irrational  to  conceive  of  that  Infinite 
Intelligence  as  constantly  directing  all  the  energies  in  his  control 
towards  the  realization  of  that  perfect  system,  and  moved  forever, 
in  contemplation  and  in  action,  with  one  abiding  emotion  of  un- 
changing love. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said,  to  complete  the  application  of  the 
argument,  as  a  means  of  support  to  the  religious  sentiment.  It 
would  be  of  comparatively  small  benefit  to  such  sentiment,  to 
reach  a  conclusion  favorable  to  belief  in  the  love  of  Grod,  if  we 
were  still  to  think  of  that  love  as  but  a  general  and  diffused  emo- 
tion, directed  only  to  the  grand  result  of  a  perfected  universe,  and 
without  interest  in  the  needs  of  each  individual  consciousness. 
To  many,  it  seems  possible  to  conceive  of  an  Infinite  Love  which 
controls  the  general  destiny  of  all  beings,  and  yet  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  can  take  cognizance  of  the  career  of  individuals. 

The  doctrine  of  a  ^^  special  providence,"  so  called,  interpreted 
as  favoritism,  —  or  direct  interposition  to  turn  aside  the  course  of 
universal  law,  —  has  rightly  fallen  into  disrepute.     But  with  our 
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modem  ideas  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  the  whole  domain  of 
matter  and  of  spirit,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  only  way  in 
which  God  can  act  universally,  is  by  acting  on  every  particle  that 
makes  up  the  universe.  That  is,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
universal  providence,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a  particular 
providence.  Gravitation  would  be  powerless  throughout  the 
stellar  worlds,  were  it  not  felt  by  every  atom  of  matter  in  each 
and  every  world.  An  eternal  power  cannot  make  for  righteous- 
ness except  as  it  touches  and  moves  each  individual  conscience. 
So  the  Infinite  Love  which  breathed  the  universe  into  existence 
and  moves  it  to  its  final  perfection,  must  flow  around  and  bathe 
each  unit  of  consciousness,  and  draw  it  to  its  proper  destiny,  with 
an  affection  which  is  immediate  and  direct  and  imending. 

James  C.  Pabsons. 
GREEimELD,  Mass. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church.  A  Coarse  of  Lectures  on 
Biblical  Criticism.  By  W.  Bobertbon  Smith.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  much  enlarged.    Pp.  xiv.,  558.    London  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

The  secret  of  the  combination  of  critical  frankness  and  educational 
considerateness  is  known  to  few.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  learned  most  quickly 
by  watching  at  their  work  those  who  have  already  found  it  There  are, 
surely,  few  greater  masters  of  it  than  the  author  of  this  volume.  Plow  he 
came  to  deliver  these  lectures  is  a  matter  of  history.  They  "  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  temporary  victory  of  the  opponents  of  progressive  Biblical  Science 
in  Scotland,"  which  withdrew  the  author  for  a  whole  winter  session  from 
his  professional  work  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen,  and  which 
ultimately  became  in  appearance  a  complete  triumph.  Being  debarred 
from  imparting  the  New  Learning  to  the  receptive  minds  of  his  students, 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  seized  the  opportunity  whicii  was  offered  to 
him  of  expounding  the  elements  of  Old  Testament  criticism  to  a  more 
mixed  audience,  and  met  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  These  lec- 
tures, in  their  published  form,  have  been  in  a  certain  sense  the  bread  of 
life  to  many  who  were  looking  in  vain  for  some  better  and  more  histori- 
cal view  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptui*es.  They  have,  however,  been  for  a  long 
time  out  of  print,  and  the  author  has  now  republished  them  in  a  hand- 
some form  and  with  much  additional  matter.  The  additions  are  espe- 
cially conspicuous  in  that  part  of  Lecture  Y.  which  treats  of  the  historical 
books ;  a  new  lecture  is  also  introduced  on  the  narratives  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  lecture  on  the  Psalter  has  been  rewrit- 
ten. Besides  this,  there  are  two  fresh  appended  notes  of  much  interest, 
especially  to  myself,  —  one  relating  to  the  text  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  the  other 
to  the  question  of  Maccabtean  psalms  in  Books  I.~IIL  of  the  Psalter ;  on 
both  of  which  subjects  I  have  had  occasion  to  express  views  in  recent 
works.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  pass  over,  remarking  only  that  Professor 
Robertson  Smith  is  still  unconvinced  that  the  omissions  of  the  Septuagint 
were  dictated  by  a  desire  to  harmonize  inconsistencies.  On  the  second  I 
venture  to  speak  at  more  length,  because  in  my  *^  Lectures  on  the  Psalter  " 
(1891),  I  professed  myself  unsatisfied  with  the  theory  offered  by  my 
friend  to  account  for  psalms  like  the  46th,  in  his  very  able  article  on  the 
Psalms  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  (1884).  The  conclusions  of 
this  article  are  avowedly  reproduced  in  the  seventh  of  these  lectures,  and 
it  seems  only  right,  therefore,  that  students  of  the  Psalms  should  g^ve 
them  a  reconsideration. 

I  am,  I  think,  in  no  danger  of  being  an  unfair  critic  of  Professor 
Robertson  Smith's  theories,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  in  my  own 
main  conclusion,  which  is  apparently  so  unpalatable  even  to  many  who 
count  as  liberal  critics  in  this  country,  I  have  the  full  support  of  this 
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eminent  scholar.  Secondly,  becoase  soppoeing  that  his  theory  of  Ps. 
xliv.,  body.,  and  Ixxix.  is  correct,  I  acquire  the  last  piece  of  evidence  that 
was  wanting  to  prove  my  own  view  (which  seems  equally  unpalatable  to 
our  new  liberals  over  here)  as  to  the  date  of  Isa.  Ixiii.  7~lzvi.^  Let 
me  then  heartily  recommend,  not  only  Professor  Robertson  Smith's  £n- 
cydopiedia  article  (reproduced  in  Lecture  VII.),  but  also  Note  D  on  pp. 
437-440,  in  which  the  theory  is  again  advocated  that  Ps.  xliv.,  Ixxiv., 
and  Ixxix.  were  written  during  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  by  Artaxerxes 
Ochus  (about  350  b.  c).  According  to  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
this  oppression  included  one  important  event  of  which  no  direct  record 
has  survived,  viz.,  the  burning  of  the  temple  (see  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7,  and  cf. 
Ixxix.  1).  He  remarks  that  our  notices  of  Jewish  history  during  the 
Persian  period  are  extremely  fragmentary,  and  that  Josephus,  though 
he  does  not  mention  the  burning  of  the  temple  (as  indeed  he  does  not 
speak  of  the  Jewish  captivity  under  Ochus),  certainly  does  mention  a 
*^  defilement "  of  the  temple  by  Bag6ses  under  (as  it  seems)  Artaxerxes 
II.  (Ant.  xi.  7,  1).  Professor  Robertson  Smith  says :  '^  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  objection  to  placing  these  psalms  in  the  reign  of  Ochus 
comes  mainly  from  laying  too  much  weight  on  what  Josephus  relates 
about  6ag6ses.  That  Bagdses  forced  his  way  into  the  temple,  and  that 
he  laid  a  tax  on  the  daily  sacrifices,  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify 
the  language  of  the  psalms.  But  for  this  whole  period  Josephus  is  very 
ill  informed,  •  .  .  and  the  whole  Bagdses  story  looks  like  a  pragmatical 
invention  designed  partly  to  soften  the  catastrophe  of  the  Jews,  and 
partly  to  expUun  it  by  the  sin  of  the  High  Priest  The  important  fact 
of  the  captivity  to  Hyrcania  stands  on  quite  independent  evidence,  but 
comes  to  us  without  any  details.  The  captivity  implies  a  revolt,  and 
the  long  account  given  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  40  ff.)  of  Ochus'  doings  in 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  shows  how  that  ruthless  king  treated  rebels.  In 
Egypt  the  temples  were  pillaged  and  the  sacred  books  carried  away  (ibid. 
c.  51).  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
synagogues  fared  better  ?  Such  sacrilege  was  the  rule  in  Persian  war- 
fare ;  it  was  practiced  by  Xerxes  in  Greece  and  also  at  Babylon.  I  have 
observed  in  the  text  that  a  rising  of  the  Jews  at  this  period  could  not  fail 
to  take  a  theocratic  character,  and  that  the  war  would  necessarily  appear 
as  a  religious  war.  Certainly  the  later  Jews  looked  on  the  Persians  as 
persecutors ;  the  citation  from  Pseudo-Hec.  in  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  22,  though 
worthless  as  history,  is  g^ood  evidence  for  this ;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  wars  under  Ochus  form  the  historical  background  of  the  Book  of 
Judith,  and  that  the  name  Holophemes  is  taken  from  that  of  a  general  of 
Ochus,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Egyptian  campaigns  "  (p.  439). 
It  will  be  seen  that  three  assumptions  are  made  here.  The  first  is 
that  Bagdses  is  the  same  as  Bag5as, — the  name  of  the  ruthless  general  of 

1  See  « Critical  Problems  of  tbe  Second  Part  of  Isaiah,"  Ttat  U.,  in  the 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review^  October,  1891. 
VOL.1. — KO.  3.  36 
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the  not  lees  ruthless  king,  Artaxerxes  Ochos.  (This  is  a  very  easy  <mey 
thoagh  the  character  of  Jo6ephus*s  Bagdses  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
Bagdas.)  The  second  b  that  Josephus  ahnost  completely  transforms  the 
true  story  of  the  events,  out  of  regard  for  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  who 
could  not  understand  how  God  could  have  permitted  his  own  faithful 
people  to  fall  into  such  misery,  and  his  own  temple  to  he  a  second  time 
polluted  and  humed  hy  a  heathen  enemy.  The  third  is  that  the  rising  of 
the  Jews  (the  reality  of  which  is,  I  think,  disputed  hy  Professor  S.  B. 
Kennedy  only)  had  a  "  theocratic  character "  and  a  religious  sanction. 
A  few  remarks  may  he  offered  on  these  assumptions.  It  is  too  strong  a 
statement  that  "  sacrilege  was  the  rule  in  Persian  warfare,"  and  the  Jew- 
ish temple  had  no  images  in  it  to  irritate  a  Uthful  worshiper  of  Mazda. 
I  admit,  however,  that  the  second  and  third  Artaxerxes  were  ^  reaction- 
ary kings,"  who,  hoth  morally  and  religiously,  '*  compromised  the  purity  of 
Mazda-worship  "  (Hampton  Lectures,  p.  292)  ;  and  if  I  am  right  in  assign- 
ing a  numher  of  persecution  psalms  (such  as  vi,  viL,  x.,  xi.,  and  xvii.) 
to  the  period  of  Persian  oppression  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  kings, 
it  is  not  a  great  step  further  to  assign  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and  Ixxix  to  that  du-k 
time.  Even  the  consciousness  of  legal  righteousness  in  Ps.  xliv.  is  per- 
haps not  much  keener  than  that  in  Ps.  vii.  and  xviL  It  is  true  that  in 
Isa.  Ixiv.  5-7  (which  very  prohahly  comes  from  the  same  period)  the 
very  deepest  contrition  for  sin  is  expressed,  hut  the  great  confession  of  sin 
to  which  this  passage  belongs  may  have  been  written  in  a  greater  depth  of 
misery  than  these  psalms.  To  the  references  to  Pseudo-Hecat»ns  and  to 
Judith  not  much  weight  can  be  attached ;  but  on  other  grounds  I  think  it 
not  impossible  that  after  glutting  his  revenge  on  Sidon,  Ochus  sent  his 
general  Bagdas  to  chastise  the  Jews  (cf.  Judeich,  Eleinasiastische  Studien, 
p.  176),  and  that  the  temple  was  not  only  desecrated  but  destroyed.  I 
should  be  inclined  at  present  to  hold  out  as  regards  Ps.  xliv.,  for  I  can 
scarcely  believe  the  Jews  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  general 
rebellion  as  to  account  for  Ps.  xliv.  9.  But  as  regards  Ps.  Ixxiv.  and 
Ixxix.,  the  objection  to  the  theory  of  Ewald  (ed.  1)  and  Professor  Smith, 
which  I  expressed  in  "  Bampton  Lectures,"  pp.  91,  92, 102,  has  grown 
much  feebler. 

It  may  be  said  that  Professor  Smith's  theory  is  bold  and  imaginative. 
So  it  is ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  rejected.  Unimaginative  critics 
like  Hupfeld  are  also  very  insipid,  and  do  not  greatly  promote  a  vivid 
comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  psalms.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
proved,  and  Hitzig's  view  (suggested  by  a  passage  in  Solinus,  xxxv.  6, 
Mommsen)  that  it  was  Jericho,  not  Jerusalem,  which  suffered  so  much 
under  Ochus  is  not  unworthy  of  attention.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  be  able  to  explain  Ps.  Ixxiv.  7,  Ixxix.  1,  and  Isa.  bdv.  12,  with- 
out having  to  suppose  that  the  liturgical  poems  to  which  these  passages 
belong  were  written  to  commemorate  more  than  one  catastrophe.  On 
Professor  Smith's  other  critical  remarks  (directed  against  theories  of  my 
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own)  I  may  be  brief,  referring  the  reader  for  my  own  estimate  of  them 
to  my  article  in  the  London  *^  Expositor  "  for  Aagnst.  He  appears  to 
me  to  be  too  moch  a  prey  to  the  love  of  systems ;  why  psalms  of  the 
Greek  age  should  not  have  found  their  way  into  Books  I.-III.  is  not  to 
me  obvious,  in  spite  of  Professor  Smith's  remark  (p.  437)  on  my  "  com- 
plicated hypothesis."  That  my  view  of  Ps.  xlii.,  zliiL  is  *^  fanciful,"  should 
be  no  objection  to  a  historical  student  like  the  author.  There  are,  as 
Milton  has  told  us,  two  kinds  of  fancy :  the  nobler  kind  some  of  us 
prefer  to  call  *'  imagination."  Professor  Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  is  him- 
self not  devoid  of  this  priceless  gift,  without  which  there  is  no  piec- 
ing together  the  scattered  fragments  of  history,  no  vivifying  the  lifeless 
conclusions  of  a  cold  criticism.  And  surely  it  is  hardly  right  to  dismiss 
a  critical  theory  too  posiUvely  if  you  have  no  better  substitute  to  pro- 
pose. I  myself  cHiig  less  to  my  own  views  on  Ps.  xlv.  and  Ixxii.  than  to 
many  other  parts  of  my  system.  But  I  cannot  see  much  force  in  the 
prejudiced  arguments  brought  against  them  ;  nor  can  I  believe  that  Ps. 
Ixxii.  can  be  **  a  prayer  for  the  re^tablbhment  of  the  Davidic  dynasty 
under  a  Messianic  king  according  to  prophecy  "  (why  not  call  it  at  once  a 
purely  imaginative  royal  psalm  ?)  ;  nor  that  Ps.  xlv.  is  most  easily  viewed 
*^  as  a  poem  of  the  old  kingdom."  Nor  can  I  see  my  way  to  explain  Ps. 
Ixviii.  of  the  hopes  created  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Verse  30  seems  clearly  to  show  that  when  the  psalmist  wrote,  Egypt  was 
a  powerful  empire,  from  which  danger  to  Palestine  might  be  reasonably 
apprehended.  For  my  own  present  view  of  the  passage,  see  ''  Journal  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,"  June,  1892 ;  <'  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
Criticism,"  p.  341 ;  and  for  a  possible  historical  situation  for  the  psalm, 
see  Jos.  Ant  xU.  3,  3. 

T.  K.  Cheyne. 
Oxford. 


The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Bzeklel.  With  notes  and  introduction.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Pp.  Iv.,  368.  Cambridge :  at  the 
University  Press.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Cambridge  series  of  commentaries  for  Schools  and  Colleges  has 
proved  itself  to  be  useful.  The  various  volumes  differ  in  ability,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  prepared  by  Professor  Davidson  stand  among 
the  very  first.  The  same  qualities  which  are  visible  in  his  commentary  on 
Job  appear  in  this  volume,  —  precision  and  justness  of  statement,  careful 
judgment,  and  intelligent  and  independent  use  of  the  best  helps.  The 
Introduction  deals  with  Ezekiel's  history,  work,  and  teaching.  Among 
the  points  brought  out  are :  his  relation  to  Jeremiah ;  the  way  in  which 
he  identifies  the  exiles  with  the  nation ;  his  imaginative  power ;  his  sym- 
bols and  visions ;  the  common  expression  in  the  Prophet,  ^  I  wrought  for 
my  name*s  sake,  lest  it  should  be  profaned  among  the  nations ; "  Ezekiers 
portraiture  of  the  early  time  of  Israel  as  an  apostasy ;  his  conception  of 
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individual  obligation ;  hia  relation  to  the  ritual  laws ;  and  the  fact  that 
statements  in  the  book  may  have  been  colored  by  a  final  recension  made 
by  the  aathor  toward  the  end  of  his  career.  On  all  these  points  Profes- 
sor Davidson's  remarks  are  pertinent.  He  deals  with  the  prophet  as  a 
living  moral  teacher,  who  moves  with  independence  amid  the  problems  of 
his  time.  He  refers  to  the  growth  of  moral  and  ritual  ideas  in  the  Israel- 
itish  people ;  but  on  this  question  he  has,  perhaps,  said  too  little ;  for,  in 
the  case  of  a  man  like  Ezekiel,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  deter- 
mine and  exhibit  his  precise  relation  to  his  predecessors  among  the  lead- 
ers of  national  thought.  In  the  short  space  at  his  command.  Dr.  David- 
son could  not,  indeed,  go  into  an  extended  discussion  of  this  subject ;  what 
he  does  say  is  in  the  right  direction. 

The  notes  are  models  of  brevity  and  accuracy.  There  are  many  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation  in  Ezekiel,  and  therefore  much  writing  is  easy  ; 
Dr.  Davidson  states  the  difficulties  clearly  and  expresses  his  own  opinion 
briefly  and  distinctly,  with  indications  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based. 
See,  for  example,  his  remarks  on  the  symbol  of  the  people's  bearing  their 
iniquity  (iv.  4-6),  where  the  difficult  number  390  days  occurs;  on  the 
long  allegory  in  xvi.,  and  especially  the  reference  to  shrines  in  yerse  24 ; 
on  the  passage  in  xx.  25,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  gave  Israel,  in 
the  early  times,  statutes  that  were  not  good ;  on  the  prophecy  concerning 
Tyre  (xxvi.-xxviii.) ;  and  on  the  great  vision  at  the  end  of  the  book 
(xl.-xlviii.).  According  to  the  plan  of  these  commentaries,  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Hebrew  text  cannot  be  fully  discussed,  but  Professor  David- 
son*s  remarks  always  take  into  account  critical-textual  material.  The 
English  text  is  that  of  the  King  James  Version ;  this  is  so  far  a  misfor- 
tune as  it  calls  for  many  corrections.  Not  only  for  schools  and  col* 
leges,  but  for  clergymen  and  general  readers  also,  this  volume  may  be 
warmly  recommended  as  one  which  will  enable  them  to  read  Ezekiel  with 
comprehension  and  sympathy. 

C.  H.  Toy. 

Habyabd  Univebsttt. 


Lea  Proph^tea  dlsra^'l.     Par  James  Darmssteter.     Paris :   Calmann 
L^vy.    Pp.  xvii,  386.  7  fr.  50  c. 

James  Darmesteter  is  one  of  those  rare  scholars,  the  breadth  of  whose 
attainments  is  equal  to  their  depth.  He  astonishes  us  by  the  ease 
with  which  he  passes  from  one  field  to  another.  The  leading  Persian 
authority  in  France  since  the  publication  of  his  translation  of  the  ^  Zend- 
Avesta"  in  the  ''Sacred  Books  of  the  East"  series,  he  extends  his 
studies  over  the  entire  range  of  Aryan  philology  in  his  ''  Essais  Qrien- 
taux,"  and  passing  beyond  philology  in  his  "Chants  Populaires  des 
Afghans  "  he  appears  to  be  equally  at  home  in  Semitic  literatures,  — 
witness  his  charming  little  treatise  on  the  "  Mahdi,"  and  his  latest  pro- 
duction, **  Lea  Ptophbtes  d'lsra^" 
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The  Yolame  before  us  consists  of  an  introdaction  and  a  collection  of 
seven  essays,  written  at  varions  times  during  the  past  ten  years.  Three 
of  these  deal  directly  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  two  with  the  general 
aspects  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  last  two,  on  ''  Race  and  Tradition  *'  and 
on  '' Joseph  Salvador,'\may  be  defined  as  illustrations  of  Professor  Dar- 
mesteter's  conception  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  ancient  and  modern  development.  To  understand  this  con- 
ception, which  as  he  himself  intimates  in  the  preface,  constitutes  the 
unifying  factor  of  the  essays,  we  must  bear  in  mind  Professor  Darmes- 
teter's  general  attitude  towards  religion  and  religious  questions.  To  this 
end  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  notable  passage  from  his  "  Essais 
Orientaux,"  in  which  he  has  unconsciously  characterized  himself.  Speak- 
ing of  the  famous  Anquetil-Duperron,  he  telb  us  (p.  9)  that  the  latter 
set  out  on  his  journey  of  discovery  to  the  East  armed  with  two  books  — 
the  Bible  and  Montaigne.  '*  The  union  of  those  two  books  shows  the 
presence  within  him  of  the  modem  spirit  Sharing  the  bold  skepticism 
that  marks  him  as  the  child  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  foreshadows 
the  broad  intellectual  sympathy  and  the  ideal  attachment  to  the  grand 
movements  of  the  past  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century."  Pro- 
fessor Darmesteter,  thoroughly  imbued  in  like  manner  with  the  spirit  of 
merciless  criticism,  which  stops  short  of  nothing  in  its  consistent  course, 
is  yet  filled  with  profound  reverence  for  the  endeavors  of  mankind  to 
scale  the  highest  peaks  of  religious  truth.  He  possesses  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  breadth,  earnestness  and  impartiality  which  are  the 
fruit  of  genuine  scholarship.  Setting  aside,  so  far  as  is  possible  under 
human  limitations,  the  personal  equation,  he  does  not  lose  a  certain 
glow  of  temperament  which  is  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
successive  stages  through  which  mankind  has  reached  its  present  position. 

Becognizing  that  great  religious  movements  must  be  explained  by 
great  and  worthy  causes.  Professor  Darmesteter  seeks  for  the  elements  of 
permanent  value  in  the  religions  of  both  past  and  present.  In  this  spirit 
he  approaches  the  study  of  the  prophetic  movement  which  began  to  stir 
Judaea  so  powerfully  in  the  eighth  century  before  our  era.  He  accepts 
without  qualification  the  results  of  modem  investigations  with  regard  to 
the  composition  of  the  prophetic  books,  and  his  view  of  the  general  de- 
velopment of  religious  ideas  in  Israel  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
that  of  his  distinguished  master  and  colleague,  Ernest  Renan.  Setting 
aside,  however,  questions  of  pure  criticism,  and  viewing  the  prophetic 
writings  simply  as  expressions  of  certain  religious  ideas  and  ideals,  he 
submits  these  to  an  examination,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  power  inherent  in  them  to  work  a  religious  regeneration  in  our  own 
day.  It  is  well  at  times  like  the  present,  when  the  activity  of  scholars 
threatens  to  be  directed  too  exclusively  into  the  cliannels  of  historical 
and  literary  criticism,  that  we  should  be  reminded  of  this  phase  of  the 
Bible.    Professor  Darmesteter  shows  by  his  admirable  introduction  how 
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peculiarly  he  is  adapted  for  treating  it  Criticism  leaves  the  question  as 
to  the  profoond  inflnence  exerted  by  the  Old  Testament  npon  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  mankind  untouched;  but  a  work  like  this  is 
striking  evidence  that  the  application  of  critical  methods  to  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  serves  to  set  this  influence  forth  in  a  stronger  and 
clearer  light 

Professor  Darmesteter  finds  the  source  and  explanation  of  this  mighty 
influence  in  the  prophets.  The  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  eighth  century 
sounded  the  note  of  a  new  faith — a  faith  not  based  upon  ritual,  or 
doctrine,  but  upon  a  spiritual  conception  of  man's  position  in  the  uni- 
verse  and  upon  conduct  as  the  outcome  of  this  religion  of  the  spirit  In 
their  own  day  the  prophets  afforded  a  striking  contrast,  in  their  view  of 
religion,  to  the  one  current  in  Judiea,  as  throughout  the  ancient  world, 
which,  associating  religion  with  the  family,  tribe  or  nation,  according  to 
the  prevailing  social  unit,  found  its  final  expression  in  rites  performed  on 
certain  occasions,  and  in  harmony  with  more  or  less  strict  regulations. 
Professor  Darmesteter  claims  that  the  prophetic  conception  of  religion 
and  of  life  is  as  much  applicable  to  our  own  times  as  to  the  circle  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  This  introduction,  distinguished  by 
eloquence  of  diction  and  singular  depth  of  thought,  is  devoted  to  show- 
ing the  present  mission  of  ''  Prophetism,"  which  does  not  consist  in 
**  founding  a  new  religion  nor  in  converting  the  world  to  Judaism,"  but 
in  unifying  the  two  religions  that  to^iay  are  arrayed  against  each  other, 
—  ^'  the  religion  of  science  and  the  religion  of  Christ"  Our  author's 
brilliant  exposition  of  the  relations  that  should  exist  between  science  and 
religion,  to  secure  the  steady  progress  of  mankind,  is  profoundly  im- 
pressive. Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  reasoning,  the  views  pro- 
pounded are  significant  of  the  reaction  in  France  against  the  indiffer- 
ence to  religious  problems  that  has  for  a  long  time  characterized  her 
scientists. 

The  single  defect  of  the  introduction  and  of  Professor  Darmesteter's 
general  position  on  religious  problems  is  that  what  he  says  is  applicable 
too  exclusively  to  conditions  prevailing  in  France.  When  he  speaks  of 
the  need  of  religion  as  a  complement  to  science,  pithily  summing  up  the 
situation  by  saying  that  *'  science  equips  a  man  but  does  not  direct 
him,"  the  sentiment  will  find  an  echo  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but 
when  he  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  science,  he  i^pears 
to  have  in  mind  only  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  quite  natural 
for  one  living  in  France,  but  it  leads  to  assertions  that  can  hardly  be 
maintained  in  the  general  way  in  which  they  are  put  forth.  Professor 
Darmesteter  does  not  entirely  ignore  Protestantism,  with  its  numerous 
ramifications,  but  he  seems  to  regard  it  purely  as  the  symptom  of  a  dis- 
integrating process,  —  a  view  that  loses  sight  both  of  the  historical  rdle 
of  the  Protestant  movement  in  the  religious  development  of  Europe  and 
of  the  historical  justification  for  the  movement  itself.     Protestantism  in 
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Ameriea  is  far  from  being  merely  a  negative  force,  and  there  has  4Some 
about  in  this  eonntrj,  daring  the  past  two  decades,  a  profound  change  in 
the  attitude  of  all  religious  bodies  towards  science,  —  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  greater  spirituality. 

M.  Darmesteter  follows  up  his  introduction  with  an  elaborate  essay 
(covering  a  third  of  the  volume)  on  the  Prophets,  in  which  he  develops 
his  conception  of  their  office  in  a  systematic  manner.  Both  in  this  essay 
and  in  the  two  arddes  in  which  he  examines  the  views  of  M.  Renan  and 
of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Graetz,  he  is  particularly  happy  in  his  manner  of 
setting  the  work  accomplished  by  the  prophets  in  the  light  of  history. 
But  for  his  equally  successful  achievements  in  other  lines,  one  would  say 
that  M.  Darmesteter's  main  strength  lies  in  his  keen  historical  instinct. 
Under  the  magic  of  his  pen,  pictures  of  the  past  are  painted  with  a 
vividness  that  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  reader  accustomed  to  the  tradi- 
tional treatment  of  this  period.  The  prophets  are  brought  directly  into 
the  centre  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of  the  people,  instead  of 
being  accorded  a  position  apart.  Their  superiority  consists  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  exceedingly  human,  sUrred  by  their  environment  and 
speaking  directly  to  their  own  time.  Their  grandeur,  so  far  from 
being  impaired  by  being  brought  nearer  to  our  gaze,  is  accentuated  by 
their  complete  unconsciousness  that  they  were  in  reality  speaking  to  all 
mankind.  Professor  Darmesteter's  differentiation  of  the  prophets  is 
particularly  successful  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  whose  tragic  figure  fairly 
starts  out  of  these  eloquent  pages.  He  leads  up  to  his  subject  in  the 
main  essay  of  the  volume,  with  an  account  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel 
prior  to  the  prophetic  movement,  which  is  notable  for  conciseness  and 
clearness.  In  his  review  of  Renan,  he  shows  his  remarkable  powers  of 
condensation,  though  his  masterpiece  in  this  direction  is  his  third  essay, 
a  "  coup  d'osil  sur  Thistoire  des  Juifs,"  which  is  a  complement  to  the 
main  essay,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  down  to  our  days.  The  igno- 
rance still  prevailing  regarding  the  Jews  and  their  history  during  the 
past  eighteen  hundred  years  lends  a  special  interest  and  importance  to 
this  essay.  To  most  people  the  history  of  the  Jews  ends  with  the 
moment  when  their  real  history  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  M.  Dar- 
mesteter*s  essay  should  be  particularly  welcome  to  those  who  are  deterred 
by  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  histories ;  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  after  absorbing  forty  of  these  pages,  they  will 
have  taken  in  more  than  from  four  hundred  pages  of  the  average  writer. 

An  essay  on  "  The  Authenticity  of  the  Prophets,"  a  refutation  of  the 
curious  views  held  as  to  the  age  of  the  prophets  by  a  French  scholar  re- 
cently deceased,  calls  for  no  special  comment  In  the  essay  on  *^  Race 
and  Tradition,"  the  writer  enters  a  timely  protest  against  the  present 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  element  of  race  in  accounting  for  differences 
of  culture  and  religion;  he  shows  how  vague  and  unsatisfactory  the 
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definition  of  race  is,  even  in  the  sphere  of  pore  philology,  and  how  mach 
more  onsatisfactory  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Applying  his  reasoning 
to  the  Aryans  and  Semites,  he  illostrates  the  weakness  of  the  position 
that  there  is  an  inherent  antagonism  hetween  the  two  groups  of  nations. 
The  factor  that  M.  Darmesteter  would  set  up  as  determining  the  course 
run  hy  different  nations  is  tradition.  The  last  essay  is  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  remarkable  Frenchman  of  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
whom  Professor  Darmesteter  regards  as  a  modem  representative  of 
the  ancient  prophetic  spirit.  The  rather  long  biography  is  naturally  not 
as  interesting  to  us  as  it  must  be  to  French  circles  ;  for  Joseph  Salvador 
was  not  a  man  who  made  himself  felt  outside  of  a  comparatively  nar- 
row field.  Yet  there  are  suggestive  passages  in  this  essay  that  belong  to 
the  best  things  in  a  book  full  of  excellent  things. 

The  impression  left  by  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  profound.  It  is  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  intensely  stimulating.  M.  Darmesteter's  method 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader.  He  bears  his 
learning  lightly  ;  knowing  just  how  much  to  leave  for  granted  and  how 
much  to  suppress,  he  carries  his  readers  along  with  him  easily,  even 
through  intricate  questions.  His  glowing  style  adds  to  the  irresistible 
charm  of  his  volume,  which  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Old  Testament  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  modem  criti- 
cism. The  essays  are  distinctly  popular,  and  in  the  interest  of  that  large 
portion  of  the  reading  public  to  whom  a  foreign  language  is  a  bar  to  en- 
joyment, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  English  translation  will  be  forthcoming. 

MoBBis  Jastbow,  Jb. 

UmIVSRSITT  of  PXNITBTLVANIA. 


A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  A.  A.  Bevan,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Pp.  xii,  236.  Cam- 
bridge :  at  the  University  Press.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mr.  Bevan's  book  contains  prolegomena,  a  commentary,  and  a  couple 
of  appendices.  The  prolegomena  comprise  a  general  introduction  on  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  oldest  versions,  and  the  ancient  and  modern  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  an  account  of  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  book, 
and  a  dissertation  on  its  linguistic  character,  with  a  special  section  on  the 
Septuagint  text  Mr.  Bevan  holds  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  sec- 
ond century  B.  c,  just  before  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The 
arguments  by  which  he  supports  this  position  are  such  as  have  been  ad- 
duced by  other  writers ;  but  they  are  here  presented  clearly  and  succinctly. 
He  points  out  the  anachronisms  in  the  book,  and  urges  that  its  tone  and 
its  linguistic  character  agree  excellently  with  the  second  century,  but  not 
at  all  with  the  sixth.  It  is  commonly  held  by  critics  that  the  Belsha7.zar 
of  Daniel  is  incorrectly  represented  by  the  author  of  the  book  as  king  of 
Babylon,  but  most  writers  incline  to  regard  the  name  as  a  late  misspelling 
of  Bilsharusur,  who  appears  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  the  eldest 
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son  of  the  last  king  Nabunaid.  Mr.  Bevan  is  disposed  to  reject  this  iden- 
tification, though  such  a  change  of  spelling  seems  not  at  all  improbable. 
He  regards  "  Darius  the  Mede/'  of  chapter  vi.,  as  inexplicable ;  in  fact, 
up  to  this  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  account  for  the  introduction  of 
this  name.  It  is  possible  that  further  discoveries  may  enable  us  to  see 
whence  the  author  got  it ;  at  present  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  repre- 
sents a  confused  knowledge  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  was  supposed  by 
the  author  to  have  been  king  of  Babylon. 

In  connection  with  the  dissertation  on  the  linguistic  character  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Bevan  appends  Hebrew  transliterations  and  English  transla- 
tions of  various  Palmyrene  texts,  —  a  very  desirable  addition  whereby  the 
resemblance  between  the  Palm3rrene  and  the  Biblical  Aramaic  is  exhibited. 
In  regard  to  the  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  in  Daniel,  he  adopts 
the  suggestion,  which  seems  the  most  probable,  that  the  book  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew ;  that,  later,  it  was  translated  into  Aramaic  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  who  no  longer  spoke  Hebrew ;  and  that  a  portion 
of  the  Hebrew  original  was  then  lost,  and  its  place  was  supplied  from  the 
Aramaic  version.  This  is  the  view  of  Lenormant,  and  Mr.  Bevan  adds 
that  it  is  strengthened  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  a  large  number  of  Jewish  writings  were  probably  destroyed. 

Mr.  Bevan's  comments  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  best  modem 
critics.  In  chapter  v.  he  adopts  CIermont-6anneau*s  interpretation  of 
menej  mene^  tekel  u^pharsin,  '^a  mina,  a  shekel  and  two  half-minas" 
(that  is,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  and  the  Medes  and  Persians).  The 
double  occurrence  of  the  fnene  he  does  not  explain.  One  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  repetition  is  for  emphasis ;  another  (offered  by  Professor 
Paul  Haupt,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University)  is  that  the  first  mene 
should  be  rendered  "  there  has  been  counted ; "  the  suggestion  has  also 
been  made  that  the  repetition  is  a  clerical  error.  It  is  not  clear  how  it 
is  to  be  treated.  Mr.  Bevan's  grammatical  notes  are  useful.  He  is  to 
be  commended  also  for  his  collation  of  the  Septuagint  text  The  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic  texts  of  Daniel  need  revision,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
versions  is,  of  course,  a  prime  necessity  for  this  undertaking.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Septuagint  text  is  in  a  wretched  condition.  Mr.  Bevan's  book 
will  be  welcomed  by  teachers ;  the  need  of  a  g^ood  hand-conmientary  on 
Daniel  has  long  been  felt 

C.  H.  Toy. 

HaBVABD  UlOVEBSITT. 


Thaologisohar  Jahresberioht.  XI.  Band,  enthaltend  die  Literatur  des 
Jahres  1891.  I.  Abtheilang :  Ezegese.  Bearbeitet  von  Siegfried  and 
HoLTZBCAKX.  Braonsohweig,  1892  :  C.  A.  Schwetsohke  and  Sohn.  New 
York  :  G.  E.  Stechert.    8vo,  pp.  132. 

The  first  division  of   Volume  XI.  of  the  "  Theologischer  Jahresbe- 
richt,"  comprehending  the  Bibiical-exegetical  literature  of  1891,  exhibits 
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the  breadth  and  thoroughness  which  are  characteristic  of  this  inyaloable 
report.  The  bkbor  involved  in  giving  a  useful  review  of  the  religions 
literature  of  a  year  is  enormous.  One  of  the  writers  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment Apocalypse,  mentioned  by  Professor  Holtzmann,  after  expounding 
the  signs  of  the  times,  adds  the  exhortation:  *^ Prove  all  things,  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good,"  —  an  injunction,  says  the  editor,  which,  in  view 
of  the  <'  tohu-bohu  "  of  Apocalyptic  absurdities,  is  more  easily  given  than 
followed.  The  remark  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  literature ;  and  the 
editors  show  not  only  great  industry  in  collecting  the  names  of  writers 
from  the  whole  civilized  world,  but  also  great  skill  in  distinguishing  be* 
tween  the  good  and  the  bad.  The  reader,  introduced  into  this  huge,  whirl- 
ing work-shop,  could  hardly  escape  vertigo  without  the  friendly  guidance 
of  a  skilled  hand.  In  spite  of  the  vastness  of  the  field,  the  criti(ial  estimate 
set  by  the  editors  on  the  various  writings  considered  is  sober  and  just ; 
they  have  their  own  point  of  view,  and  are  merciless  in  their  treatment 
of  what  they  regard  as  absurd  and  uncritical,  yet  show  a  catholic  spirit 
of  sympathy  for  other  well-sustained  points  of  view.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  they  should  know  the  English  as  intimately  as  the  Grerman 
literature,  and  in  some  cases  they  do  not  recognize  the  full  import  of 
English  and  American  works ;  they  scarcely  do  justice  to  Cheyne*s 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Psalter ;  they  do  not  see  the  importance,  in 
the  history  of  the  English  High  Church,  of  Mr.  Gore's  recent  utterances 
on  inspiration  and  other  religious  ideas,  and  they  fail  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  Professor  Steenstra's  article  on  the  possibility  of  Davidic  psalms  in 
the  Psalter.  But  in  general  their  judgments  appear  to  be  as  sound  as 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  possible,  and  the  '^  Bericht "  is  indispensable 
for  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  at  all  with  the  literature. 

The  year  1891  seems  not  to  have  been  fertile  in  works  on  the  general 
history  of  religions.  What  appeared  on  the  Egyptian  religion  and  the 
old  Egyptian  history  goes  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  Israelities  had  no 
real  intellectual  or  religious  intercourse  with  Egypt  before  the  time  of 
Solomon.  As  to  the  Babylonian  religion,  cuneiform  scholars  seem  to 
feel  that  many  special  lines  have  to  be  worked  out  before  any  general 
history  can  be  attempted.  No  new  results  of  importance  show  them- 
selves in  the  study  of  Hebraism.  The  Amama-inscriptions  throw  light 
on  the  political  relations  of  Canaan  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  but  tell  us  nothing  directly  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrew 
tribes  in  that  period.  Old  Testament  criticism  has  its  picturesque 
features,  among  which  are  the  attempts  of  Havet  and  Yemes  to  bring 
down  all  the  prophets  to  the  period  after  the  exile,  and  of  Elostermann 
to  destroy  all  criticism  by  the  supposition  of  an  untrustworthy  text ;  but 
such  attempts  do  not  interfere  with  the  orderly  advance  of  the  science. 
In  the  New  Testament  literature  we  have  the  proof  that  the  method  of 
F.  C.  Baur  has  established  itself  firmly  in  modem  criticism,  as  Weiz- 
slUsker  points  out     It  is  sometimes  said  that  Baur  represented  a  radical 
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oatbant  from  which  criticism  has  been  ever  since  receding.  It  is  trae 
that  some  of  Baur's  results  have  been  modified  by  recent  researches,  bat 
it  b  also  tme  that  his  main  lines  and  his  general  conception  of  the  his- 
tory have  been  retained.  On  the  other  hand  Baar  is  out-Baared  by  the 
group  of  Dutch  scholars  who  are  seeking  to  analyze  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  into  a  Pauline  kernel  and  later  additions,  —  an  attempt  that 
finds  as  little  favor  as  the  similar  view  of  Yemes  in  the  Old  Testament 
field,  and  is  cleveriy  parodied  by  Professor  C.  M.  Mead  (lately  of  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary)  in  his  "Romans  Dissected."  The 
'<  Hand-Commentar "  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Holtzmann,  Lipsius, 
Schmiedel  and  von  Soden,  now  completed,  is  critically  compared  with  other 
similar  works.  No  noteworthy  progress  in  the  Synoptics-question,  or  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  mentioned.  One  rises,  indeed,  from 
this  survey  of  the  literature  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  only  begun 
the  critical  history  of  the  Biblical  writings.  Certain  things  have  been 
established ;  much  still  remains  to  be  settled. 

C.  H.  Tor. 

HaBVABD  UiriVEBSITT. 


The  Teaching  of  Jesua.  By  Haks  Heinbich  WKin>T,  D.  D.,  Professor 
of  Theology,  Heidelberg.  Translated  by  Rev.  John  Wilson,  M.  A.  In 
two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  rendered  the  American  theological  public  a 
service  in  bringing  out  here  the  translation  of  Dr.  Wendt's  work,  recently 
published  in  England.  The  original  treatise  consisted  of  two  parts: 
''Die  Lehre  Jesu,"  a  critical  examination  of  the  Grospels,  and  "Der 
Inhalt  der  Lehre  Jesu,"  a  Biblico-theological  discussion  of  the  didactic 
contents  of  the  Gospels.  It  b  this  second  part  of  the  work  which  has 
been  translated  under  this  simpler  title:  ''The  Teaching  of  Jesus.*' 
About  one  half  of  this  second  part  is  comprised  in  this  volume.  The 
translation  will  be  completed  in  another  volume,  which  may  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  untranslated  First  Part  of  Professor  Wendt's  treatise  has  given 
him  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  Biblical  critics  in  Germany.  In  respect 
to  conservatism  he  may  be  described  as  standing  midway  between  Pro- 
fessors Weiss  and  Holtzmann,  the  two  leading  names  in  the  field  of 
gospel  criticism.  In  respect  to  the  Synoptic  problem,  he  holds  the  gen- 
erally accepted  two-source  theory,  llie  Matthaio  logia  which  underlies 
all  our  sjmoptics  and  the  Grospel  of  Mark  are  our  two  oldest  known 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Dr. 
Wendt  has  made  in  this  First  Part  an  elaborate  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  loffia  by  a  critical  comparison  of  our  Sjmoptic  narratives.  On  this 
subject  he  is  in  substantial  accord  with  Professors  Holtzmann  and  Weiss, 
although  he  differs  from  them  on  minor  points.     For  example,  he  main- 
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tains  the  use  by  Lake  of  oar  First  Grospel  as  against  Dr.  Weiss,  who 
holds  to  their  independence. 

In  regard  to  the  Foarth  Gospel,  Professor  Wendt  agrees  neither  with 
Professor  Holtzmann,  who  denies  its  apostolic  aathorship,  nor  with  Pro- 
fessor Weiss,  who  maintains  it.  He  has  revived  a  view  which  has  found 
little  favor  in  recent  years,  —  that  the  Foarth  Gospel  is  the  work  of  a 
post-apostolic  writer,  who  possessed  and  incorporated  into  it  a  genuine 
Johannine  writing,  which  therefore  bears  a  relation  to  the  Foarth  Gospel 
analogous  to  that  which  the  logia  sustains  to  the  synoptics. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  sufficiently  independent  of  these  criti- 
cal inquiries  to  be  used  with  ease  and  profit  without  the  knowledge  of  Part 
First  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  popular,  and  in  fact  rather  diffuse 
style  ;  unlike  most  Grerman  theological  treatises,  it  may  be  read  with  no 
great  strain  upon  one's  attention.  The  volume  consists  of  three  main 
sections.  The  first  is  entitled  '^  The  Historical  Foundation  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus ; "  it  contains  a  resum^  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  in 
late  Jewish  thought  The  aim  of  this  section  is  to  exhibit  the  relations 
of  likeness  and  difference  between  the  current  religious  ideas  of  Judaism 
and  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  This  discussion  serves  to  illustrate  at  once 
the  frequent  coincidences  in  form  between  the  ideas  of  Jesus  and  those 
of  his  age,  and  the  immeasurable  height  of  his  teaching  above  that  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  second  section  deals  with  "  The  External  Aspects  of  the  Teaching 
of  Jesus.'*  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  part  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature,  variety,  and  interpretation  of  parables.  That  a 
parable  is  intended  to  teach  only  one  idea,  and  that  its  details  are  not  to 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  theology  by  assigning  to  them  an  inde- 
pendent meaning,  is  made  abundantly  clear.  The  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting,  now  almost  universally  discredited,  at  any  rate  in  theory, 
still  predominates  in  the  treatment  of  the  parables  of  Jesus.  He  per- 
forms a  useful  service  who  aids  the  popular  apprehension  of  these  match- 
less compositions  of  Jesus  by  showing  us  their  true  simplicity  and  point- 
edness. 

The  third  section  is  the  most  extended  and  comprehensive.  Its  three 
leading  ideas  may  be  represented  by  the  phrases :  "  The  nature  of  God," 
"  The  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  The  true  righteousness."  The  discussion 
of  Jesus'  conception  of  God,  its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  idea,  its 
uniqueness,  and  its  adequacy  to  man's  religious  wants,  is  admirable.  It 
is  well  summed  up  in  the  following  passage,  which  will  serve  as  a  good 
example  of  the  author^s  style  and  mode  of  thought,  and  is  well  worth 
quoting  for  its  intrinsic  value :  — 

The  prevailing  tendency  of  Judaism,  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  to  regard  the 
holiness  of  God,  in  other  words,  his  transcendent  exaltation  above  the  world, 
as  the  principal  aspect  of  the  conception  of  €rod,  on  the  one  hand,  led  to  the 
religious  relation  of  men  to  God  being  regarded,  by  Pharisaism,  as  a  legal 
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seryitade,  and  the  chief  religiootf  daties  as  external  ceremonies  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  Alexaudrianism,  the  religious  intuition  was  transformed  into 
philosophical  speculation.  But  the  high  significance  which  Jesus  imparted  to 
the  moral  quality  of  fatherly  love  in  the  conception  of  Grod  enabled  Him  to 
regard  the  religious  relation  between  God  and  men  as  entirely  moral,  and 
to  understand  in  its  highest  and  purest  sense  the  holy  exaltation  above  the 
world  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  God.  As  surely  as  Jesus  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Jewish  teaching  founded  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  real 
basis  for  this  conception  of  God,  so  surely  did  an  epoch-making  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Old  Testament  religious  consciousness  lie  in  the  certainty, 
clearness,  and  fullness  with  which  He  first  apprehended  and  announced  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  (p.  209). 

The  principles  of  individaal  action  and  of  social  obligation  which 
Jesus  taught  are  presented  with  systematic  fullness  under  the  heading, 
"  The  Kingdom  of  God,"  in  the  last  half  of  the  volaxne.  No  results  are 
here  presented  which  are  especially  new  to  critical  students  of  the  New 
Testament  The  author's  view  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  occasions  the  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  between  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus'  teaching  respecting  salvation  and  the  religious  life, 
with  the  general  result  that  the  discourses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  on 
eternal  life,  love,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  regarded  as  having 
an  independent  value  for  the  supplementing  of  our  other  documentary 
sources. 

We  unhesitadngly  commend  this  work,  which  we  have  inadequately 

described,  to  all  earnest  students  of  theology.  ^ 

Geobqe  B.  Stevens. 
Yals  Ukivkbsitt. 


The   Bvolation    of   Christianity.     By  Ltmak  Abbott.     Pp.  viii,   258. 
Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  8c  Co.    91.25. 

Christianity  mnst  seem  unaccountable  to  an  agnostic  evolutionist. 
Jesus  Christ  might  be  his  ideal  of  man  when  he  shall  have  attained  his 
ultimate  perfection  ;  but  the  intrusion  of  such  a  being  midway  in  human 
history  —  a  spiritual  Melchizedek,  '<  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out descent "  —  would  either  stultify  theory  by  authentic  fact,  or  dis- 
credit well-Attested  fact  in  behalf  of  Uieory.  But  equally  difficult  would 
it  be  to  account  for  the  greatest  men  in  every  department  of  life,  — 
for  epoch-making  men;  for  Moses,  Isaiah,  Homer,  Wiclif,  Raphael, 
Shakespeare.  Tliese  men  —  to  borrow  a  phrase  too  significant  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  race-course  —  "  broke  the  record  "  by  transcending  it 
They  cannot  be  explained  by  heredity,  antecedents  or  surroundings. 
While  each,  in  his  special  type,  shaped  his  age  and  the  ages  after  him, 
his  age  did  not  shape  him.  The  Greeks  were  unconsciously  philosophical 
when  they  called  their  great  men  sons  of  gods,  as  when  Apollo  was  the 
reputed  father  of  Plato.     Theistic  evolutionism  acknowledges  spiritual 
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causation.  The  existang  material  nniyerse  has  in  itself  the  proof  that  it 
began  to  be  and  that  it  will  cease  to  be.  If  matter  is  eternal,  only  co- 
eternal  Mind  can  haye  endowed  its  molecules  with  the  power  of  becom- 
ing worlds,  organic  being,  animal  life,  self-conscious  humanity.  But 
if  Mind  was  the  sole  first  cause,  why  may  not  that  same  Mind,  without 
setting  aside  the  natural  order  of  material  evolution,  have  interposed  in 
divers  forms  and  ways  to  direct  and  expedite  the  development  of  nature's 
noblest  birth,  man's  living  souL 

Such  evidently,  in  Dr.  Abbott's  Christology,  is  the  genesb  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus,  —  the  ideal  man  realized ;  the  God-man,  into  whose  divine 
image  it  is  God's  will  that  all  men  shall  grow,  if  not  in  this  earthly  life, 
in  its  progress  beyond  earthly  vision.  But  the  Christianity  which  he 
taught,  or  rather  was  and  is,  did  not  spring  at  once  into  full  growth,  nor 
has  it  yet  given  more  than  the  sure  and  rich  promise  of  what  it  is  to  be. 
It  is  subject,  like  everything  in  the  universe,  to  the  law  of  evolution, 
according  to  which,  by  virtue  of  its  innate  contents  and  forces,  it  passes 
progressively  from  lower  to  higher,  from  more  simple  to  more  complex 
forms,  —  from  age  to  age,  other  yet  the  same,  —  assuming  aspects  and 
functions  in  which  its  first  disciples  would  not  recognize  it,  branching 
out  into  diversities  of  ritual,  creed  and  operation  in  which  believers  seem 
in  mutual  antagonism,  yet  tending  and  destined  to  culminate  in  a  multi* 
tudinous  and  many-faced  unity. 

Under  thb  view  the  Bible  is  not  an  inflexible  and  in&llible  standard 
of  faith  and  duty,  but  a  record  of  the  evolution  of  successive  stages  of 
the  religious  consciousness  which  first  had  its  full  incarnation  in  Jesus. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  be  rested  upon,  but  started  from ;  not  a  finality, 
but  a  directory  for  advanced  movement  on  lines  of  religious  and  ethical 
thought  in  which  it  has  opened  and  led  the  way.  In  like  manner  the 
primitive  church  furnishes  no  hard-and-fast  rule  for  organism,  ritual, 
doctrine  or  practice.  It  was  simply  a  company  of  men  who  had  en- 
grafted on  their  Hebrew  theology  a  uncere,  yet  not  a  deep-seeing  or  a 
far-seeing  faith  in  their  teacher  and  guide.  But  in  that  faith  were  in- 
cluded the  germs  of  philosophies,  sects,  observances,  forms  of  worship 
and  modes  of  life  to  be  evolved  through  successive  generations  in  a  num- 
ber and  diversity  still  increasing  in  this  nineteenth  century  since  the 
Founder  left  the  world.  Of  these  the  larger  portion  are  limbs,  boughs, 
branches,  twigs  and  flower-stalks  of  the  many-fruited  tree  of  eternal  life. 
Others  are  abortive  offshoots  and  arrested  developments,  which  have  left 
merely  a  name,  sometimes  even  a  bad  name.  But  of  those  that  last,  and 
grow,  and  bear  good  fruit,  there  are  none  that  have  not  sprung  by  nat* 
ural  development  from  the  contents  of  that  first  utterance  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  early  disciples,  **  I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ" 

In  the  individual  soul  all  growth  is  the  evolution  of  what  is  natively  in 
it     Here,  too,  there  may  be  arrested  or  abortive  development ;  for  the 
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capacity  of  good  implies  the  capacity  of  eviL  Yet  even  in  such  cases 
conversion  is  not  a  change  of  nature,  but  a  return  to  nature,  —  a  renewal 
of  suspended  growth,  a  f  orthputting  and  outblooming  of  powers  and  affec- 
tions which  had  never  been  dislodged,  though  for  a  season  overlaid  and 
suppressed  by  the  abuse  of  that  moral  freedom  whose  right  use  means 
constant,  symmetrical  and  healthy  development  of  all  that  is  in  man. 

The  evolution  of  Christianity  in  the  church,  in  society  and  in  the  souls 
of  men  has  for  its  consummation  the  fnlfiUment  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus, 
*^  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.'* 

This  book  of  Dr.  Abbott's  is  a  precious  contribution  to  liberal  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  true  and  broad  sense  of  that  term.  We  do  not  claim  it  as  a 
departure  from  conventional  orthodoxy.  We  do  not  understand  Dr. 
Abbott  to  be  occupying  dogmatically  any  other  ground  than  that  on 
which  he  has  always  stood ;  but  he  has  so  enlarged  that  ground  as  to 
give  room  at  his  side  for  many  who  would  be  slow  to  subscribe  the  precise 
articles  of  faith  which  he  would  undoubtedly  accept  as  defining  his  own 
belief. 

Andrew  P.  Pkabody. 

CaMBRIDOB,  IfASS. 


NentastamentHohe  Theologie,  Oder  geaohichtliche  Damtellung  der 
Lehren  Jean  ond  des  Uroliriatanthums  naoh  den  neuteatamantli- 
chen  Qnellen.  Von  Dr.  Wilubald  Bxtschlao.  Erster  Band,  pp.  vii, 
410.    Leipzig  :  Eugen  Strien. 

Beyschlag's  **  Theology  of  the  New  Testament "  is  the  work  of  a  promi- 
nent scholar  in  the  ranks  of  the  moderate  liberal?  of  Germany.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  representatives  of  this  mode  of  thought  to  concede 
to  the  critical  school  such  ot  its  conclusions  as  no  scholar  can  reject  with- 
out risk  to  his  reputation  for  learning  and  good  judgment,  and  to  assume 
toward  the  more  radical  results  of  criticism  a  **  mediating  "  attitude  with 
reference  to  the  traditional  theology.  The  outcome  of  this  policy  appears 
to  be  in  some  cases  the  substantial  acceptance  of  many  critical  conclu- 
sions which  are  formally  rejected  under  <^ver  of  the  conventional  ortho- 
dox terminology.  Beyschlag,  for  example,  opposes  in  decided  terms  the 
teaching  which  recognizes  the  revealed  character  of  Christianity  without 
*'  extending  this  recognition  to  the  New  Testament  writings  as  such." 
But  his  advocacy  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  in  question  goes  no 
farther  than  to  maintain  that  they  produced  works  which  are  far  superior 
to  the  uncanonical  literature  of  the  early  church !  He  concedes  that 
*'  the  BiUical  religion,  together  with  its  documents,  is  something  bom  into 
the  world  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,"  and  that  ^  develop- 
ment, that  great  law  which  we  observe  in  all  natural  as  well  as  spiritual 
life,"  is  not  foreign  to  it  Bevelation  is  not  <*  a  sum  of  doctrines  unat- 
tainable by  the  human  mind,  communicated  to  it  ready  made  from 
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heaven,"  and  the  Scriptures  are  not  infallible  docoments  given  by  Divine 
dictation. 

The  attitade  which  Dr.  Bejschlag  assumes  toward  the  sources  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  shows  the  influence  upon  his  mind  of  the  work  of 
modem  criticism.  He  does  not  attempt  to  combine  the  representations 
of  the  Synoptics  and  the  Fourth  Grospel,  but  treats  them  separately  in 
the  first  two  of  the  three  books  into  which  the  material  of  the  volume  is 
divided.  To  the  Synoptics  is  accorded  the  preference  in  point  of  his- 
torical credibility ;  and  while  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  regarded  on  critical 
grounds  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John,  the  concession  is  made  that  **  to 
him  recollection  and  exposition  had  become  so  inseparable  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  the  portrait  and,  in  particular,  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
only  out  of  the  smeltery  of  his  own  mental  life  as  a  new  formation.'* 
This  hazardous  admission  of  the  subjective  character  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel of  course  opens  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  **  subjectivity  "  and  '*  new  formation  "  may  be  applied  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  and  practically  concedes  to  criticism  very  much  that  it 
claims  apart  from  the  technical  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  work. 
In  treating  the  synoptic  question  Dr.  Beyschlag  favors  the  hypothesis  of 
the  logia-source,  and  admits  the  conclusions  of  criticism  regarding  the 
loose  structure  of  the  narratives  and  the  different  settings  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  in  the  three  biographies.  His  prepossession,  however,  in  favor 
of  the  unity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  against  the  critical 
exclusion  from  the  genuine  words  of  Jesus  of  the  apocalyptic  sayings 
ascribed  to  him  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  conception  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  altogether  spiritual. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  Messianic  expectations  of  his 
age  Dr.  Beyschlag  rejects  that  interpretation  of  the  title  '^  Son  of  Man  " 
which  finds  in  it  a  designation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Jesus 
could  not  have  felt  the  necessity,  he  says,  of  assuring  his  contemporaries 
of  his  true  humanity,  which  no  one  among  them  doubted*  Thus  is  the 
doctrine  of  '^  the  archetypal  Man,"  maintained  by  Schleiermacher,  Ne- 
ander,  Reuss,  and  others,  disposed  of,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  this  synoptic 
expression.  In  spite  of  Jems*  use  of  the  title  in  question  at  Caesarea 
Philippi,  when  he  could  not  have  intended  by  it  to  declare  himself  as  the 
Messiah,  Dr.  Beyschlag  decides  for  its  Messianic  interpretation,  while 
conceding  that  neither  in  itself  nor  in  its  general  Old  Testament  usage 
does  it  have  this  meaning.  He  finds  a  place,  however,  for  the  concep- 
tion of  the  archetypal  Man  in  his  interpretation  of  the  title  **  Son  of 
God,"  which  he  regards  as  expressing  "  an  elevation  and  uniqueness  of 
his  [Jesus'J  relation  to  God  which  exalt  him  above  all  other  children 
of  men,  and  give  him  the  character  of  true  divinity  without  thereby  ex- 
cluding his  entire  humanity,  but  first  realizing  it  in  the  highest,  archety- 
pal sense."  In  other  words :  '*  When  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of 
God  he  does  it  as  the  man  absolutely  at  one  with  God."    As  to  the  doe- 
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trine  of  a  divine  and  a  homan  natore  in  Christ,  Dr.  Beyschlag  declares  it 
to  be  destitute  of  all  Biblical  support  "  It  belongs  to  the  theology  of  the 
fifth  centuiy,  and  not  to  the  Biblical  mode  of  thought  and  speech." 

The  longest  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which,  under  the  title  *^  Weltge- 
richt,"  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  synoptic  eschatology.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  Dr.  Beyschlag  accepts  in  their  essential  features 
the  sayings  ascribed  to  Jesus  regarding  his  second  coming;  but  he 
attempts  to  obviate  the  conclusion  which  might  be  drawn  from  this  in- 
terpretation, that  Jesus  delivered  the  wildest  apocalyptical  dreams,  by 
assuming  a  subjective  coloring  of  the  reports  of  the  discourses,  by  re- 
sort to  the  expedient  of  figurative  language,  and  by  arbitrarily  setting 
off  some  sayings  as  referring  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state,  and 
others  as  indicating  a  historical  judgment  unfolding  throughout  the  Chris- 
tian ages.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  untying  this  eschatological  knot,  one 
might  receive  with  equanimity  his  charge  that  the  criticism  which  puts 
the  apocalyptic  prophecies  to  the  account  of  the  Messianic  expectations 
of  the  time  only  cuts  it.  How  readily  liberal  orthodoxy  employs  ration- 
alistic methods  appears  in  his  denial  that  Jesus  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  judgment,  while  conceding  that  the  first  evangelist  represents  him 
to  have  taught  it ;  in  the  conclusion  that  Jesus'  teaching  regarding  the 
resurrection  meant  *^  the  perfection  of  the  personality  in  God  ;  **  and  in 
the  interpretation  of  Jesus*  reference  to  angeb  as  **  a  poetic  paraphrase 
of  God  himself,"  as  an  idea  which  *'  hovers  between  personality  and 
personification/'  while  what  he  expressed  by  the  name  of  Satan  was 
<«  the  thought  that  evil  in  nature  and  history  is  an  actual,  unitary,  fearful 
power."  The  author  denies  that  Jesus  taught  either  that  men's  deeds 
in  this  life  determine  their  destiny,  or  that  all  will  certainly  be  saved. 
He  understands  the  gospel  to  include  a  future  probation,  together  with 
'*  the  possibility  that  human  freedom  and  sin  may  advance  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  capability  of  yielding  to  the  Divine  grace." 

The  third  and  last  book  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  views  of  the  original  apostles  according  to  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  1st  and  2d  Peter.  The  author  rejects  the  conclusions  of  the 
critical  school  regarding  the  Book  of  Acts,  while  admitting  that  "  misun- 
derstandings and  legendary  deposits  are  not  to  be  denied."  The  Epistle 
of  James  is  ascribed  to  *^  the  brother  of  our  Lord,"  and  1st  Peter  is 
regarded  as  gen  line. 

Orello  Conb. 

bocbtbl  collbob. 


ne  WitoeM  of  Hennas  to  the  Four  Oospals.  By  C.  Taylor,  D.  D., 
Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  148.  London :  C.  J.  Clay 
and  Sons.    18d2. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  known  on  this  line  of  study  by  his  "  Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  with  Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,"  an  attempt  to 
vouL— Kaa  37 
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show  that  the  *'  Didach^  "  is  a  thoroughly  Jewish  document  adapted  to 
Christian  use.  In  the  present  treatise,  while  not  disputing  the  universal 
critical  yerdict  as  to  the  literary  insignificance  of  *<  The  Shepherd  **  of 
Hennas,  Dr.  Taylor  claims  that  its  value  as  a  testimony  to  the  four  Gos- 
pels has  never  been  understood,  and  that  it  is  *^  an  incompletely  worked 
mine  of  allusions  to  the  Grospels." 

This  conclusion  is  not  affected  by  the  discussion  concerning  the  date  of 
Hermas.  On  either  of  the  three  hypotheses,  which  range  from  58  to 
140  A.  D.,  the  GU>spels  had  attained  their  canonical  position  before  Ire- 
nseus  made  his  well  known  statement  that  there  are  four  gospels  only  and 
necessarily.  That  Irenieus  knew  '*The  Shepherd,"  and  quoted  it  as 
Scripture,  is  conceded  ;  and  his  high  respect  for  the  work,  thus  indicated, 
makes  it  not  unreasonable  or  improbable  that  he  should,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  have  appropriated  and  reproduced  the  ideas  of  Hermas. 

Dr.  Taylor's  position  is  somewhat  more  affected  by  the  still  open  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  dates  of  ''The  Shepherd"  and  the  <<Didach^." 
Neither  factor  of  the  problem  can  be  considered  as  settled.  Opinions  as 
to  the  date  of  the  '<  Didach^  "  range  from  50  to  190  A.  d.  The  author  fol- 
lows Bryennios  and  Harnack  in  claiming  the  priority  for  the  ''  Didach^." 
He  is  satisfied  that  Hermas  not  only  used  but  used  up  the  "  Didach^"  so 
that  anything  very  striking  in  that  manual  had  only  to  be  looked  for  in 
'*  The  Shepherd,"  and  it  would  be  found  there  in  one  disguise  or  another. 
This  gives  us  the  rationale  of  Dr.  Taylor*s  investigation.  Starting  with 
'<  The  Shepherd,"  he  finds  in  it  the  substance  of  the  '*  Didach^ ; "  and  as 
there  are  in  the  ''  Didach^  "  something  like  thirty  conceded  allusions  to 
the  Grospels,  allusions  to  the  Gospels  are  to  be,  presumably,  found  in 
^*  The  Shepherd,"  though  under  a  disguised  form. 

A  process  which  goes  upon  the  lines  of  disguised  allusion  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  precarious.  The  enthusiastic  student  is  exposed  to  the 
dangers  which  always  wait  upon  dealing  with  allegory.  At  the  same 
time,  the  process  itself  is  not  ^together  without  its  warrant,  and  in  some 
cases  is  inevitable,  from  the  well  known  allegorical  habit  of  the  early 
fathers. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  brouglit  to  his  work  good  scholarship,  ingenuity,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  insight ;  but  he  is  too  often  led  away  by  superficial  corre- 
spondences and  incidental  verbal  agreements.  In  some  instances  his 
conclusions  carry  with  them  a  moderate  d^^ree  of  probability ;  in  others 
he  has  not  escaped  the  danger  which  besets  the  special  pleader.  It  is 
not  unreasonable,  for  instance,  that  the  ''  disguised  trace  "  of  the  word 
tvayytkiov  should  be  discovered  in  the  dyycAia  dyoSi;  of  ''The  Shep- 
herd." This,  one  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  would  require  no 
very  long  or  very  learned  investigation ;  but  we  hesitate  a  little  when 
we  are  told  that,  under  the  figure  of  "  the  bench "  (trvft^^Xtov),  stand- 
ing firmly  on  four  feet,  Hermas  refers  to  the  four  Gospels,  comparing 
them,  after  the  manner  of  Irenssus,  to  the  four  elements  of  the  worid. 
It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  to  allegory  all  things  are  possible. 
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Similarly,  the  traces  of  the  features  of  John  the  Baptist  in  "The 
Shepherd's  "  two  angels  of  repentance  and  retrihution  are  scarcely  more 
distinct  than  those  of  Peter  and  Judas  in  Da  Vinci's  "  Ccena."  The  two 
angels  clad  in  goat  skins  may  possibly  correspond  to  the  Baptist's  girdle 
of  skin ;  and  from  John's  wild  honey  it  is  a  long  and  somewhat  circui- 
tous route  round  by  way  of  the  "  Didach^  "  to  Hennas'  parable  of  a  jar  of 
honey  made  bitter  by  a  little  wormwood,  and  to  the  angel  of  retribution, 
who  is  described  in  "  The  Shepherd  "  as  "  wild  of  aspect  and  bitter  to 
the  sheep."  The  assumed  allusion  to  the  transfiguration  turns  entirely  on 
the  word  ^otcX^cv,  which  is  applied  by  Mark  to  the  lustre  of  the 
Lord*8  raiment,  and  by  Hermas  to  the  gate  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  kind.  There  are 
other  cases  where  the  correspondence  of  idea  is  striking  and  suggestive, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  figure.  Up  to  this  time  critics  have 
conceded  to  Hermas  an  acquaintance  with  Mark,  James,  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  If  Dr.  Taylor's  case  is  made  out,  this  range  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  so  as  to  include  all  four  of  the  Gospels.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  any  scholar  who  applies  to  an  obscure  subject  like  this 
such  minute  and  careful  study ;  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  Dr. 
Taylor's  monograph  is  at  once  interesting  and  stimulating ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  of  his  conclusions  are  far  from  convincing,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  some  of  the  apparent  correspond- 
ences which  he  points  out  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  Hennas'  ac- 
quaintance with  the  four  Gospels.  The  book  will  hardly,  we  think,  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  scholars  to  attach  to  Hermas'  testimony  the  weight  to 
which  Dr.  Taylor  thinks  it  is  entitled. 

Mabyin  R.  Vincent. 

UinoH  Thxolooical  Sbxinakt,  Nbw  Toek. 

La  BCIgration  das  Symbolas. .  Par  le  Comte  Goblbt  D'Alviella,  Pro- 
fesseur  d'Bistoire  des  Religions  it  I'Universit^  de  Bmzelles.  Paris  :  Ernest 
Lerooz.    1891. 

On  page  18  of  this  work  the  author  writes :  ''  It  is  henceforth  beyond 
contest  that  the  cross  of  pre-Columbian  America  is  a  mariner's  card 
{rase  des  vents) ;  that  it  represents  the  four  directions  whence  the  rain 
comes,  or  rather  the  four  cardinal  winds  which  bring  it ;  and  that  it  has 
thus  become  the  symbol  of  the  god,  dispenser  of  the  celestial  waters, 
Tlaloc,  and,  by  extension  of  the  mythical,  personage  known  under  the 
name  of  Qaetxacoalt.  ...  It  is  by  an  analogous  reasoning  that  the  Assyri- 
ans also  came  to  represent  their  god  of  the  heavens,  Anu,  by  an  equilateral 
eroes."  In  support  of  this  position  Comte  D'Alviella  cites  the  symbol 
used  for  Ann  in  <*  Western  Asia  Inscriptions,"  U.  48,  ob.  30. 

This  seems  to  me  scarcely  a  correct  statement  The  equal-armed 
cross  aj^ars  on  Babylonian  seals,  both  inclosed  in  a  circle  and  unin- 
eloeed.    The  latter  form  is  well  known  on  seals  of  the  second  Babylonian 
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empire.  I  have  also  found  it  on  seals  (discoyered  at  Niffer)  of  the  period 
of  the  hegemony  of  Ur,  between  2000  and  3000  b.  g.  It  is  a  broad,  eqoal- 
armed  cross.  In  meaning,  the  disk  and  the  square  cross  are  identical ; 
both  are  solar  symbols,  the  cross  being  a  representation  of  the  disk  by 
means  of  its  diameters.  I  should  have  supposed  this  to  be  also  the 
derivation  of  the  American  square  cross.  The  disk  with  diameters,  or 
the  diameters  alone,  once  used,  lend  themselves  to  the  idea  of  the  four 
regions  and  the  four  quarters  ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  in  the  order  of 
development,  the  former  preceded  the  latter,  not  the  reverse. 

The  figure  for  Anu  referred  to  above  appears  in  an  Assyrian  god-list, 
and  is  a  modification,  under  the  influence  of  the  Babylonian  square  cross, 
of  the  ancient  symbol  for  Anu,  namely,  a  star.  A  star  composed  of  four 
wedges,  and  having  therefore  eight  radii,  was  the  oldest  Babylonian 
symbol  for  star,  heaven,  Anu,  god.  In  Assyrian  this  character  as  used 
for  star,  heaven  and  god  lost  one  of  its  wedges  and  its  star  shape,  but  as 
■the  symbol  for  Anu  all  four  wedges  were  retained.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  solar  disk  and  square  cross,  however,  the  wedges  were  no  longer 
grouped  in  the  form  of  a  star,  but  of  a  small  disk  with  four  equal  arms 
projecting  on  the  four  sides. 

The  gammated  cross  and  the  stvastika  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
square  cross.  Professor  D*Alviella  just  fails  to  recognize  this.  He  says 
(p.  67) :  '*  M.  Gaidoz  has  defined  the  gammated  cross  as  a  graphic  doublet 
of  the  wheel.  The  expression  is  exact  and  even  most  happy,  on  condi- 
tion of  understanding  thereby  not  that  the  gammated  cross  is  derived 
from  the  wheel  by  the  suppression  of  a  part  of  the  felly,  but  rather  that 
it  is,  like  the  wheel,  a  figurative  representation  of  the  solar  movement." 
But  the  equal-armed  cross,  gammated  or  not  gammated,  is  ''  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  solar  movement "  only  because  it  stands  for  a  circle, 
by  suppression  of  the  circumference.  The  gammated  cross  differs  from 
the  square  cross  in  preserving  an  indication  of  the  circumference  at  the 
ends  of  its  arms.  The  swastika  is  a  representation  of  the  disk  by 
curved  instead  of  straight  radii,  and  should  be  compared  with  a  not  un- 
common form  of  the  solar  disk,  consisting  of  a  number  of  curved  radii 
proceeding  from  a  common  centre  and  bounded  by  a  common  circumfer- 
ence. This  represents  motion  better  than  the  rectilinear  radii  of  the 
Babylonian  sun-disks  do.  The  swastika  is  the  reduction  of  such  a  disk 
to  four  of  its  radii.  The  swastika  and  gammated  cross  pass  over  into 
one  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  ornamentation  of  many  Cypriote  vases. 
The  triscela  differs  from  the  swastika  or  tetrascela  in  having  three  curv- 
ilinear radii  instead  of  four.     It  has  the  same  origin  and  significance. 

Professor  D'Alviella  tries  to  show  that  square  crosses,  gammated 
crosses  and  swastikas  were  not  of  independent  origin  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  were  all  derived  from  one  original  source,  which  could  not  have 
been  far  from  the  Troad.  He  thinks  that  the  swastika,  for  instance, 
probably  found  its  way  to  India  from  the  Troad  through  the  Caucasus. 
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Bat  in  a  note  (p.  108)  he  adduces  facts  which  hy  themselves  woold  be 
sa£Bcient  to  discredit  this  theory.  We  find  the  gammated  cross  among 
savages  on  the  west  African  coast  and  among  the  North  American  In- 
dians, and  always,  I  believe,  in  connection  with  solar  symbolism.  Pro- 
fessor D^Alviella  asks  "by  what  mysterious  ways  this  combination  of 
lines "  reached  these  peoples.  It  did  not  reach  them ;  it  developed 
among  them,  as  it  developed  in  Greece  and  in  India,  and  as  the  square 
cross  developed  in  Chaldea  and  Mexico.  It  is  a  natural  and  self-sng^ 
gesting  device  for  representing  a  disk.  As  solar  worship  originated  in- 
dependently  in  unconnected  regions,  so  did  also  the  disk  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sun,  and  the  square  cross,  the  gammated  cross,  the 
swastika  and  die  triscela  as  the  natural  abbreviations  of  the  disk,  and 
hence  as  symbob  of  the  sun.  Contact  produced  modifications  of  the 
special  form  of  one  nation  or  religion  by  that  of  another  on  the  general 
lines  pointed  out  by  Professor  D*Alviella  in  his  excellent  chapters  on 
Causes  of  Alteration  in  the  Signification  and  Forms  of  Symbols,  and  the 
Transmutation  of  Symbob ;  but  to  suppose  a  common  origin  for  these  self- 
evident  and  practically  universal  methods  of  representing  the  solar  duk 
is  contrary  to  all  the  facts. 

Professor  D^Alviella  b,  also,  somewhat  inclined  to  find  crosses  where 
none  were  intended.  So  he  says  (p.  21)  :  "  Among  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  congeners  it  [the  crutch-shaped  cross]  was  the  character  known 
under  the  name  tau,  and  Ezekiel,  in  a  passage  often  cited  [ix.  4]  telb  us 
that  it  was  reputed  a  sign  of  life  and  safety."  The  passage  referred  to 
reads :  "  And  Tahweh  said  to  him.  Pass  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and  mark  a  mark  (tau  a  tau)  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  that  sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  are 
done  in  the  midst  of  her."  The  verb  b  used  again,  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  of 
David,  who  tauedy  or  made  marks  on  the  doors  when  he  feigned  madness. 
An  examination  of  the  forms  of  the  letter  tau  in  Ezekiel's  time  shows  that 
it  had  not  yet  assumed  the  crutch  cross  or  T  shape.  It  was  substantially 
the  same  in  its  simplest  form  as  the  mark  which  illiterate  people  often 
make  in  lieu  of  signature,  which  is  certainly  not  a  conscious  cross,  but 
the  roost  natural  and  primitive  of  marks.  Thb  was,  in  fact,  its  origin  as 
a  letter  in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  It  was  a  scratch  or  mark  added  at 
the  end  of  the  then  exbting  alphabet  to  denote  another  sound  for  which 
an  additional  letter  was  needed.  At  a  later  date  the  Greeks  took  the 
same  method  of  adding  a  new  letter  to  their  alphabet,  namely  chi.  The 
earliest  forms  of  tau  and  chi  are  identical,  because  both  are  originally 
mere  marks.  The  passage  in  Ezekiel  does  not  require,  and  the  hbtory 
of  the  letter  tau  will  not  permit,  Professor  D*Alviella's  interpretation. 

But  if  hb  treatment  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  the  gammated  cross  b 
unsound,  hb  treatment  of  the  subject  of  sacred  trees  b  admirably  sober. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  similarity  in  detail  of  complicated  forms  in  coun- 
tries so  far  apart  as  Chaldsea  and  Mexico,  as  shown  in  the  plates  facing 
pp.  152  and  153,  supported  by  striking  resemblances  of  myth,  legend  and 
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use,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  of  borrowing  from  a  common  smxrce. 
Here  is  his  conclusion :  '^  Semites  and  Arjrans  knew  the  tree  of  hearen, 
the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  of  knowledge.  The  first  has  for  fruits  the 
igneous  or  luminous  bodies  of  space  ;  the  second  yields  a  beverage  which 
assures  perpetual  youth;  the  third  communicates  prescience  and  eren 
onmiscience."  But  he  inclines  to  belieye  that  however  much  the  two 
races  may  have  influenced  one  another  in  later  details  they  (why  not  the 
Mexicans  also?)  originated  the  tree  m3rths  independently  on  lines  of 
thought  and  imagination  natural  to  primitive  man. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  common  Assyrian  form  of  the  tree  with  winged 
genii  on  either  side,  holding  a  basket  and  a  cone,  Professor  D'Alviella 
follows  Tylor,  rightly,  I  £hink,  in  regarding  the  cone  as  the  "  inflorescence 
of  the  male  date  pahn  "  with  which  the  female  tree  is  fertilised,  and  pro- 
creation symbolized.  The  winged  disk,  which  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  Assyrian  and  Persian  symbolism,  he  traces  to  an  Egyptian  origin. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  Babylonian  seals  and 
the  like  for  the  study  of  the  tree,  the  cone,  the  caduceus,  cross,  etc,  than 
Professor  D'Alviella  has  yet  fully  utilized. 

I  have  played  the  carping  critic's  part  and  criticised  so  long  that  there 
is  scarcely  space  left  for  that  which  the  book  most  deserves,  praise.  But 
it  goes  without  saying  that  what  Professor  D'Alviella  writes  is  valuable 
and  eminently  well  done.  This  is  a  desirable  work  for  the  student  of 
the  development  and  transference  of  religious  ideas.  It  is  brief,  consist- 
ing of  six  chapters,  covering  in  all  345  pages.  It  is  profusely  illustrated, 
but  miserably  indexed. 

Regarding  the  curious  resemblances  of  Mexican  and  Asiatic  S3rmbds,  the 
author  says  (p.  328)  :  '^  For  my  part  I  feel  myself  more  and  more  inclined 
to  admit .  .  •  the  intervention  of  certain  artistic  influences,  radiating  from 
China,  Japan  or  the  Indian  archipelago  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  new 
world  long  before  the  Spanish  conquest"  Concerning  the  sources  of  civ- 
ilization and  the  spread  of  symbols,  he  says  (328  f.)  :  ''  In  brief,  let  one 
start  from  Greece  or  India,  or  even  from  Libya,  Etruria,  or  Graul,  one  al- 
ways ends,  passing  halting  place  after  halting  place,  by  coming  out  at  two 
great  centres  of  artistic  diffusion  partially  irreducible  one  \p  the  other, 
Egypt  and  Chaldaea ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  towards  thd  eighth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  Mesopotamia  went  to  school  to  the  Egyptians,  while 
Egypt  never  went  to  school  to  any  one.  Now,  not  only  have  symbols,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  proven  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  followed  the 
same  routes  as  purely  decorative  themes,  but  they  have  also  been  trans- 
mitted in  the  same  way,  at  the  same  times  and  iJmost  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Everywhere,  in  the  case  of  symbols  as  of  artistie  products,  we 
find,  by  the  side  of  the  autochthonous  types,  the  deposits  of  a  powerful 
current  which  has  its  origin,  more  or  less  remote,  in  the  symbolism  of 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Nile." 

John  P.  Pstbbs. 

St*  Michakl*s  Chuboh,  Nbw  York. 
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BatIj  Qroek   Pfailosophy.     By  John    Burnet.     London :  Adam    and 
Charles  Blaek.    New  York  :  Maemillan  &  Co.  $2.60. 

By  early  Greek  philosophy  Mr.  Bnmet  understands  those  speculations 
about  the  nature,  origin  and  history  of  the  external  world  with  which 
Greek  thought  was  occupied  during  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  thought 
itself.  It  begins  with  the  declaration  of  Thales  that  ^'all  things  are 
water/'  and  ends  with  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus,  beyond  whom  no 
further  advance  could  be  made  without  an  admixture  of  subjective  ele- 
ments due  to  the  teaching  of  the  Sophists  and  Socrates.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Burnet,  contrary  to  the  usual  procedure  of  historians,  excludes  from  pres- 
ent consideration  Democritus,  the  more  famous  disciple  or  friend  of  Leu- 
cippus, on  the  ground  that  his  philosophy  was  affected  by  the  teaching  of 
Protagoras.  Modem  scholarship  has  cleared  away  more  than  one  grave 
misconception  that  formerly  obscured  this  most  important  epoch  in  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind.  We  no  longer  look  for  profound  meta- 
physical principles  in  the  fragments  of  a  Heracleitus  or  a  Parmenides ; 
but  neither  do  we  dismiss  their  speculations  as  vain  attempts  to  conceive 
the  inconceivable,  nor  pooh-pooh  them  as  the  merely  fanciful  and  unveri- 
fiable  guesses  of  children.  The  philosopher  has  to  thank  these  old 
lonians  and  their  successors  in  the  Hellenic  colonies  of  the  West  for  his 
idea  of  a  Cosmos,  a  fixed  order  of  things ;  the  phjrsicist  owes  to  them  an 
admirable  working  theory  of  matter,  while  to  the  theologian  they  are 
above  all  interesting  as  critics  of  a  barbarous  mythology  and  pioneers  of 
the  higher  theism  as  we  find  it  taking  shape  in  the  Republic  of  Plato 
and  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  Just  here,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
religious  aspects  of  early  Greek  philosophy,  Mr.  Burnet  has  shown  the 
greatest  originality,  and  I  limit  myself  to  a  notice  of  the  passages  deal- 
ing therewith. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  great  revolution  inaugurated  by 
Thales  and  his  school  consisted  in  the  substitution  of  merely  natural  or 
material  processes  for  the  actions  or  passions  of  divine  beings  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  universe.  Mr.  Burnet  thinks  this  a  misleading  account 
of  what  actually  happened.  The  distinction  between  personal  and  im- 
personal was,  he  tells  us,  not  very  clear  in  early  times :  and  he  would 
formulate  the  advance  made  by  the  Milesian  school  by  saying  that  they 
<'  left  off  telling  tales  "  (p.  8).  The  phrase  does  not  seem  particularly 
happy.  If  *<  telling  tales  **  means  relating  a  series  of  imaginary  events 
as  if  they  had  really  happened,  then  the  cosmogonies  of  Anaximander 
and  £mpedocles  oome  under  this  category  just  as  much  as  the  cosmog- 
ony of  Hesiod ;  and  in  fact,  the  theories  of  the  early  physicists  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Plato  as  being  no  better  than  fairy  tales.  Of  course  what 
we  read  in  Hesiod  sounds  much  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  tale ;  but  this  is  just  because  it  treats  of  persons  rather  than  of 
tilings,  or  at  any  rate  of  things  under  the  disguise  of  persons.    After  all. 
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the  distinction  between  the  personal  and  the  impersonal  was  apprehended 
with  sufficient  clearness  by  the  Athenians,  when  thej  hoonded  Anaxa- 
goras  out  of  their  city  for  teaching  that  the  son  was  a  mass  of  red-hot 
metal  and  the  moon  a  lump  of  earth.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  credit 
the  contemporaries  of  Solon  with  an  equal  power  of  discrimination  ?  It 
is  now  admitted  that  the  Ionian  physicists  did  not  ascribe  to  any  spiritual 
agency  those  transformations  of  a  primary  material  substance  by  which 
they  accounted  for  the  existing  universe.  A  belief  such  as  theirs  in  the 
ability  of  matter  to  work  out  its  own  destinies  is  known  as  hylozoism. 
According  to  Mr.  Burnet,  hylozoism  was  with  them  simply  a  generaliza- 
tion of  the  priinitiye  animism.  The  life  attributed  by  savages  to  each 
material  object  taken  separately  was  transferred  in  their  cosmogonies  to 
the  underlying  substance  of  the  world.  If  so,  we  have  a  striking  instance 
of  progress  effected  by  going  back  to  an  earlier  stage  of  culture  and 
making  a  fresh  start  —  reader  pour  mieux  sautevy  as  the  French  say ; 
for  Homer  and  Hesiod  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  having  advanced 
considerably  beyond  the  animistic  sts^. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Science  and  Religion  "  is  especially  striking  and 
suggestive.  Mr.  Burnet  thinks  that  a  religious  revolution  swept  over 
Hellas  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c,  marked  by  the  recrudescence  of 
superstition  usually  consequent  on  public  anxiety  or  disaster.  Foremost 
among  the  symptoms  of  this  movement  was  the  great  vogue  obtained  by 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  which  the  author  characterizes  as  "  an  elaborate 
system  of  purification  and  taboo  intended  to  protect  the  soul  from  the 
ghostly  perils  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed  "  (p.  86).  Philosophy 
derived  no  speculative  ideas  from  the  mysteries,  but  under  their  influ- 
ence it  became  a  way  of  life  —  at  least  among  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras. The  Pythagorean  order,  we  learn,  was  not  a  political  league,  but 
a  religious  confraternity  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  ceremonial  holi- 
ness (p.  94).  The  famous  rules  of  abstinence  enjoined  by  Pythagoras 
were  "  an  elaborate  system  of  taboo  "  (p.  100).  His  vegetarianism  was 
*'  neither  ascetic  nor  humanitarian,  but  arose  from  belief  in  the  kinship 
of  men  and  animals  '*  (p.  102)  ;  and  the  recorded  fact  of  his  eating  meat 
at  sacrifices  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  explanation  of  primitive 
sacrifice  given  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  in  his  profound  work  on 
Semitic  Religion  (p.  103).  It  was  this  religious  reaction  that  drew  forth 
the  scathing  denunciations  of  all  mythology  uttered  by  Xenophanes,  who 
moreover  came  from  a  region  in  Asia  Minor  '^  where  the  popular  cults 
were  more  than  usually  cruel  and  obscene  *'  (p.  109).  This  philosopher 
is  conmionly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Monotheism  among  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  Mr.  Burnet's  opinion  he  ^'  did  not  believe  in  anything  like  a  per- 
sonal god  at  all  ...  his  greatest  god  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  material  world  "  (p.  124).  Neither  is  Heracleitus,  the  great  progen- 
itor of  the  Logos-doctrine,  allowed  to  have  been,  in  any  true  sense,  a 
theologian.     By  God  he  meant  physical  fire;  and,   '* though  not  un- 
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affected  by  the  religious  movement  of  the  time,  his  attitude  towards  it 
was,  in  the  main,  one  of  contemptuous  hostility  "  (p.  172).  Mr.  Burnet 
will  not  admit  that  Heracleitus  believed  in  the  periodical  consumption  of 
the  whole  world  by  fire  (pp.  160, 399)  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  suc- 
ceeds in  explaining  away  the  Aristotehan  texts  adduced  by  Zeller  in  sup- 
port of  this  interpretation,  especially  that  in  which  the  Heracleitean  fire 
is  mentioned  in  close  conjunction  with  the  Sphairos  of  Empedocles. 
Our  author  naturally  agrees  with  those  who  hold  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras 
to  have  been  a  purely  material  agent  In  reference  to  the  persecution 
suffered  by  this  philosopher,  his  observations,  though  not  new,  are  still 
worth  repeating.  At  Athens  *'  the  temper  of  the  citizen  body  was  and 
remained  hostile  to  free  inquiry  of  any  kind.  The  religious  views  of  the 
Demos  were  of  the  narrowest  kind,  and  hardly  any  people  has  sinned 
more  heavily  against  the  liberty  of  science.  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  and 
Aristotle  [Protagoras  might  have  been  mentioned  also]  fell  victims  in 
different  degrees  to  the  bigotry  of  the  populace,  though  of  course  their 
offense  was  political  rather  than  religious.  They  were  condemned  not  as 
heretics  but  as  innovators  in  the  State  religion  "  (p.  276). 

Mr.  Burnet's  volume  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. I  have  tried  to  show  that  it  deserves  in  equal  measure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  the  history  of  religion. 

Alfred  W.  Bekn. 

Florsncb,  Italy. 

The  Dialognas  of  Plato  tranalated  into  English,  with  Analyses  and 
Introductions.  By  B.  Jowett,  M.  A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throaghout,  with  margrinal  analyses  and  other 
additions,  and  an  index  of  subjects  and  proper  names.  Five  volumes.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     $20.00. 

We  welcome  gladly  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Jowett's  translation  of 
Plato.  The  first  edition  was  published  twenty  years  ago.  The  second 
appeared  four  years  later.  With  each  edition  the  work  has  expanded. 
The  four  volumes  of  the  first  edition  became  five  in  the  second  ;  while  in 
the  third  the  volumes  have  become  so  portly,  that  it  is  obvious  that  they 
might  have  become  six,  had  this  method  of  expansion  been  preferred. 
While  new  and  valuable  matter  has  been  added  with  each  edition,  the  ex- 
pansion has  been  largely  due  to  typographical  changes.  The  second  edi- 
tion was  printed  in  large  and  sumptuous  type  to  which  we  look  back  with 
a  slight  regret,  even  from  the  elaborate  helpfulness  of  the  page  in  the 
edition  now  before  us.  The  type  here,  though  smaller  than  in  the  second 
edition,  is  larger  than  in  the  first  and  is  very  satisfactory.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  every  page  there  is  a  running  analysis  of  the  subject  matter,  which 
will  be  found  by  many  extremely  serviceable.  To  the  student  of  Plato, 
or  to  a  person  looking  for  any  particular  passage,  these  analyses  will  be 
invaluable ;  while  they  will  aid  the  more  superficial  reader  to  follow  the 
course  of  thought  through  the  sometimes  rambling  dialogues. 
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Beside  differences  in  form,  there  is  in  the  new  edition  a  certain 
amount  of  new  and  valuable  matter.  The  preface,  idiich  is  in  part  the 
same  as  that  of  the  second  edition,  has  been  expanded.  Especially  have 
additions  been  made  to  the  interesting  comparison  between  the  Greek 
and  English  languages  by  which,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  translator  has  to  contend  were  illustrated. 
This  comparison  of  the  two  languages  is  not  of  importance  merely  to  the 
student  of  Greek.  It  may  aid  the  general  reader  to  gain  an  insight, 
however  imperfect,  into  the  grace  and  freedom  of  the  Greek  language. 

In  the  introductions  to  the  several  dialogues  various  essays  i^pear,  for 
the  first  time,  in  this  third  edition.  Some  of  these  have  direct  reference 
to  the  study  of  Plato,  while  others  consist  of  free  discussions  of  the  mat- 
ters with  which  the  essays  are  concerned.  Of  those  which  have  to  do 
with  the  thought  of  Plato,  the  most  important  to  the  general  reader  is 
perhaps  the  essay  in  the  second  volume  which  discusses  his  ''Ideas.'* 
Professor  Jowett  insists  that  ''  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  has  attained  an 
imaginary  clearness  and  definiteness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own 
writings."  He  contends  that  in  the  study  of  Plato  ''poetry  has  been 
converted  into  dogma,"  and  he  calls  attention  to  the  &ct  that  "  the  Pla- 
tonic ideas  are  to  be  found  only  in  about  a  third  of  Plato's  writings  and 
are  not  confined  to  him."  He  further  insists  that  "the  forms  which 
they  assume  are  numerous,  and  if  taken  literally,  inconsistent  with  one 
another."  "  At  one  time  we  are  in  the  clouds  of  mythology,  at  another 
among  the  abstractions  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics ;  we  pass  imper- 
ceptibly from  one  to  the  other.  Reason  and  fancy  are  minted  in  the 
same  passage."  Professor  Jowett  illustrates  these  positions  by  a  brief 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  various  dialogues,  Plato  treats 
the  "  ideas."  In  connection  with  this  analysis,  he  refers  too  briefly  to 
the  idealism  of  Plato  which,  as  he  contends,  underlies  these  various  forms 
of  presentation.  One  cannot  help  regretting  that  Dr.  Jowett  had  not 
exhibited  more  fully  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  real  nature  of  Plato's 
idealism.  This  would  have  been  far  more  interesting  and  more  to  the 
purpose  than  the  hasty  discussion  which  he  gives  us  of  the  relation  of 
certain  later  systems  of  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

To  the  serious  student  of  Plato  the  most  important  of  the  new  essays, 
probably,  are  the  one  in  the  third  volume  which  compares  the  Bepublic, 
the  Statesman,  and  the  Laws ;  and  the  one  in  the  fifth  volume  which 
makes  a  comparison  of  the  Laws  of  Plato  with  Spartan  and  Athenian 
laws  and  institutions.  This  latter  essay  is  especially  interesting,  showing 
to  what  extent  Plato  in  his  Laws  had  borrowed  from  existing  codes. 
Besides  these  papers,  we  have,  in  the  second  volume,  a  new  essay  on  the 
myths  of  Plato  and,  in  the  third,  one  upon  the  Legend  of  AUantis. 

Other  essays  offer  independent  studies  of  matters  referred  to  by  Plato, 
or  indirectly  suggested  by  his  work.  Except  so  far  as  these  serve  to  give 
a  certain  reality  to  the  reasoning  of  Plato,  bringing  him,  as  it  were,  from 
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the  past  into  the  present,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  in  interest 
and  importance  to  those  that  deal  directly  with  the  thought  of  Plato. 
They  are  brief  and  rather  unsatisfactory  discussions  of  great  themes.  The 
one  on  Pyschology  in  the  fourth  yolume,  though  full  of  interesting  points, 
will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  inadequate.  In  the  first  volume, 
there  is  an  essay  on  the  decline  of  Greek  literature.  This  is  naturally 
suggested  by  the  satire  aimed  at  the  rhetoricians  in  the  Phiedrus.  A 
striking  picture  is  given  of  the  dreary  waste  which  stretched  through  a 
thousand  years.  One  great  cause  of  the  lack  of  literary  power  during 
this  period  is  found  to  be  in  the  fact  that  '*  the  human  race  was  destitute, 
or  deprived  of,  the  moral  quantities  which  are  the  root  of  literary  excel- 
lence. ...  It  had  no  great  characters  and  therefore  it  had  no  great 
writers.''  The  question  naturally  arises  whether  there  is  a  possibility  of 
a  similar  literary  degradation  in  the  future  ;  and  especially  in  what  man- 
ner such  degradation  may  be  averted.  '*  First "  we  are  reminded  of 
"  the  progress  of  education."  We  are  told  that  ''  the  great  writers  of 
ancient  or  of  modem  times  will  remain  to  furnish  abundant  materials 
of  education  to  the  coming  generation."  The  enlargement  of  mind  is 
pointed  out  that  will  come  from  familiarity  with  the  thoughts  of  all 
peoples,  and  with  ''  the  increasing  sense  of  the  greatness  and  infinity  of 
nature."  Beyond  this  *'  First "  we  are,  however,  not  carried  except  in 
the  single  sentence,  that  tells  us  that  "  the  love  of  mankind  may  be  the 
source  of  a  greater  development  of  literature  than  nationality  has  ever 
been."  From  what  we  had  been  told  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
literature  in  Greece  we  should  have  expected  a  warning  that  if  the  moral 
life  of  the  world  declines,  creative  genius  will  decline  with  it 

We  have  thus  called  attention  to  some  of  the  new  material  that  appears 
in  this  edition.  Of  the  discussions  that  were  contained  in  the  earlier 
editions  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak.  The  translation  itself,  which  has 
given  its  chief  value  to  each  edition,  needs,  after  these  twenty  years,  no 
introduction.  Plato  is  more  than  any  other  the  literary  philosopher.  He 
is  poet,  dramatist,  and  romancer.  Of  all  philosophers,  he  most  demands 
that  every  version  that  is  made  of  him  should  possess  literary  excellence. 
We  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  Professor  Jowett  for  having  given  Plato 
a  position  in  English  literature.  We  read,  rejoicing  in  the  presenta- 
tion, and,  except  in  passages  where  our  English  speech  is  inadequate, 
hardly  realizing  that  what  we  read  is  not  the  original  form  of  the  work. 
Such  unmanageable  passages  are  met,  for  instance,  in  the  Charmides, 
which  is  unintelligible  unless  the  reader  substitutes  mentaUy  the  Greek 
cTflo^pocrvn;  in  the  place  of  "temperance"  and  ''wisdom,"  neither  of 
which  translates  it,  while  the  use  of  both  makes  hopeless  confusion.  If 
any  one,  however,  considers  this  unintelligibility  a  fault  of  the  translator, 
let  him  suggest  something  better. 

There  are,  probably,  every  year,  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  gen- 
eral readers  and  students,  fewer  that  are  fitted  to  enjoy  Plato  in  the  ori- 
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ginal,  while,  every  year,  there  are  more  that  are  fitted  to  enjoy  his 
thought.  Greek  is  studied  less  ;  philosophy  is  studied  more.  This  being 
so,  every  year  most  bring  a  greater  demand  for  this  charming  translir 
tion. 

C.  C.  Everett. 
Harvard  Unitersitt. 


Ood's  Image  in  Man.    By  Henrt  Wood.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.   81.25. 

Mr.  Wood's  eleven  chapters  on  such  great  topics  as  the  nature  of 
God,  revelation,  universal  law,  the  unseen  realm,  evolution  and  spirit- 
ual progress,  are  called  hy  him  '^  some  intuitive  perceptions  of  truth." 
He  declares  that  "  God  cannot  be  seen  through  the  intellect."  With 
^*  simple  lay  studies  "  like  these,  which  claim  to  be  only  "  interpretations 
of  the  inner  consciousness,"  there  is  no  need  of  further  criticism  than 
to  suggest  that  Mr.  Wood  tends  (as  on  p.  178)  to  emphasize  the  fact 
of  a  higher  and  a  lower  in  man  as  if  they  did  not  run  into  each  other 
in  an  indivisible  unity.  He  tends  also  to  apply  the  idea  of  Trinity 
rather  than  induce  it,  in  some  cases.  But  we  call  attention  here  to  Mr. 
Wood's  volume,  not  through  any  desire  to  dwell  upon  its  theological  or 
philosophical  limitations,  but  from  hearty  appreciation  of  the  fine  spirit 
of  constructive  religiousness  which  pervades  it.  "  The  real  heresy,"  he 
well  says,  "  of  the  present  age  is  the  non-recognition  of  the  *  Comforter.' " 
He  therefore  aims  directly  at  showing,  in  simple  words,  the  spiritual 
content  of  modern  ideas  of  G^ ;  of  Nature  as  the  embodiment  of  his 
power ;  of  universal  law  as  the  expression  of  his  will ;  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  thoroughly  human  spiritual  leader  of  the  race  in  the  religion 
of  the  soul ;  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  natural  record  of  a  progressive 
revelation.  ^*  Evolution  as  a  Key  "  is  one  of  the  best  chapters  of  the 
book.  Mr.  Wood  touches  the  fundamental  matter  in  this  philosophy 
when  he  writes  :  "  In  the  great  everlasting  cycle  of  creation  the  primal 
energy  which  God  first  involved  into  the  lowest,  most  general,  and  inde- 
terminate conditions  is  at  length,  through  a  series  of  grand  steps, 
gathered,  organized,  individuated,  and  evolved  into  '  sons  of  Grod,'  in 
which  form  the  return  is  made  to  the  *  Father's  House. ' "  It  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  find  a  thoughtful  layman  thus  giving  a  thoroughly 
spiritual  construction,  in  popular  form  and  style,  to  ideas  most  often 
presented  as  truth  to  the  understanding,  but  not  as  inspiration  to  the 
whole  man,  to  build  him  up  in  righteousness  of  living  and  peace  of 
heart. 

Nicholas  P.  Oilman. 

West  Newtoh,  Mass. 
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BMays  on  XSngUsh  Ziiterature.     By  Edmond  Scherek.     Translated  by 
George  Saintbbury.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

For  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  name  of  Edmond  Scherer 
has  been  known  to  a  select  circle  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
scientious contributors  to  the  French  press  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects,  his  ^'  Etudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  Contemporaine  *'  comprising  some 
nine  volumes,  to  which  he  added  a  volume  of  "  Melanges  d'Histoire  Re- 
ligieuse  "  and  monographs  on  Diderot  and  Melchior  Grimm.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  these  volumes  present  us  with  a  body  of  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal criticism  to  which  we  have  in  English  no  contemporary  parallel ;  the 
volumes  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  which  they  suggest  comparison, 
being  both  less  in  bulk  and,  so  far  as  they  deal  with  modern  literature, 
more  limited  in  their  range.  M.  Scherer's  continental  position  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  since  the  death  of  Sainte-Beuve  in  1869,  he 
was,  among  those  who  know,  the  recognized  master  of  criticism  in  France, 
though  liis  volumes  have  never  attained  a  very  wide  popularity.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  has  therefore  done  a  distinct  service  to  English  readers  in 
gathering  together  into  one  volume,  and  rendering  accessible  to  us  in  our 
language,  a  selection  of  criticisms  from  the  Studies  in  Contemporary 
Literature  dealing  exclusively  with  English  authors. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Saintsbury  alludes  to  a  story  which  went  the 
rounds  to  the  effect  that  a  practical  joker  once  called  on  several  of  the 
bookseUers  of  Paris,  stating  that  he  was  a  collector  of  second  editions  of 
the  works  of  famous  writers,  and  asking  for  the  volumes  of  M.  Scherer's 
"  Studies  "  in  that  state  —  something  which  no  bookseller  could  provide. 
The  anecdote  is  interesting  as  showing  the  Parisian  estimate  of  M.  Scherer 
at  the  time,  as  well  as  his  fellowship  in  this  respect  with  his  friend  Mat- 
thew Arnold  (in  his  early  career),  and  with  two  authors  whom  he  dis- 
cusses here  with  so  much  appreciation  and  sympathy,  Milton  and  Words- 
worth. The  fact  may  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  element  in  estimating 
M.  Scherer*s  intellectual  attitude ;  it  was  a  state  of  affairs  likely  to  react 
somewhat  upon  an  author.  In  truth,  M.  Scherer,  except  to  the  intimate 
few,  always  seemed  more  eminent  than  attractive  as  a  writer,  as  well  as 
otherwise.  One  may  believe  that  he  more  than  made  up  for  the  slight 
reserve  and  austerity  which  such  a  state  of  affairs  was  likely  to  induce  by 
his  freedom  from  damaging  attachments,  and  by  the  warmth  of  his  en- 
thusiasms whenever  his  sympathies  were  adequately  moved. 

M.  Scherer  was  bom  in  1815  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  of 
Swiss  descent  —  though  the  family  had  been  domiciled  in  France  for  sev- 
eral generations  —  and  his  mother  an  Englishwoman.  At  the  outset, 
therefore,  we  have  the  basis  for  a  complexity  of  achievement.  From  fif- 
teen to  forty-five,  Scherer's  energies  were  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
theology :  "  first  of  all,"  as  his  translator  says,  "  in  the  mood  of  boyish 
doubt,  then  for  many  years  in  that  of  fervent  faith,  then  in  that  of  ration- 
alizing but  still  confident  criticism,  and  lastly  in  an  active  and  rather 
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painful  polemic  on  what  may  be  called  offensive-defenuve  lines  in  regard 
to  his  own  complete  though  gradual  abandonment  of  definite  theological 
belief."  To  this  period  belongs  the  development  of  which  we  have  one 
record  in  the  *^  Melanges  d'Histoire  Religieuse." 

After  a  period  of  juvenile  nostalgia  which  resulted  in  lus  being  sent  to 
England,  where  he  was  for  awhile  in  the  family  of  a  clergyman  at 
Monmouth,  young  Scherer  returned  to  Paris  and  engaged  in  the  study 
of  law  and  philosophy.     He  soon,  however,  determined  to  become  a 
clergyman,  and  for  this  purpose  entered,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  on  a 
course  of  theology  at  Strasburg.      Here  he  eventually  took  his  degree, 
married,  and  was  ordained  in  1840,  being  then,  as  he  described  himself, 
a  thorough  believer  in  '*  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Cross."    He 
remained  domiciled  at  Strasburg,  preaching  and  writing  hymns,  but  with- 
out engaging  in  any  active  pastoral  work.     In  1845  he  was  appointed  to 
a  professorship  in  the  Ecole  Libre  de  Th^logie  at  Geneva,  where  he  em« 
barked  on  a  course  of  teaching  designed  to  establish  a  variety  of  unecdesi- 
astical  but  orthodox  Protestantism,  founded  solely  on  the  Scriptures.   The 
result  might  perhaps  have  been  anticipated :  M.  Scherer  found  himself 
in  time  unable  to  bring  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  scheme  of  Reve- 
lation  into  harmony  with  his  rapidly  developing  necessarian  and  negative* 
Hegelian  views  of  the  philosophy  of  existence ;  and  he  abandoned  his 
professorship.    He  did  not,  however,  completely  embrace  what  M.  Gr^ard 
calls  his  profession  de  foi  HegSlienne  until  1860  or  1861.     From  this 
time  onward  he  seems  to  have  had  no  further  theological  disturbance ; 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  increasingly  a  somewhat  uncompromising  — 
and  even  at  times  a  little  irritable  —  Hegelian  of  what  is  known  as  the 
left-centre  schooL    This  phase  of  M.  Scherer's  mental  history  helps  us 
largely,  in  connection  with  his  inherited  prepossessions  and  the  circom- 
stances  of  his  environment,  to  comprehend  his  point  of  view  and  gives  a 
key  te  much  of  his  criticism. 

While  M.  Scherer  was  at  Geneva  he  formed  his  acquaintance  with 
Henri  Fr^^ric  Amiel,  and  there  that  mingled  attitude  of  deference  and 
admiration  was  assumed  by  the  younger  man  toward  the  older  to  which  we 
find  Amiel  giving  expression  in  the  "  Journal  Intime."  In  1852,  before 
M.  Scherer  had  completely  broken  with  the  church,  he  writes :  **  I  can- 
not, like  Scherer,  content  myself  with  being  in  the  right  alone :  I  must 
have  a  less  solitary  Christianity."  Again,  in  1869,  when  Sainte-Beuve 
dies,  "  What  is  Scherer  thinking  about  his  life  and  death  ?  "  is  the  thought 
which  the  event  suggests  to  Amiel.  He  braces  himself  under  the  oncon- 
geniality  of  his  position  and  the  restlessness  that  possesses  him  with  the 
reflection  of  M.  Scherer :  '<  We  must  accept  ourselves  as  we  are.**  When 
he  almost  determines  that  he  will  actually  write  the  book  his  friends  per> 
sist  in  believing  him  capable  of,  it  is  largely  that  he  may  please  and  satisfy 
Scherer.  In  comparing  the  work  of  the  two,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
perverseness  of  Matthew  Arnold's  contention  that  the  excellenoe  of  the 
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"  Journal "  is  to  be  sought  in  its  literary  jndgments  and  expositions  rather 
than  in  its  psychology,  —  perhaps,  on  Uie  whole,  as  aberrant  an  opinion 
as  its  distingaished  author  left  behind  him.  Amiel  is  greater  and  more 
permanent  than  Scherer  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  con- 
soler and  stimulator,  as  well  as  a  historian,  of  the  souL 

About  the  time  of  his  profession  of  Hegelianism,  M.  Scherer  returned 
to  Paris.  Domiciled  at  Versailles,  he  busied  himself  in  writing  —  prin- 
cipally for  "  Le  Temps  "  —  on  literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  and 
contributing  regularly  to  the  London  *'  Daily  News  "  articles  on  French 
politics.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  stuck  to  his  post,  and  was  chosen 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  YersaiUes  during  the  Grerman  occupation. 
The  position  was  very  trying,  as  can  well  be  imagined,  to  a  sensitive  and 
high-spirited  French  gentleman ;  but  he  dischai^^  its  duties  with  ad- 
mirable skill  and  fidelity.  In  return  for  this  service,  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise,  when  peace  came,  selected  him  as  its  representative.  This 
place  he  resigned  only  to  become  a  life-senator,  retaining  the  distinction 
until  lus  death  in  1889. 

M.  Scherer's  English  blood  showed  itself  throughout  his  life,  in  one 
way,  in  frequent  excursions  to  London  and  his  interest  in,  and  knowledge 
of  English  affairs.  It  showed  itself  in  another  and  especial  way,  in  the 
quality  of  his  genius  and  the  attitude  of  his  mind.  "  He  does  not  judge 
things  with  his  intelligence,  he  judges  them  with  his  character,"  wrote 
one  of  the  younger  Parisians,  of  M.  Scherer's  criticism :  the  characteriza- 
tion is  just,  though  it  was  intended  to  express  disapproval.  More  than 
once  in  reading  these  essays,  one  is  reminded  of  the  English  writer  M. 
Scherer  so  much  admired,  who  insists  that  life  is  three-fourths  conduct, 
and  that  to  ignore  its  ethical  element  is  to  exclude  one's  self  from  a  vast 
part  of  the  field.  Though  M.  Scherer's  attendance  upon  Matthew  Arnold 
in  portions  of  the  essay  on  Wordsworth  is  not  always  judicious,  he  strikes 
a  note  in  general  of  which  his  translator,  as  well  as  M.  Edouard  Rod,  is 
too  careless.  We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  what  we  are ;  and  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  generally  reacts  upon  our  criticism  either  in  depriving  it 
of  vitality  or  in  causing  it  to  display  a  certain  incompleteness.  We  shall 
succeed  in  interpreting  and  portraying  life,  only  when  we  look  upon  it  as 
men,  not  as  if  we  were  achromatic  intellectual  lenses.  The  Hegelian  in 
M.  Scherer  never  quite  succeeds  in  extinguishing  the  man;  to  this  fact 
these  essays  owe  their  dis^ctive  and  abiding  quality. 

M.  Scherer's  criticism,  as  a  whole,  has  body  as  well  as  method,  and 
strength  and  gravity  as  well  as  sparkle.  The  proportion  of  substance  to 
froth  in  it  is  indeed  un-Parisian;  it  is  strictly  English  in  its  solidity. 
Despite  the  occasional  impatience  which  the  volume  stirs  in  us  by  its 
omissions  —  an  impatience  due  to  the  fact  of  their  general  great  ability  — 
these  essays  are  a  very  considerable  and  substantial  contribution  to  the 
eriticism  of  our  literature, — perhaps  the  most  considerable  single  contri- 
bution that  any  recent  essayist  has  given  us,  when  we  consider  at  once 
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their  quality  and  their  range.  Taken  altogether,  they  are  weighty  as 
well  as  lacld,  they  have  force  as  well  as  charm,  and  are  often  as  cogent 
as  they  are  hrilliant  If  criticism  on  the  Continent  most  for  awhile  speak 
to  ns  in  the  language  of  a  rather  nihilistic  Hegelianism,  these  essays  may 
be  taken  to  show  the  high-water  mark  to  which  it  has  attained,  possibly 
almost  the  limit  to  which  it  may  aspire. 

Of  the  three  hundred  pages  of  this  volume,  nearly  one  third  part  is 
taken  up  with  a  criticism  of  Greorge  Eliot,  the  several  essays  treating  of 
"Silas  Mamer"  (1861),  "Daniel  Deronda"  (1877),  and  the  "Life  and 
Letters  "  by  Mr.  Cross  (1885).  Here  we  have  M.  Scherer,  though  not 
exactly  at  his  best,  certainly  at  his  most  appreciative.  We  may  demur 
to  his  assertion  that  for  George  Eliot  "  was  reserved  the  honor  of  writing 
the  most  perfect  novels  as  yet  known,"  and  to  the  prediction  that  "  she 
will  have  no  successor ;  because  we  shall  never  again  see  the  qualities  of 
the  thinker  so  combined  with  those  of  the  artist,''  and  suspect  that  this 
judgment  is  colored  a  littie  by  the  writer's  sympathy  with  his  author's 
mental  history.  He  shows  himself  a  trifle  careless  of  a  warning  he  him- 
self has  uttered  in  another  place  as  to  the  possibility  of  danger  to  art  and 
criticism  from  philosophical  prepossessions.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
unaware  of  another  criticism  of  their  subject,  within  a  similar  compass, 
of  equal  interest  and  importance.  M.  Scherer  is  probably  disclosing  to 
us  the  motives  that  underlie  his  personal  attitude  when  he  tells  us  in  the 
essay  suggested  by  "  Silas  Mamer,"  that  what  Uie  reader  "  consciously  or 
unconsciously  seeks  in  a  novel,  what  attracts  or  repels  him  in  it,  is,  if  we 
follow  it  home,  the  philosophy  which  is  expressed  there."  To  this  fact 
we  may  attribute  somewhat  of  M.  Scherer's  success  in  treating  of  this 
author.  In  any  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  one  hundred 
pages  in  which  so  much  is  told  us  of  Greorge  Elliot,  so  freshly  and  dis- 
criminatingly, as  in  the  three  essays  here  devoted  to  her.  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  suggestive,  and  at  the  same  time  sympathetic,  criti- 
cism of  their  subject  which  critical  literature  has  to  show. 

The  pages  on  "  Stuart  Mill "  are  interesting  as  they  throw  light  on 
M.  Scherer's  political  and  philosophical  attachments;  but  any  attempt 
to  touch  upon  them  would  carry  us  too  far  afield,  and  M.  Scherer's  after- 
development,  philosophically  and  politically,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
quite  at  one  with  the  positions  here  enunciated.  The  essay  is  suggestive 
both  in  itself,  and  as  showing  that  M.  Scherer's  excursions  at  Strasburg 
and  Geneva  had  taken  him  with  some  thoroughness  into  the  fields  of 
metaphysical  inquiry.  Here  his  superiority  to  Matthew  Arnold  is  strongly 
marked,  and  this  also  appears  in  his  treatment  of  problems  of  theology ; 
but  in  neither  case  does  his  faculty  seem  to  be  monumentaL 

Of  the  essays  on  Shakespeare  the  first  was  suggested  by  M.  M^i^res's 
volumes ;  the  second  by  contributions  to  Shakespearean  literature  from 
M.  Montegu  and  Herr  RUmelin.  Taken  together,  the  papers  traverse  in 
an  altogether  sane  and  admirable  way  pretty  much  the  whole  field  of  re- 
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cent  Shakespearean  criticism  upon  the  continent,  and  give  us  something 
to  think  about,  even  where  we  are  constrained  to  differ  from  their  conclu- 
sions. No  English-speaking  reader  will  be  quite  content  with  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  first  essay,  in  which  M.  Scherer  teUs  us,  with  some  natvetSj 
that  ^*  Shakespeare  has  enlarged  the  domidn  of  the  mind,  and,  take  him 
all  in  all,''  he  does  '*  not  believe  that  any  man  has  added  more  than  he 
has  to  the  patrimony  of  mankind."  This  last  sentence  again,  from  the 
second  essay,  will  not  pass  without  a  murmur :  '*  Groethe,  who  is  assuredly 
not  so  mighty  a  genius  as  Shakespeare,  is  a  genius  of  greater  extent  and 
universality."  This  surely  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  room  for 
two  opinions,  and,  above  all,  for  a  definition  of  the  meaning  of  terms. 
We  have  here  probably  another  evidence  of  the  Hegelian  and  the  contem- 
porary in  M.  Scherer's  point  of  view  —  an  element  not  advantageous  to 
his  critical  endowment  There  is  something  a  trifle  constrained  and  dis- 
trustful at  times  in  these  essays  —  excellent  as  they  are  in  general  — 
towards  the  chief  luminary  in  the  poetical  heavens  of  Christendom,  which 
jars  a  little  on  the  English  ear.  We  do  not  like  to  have  our  gods  handled 
with  too  consciously  qualified  an  enthusiasm  when  they  are  of  such  un- 
doubted authenticity  and  of  such  cosmopolitan  acceptance. 

The  essay  in  which  M.  Scherer*s  equipment  is  at  its  best  and  his  result 
is  the  most  conclusive  —  the  strongest,  the  most  cogently  coherent  utter- 
ance in  the  volume  —  is  the  criticism  of  M.  Taine's  "  History  of  English 
Literature."  Not  only  in  this  instance  is  the  author  criticised  a  fel- 
low-coantr3rman,  but  the  evil  attacked  is  also  contemporary  and  pressing. 
M.  Scherer  throws  himself  upon  his  subject  with  emotion,  and  for  once 
the  critic  ceases  to  be  restrained,  and  stirs  in  us  a  reflex  of  his  feeling. 
Nowhere  else  is  M.  Scherer*s  skill  so  well  tested,  and  nowhere  else  does 
he  emerge  from  the  contest  more  successfully.  Nowhere  else  in  this  vol- 
ume does  he  take  himself  so  profoundly,  unless  in  his  almost  faultless 
analysis  of  the  elements  of  humor  in  the  essay  on  Sterne  and  in  portions 
of  that  on  Wordsworth.  The  fault  of  M.  Scherer *s  always  serious  volume, 
if  it  has  a  prevailing  fault,  is  in  its  maintenance  of  almost  too  forbearing 
an  attitude.  It  is  almost  aggressively  complacent :  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mind ourselves  once  in  a  while  that  totU  eomprendre  e*est  tout  pardonn&r 
may  be  pushed  too  far  until  it  becomes  a  heresy  in  literature,  as  in  ethics. 
Even  in  his  treatment  of  M.  Taine  we  feel  that,  admirable  as  the  essay  is, 
it  might  have  been  still  more  admirable  had  not  M.  Scherer's  urbanity 
tampered  a  little  with  his  convictions  —  had  he,  in  fact,  but  permitted 
himself  to  indulge  in  as  trenchant  a  criticism  of  principles  as  he  has  g^ven 
us  of  methods  and  results.  M.  Taine  himself  is  so  little  patient  with  our 
beliefs  and  foibles  and  philosophies,  that  to  treat  his  lacunce  with  rigor  is 
but  to  serve  him  with  lus  own  confection. 

M.  Scherer  does  not,  sometimes,  take  himself  quite  profoundly  enough ; 
he  has  drawn  some  of  the  coverts  of  existence  a  little  hurriedly,  persuad- 
ing himself  too  lightly  that  there  is  nothing  there.    This  is  the  case  espe- 
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cially  with  his  estimate  of  Carlyle.  Mr.  Saintsbory,  in  one  of  his  Tolames 
on  French  literature,  spoke  unthinkingly  of  Bi.  Scherer  as  *^  an  untnist- 
worthy  jadge  of  anything  bat  the  commonplace,"  —  an  expression  which 
properly  excited  M.  Scherer*s  ire :  its  author  explains  that  he  meant  sim- 
ply that  the  great  critic's  attachments  shat  him  ont  from  sympathy  with 
the  good  in  anything  that  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  bizarre  or  hyper^ 
fervid.  The  ire  may,  in  part,  have  arisen  from  a  sub-oonscioos  conyiction 
of  truth  in  the  eritieism  so  awkwardly  expressed.  Certainly  M.  Scherer 
misconstrues  and  misconceives  in  the  case  of  Carlyle :  his  estimate  of  the 
man,  of  his  attitude,  and  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  his  work  —  despite 
some  luminous  paragraphs  —  is  either  wrong  or  insufficient.  It  is  as 
perverse  almost  —  it  is  quite  as  inconclusive  —  as  Mr.  Froude*s  estimate. 
Here  the  personal  equation,  as  well  as  the  mould  Hegelian,  plainly  threat- 
ened danger,  and  the  outcome  was,  probably,  ipevitable. 

The  essay  on  Milton  has  long  been  familiar  to  English  readers  through 
the  praise  it  received  from  Matthew  Arnold.  Though  one  may  not  quite 
incline  to  rank  it  as  high  as  that  critic,  or  as  Mr.  Saintsbury,  it  is  never- 
theless an  admirable  piece  of  work,  —  perhi^M,  next  to  the  essay  on 
M.  Taine,  the  most  distinctive  in  the  vdume.  We  miss  an  occasional 
reference  that  our  familiarity  with  the  subject  leads  us  to  expect ;  the 
poetical  selections  are  less  happy  than  the  quotations  from  the  prose 
works ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  as  well  conceived  as  could  be,  and  almost 
as  admirably  carried  out  There  is  more  splendor  in  M.  Scherer's  style 
here  than  in  any  other  essay,  and  more  movement  than  is  visible  else- 
where, except  in  the  paper  on  Taine.  Despite  the  differences  of  their 
environment,  there  is  much  conmnon  to  the  great  Puritan  poet  and  his 
crilic  —  the  moral  seriousness,  the  chastity,  the  restraint,  the  dissatisfae- 
tion  with  prevalent  ideals,  the  noble  theoretical  republicanism,  the  eleva- 
vation  of  mind  which  communicated  itself  to  the  style,  even  the  rapt  and 
glowing  if  somewhat  austere  idealism.  The  consequence  is  a  study  as 
near  perfection  almost  as  the  author  anywhere  attains,  though  one  should 
close  his  eyes  to  its  dlt  against  the  Puritan  cosmology,  and  its  charge  of 
impossibility  brought  against  the  subjeet,  incidental  to  the  Parisian  tem- 
perament It  stands  out  from  the  cool  and  more  chastened  tints  of  the 
body  of  the  book  like  a  piece  of  purple  radiance.  If  in  the  essays  on 
George  Eliot  we  have  M.  Scherer's  philosophy  in  its  least  constrained 
expression,  we  have  here  and  in  the  essay  on  Wordsworth  M.  Scherer 
himself  in  his  happiest  and  most  eongenial  vein,  nnce  he  is  occupied  with 
a  subject  which  appeab  to  him  profoundly. 

The  fifteen  pages  devoted  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  *'  Endymion  *'  have 
their  chief  interest  in  the  novel  light  they  throw  upon  M.  Scherer's  per- 
sonality, disclosing  his  familiarify  with  contemporary  Eng^sh  affairs  of 
the  political  order.  There  remains  the  essay  on  Wordsworth  and  ^  Mod- 
em Poetry,"  the  most  ambitious  and  the  most  elaborately  worked-oot  in 
the  volume.    It  contains  an  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  and  an  analysb  of 
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poetry  and  the  relation  of  Wordsworth  to  his  entourage.  In  the  last  por- 
tion most  of  the  best  things  are  to  be  found.  M.  Scherer  is  more  at  home 
with  the  setting  of  Wordsworth  than  with  his  poetry ;  or,  rather,  he  treats 
the  setting  more  adequately  and  more  profoundly.  His  philosophy  of 
literature  is  here  of  conspicuous  and  commanding  advantage  to  him,  —  a 
philosophy  of  literature  widely  distinguished  from  M.  Taine*B  by  its  fidel- 
ity to  facts  and  by  its  saneness.  One  is,  indeed,  not  always  constrained 
to  follow  M.  Scherer  in  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
three  or  four  of  the  poets  upon  whose  work  he  touches.  Keats  he  per- 
haps belittles ;  and  one  would  like  to  hear  his  argument  for  placing  Shel- 
ley above  Wordsworth  in  certain  points^  after  all  the  hostile  batteries  had 
been  discharged.  Of  Tennyson  he  is  conspicuously  appreciative :  '*  If  he 
is  not  superior  in  strength  or  grandeur  to  Shelley,  tlie  metal  of  his  poetry 
is  purer,  its  workmanship  is  more  ingenious  and  more  exquisite,  the  work 
taken  as  a  whole  is  of  a  more  surprising  variety.  Tennyson  possesses  a 
consummate  science  of  rhythm,  the  rarest  resources  of  phrase,  taste,  grace, 
distinction,  every  sort  of  cleverness,  of  research,  of  refinement.  He  is 
the  author  of  lyric  pieces  unequaled  in  any  language,  some  of  infinite 
delicacy,  some  of  engrossing  pathos,  some  quivering  like  the  blast  of  a 
knightly  horn.  He  lacks  only  one  thing,  one  supreme  gift  —  the  pinion- 
stroke  which  sweeps  Ganjrmede  into  the  empyrean,  and  casts  him  pant- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Jove.*' 

Nowhere  else  in  our  language  has  the  achievement  of  Lord  Tennyson 
been  so  succinctly,  so  fitly,  so  judiciously,  and  at  the  same  time  so  mag- 
nificently sounded.  If  it  is  the  highest  function  of  criticism  to  say  most 
admirably  what  can  truthfully  be  said  of  the  best  work  of  its  subject ;  if 
the  object  of  the  critic  is  to  present  to  us  his  subject  at  its  highest  and 
challenge  our  interest  and  admiration ;  if,  in  short,  criticism  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  things  pertaining  to  literature,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  lasting  verdict  of  the  best  seeking  for  the  best,  —  then 
within  its  limits  this  judgment  of  M.  Scherer  cannot  be  improved.  In 
the  case  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  the  note  of  sincerity 
and  appreciation  is  not  so  firmly  sounded.  Nowhere  else,  except  in  the 
essays  on  George  Eliot,  does  M.  Scherer  place  himself  so  unrestrainedly 
in  the  power  of  his  subject.  The  explanation  may  not  be  very  far  to 
seek :  Lord  Tennyson  has  all  that  is  implied  in  a  consummate  mastery 
of  the  technique  of  his  art,  and  he  thus  appeals  strongly  to  the  French 
imagination.  Admirable  as  is  M.  Scherer's  estimate  of  Wordsworth,  it 
fails  precisely  as  that  of  Matthew  Arnold  fails :  it  does  not  say  the  best, 
the  final  word.  If  we  want  to  know  what  can  be  said  for  Wordsworth, 
we  most  still  read  Dean  Church,  R.  H.  Hutton,  Principal  Shairp,  and 
F.  W.  Robertson;  above  all,  we  must  read  Swinburne.  M.  Scherer*s 
essay  does  not  advance  the  highest  permisnible  claim  for  Wordsworth, 
much  as  it  has  to  say  for  him ;  we  miss  explicit  reference  to  Words- 
worth's l»est,  his  most  inimitable  things.     In  opening  he  alludes  to  the 
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difficulty  in  presenting  extracts  &om  a  foreign  poet ;  the  subtle  charm 
which  attaches  to  the  form  of  his  work  is  almost  certain  to  evaporate  in 
translation,  especially  when  the  idiom  of  two  languages  is  so  unlike  as  is 
the  case  with  French  and  English.  If  the  transbUor  disregard  the  form 
and  present  only  the  sense  or  the  thought  of  his  author,  he  robs  his  subject 
of  its  most  characteristic,  its  least  dispensable  distinction.  But,  making 
allowance  for  this,  I  find  no  reference  in  M.  Scherer's  study  to  *'  The 
Leech-Gratherer,"  the  "  Lines  suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle,"  or 
"The  Affliction  of  Margaret,"  —  poems  in  which  Wordsworth's  muse 
strikes  her  wings  into  the  empyrean.  The  reason  can  scarcely  be  their 
insusceptibility  to  translation,  sinee  sublimity  of  passion  makes  itself  felt 
even  through  the  least  congenial  rendering;  and  at  least  one  of  these 
poems  is  capable  of  profoundly  impressing  the  imagination  when  rendered 
into  prose.  The  point  is  worth  alluding  to,  in  view  of  M.  Scherer's  sin- 
g^ar  preference  of  Lamartine  to  Wordsworth  on  the  score  of  the  French- 
man's "  greater  tragedy  of  sentiment  and  sublimity  of  expression  "  —  a 
preference  which  he  supports  with  a  sufficiently  strange  quotation. 

But  it  is  ungrateful  to  emphasize  these  omissions  of  a  volume  in  which 
there  is  so  much  to  charm  as  well  as  edify  and  instruct  M.  Scherer  is 
as  superior  to  his  shortcomings  as  he  is  generally  to  his  national  predilec- 
tions. To  the  urbanity  and  lucidity  of  the  Parisian  he  adds  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  German  and  the  sanity  of  the  Briton,  and  that  breadth  and 
serenity  which  comes  of  familiarity  with  the  verdicts  of  the  minds  of  men 
in  many  ages.  There  is  a  freshness  and  clearness  in  his  treatment  of 
nearly  every  subject  which  we  shall  seek  in  vain  in  any  contemporary  Eng- 
lish essayist  "  He  had,"  says  M.  Gr^ard,  "  some  exaltations  of  intellectual 
satisfaction  when  he  had  arrived  at  proving  the  insufficiency  of  the  com- 
mon explanation  ; "  and  though  M.  Scherer *s  nihilism  led  him  once  in  a 
while  into  vagaries  of  judgment  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
justify,  he  had  this  peculiarity  in  a  golden  vessel,  which,  on  the  whole,  he 
bore  steadily.  Never  did  he  indulge  in  destructive  criticism  for  itself 
alone ;  and  rarely,  indeed,  did  he  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  the  nihil* 
istic  attitude.  Rather  does  his  impatience  of  existing  standards  act  as  an 
oestrum  to  incite  him  to  attempt  a  profounder,  a  more  satisfying  treat- 
ment If  he  pulls  down,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  re^rect  with  truer, 
finer,  and  more  commanding  outlines.  In  contrast  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
he  had,  and  he  assiduously  cultivated,  the  historic  sense.  He  recognised 
the  influence  of  its  environment  upon  genius,  and  refused  to  attempt  to 
sum  up  its  achievement  apart  from  its  surroundings  or  apart  from  its  his- 
torical perspective.  In  his  criticism  we  find  not  only  a  luminous  treat- 
ment of  single  authors ;  we  find  also  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  rela- 
tion to  those  who  preceded,  and  those  who  came  after  —  a  rehabilitation 
of  their  literary  entourages.  Above  all  things,  we  find  a  profound  phi- 
losopher of  life  as  well  as  literature,  who  strives  to  trace  things  home  to 
their  origins  and  causes. 
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An  extract  from  the  essay  on  Wordsworth,  so  appreciative,  and  so  full 
of  onlooked-for  recognition  from  what  is  an  unexpected  quarter  as  to 
call  for  congratulation,  will  fitly  close  this  review.  M.  Scherer  is  writing 
of  the  conditions  in  human  society  which  tend  to  hring  ahout,  as  it  were, 
a  regenesis  of  mankind's  poetic  patrimony,  and  to  impress  upon  it  a  new 
configuration :  — 

There  is  no  ooantry  of  oar  time  where  the  succession  of  poetical  masters, 
and  with  them  of  poetical  influences,  tastes,  schools,  and  methods,  has  heen  so 
rapid  as  it  has  been  in  England.  The  reason  is  that  (contrary  to  the  notions 
of  our  Continental  ignorance)  the  English  are  the  most  poetical  nation  in  En- 
rope,  and,  what  is  more,  that  Englishmen,  reading  much  more  than  we  do,  are 
mach  more  sobject  to  the  needs  of  change  of  which  I  spoke  just  now.  In 
France  we  have  not  got  beyond  Byron.  .  .  .  But  the  English  are  long  past 
Byronism. 

This  closing  sentence  gives  us  M.  Scherer*s  return  upon  himself,  and 
expresses  his  final  verdict  on  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth :  -^ 

If  Shakespeare,  as  I  hold,  remains  absolutely  and  forever  peerless,  Words- 
worth seems  to  me  to  come  after  Milton  ;  decidedly,  I  think,  below  him,  hot 
still  first  after  him.    He  is  of  the  stuff  whereof  the  immortals  are  made. 

William  Hiogs. 

McDONOUGH,  N.  Y. 


SUMMARIES  OF  ARTICLES. 

The  issue  of  the  '*  Jahrbttcher  fOr  protestantische  Theologie,"  for 
April,  1892,  is  entirely  occupied  with  an  article  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Lip- 
sius,  one  of  the  editors,  on  *^  Luther's  Doctrine  of  Repentance." 
Eostlin  and  Ritschl  have  maintained  that  the  original  question  as  to  Re- 
pentance discussed  by  the  reformers  was :  "  How  does  the  regenerated 
man,  the  Christian^  who  is  troubled  about  his  sin  become  certain  of  its 
forgiveness  ?  "  In  other  words,  the  question  was  of  the  Christian's  per- 
sonal assurance  of  the  condition  of  grace  despite  the  sin  from  which  he 
cannot  free  himself,  and  not  of  the  so-called  converaio  impity  the  conver- 
sion of  the  unbeliever  to  the  Christian  faith.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Melanchthon  in  ^'The  Apology"  completed  the  extension  of  the 
original  conception  of  repentance  to  the  eanversio  impii^  or  to  conver- 
sion in  general.  Expression  was  thus  given  to  the  conviction  that  the 
process  in  the  conversion  of  the  non-Christian  was  essentially  the  same 
as  in  the  continuous  Christian  repentance  extending  throughout  the 
whole  life,  that  is,  that  the  fundamental  form  of  repentance  is  not  the 
so-called  ptBnitentia  evangelica^  but  the  pceniterUia  legalU,  Although 
this  has  generally  been  regarded  down  to  the  present  time  as  good  evan- 
gelical liUtheran  doctrine,  Ritschl  and  his  school  have  not  only  vigorously 
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opposed  it,  but  have  sought  to  establish  historically  the  yiew  that  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  great  reformer's  teaching.  It  is  argued  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  pmnitentia  legalis^  the  pcBniterUia  evangelica  was, 
according  to  Luther's  original  opinion,  as  well  the  beginning  as  the 
abiding  form  of  Christian  repentance.  According  to  Ritschl,  John 
Agricola  was  the  defender  of  the  original  doctrine,  and  called  attention 
to  **  the  principle  repeatedly  expressed  by  Luther  "  that  conversion,  par- 
ticularly the  terror  of  conscience  pertaining  to  it,  proceeds  from  grace, 
that  is,  from  love  of  righteousness.  Agricola's  opposition  to  Melanch- 
then  is  comprised  in  the  two  propositions,  that  by  his  preaching  of  the 
law  he  prejudiced  Christian  freedom,  and  that  he  derived  repentance 
rather  from  fear  of  punishment  than  from  love  of  righteousness.  Accord- 
ingly, he  joined  in  the  general  cry  that  Melanchthon  should  *^  crawl 
back."  For  while  the  gospel  preaches  first  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
and  the  manner  in  which  we  should  repent,  the  Pope  rather  teaches  that 
in  order  to  become  worthy  of  grace  one  must  first  regard  and  confess 
one's  sins.  Melanchthon  applied  the  term  fi€le8  to  justificanti  fldei  ac 
consolanti  nos  in  his  terroribusj  while  including  the  fides  gmeralU 
under  tlie  name  of  pcmitentia.  But  Ritschl  interprets  this  fides  gens^ 
rnlis  as  a  *'  saving  faith,"  and  understands  by  it  an  attraction  of  the 
heart  by  the  saving  power  of  God,  a  recognition  of  the  worth  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  man  from  which  the  denial  of  sin  can  alone  proceed. 
Thus  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  requirement  of  Melanchthon  to 
preach  first  the  law  in  order  to  awaken  the  terrors  of  conscience,  and 
then  faith,  was  a  falling  away  from  the  original  doctrine. 

After  critically  examining  the  views  of  Hamack,  Loos  and  Hermann, 
who  substantially  agree  with  Ritschl  in  the  interpretation  of  Luther*s 
doctrine  of  repentance,  Lipsius  proceeds  to  an  exhaustive  discussion  of 
this  doctrine  based  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  writings  of  the  master 
considered  in  chronological  order,  beginning  with  his  teaching  before 
the  indulgence-contest  in  1513.  It  is  shown  that  Luther  referred  the 
repentance  that  John  the  Baptist  required,  not  to  the  love  inspired  by 
grace,  but  expressly  to  the  preaching  of  the  law  which  convicts  man  of 
the  guilt  of  his  sin,  and  threatens  him  with  the  judgment  of  God.  The 
repentance  in  question  is  not  at  all  confined  to  Christian  repentance,  bat 
concerns  John's  preaching,  which  was  directed  to  Jews,  that  is,  to  unre- 
generate  men.  To  break  the  pride  of  the  man  who  fancies  that  he  has 
fulfilled  the  law  is  the  opus  alienum  of  the  gospel.  Lipsius  finds  that 
the  thought  that  repentance  proceeds  not  from  the  law  but  from  love  of 
goodness  is  not  only  quite  remote  from  this  teaching,  but  is  as  much  as 
possible  excluded  by  it  He  sees  in  Luther's  teaching  a  sharp  distinction 
between  damnum  or  culpa  and  pudor  and  poma  in  sin.  Luther  com* 
plains  that  men  fear  punishment  more  than  gpiilt,  and  holds  that  only 
those  can  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin  who  bemoan  and  repent  of  their 
guilt.     From  an  examination  of  numerous  passages  in  his  commentary 
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on  Gralatians  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  nowhere  does  he  treat  of  the 
daily  repentance  of  the  Christian  and  just  as  little  of  the  pceniientia 
sacramentcUisy  hnt  of  the  eonversio  impiiy  of  the  conversion  of  men 
under  the  law  and  sin  to  faith  in  the  justifying  and  life-giving  grace. 
The  dread  produced  hy  tlie  law  appears  to  he,  in  fact,  the  fundamental 
experience  in  the  originating  of  faith,  so  far  as  the  pedagogy  of  the  law 
awakens  the  longing  for  salvation.  In  the  German  *'  Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Repentance,"  1519,  Luther  declares  that  for  the  reception 
of  absolution  there  are  required  a  troubled  heart  which  desires  the  con- 
solation of  forgiveness,  and  the  faith  that  lays  hold  upon  this  consola- 
tion with  firm  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Divine  word.  But  faith 
cannot  exist  where  man  is  not  troubled  and  disturbed  in  his  sins.  Him, 
then,  who  has  not  felt  the  need  of  the  consolation  one  must  shake  '^  with 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God."  If  Luther  had  held  that  repentance 
does  not  arise  from  the  fear  of  punishment,  but  from  love  of  righteous- 
ness, he  would,  lipsius  thinks,  have  given  expression  to  the  latter  doc- 
trine here,  where  the  question  is :  **  How  comes  the  sinner  to  seek  the 
consolation  of  the  Divine  grace,  and  how  does  the  faith  originate  which 
lays  hold  upon  this  consolation  ?  "  In  the  second  commentary  on  Gahi- 
tians,  1535,  Luther  expresses  himself  clearly  on  the  relation  of  the  law 
and  the  gospel.  ''Man  must  first  be  instructed  by  the  law,  learn  to 
know  his  sin.  If  he  is  thus  humiliated  through  the  law  and  made  to  rec- 
ognize his  sin,  then  is  he  penitent,  then  true  repentance  begins  from  fear 
and  the  judgment  of  God,  and  he  knows  that  by  his  own  power  he  can- 
not become  free  from  his  sin.  Thence  spring  the  longing  and  the  sigh- 
ing for  help.  Now  is  come  the  right  time  for  the  healing  word  of  the 
gospel :  '  Believe,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ! ' " 

In  the  ''Nineteenth  Century"  for  July,  the  distinguished  astrono- 
mer, Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  has  a  very  suggestive  article  on  *'  The 
ABtronoxny  and  Mytholoffy  of  the  Ancient  Bgyptians.'*  One 
should  be  both  an  astronomer  and  an  Egyptologist  to  pass  a  judgment 
of  weight  on  Mr.  Lockyer's  positions ;  we  simply  state  here  a  few  of 
these.  He  concludes  that  the  goddess  Haihor  certainly  personified  Sirius 
rising  at  the  dawn.  "  There  is  evidence  that  many  of  the  goddesses 
under  discussion  personified  stars  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  Hathor 
personified  Sirius.  .  .  .  All  these  goddesses  have  a  special  symbol.  Many 
are  represented  as  Isis  nursing  Horus.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  gods  symbolized 
setting  stars."     Mr.  Lockyer  thus  concludes  :  — 

"  I  trust  that  I  have  shown  so  far  as  I  can  in  a  short  article  that  there 
is,  in  all  probability,  a  close  connection  between  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  Egjrptians  and  the  observations  of  bodies  rising  and  setting, 
which  they,  like  all  the  other  early  nations,  had  to  make  for  the  uses  of 
their  daily  life.  It  will  also,  I  think,  have  been  perfectly  clear  that 
space  has  only  permitted  me  to  make  two  or  three  suggestions ;  I  have 
by  no  means  attempted  to  exhaust  even  any  one  of  the  small  number  of 
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sabjeots  which  I  have  brought  forward,  bat  if  I  have  succeeded  so  far  as 
I  have  gone,  it  will  be  abundantly  evident  that,  if  these  inquiries  are 
worth  continuing,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  work  has  to  be  done. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  astronomer  must  produce  a  table  of  the  rising  and 
setting  conditions  of  the  stars  for  periods  far  beyond  those  which  have 
already  been  considered.  The  Germans  have  compiled  a  table  of  the 
places  of  a  great  many  stars  up  to  2000  b.  c,  but  to  cany  on  this  inves- 
tigation we  must  certainly  go  back  to  5000  b.  g.  ;  and  while  the  astrono- 
mer is  doing  this,  the  Egyptologist  on  his  part  must  look  through  the  in- 
scriptions with  reference  to  the  suggestions  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
the  inquiry.  A  very  important  part  of  that  work  will,  I  think,  consist  in 
arranging  tables  of  synonyms  like  those  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the 
case  of  the  goddesses.  My  own  impression  is  that  this  work  will  not 
really  be  so  laborious  as  the  statement  of  it  might  seem  to  imply.  I 
have  attempted  to  go  over  the  ground  during  the  last  two  years  as  well 
as  my  ignorance  would  allow  me,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  impression 
that  the  number  both  of  gods  and  goddesses  will  be  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely small ;  that  the  apparent  wealth  of  the  m3rthology  depends  upon 
the  totemism  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Nile  valley,  by  which  I  mean  that 
each  district  had  its  own  special  animal  as  the  emblem  of  the  tribe 
dwelling  in  that  locality,  and  that  every  mythological  personi^  had  to 
be  connected  in  some  way  with  these  local  cults.  After  this  work  is 
done,  it  will  be  possible  to  begin  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  very 
definitely,  which  I  have  only  ventured  to  suggest  in  this  article,  and  only 
from  the  astronomical  side.  It  is  important  to  insist  upon  this,  as  the 
gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon  may  have  been  many-sided  in  their  origin 
and  may  have  possessed  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  relations.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  inundation  was  Osiris,  the  black  earth  Isis ;  but  whichever 
was  the  first  idea,  the  terrestrial  one  or  that  I  have  discussed  in  this 
article,  there  is  no  disagreement  between  them.  We  have  the  land  ap- 
pearing from  the  earthly  waters  in  one  case,  the  sun  and  stars  appearing 
from  the  celestial  waters  in  the  other ;  Isis  still  represents  the  idea  of 
rising  or  becoming  visible,  Osiris  of  disappearing;  we  still  have  perfect 
consistency." 
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THE   POSITION   AND   PRINCIPLES   OF   THE 
BRAHMO    SOMAJ. 

The  word  >'  theism  "  has  come  into  conventional  disrepute.  All 
religious  bodies  require  a  historical  labeL  Unless  one  can  give 
a  denominational  reference,  one's  religious  respectability  is  very 
apt  to  be  questioned.  Cannot  a  simple  faith  in  the  Spirit-God, 
however,  and  a  worship  proceeding  from  natural  impulses,  alone 
or  in  company  with  men  similarly  stirred,  using  the  words  of  the 
vernacular,  and  forms  that  have  not  yet  hardened  into  liturgy, 
lead  to  truly  religious  results?  Is  organization  the  result  of  im- 
pulse, or  is  impulse  the  result  of  organization?  This  question 
rises  at  once  when  we  reflect  what  elaborate  machinery  of  dogma, 
ritual  and  polity  seems  to  have  become  necessary  to  preserve  the 
remnants  of  spiritual  force  in  religious  denominations  of  all 
kinds.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  proceeds  to  answer  this  question.  As 
every  Mussulman  turns  his  face  to  Mecca  at  the  time  of  the  five 
daily  devotions,  so  every  religion  turns  its  face  to  the  past,  to 
the  old ;  the  present  is  void,  the  future  is  a  repetition.  Under 
the  pressure  of  circumstance,  we  here  have  begun  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  casting  our  lot  with  the  present,  turning  our  faces 
to  the  future,  calling  men  of  different  races  and  creeds  into  a 
common  brotherhood,  and  looking  up  to  God  for  new  light,  a 
new  departure,  a  new  dispensation. 

How  far  have  we  succeeded  ?  The  Brahmo  Somaj  was  founded 
on  a  very  unpretentious  basis.  Two  thirds  of  it  formed  a  protest 
against  the  polytheistic  creed  prevailing  round  about,  and  one 
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third  only  was  a  simple  monotheism,  a  mere  mustard-seed  of 
affirmative  faith,  of  weekly  worship  of  the  One  without  a  sec- 
ond. Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  at  an  ill-lighted  house  on  a  dasty 
thoroughfare  at  Jorasanko  in  Calcutta,  met  a  handful  of  land- 
owning Bengali  millionaires,  with  flowing  robes,  voluminous  tur- 
bans, and  Oriental  perfumes.  A  few  Vedio  verses  were  chanted, 
a  few  improvised  hymns  were  sung,  and  then  the  congregation 
dispersed.  Apparently  there  was  not  much  promise  or  potency 
of  life  in  a  movement  of  this  kind.  The  orthodox  ridiculed; 
the  Christian  missionaries  looked  down  with  contempt ;  the 
masses  took  no  notice.  Sixty-one  years  have  passed  ;  storms  have 
beaten,  floods  have  risen ;  and  after  passing  through  varied  for- 
tunes, we  still  stand  here  to  day.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  steadily  pushed  forward ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
always  presented  an  edifying  example ;  but  it  can  be  said  that 
we  have  survived  our  trials,  and  we  look  forward  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  hope  and  faith.  We  are  a  new  society,  a  new  church ; 
our  households  are  new ;  our  relations  to  our  countrymen  and  to 
other  religions  are  novel ;  our  moral  aspirations  are  not  those  of 
old,  we  deal  with  our  government  in  a  newness  of  spirit;  on 
most  matters  our  position  is  singular.  All  this  newness  of  life  has 
arisen  from  simple  faith  in  the  Spirit-God,  spontaneous  worship, 
and  unconstrained  love  of  our  fellow-men. 

Perhaps  many  in  America  are  aware  that  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is 
now  divided  in  sections,  whose  mutual  relations  are  not  most  cor- 
dial. Wherever  there  is  a  break  of  this  kind,  it  gives  a  wrench 
to  the  pleasant  understandings  of  life.  But,  in  the  long  run, 
things  accommodate  themselves  to  their  surroundings,  and  we  find 
a  purpose  where  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  before.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  our  first  separation  was  unpleasant  enough,  but  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  would  never  have  become  what  it  is  now  except 
for  that  lamented  rupture.  Thirteen  years  ago  the  second  separa- 
tion took  place,  and  it  was  more  unpleasant  than  the  first.  But 
now  that  all  the  purposes  have  been  exhibited,  and  all  the  facts 
are  before  us,  we  find  that  here  also  the  cloud  has  a  silver  lining. 
The  three  Somajes,  with  their  corresponding  societies  in  the  prov- 
inces, stand  on  well-defined  lines,  and,  if  they  will  faithfully  and 
steadily  proceed  on  these  lines,  they  will  not  only  do  important 
work,  but  be  a  source  of  strength  to  each  other.  The  disagreeable 
effects  of  personal  disunion  are  now  wearing  away  with  time ; 
possible  and  actual  grounds  of  cooperation  are  appearing ;  mutual 
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respect  and  sympathy  are  growing ;  and  the  union  attempted  a 
little  while  ago  must  some  day  become  an  accomplished  fact.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  friends  in  Europe  and  America  will  look 
upon  such  a  reconciliation  as  a  new  departure  for  the  world-wide 
cause  of  theism.  The  Adi  Brahmo  Somaj  is  the  original  church 
from  which  we  seceded  in  1865 ;  at  its  head  there  still  presides 
the  venerable  Devendra  Nath  Tagore,  the  direct  successor  and 
disciple  of  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  our  patriarch,  our  Pradham 
Acharya  (chief  minister),  our  beloved  Maharahi  (the  great 
sage).  Far  past  the  allotted  period  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
but  bearing  the  weight  of  his  great  age  with  undiminished  power 
of  mind  and  soul,  though  nearly  blind  and  deaf,  hoary,  tall,  and 
refined  in  face,  he  is  constantly  absorbed  in  contemplation. 
Every  one  who  approaches  him  feels  exalted  above  the  world's 
meanness  and  materialism,  and  realizes  that  the  age  of  saints  and 
seers  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Under  him,  the  Adi  Brahmo 
Somaj  has  always  retained  a  national  Hindu  spirit,  in  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  semi- Anglicized  radicalism  which  we  younger 
men  have  imbibed.  The  literary  culture,  the  poetic  devotion,  the 
classical  Sanskrit  spirit  and  the  aeathetic  refinement  which  have 
always  formed  its  leader's  strong  points,  are  objects  of  imitation 
to  the  whole  community. 

With  the  Bramo  Somaj  of  India,  the  Church  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation, of  which  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  the  leader,  I  have 
such  close  relations  that  I  would  rather  not  say  much  about 
it  We  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition  just  now.  But  our 
leaders  and  elders  are  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  Brahmo 
Somaj.  One  thing,  however,  I  must  say.  The  shadow  of  un- 
popularity which  for  a  brief  while  obscured  his  reputation  has 
now  nearly  passed  away,  and  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  my  beloved 
friend  and  master,  now  stands  before  the  whole  Brahmo  Somaj  a 
glorious  figure,  honored,  admired  and  imitated  by  all.  Even  his 
opponents  bear  most  cordial  testimony  to  his  transcendent  worth ; 
his  character  has  risen  above  every  division  and  disagreement. 
The  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj  is  the  youngest.  Its  youth,  vigor 
and  usefulness  have  impressed  the  public  of  Calcutta.  All  the 
old  differences  are  not  healed  yet,  all  the  old  fears  ar^  not  en- 
tirely gone ;  but,  speaking  for  myself,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
that  my  brethren  of  the  Sadharan  Brahmo  Somaj,  by  steady 
effort  in  several  directions,  have  won  for  themselves  a  place  which 
I  hope  will  be  lasting.    The  future  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  cause  lies 
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Tery  mnch  in  their  hands.  As  their  experience  increases  and  their 
spirits  sober  down,  there  will  be  less  and  less  cause  for  criticism. 
Even  now  they  represent  the  energy,  activity  and  public  spirit 
for  which  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  always  been  distinguished. 
May  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  rest  with  them  I  If  all 
the  piety,  purity  and  culture  in  the  three  Brahmo  Somajes  could 
be  combined  to  serve  the  common  cause,  or  any  large  common  in- 
terest, it  would  be  a  tremendous  moral  force.  For  no  other  In- 
dian community  can  count  among  its  ranks  men  and  women  with 
the  education,  the  refinement,  the  spirit,  courage  and  experience 
possessed  by  the  members  of  the  various  Brahmo  Somajes.  There 
are  differences  among  them ;  it  would  be  unnatural  if  there  were 
not ;  but  there  is  ground  on  which  a  very  real  and  very  wide  union 
<50uld  be  effected.  Our  future  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  direction 
of  such  a  union. 

When  a  great  national  life  is  in  transition,  moral  principles, 
too,  suffer  change.  What  this  means  exactly  cannot  be  fully 
understood  by  people  whose  standards  of  right  and  wrong  have 
been  fixed  by  long  ages  of  religious  experience  and  progress. 
India  is  just  now  in  such  a  state  of  transition ;  the  very  first 
principles  of  moral  character  have  been  unsettled  by  all  kinds  of 
revolutionary  teaching  from  the  West.  Hindu  standards  are  dis- 
counted; Christian  standards  are  yet  to  be  established.  Doc- 
trineB  of  utility,  worldliness,  and  self-indulgence  are  planting 
themselves,  like  microbes,  in  a  social  organism  denuded  of  definite 
principles.  All  sorts  of  extreme  reaction  run  riot  where  a  vigor- 
ous conservatism  has  begun  to  decline.  The  reproach  generally 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  educated  Hindu  is  that  he  lacks  healthy 
moral  principle.  Hence  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  had,  and  now 
has,  to  do  ceaseless  battle  with  moral  radicalism  of  every  variety. 
Every  one  who  has  broken  loose  from  orthodox  restraints  is  apt 
to  claim  kinship  with  us.  We  are  in  constant  danger  of  being 
overrun  by  an  army  of  free  lances  who  owe  allegiance  to  no  cause 
except  the  spirit  of  social  change.  We  Brahmo  Somaj  men  suffer 
in  reputation  from  all  this  irregularity.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
early  Christians,  practices  are  imputed  to  us  which  are  abhorrent 
to  every  instinct  of  our  nature. 

The  moral  attitude  of  our  movement  has  to  be  firm,  austere, 
and  sometimes  fanatical.  Brahmos  have  often  been  unpopular 
because  of  their  stoicism.  We  believe  in  a  puritanic  morality. 
If  we  are  liberal,  we  are  accused  of  laxity.     If  we  are  stem,  we 
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are  reproached  as  bigots.  The  middle  way  is  always  difficult  Our 
leading  men  are  dressed  in  coarse,  primitive  garb,  and  they  are 
teetotalers  as  a  rule.  Most  of  them  are  vegetarians ;  they  seU 
dom  remarry  if  they  happen  to  lose  their  wives.  These  practices 
are  not  formally  taught,  but  they  are  enforced  by  personal  exam- 
ple. As  the  movement  has  a  numerous  membership,  there  is 
some  variation  in  practice  now  and  then  ;  but  there  is  a  general 
agpreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  rigid  adherence  to  well-tried 
rules  of  conduct.  Such  rules,  to  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  and  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  require  time,  trial 
and  experience,  —  perhaps  sorrow  and  disappointment  also  ;  but, 
that  the  moral  position  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  may  be  secure,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  personal  and  social  principles  should  be  defi- 
nitely formed,  amidst  the  perpetual  changes  on  all  sides.  The 
most  recent  movement  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the  moral 
training  of  the  students  of  the  colleges  of  Calcutta.  In  this  city 
there  are  about  four  thousand  young  men  who  deserve  our  utmost 
attention  in  the  matter  of  higher  training.  But  as  they  do  not 
all  belong  to  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  it  is  a  work  which  has  to  be 
done  on  a  perfectly  unsectarian  basis.  We  began  two  years  ago, 
and  the  Hindu  leaders  and  the  English  officials  have  with  equal 
graciousness  joined  this  Society  for  the  Higher  Training  of  Young 
Men.  Here,  we  hope,  an  undenominational  basis  will  be  laid 
from  which  definite  standards  of  moral  character  will  be  gradually 
upreared,  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  strict  religious  life.  The  work  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  is  moral  and  social  culture  along  with  religious  reform. 

Every  one  expresses  impatience  at  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
woman,  for  instance.  She  has  been  the  victim  of  a  civilization, 
or  semi-civilization,  controlled  by  foreign  conquerors  who  had 
little  respect  for  ancient  Hindu  usages.  For  the  seclusion  and 
repression  of  woman  have  never  been  principles  of  the  national 
religion.  Even  now,  where  Mohammedan  rule  is  not  enforced  in 
cruel  severity,  Hindu  women  are  comparatively  free :  the  whole 
region  known  as  Maharashtra  is  evidence.  The  Brahmin  house- 
wife of  Poona  tramps  about  the  thoroughfares  in  heavy  anklets  and 
substantial  red  slippers ;  in  the  domestic  arrangements  and  the 
affairs  of  the  neighborhood  she  exercises  a  will-force  imperious 
and  aggressive.  Dozens  of  texts  are  often  quoted  from  Manu  de- 
claring that  where  woman  is  honored,  the  Devatas  are  propitiated 
and  love  to  dwell.     Despite,  however,  all  that  has  been  said  for 
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and  against  the  condition  of  the  Indian  woman,  the  fact  remains 
that  she  deserves  more  attention,  more  service,  more  elevation 
than  we  have  given  her.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  has  girded  itself  to 
deal  with  this  fact  During  the  last  thirty  years,  various  agen- 
cies have  been  started  for  female  education.  Societies,  both  reli- 
gious and  literary,  have  been  established,  schools  founded,  lectures 
given,  journals  and  books  published,  and  training  households 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  women.  From  these  many  and  steady 
efforts  considerable  results  have  followed.  The  Brahmanee  is 
not  yet  all  that  she  should  be,  but  she  is  certainly  on  the  way  of 
progress.  Our  wives  and  sisters  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
elder  generation  of  Brahmo  Somaj  ladies ;  but  a  new  generation 
has  now  appeared  on  the  scene.  Our  daughters  and  daughters-in- 
law  are  the  newcomers.  Not  knowing  what  other  model  to  adopt, 
we  are  training  them  very  much  on  the  European  model ;  we  are 
giving  them  university  education,  sending  them  up  to  the  public 
examinations  with  the  boys.  These  girls  compete  with  surpris- 
ing success.  We  have,  I  think,  more  than  a  dozen  lady  grad- 
uates in  and  about  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and  all  of  them  passed 
by  hard,  honest  work.  But  there  is  a  feeling  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  right  method  for  the  education 
of  woman.  What  is  the  right  method  ?  A  mere  artistic,  rhetorical 
education,  with  a  little  cooking  here,  and  a  little  knitting  there,  is 
superficial,  and  soon  disappears.  A  mere  cram,  a  mere  sham  of 
public  examination,  —  and  this  is  all  our  University  does  here,  — 
is  equally  supei*ficial,  and  very  much  more  tiring.  A  system  that 
cannot  adapt  itself  to  sexes  and  circumstances  is  a  slavery ;  a  free- 
dom that  cannot  realize  itself  in  an  intelligible  system  is  a  delu- 
sion. We  have  not  been  able  yet  to  reconcile  these  two  extremes, 
and  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how  other  communities  have 
done. 

I  must  take  the  liberty  to  observe  here  that  there  is  a  growing 
distrust  of  European  models  among  our  thoughtful  men.  Euro- 
pean systems  do  very  well  in  Europe ;  thus  far  they  have  not 
done  very  well  in  the  East.  Japan  is  an  instance.  The  people 
have  an  ideal  temperament,  national  freedom,  and  a  power  of 
imitation  that  is  inimitable.  They  are  happy,  clever,  well-to-do 
and  free.  Their  awakening  dates  back  to  the  time  when  English 
education  took  a  firm  root  among  us.  Y^t  what  originality,  what 
solid  development,  has  this  boundless  imitation  of  Western  ideals 
produced  ?    The  same  question  might  be  asked  about  some  of  our 
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"  emancipated  '*  women  in  Bombay  and  Bengal.  National  models, 
due  to  national  instincts,  can  alone  furnish  the  solution.  What 
will  stir  these  instincts?  A  profound  personal  religion.  An 
intensely  spiritual  ministration  is  the  most  powerful  educational 
agency  on  earth.  I  do  not  oppose  modern  methods,  but  I  main- 
tain that  religious  culture  should  idealize  these  methods  so  that 
they  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  persons,  peoples 
and  circumstances.  I  pray  and  trust  that,  amidst  all  this  clamor 
about  '^  female  emancipation,"  we  may  not  forget  that  the  reform 
of  the  Hindu  home  is  the  real  object  we  have  in  view.  The  home 
and  the  congregation  are  the  lesser  and  larger  dimensions  of  the 
same  divine  relationship.  The  church  'cannot  be  purified  while 
the  home  remains  impure  and  unhappy.  We  are  a  very  indigent 
people ;  for  long,  long  years  there  is  no  prospect  of  wealth,  even 
of  comfort.  What  other  influence  or  culture  can  help  us,  save  that 
which  consecrates  poverty  into  blessedness,  and  sheds  the  conso- 
lation of  love  and  trust  in  God  ? 

As  I  have  intimated,  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  slowly  building  up 
a  new  society  around  itself.  The  loosening  of  the  old  caste  system 
has  now  been  effected  to  some  extent  among  some  classes  quite 
as  much  by  the  influence  of  European  education  as  by  reforms 
similar  to  our  own.  Our  population  being  very  vast,  nowhere 
else  so  much  as  in  India  has  society  been  classified,  and  nowhere 
else  are  the  classes  so  stereotyped  in  their  habits  and  heredity. 
A  ruinous  anarchy  would  result  if  all  the  castes  were  to  be  sud- 
denly broken,  mixed  up,  and  fused  into  a  social  conglomerate. 
Nay,  such  a  process  would  be  impossible,  because  not  only  the 
highest  but  the  lowest  castes  would  resist  it,  mutual  respect  and 
dislike  forming  equally  strong  forces  of  repulsion.  Whatever  we 
may  have  to  say  for  or  against  an  indiscriminate  fusion,  every 
one  is  agreed  that  the  different  castes  and  orders  should  come 
closer  and  form  a  brotherhood.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  old  rigid  rules  about  food  and  association  have  relaxed,  and 
members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  —  wherever  they  go,  and  who- 
ever comes  to  them — give  and  receive  a  brotherly  welcome  of 
the  warmest  kind.  Even  Europeans  and  Mohammedans  have 
penetrated  a  part  of  the  crust  of  the  old  society.  About  a  dozen 
cases  of  Hindus  marrying  English  wives  have  been  known  in 
Bengal.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  these  alliances  have 
been  uniformly  happy.  They  indicate  a  tendency.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  only  the  Brahmo  Somaj  encourages  such  exper- 
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iments:  the  large  and  growing  community  of  educated  Hindus 
supports  them.  In  an  underhand  way,  reforms  of  all  kinds  find 
sympathy,  though  our  people  have  done  more,  perhaps,  than 
others  to  formulate  and  legalize  them.  It  remains,  however,  to 
be  seen  how  these  heterodoxies  will  work  in  the  long  run.  For 
my  own  part,  though  always  advocating  freedom,  I  am  for  pre- 
serving certain  necessary  distances;  let  society,  then,  arrange 
itself  into  a  natural  perspective.  Nevertheless,  the  fullest  and 
most  unrestricted  intercourse  between  the  different  classes  must 
be  encouraged,  so  that  opportunity  may  be  given  to  every  germ 
of  worth  and  excellence  to  grow  into  its  right  proportions.  Such 
a  free  scope  for  social  development  always  finds  out  the  innate 
weakness  and  strength  of  men.  The  law  of  survival  applies  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  society.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
leading  men  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  in  every  section,  almost  with- 
out exception  so  far,  come  from  the  three  highest  castes,  though 
our  rank  and  file  include  men  of  all  castes,  even  some  Moham- 
medans. It  should  be  our  principle  to  proceed  in  this  matter 
as  slowly  and  carefully  as  possible,  leaving  Time,  the  arch-archi- 
tect, to  build,  shape,  and  modify  the  materials  according  to  the 
intelligence  and  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  ourselves  should  not  get  contracted  into  a  caste,  but 
keep  our  sympathies  and  courses  open  for  all  future  contingen- 
cies. In  America  you  have  had  great  experience  of  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  a  multiform  society.  Have  you  been  able  to  digest 
and  assimilate  all  the  nationalities  you  have  received  from  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa?  Heterogeneous  as  you  are,  your  work  is  light 
compared  with  the  variety  of  races,  creeds,  interests  and  customs 
which  we  must  influence.  Centuries  only  can  accomplish  the 
work.  Let  me  quote  here  the  eloquent  words  of  Lord  Dufferin 
shortly  before  the  termination  of  his  brilliant  viceregal  career :  — 

India  is  an  empire  equal  in  size,  if  Russia  be  excluded,  to  the  enUre 
continent  of  Europe,  with  a  population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
souls.  This  population  is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  nation- 
alities, professing  various  religions,  practicing  diyerse  rites,  speaking 
different  languages.  The  Census  Report  says  there  are  one  hundred  and 
six  different  tongues,  —  not  dialects,  mind  you,  —  of  which  eighteen  are 
spoken  by  more  than  a  million  persons,  while  many  of  them  are  still 
further  separated  from  each  other  by  discordant  prejudices,  by  conflict- 
ing social  usages,  and  even  antagonistic  material  interests.  Perhaps 
the  most  potent  peculiarity  of  our  Indian  **  Cosmos  "  is  its  division  into  two 
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mighty  political  communities,  —  the  Hindus,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
ninety  millions ;  and  the  Mohammedans,  a  nation  of  fifty  millions.  To 
these  great  divisions  must  be  added  a  host  of  minor  nationalities, — 
though  minor  is  a  misleading  term,  since  most  of  them  may  be  numbered 
by  millions,  —  who,  though  some  are  included  in  the  two  broader  catego- 
ries I  have  mentioned,  are  as  completely  differentiated  from  each  other 
as  are  the  Hindus  from  Uie  Mohammedans :  such  as  the  Sikhs,  wiUi  their 
warlike  habits  and  traditions,  and  their  theocratic  enthusiasm ;  the  Ro- 
hillas,  the  Pathuns,  the  Assamese,  and  Uie  Biluchis,  and  the  other  wild 
and  martial  tribes  on  our  frontiers ;  the  hillmen  dwelling  in  the  folds  of 
the  Himalayas ;  our  subjects  in  Burma,  Mongol  in  race  and  Buddhist  in 
religion ;  the  Khonds,  Maris,  and  Bhils,  and  other  non- Aryan  peoples  in 
the  centre  and  south  of  India ;  and  the  enterprising  Parsis,  with  their  rap- 
idly developing  manufactures  and  commercial  interests.  Again,  amongst 
these  numerous  communities  may  be  found  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
all  the  various  stages  of  civilization  through  which  mankind  has  passed 
from  the  prehistoric  ages  to  the  present  day.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
we  have  the  naked,  savage  hillman,  with  his  stone  weapons,  his  head- 
hunting, his  polyandrous  habits  and  his  childish  superstitions ;  and  at  the 
other,  the  Europeanized  native  gentleman,  with  his  refinement  and 
polish,  his  literary  culture,  his  Western  philosophy  and  his  advanced 
political  ideas.  Wliile  between  the  two  lie,  layer  upon  layer,  or  in  close 
juxtaposition,  wandering  communities,  with  their  flocks  of  goats  and 
moving  tents ;  coUections  of  undisciplined  warriors,  with  their  blood- 
feuds,  their  clan  organization  and  loose  tribal  government ;  feudal  chiefs 
and  barons,  with  their  picturesque  retainers,  their  seignorial  jurisdiction 
and  their  mediaeval  modes  of  life ;  and  modernized  country  gentlemen  and 
enterprising  merchants  and  manufacturers,  with  their  well-managed  es- 
tates and  prosperous  enterprises.  Besides  all  these,  who  are  under  our 
direct  administration,  the  government  of  India  is  required  to  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  over  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  native 
states,  with  their  princely  rulers,  their  autocratic  executives,  Uieir  inde- 
pendent jurisdictions  and  their  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  mere 
enumeration  of  these  diversified  elements  must  suggest  to  the  most  un- 
imaginative mind  a  picture  of  as  complicated  a  social  and  political  organ- 
ization as  has  ever  tasked  human  ingenuity  to  govern  and  administer. 

The  inference  from  my  previous  statements  is  easily  made 
that  the  theology  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  of  the  simplest  kind. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  vast  out- 
pouring of  the  speculations  and  ideas  of  religious  thinkers  into  this 
country.  The  orthodox  and  the  heterodox  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion have  exploited  India.  From  Cardinal  Newman  to  Theo- 
dore Parker,  every  one  has  tried  to  do  his  best  for  us.    As  Indian 
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jute  and  cotton  are  exported  to  Europe,  to  come  back  to  us  in  fine 
fabrics  of  greater  value ;  so  the  raw  material  of  Hindu  theology 
has  gone  to  Germany  and  France,  and  come  back  to  us  manu- 
factured into  new  systems.  There  is  a  New  Buddhism,  a  New 
Hinduism,  and  even  something  like  a  New  Islam,  competing  for 
the  acceptance  of  New  India.  Members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj 
have  more  or  less  sympathy  with  all  these  teachings,  but  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  codify  them  into  theological  forms  equally 
acceptable  to  all.  Our  views  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
are  distinct  enough  in  their  main  outlines  ;  but,  in  the  stir  of  the 
times,  so  many  studies  and  such  diverse  subjects  enter  into  the 
composition  of  advanced  belief  that  the  so-called  ^'  new  theology  " 
is  yet  an  unsolved  problem  of  the  age.  Theology  too  often  means 
criticism,  —  historical,  metaphysical  or  scientific.  Endless  dis- 
cussions of  creeds  and  Scriptures  make  up  what  is  commonly 
called  the  science  of  religion.  It  is  impossible  to  abstain  from 
these  discussions  entirely,  but  the  Bramo  Somaj  has  seemed  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  somewhat  unprofitable. 

The  theological  problem  in  every  modem  church  appears  to  lie 
between  two  opposite  difficulties.  A  lack  of  definiteness  and 
authority  takes  away  from  the  solidity  of  religious  training,  while 
overmuch  dogmatism  and  obtrusive  authority  clog  the  free  fullness 
of  spiritual  thought,  obscure  the  lines  of  progress,  and  not  rarely 
outrage  common  sense.  Boundless,  reckless  individuality,  and  an 
unthinking  defiance  of  the  "  stream  of  tendency,"  constitute  the 
double  difficulty  of  which  I  write.  We  still  retain  our  old  basis 
of  simple  theism,  with  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  men.  But  on  this  basis  affirma- 
tive ideas  about  God,  the  soul,  creation,  accountability,  sin,  judg- 
ment, revelation,  incarnation,  prayer,  ritual,  spiritual  life,  church 
organization,  religious  authority  and  similar  important  matters 
are  still  in  the  course  of  formation.  We  take  no  discredit  to  our- 
selves that  our  movement  is  fluent  and  formative.  While  other 
systems  are  breaking  down,  the  Theistic  Church  is  slowly  building 
up.  In  this  building  up,  our  work  is  indebted  to  all  religions, 
but  to  none  other  so  much  as  to  Christianity. 

A  great  reconstruction  will  some  day  take  place  in  the  world, 
and  if  we  can  honestly  claim  to  have  laid  a  single  brick  in  the 
edifice  of  the  future,  the  Brahmo  Somaj  will  not  have  existed  in 
vain.  Apparently,  four  processes  are  at  work  in  this  work  of 
reconstruction,  —  renewal  of  old  creeds;  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  sacred  literature  of  all  lands;   independent 
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studies  and  speculations  in  the  philosophy  of  religion ;  apostolic 
life  and  spiritual  experience.  All  four  of  these  are  of  essential 
importance  and  interest;  but,  so  far  as  we  in  India  are  con- 
cerned, we  owe  more  to  the  last  than  to  any  of  the  other  three. 
Yet  each  of  the  processes  has  its  response  in  the  Brahmo  Somaj, 
our  great  advantage  being  that  we  wear  no  fetters  in  the  search 
after  truth.  The  infinite  domain  of  divine  verity  spreads  on  all 
sides  ;  we  have  to  be  and  to  grow,  —  not  so  much  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  what  has  been,  though  there  is  no  end  of  lessons 
to  be  learned  therefrom.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  are  not 
in  so  much  haste  to  complete  our  theology  as  to  mature  our 
spiritual  life.  With  our  simple  theistic  principles,  we  enter 
boldly  upon  all  the  lines  of  development  which  modem  thought 
eyery  day  introduces  in  the  science  of  religion. 

One  part  of  our  programme  has  been  partly  accomplished. 
Vast  numbers  of  educated  men  in  every  Indian  province  are  con- 
vinced that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  He  is  One.  We  have  fought 
and  nearly  ended  our  battle  with  Hindu  polytheism ;  now,  per- 
haps, one  can  afford  to  speak  a  word  of  apology  in  its  behalf.  An 
idolatrous  faith  —  at  all  events  this  is  true  of  India — is  not 
necessarily  a  degrading  faith;  when  it  is  once  developed  into 
something  higher,  it  can  never  go  back  to  the  old  forms  again. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  relapse  in  Hindu  idolatry,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Hebrews.  Hindu  idolatry  and  Semitic  idolatry  are 
different.  The  latter  implies  a  substitute  for  God,  a  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  a  breach  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
acknowledged  law.  Hindu  polytheism  is  an  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  God ;  it  comes  closer  to  the  particular  from  the  gen- 
eral ;  it  is  an  unconscious  act  of  analysis,  a  limitation  of  human 
nature.  The  Hindu  aspires  always  to  rise  from  multiplicity  to 
unity,  from  polytheism  to  Deism.  Though  the  aspiration,  in  the 
absence  of  religious  culture,  rarely  finds  fulfillment,  there  is 
always  in  the  orthodox  Hindu  a  confessed  reverence  for  the  God 
of  gods,  the  Devadhideva.  Thus,  though  Hindu  polytheism  may 
present  interesting  refractions  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  unity  of 
these  properly  constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  fullness  of  the 
Godhead.  Christian  orthodoxy  presents  three  manifestations  of 
the  Deity ;  Hindu  orthodoxy  presents  thirty-three  millions ;  but 
both  iusist  on  the  synthesis  of  the  manifestations.  On  this  syn- 
thesis the  Brahmo  Somaj  takes  its  stand.  We  strive  to  construe 
and  interpret  the  very  complex  phenomena  of  the  religious  world 
from  the  central  position  of  the  unity  of  God's  nature;  thus 
everything  seems  orderly. 
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Many  movements  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  taken  in 
hand  the  work  of  controverting  polytheism.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  Arya  Somaj  of  the  Punjab,  founded  about  a  decade  ago  by 
the  late  Pundit  Dayanand  Saraswati,  a  man  of  primitive  Hindu 
learning  and  austerity.  The  combative  work  being  thus  largely 
taken  out  of  our  hands,  we  have  time  and  disposition  to  mind  the 
deeper  principles  of  our  movement.  We  have  always  found  — 
though  orthodox  Christian  missionaries  do  not  agree  with  us  — 
that  the  cure  of  idolatrous  views  is  not  aggressive  argument  so 
much  as  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  the  weaker  brother.  But 
whether  because  of  aggression  or  because  of  affection,  the  hold  of 
polytheism  on  the  land  is  every  day  relaxing.  We  are  not  troubled 
by  the  slowness  of  this  process ;  it  is  much  easier  to  dig  up  an  old 
faith  than  to  plant  a  new  one.  If  a  faith  is  forcibly  or  imtimely 
removed,  atheism  is  more  often  induced  than  a  purer  creed.  The 
fennent  is  now  confined  to  the  higher,  learned  orders  of  society. 
But  in  India  great  ideas  have  always  filtered  from  the  upper  ranks 
to  the  lower ;  and  any  religious  movement  like  Buddhism,  or  the 
Hindu  Revival  under  Sankaracharya,  that  takes  a  firm  hold  of 
the  classes,  is  bound  to  influence  the  masses,  — provided,  of  course, 
that  it  has  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  The  history  of 
theism  all  over  the  world  has  been  the  history  of  adaptation  to  the 
theological  environment.  Hebrew,  or  Christian,  or  Mohammedan, 
or  Hindu,  this  simple  religion  of  humanity  has  repeatedly  gathered 
up  the  fragments  of  faith  and  sentiment  it  found  scattered  about, 
and  organized  them  into  higher  and  still  higher  types  of  spiritual 
life.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  will  have  to  be  done,  nay 
is  being  done,  in  India.  To  be  able  to  do  its  work  completely, 
the  Brahmo  Somaj  must  nationalize  itself  more  than  it  has  yet 
done.  How  to  reconcile  its  national  and  its  universal  character  is 
the  problem  that  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

After  all,  it  is  the  spiritual  history  of  a  movement  that  really 
makes  its  vital  principle.  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  mistake  an  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standard  for  the  spirit-ideal.  My  impression 
is  that  spiritual  life  always  includes  these,  and  vrill  do  so  in  larger 
measure  than  now ;  but  intellectual  and  moral  standards  do  not 
necessarily  include  spirituality.  In  this  country  the  first  phase  of 
every  religious  reform,  in  modem  times  especially,  is  a  great  strain 
upon  the  devotional  sentiments.  A  flood-tide  of  emotion  rushes 
in  as  soon  as  a  reformer  enters  the  field.  Christians  have  been 
familiar  with  this  fact  in  the  history  of  Methodism ;  but  may  I  be 
permitted  to  say  that  generally  the  high-caste  Hindu  is  perhaps  a 
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shade  more  refined  than  some  of  the  classes  who  take  part  in 
Methodist  revivals.  Emotional  excitement  in  India  often  leaves 
much  more  permanent  effects  on  the  character  than  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  the  common  danger  of 
feeding  on  religions  feeliogs  only  is  always  near,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  religion  from  morality  is  a  common  reproach.  Everywhere 
this  is  the  fatal  curse  of  modern  movements.  In  Western  lands 
the  power  of  organization  is  often  so  great  that  the  curse  is  per- 
petuated, as  in  the  case  of  Mormonism ;  in  Oriental  countries, 
large  combinations  of  men  for  a  common  purpose  are  seldom 
formed,  and  hence  any  serious  moral  defect  surely  tends  to  a  col- 
lapse* Ordinarily,  therefore,  a  religious  revival  does  not  outlast 
the  stage  of  emotional  excitement.  In  some  cases,  however,  there 
is  a  survival.  The  movement  of  Guru  Nanak  in  the  Punjab,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  an  instance,  and  so  was  the  Vaishnava 
revival  under  Chaitanya  in  the  same  century ;  both  these  reforms 
have  steadily  degenerated  of  late  in  their  moral  tone.  We  ven- 
ture to  think  the  Brahmo  Somaj  will  be  the  most  prominent  in- 
stance of  such  survival.  It  is  never  advantageous  to  get  rid  of 
strong  and  deep  religious  feeling ;  but,  with  most  of  us,  the  gase- 
ous and  explosive  state  has  passed  away.  A  few  of  us,  at  least, 
have  got  a  lucid  breathing  interval  in  which  to  contemplate  the 
real  problem  of  spiritual  life. 

To  realize  the  Spirit-God,  to  find  the  satisfaction  of  every  re- 
ligious instinct  and  yearning  in  communion  with  Him,  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  every  age.  Worshipers  always  find  substitutes, 
which,  however  good,  however  high,  obscure  the  vision  of  the 
soul.  Consciously  or  not,  most  theists  take  refuge  in  the  un- 
knowableness  of  God,  or  content  themselves  with  sound  opinions, 
excellent  character,  poetical  feeling,  or  a  well-chosen  liturgy. 
That  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  an  object  of  inner  perception  has 
long  been,  however,  the  teaching  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The 
glorious  Indweller  reveals  himself  to  our  consciousness.  The 
religious  sense  of  all  men  beholds  God.  Their  intelligence,  their 
moral  sense,  nay,  even  their  bodily  sense,  perceive  Him.  No  man, 
savage  or  civil,  that  has  ever  come  into  the  world,  has  failed  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  face  of  the  living  God.  This  is  a  solemn 
and  everlasting  truth.  Men  behold  Him,  though  they  know  not 
whom  they  see,  and  as  many  as  know  are  accounted  the  seers  of  the 
world.  That  what  a  few  know  all  may  know,  that  the  unconscious 
vision  of  the  Glorious  Countenance  may  develop  into  the  fullness  of 
universal  faith  and  insight,  is  our  earnest  endeavor.    The  percep- 
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tion  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  God  is  the  secret  of  all  life  and  sense. 
We  define  and  realize  God  as  the  All-Life.  He  is  the  force  and 
essence  of  all  the  worlds,  the  link  that  binds  the  bodily  senses  to 
the  dimly  perceived  realities  of  the  spirit,  that  connects  man  with 
the  universe,  and  both  with  the  Infinite.  In  order  that  all  may 
be  lovers  and  seers  of  God,  that  the  vague  uncertainties  and 
clinging  doubts  of  the  age  may  disappear  like  a  long-standing 
hereditary  debt,  we  feel  that  a  new  dispensation  of  spiritual  life 
is  indispensable.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  matter  of  feeling  and  anticipa- 
tion. In  our  community,  humble  as  it  is,  this  is  an  experience  in 
which  many  have  lived,  and  some  have  died  with  calmness  and 
joy.  But  such  experience  requires  intelligible  testimony;  we 
must  lay  bare  to  some  extent,  therefore,  the  profound  movements 
of  the  soul,  interpret  the  indications  of  divine  dealings,  and  fear- 
lessly speak  of  the  self-revealed  likeness  of  the  Great  Reality. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  this  in  a  brief  survey.  I  will  say  a  word, 
however,  on  God's  self-revelation  in  nature. 

When  the  Spirit  of  God  fills  the  soul  all  things  are  seen  as 
through  a  heavenly  crystal.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  if  by 
an  unseen  touch,  by  an  inner  magic,  all  is  changed,  all  is  new,  all 
is  spiritual.  An  imsuspected  meaning  suffuses  creation,  life  and 
history.  The  power  of  the  Spirit  that  inflames  the  seer  inflames 
also  what  is  seen.  When  the  Spirit  replies  to  the  spirit,  it  is  a 
wonderful  music,  a  wonderful  light,  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem.   As  Whittier  writes  in  "  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits  : "  — 

We  rose,  and  slowly  homeward  turned, 

While  down  the  west  the  sunset  burned  ; 

And  in  its  light,  hill,  wood  and  tide. 

And  human  forms,  seemed  glorified. 

The  village  homes  transfigured  stood, 

And  purple  bluffs  whose  belting  wood 

Across  the  waters  leaned  to  hold 

The  yellow  leaves  like  lamps  of  gold. 

Then  spake  my  friend  :  "  Thy  words  are  true, 

Forever  old,  forever  new ; 

These  home-seen  splendors  are  the  same 

Which  over  Eden's  sunset  came." 

The  earliest  process  of  divine  revelation  is  through  the  medium 
of  nature.  The  later,  fuller,  human  revelation  of  the  Spirit  does 
not  exclude  nature  or  supplant  it,  but  supplements  it,  discovering 
in  every  one  of  its  facts  and  laws  a  greater  lustre,  a  purer  life,  a 
deeper  mine  of  spiritual  analogy.  When  man's  mind  interprets 
outer  nature,  the  result  is  poetry,  science,  art ;  when  God's  Spirit 
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interprets  nature,  the  result  is  Prophecy  and  Holy  Writ.  If  na- 
ture loses  its  inspiring  power,  humanity  also  ceases  to  inspire,  and 
Scriptures  become  unnatural,  or  simply  a  moral  stimulant.  Men 
take  shelter  under  the  ^*  miraculous  "  when  they  have  forsaken  the 
Spirit,  and  correspondence  with  the  Indweller  becomes  every  day 
fainter ;  spiritual  death  is  the  result,  sooner  or  later.  Out  of 
touch  with  God's  creation,  we  are  out  of  touch  with  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Every  seeker  for  inspiration  must  therefore  return  at  times 
to  the  solitude  of  nature's  sanctuaries,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  may 
there  speak  to  him,  and  teach  him  through  pregnant  symbols  which 
his  own  hands  have  made.  If  so  much  in  nature,  how  much  more 
in  the  soul  I  The  revelation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  spirit  was  the 
theme  of  the  greatest  of  our  national  scriptures.  The  predisposi- 
tion to  this  transcendent  communion  is  the  bias  of  the  Hindu's 
nature.  To  cultivate  and  keep  alive  this  national  disposition, 
amidst  the  engrossing  activities  of  modern  life,  has  been  our 
aim. 

The  Brahmo  Somaj  has  suffered  in  popularity  by  venturing 
often  to  lay  before  the  country  its  views  on  Jesus  Christ.  But  it 
has  not  heeded  remonstrances  on  the  subject,  because  its  preach- 
ings have  not  been  mere  opinions,  but  utterances  of  the  deepest 
conviction,  of  loving  relationship,  and  personal  communion  with 
Christ  as  a  quickening  Spirit  in  the  all-encompassing  Spirit  of 
God.  The  sacrifice  of  its  own  popularity  has  thus  been  the  price 
at  which  the  Brahmo  Somaj  has  popularized  the  teachings,  the  life 
and  the  death  of  the  Messiah.  That  loss  is  a  gain.  The  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  honored  name  generally  in  the  country,  and 
a  sweet  household  word  in  every  Brahmo  family.  Lives  of  Christ 
have  been  written  in  the  vernaculars,  and  most  widely  read.  The 
likenesses  of  Christ  are  reverently  kept  in  family  houses ;  and  the 
festivals  of  Christ's  birth  and  death  are  solemnly  observed  by  not 
a  few.  But  the  intellectual  acceptance  of  Christ,  even  an  emo- 
tional acceptance,  is  insufficient.  In  order  that  he  may  fulfill  his 
office  in  us,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  accepted  in  life,  in 
spirit  and  in  character;  that  we  should  recognize  his  personal 
relations,  and  realize  his  true  place  in  the  great  edifice  of  human- 
ity. Some  people  imagine  that  it  is  enough  if  they  can  talk  glibly 
or  mystically  on  the  occult  things  of  Christian  theology ;  or  if 
they  heave  a  sigh  or  weep  a  tear  over  the  Christian  sentimentali- 
ties, or  practice  one  or  two  precepts  of  the  Christian  morality, 
though  this  last  is  more  rarely  done.  But  all  this  is  very  different 
from  making  Jesus  Christ  the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  our 
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spiritual  experience,  —  from  making  him  the  standard  of  our  love 
to  God  and  man. 

The  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  the  central  line  that  divides  what 
is  called  natural  from  revealed  religion.  The  old  difference  be- 
tween personal  and  impersonal  God —  between  the  supreme,  subtle 
essence  of  the  Yedanta  and  the  active  incarnations  of  the  Pnra- 
nas,  between  the  Absolute  Unconditioned  of  the  agnostic  and  the 
Hebrew's  Jehovah,  Lord  of  Hosts  —  is  not  the  only  distinction, 
though  it  is  the  most  obvious  one,  between  deism  and  theism.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  personality  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
pure  rationalism ;  because,  after  all,  personality  is  a  metaphysical 
thought,  and  we  may  brood  much  upon  the  thought  without  be> 
lieving  and  realizing  God  as  an  actual  person.  Such  brooding 
thought  may,  indeed,  call  up  the  emotions,  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  influence  the  motives,  nay,  call  reason  to  its  aid  ;  and 
the  entire  mental  process  will  be  looked  upon  as  faith,  devoutness, 
spirituality,  what  not.  Yet  every  form  of  metaphysical  spiritual- 
ity, when  it  loses  its  intense  moods,  falls  back  upon  a  plane 
from  which  the  height  of  an  attained  consciousness  that  God  is 
a  person  is  separated  by  a  gap  which  no  mental  strain  is  able  to 
bridge  over.  The  protecting,  all-sufficing  sense  of  guardianship 
by  an  encompassing  personal  presence  is  strangely  wanting  in 
these  so-called  theistic  systems.  In  the  last  resort,  despite  all  his 
fine  doctrines  of  general  and  special  Providence,  the  philosopher 
falls  back  upon  his  reason  as  the  safest  stronghold  in  which  to 
escape  from  the  assaults  of  infidelity  and  doubt. 

The  reality  that  God  is  a  person,  distinct  from  and  outside  of 
ourselves,  either  comes  as  a  wonderful  experience,  as  an  unforeseen 
and  matchless  grace,  or  as  a  historical  fact  which  time  and  events 
have  made  undeniable.  Most  often  the  inner  experience  and  the 
outer  fact  coalesce.  When  these  two  coalesce,  they  make  the 
objective  reality  of  revelation.  Just  as  the  existence  of  God  and 
his  attributes  of  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  would  be  mere 
metaphysical  talk  without  the  beauties  and  beneficences  of  nature, 
so  would  the  personality  of  God  become  empty  jargon  without 
the  pregnant  personality  of  man.  The  experience  of  personality 
in  man  unfolds  with  an  undeniable  authority  the  fact  that  God  is 
a  Person,  and  incarnates  himself  in  the  personality  of  world-com- 
pelling men.  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  limit  Divine  infinity  by 
any,  even  the  most  exalted  human  perfections,  but  an  adequate 
consciousness  of  God  as  the  Person  cannot  develop  without  the 
experience  of  divinity  in  man.     Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  eschew 
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all  false  fears  of  what  is  called  ^^anthropomorphism/'  but  we 
mnst,  on  the  other  hand,  devoutly  believe  that  the  Supreme  Person 
can  adequately  reveal  his  nature  only  in  the  regenerated,  absorbed 
nature  of  the  God-man.  Christ  was  such  a  man.  The  world 
never  knew  fully  what  God  was  before  Christ  came.  As  human 
nature  develops,  the  Christ  ideal  develops  to  guide  it,  comfort  it, 
and  assure  its  progress. 

I  will  conclude  this  sketch  by  drawing  attention  once  more  to 
the  composite  character  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  Its  relations  are 
national ;  it  has  to  do  preeminently  with  the  peoples  of  India, 
various  as  these  peoples  are.  Its  relations  are  universal ;  it  has  to 
do  with  all  religions,  and  preeminently  with  the  Christian  religion, 
the  faith  of  the  civilized  world.  Hinduism  is  an  absorbent  of  all 
things,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  some  day  absorb  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  if  we  do  not  take  care  to  be  most  strict  in  our  principles 
and  faithful  in  our  conscience,  and  keep  in  practical  sympathy 
with  Christendom.  When  India  has  absorbed  Christ,  we,  too, 
shall  be  pleased  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  process.  But  before 
this  is  done,  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  I  trust,  will  do  something  more  to 
elevate  and  purify  the  national  faith. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  religious  reform  has  been  lost  in 
India :  it  has  either  been  absorbed  and  reconverted,  or  it  has  died 
the  death  of  isolation.  Buddhism  has  been  lost  to  us  by  the  latter 
process;  Sikhism  and  the  minor  reforms,  by  the  former.  But 
there  must  be  some  higher  ground  on  which  the  national  and  uni- 
versal tendencies  may  harmonize.  Our  Indian  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, by  keeping  aloof  from  national  tendencies,  have  made 
their  system  unacceptable.  We  men  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  must 
take  care  that,  in  trying  to  make  ourselves  acceptable,  we  are  not 
Bucked  in  by  the  abyss.  The  higher  ground  which  suggests  itself 
is  a  spiritual  training  which  shall  teach  us  to  give  a  local  and 
practical  form  to  universal  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pand the  instincts,  tendencies,  and  prejudices  of  the  land  and 
people,  according  to  a  simple,  universal  standard.  To  my  mind, 
the  way  to  reach  this  higher  ground  is  the  way  of  the  Spirit,  — 
apostolic  purity  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  absorption  in  communion 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  other.  Self -consecration  to  the 
service  of  man  need  never  afiFect  the  profound  sanctities  of  char- 
acter ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  sweeten  and  elevate  them.  In- 
tensity of  spiritual  culture  need  never  unfit  men  for  practical 
humanity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  turns  daily  work  into  the  holiest 
sacrament.      The  sad  spectacle  is  where  the  law  of  work  is  a 
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mechanical,  nnspiritualizing  law,  or  where  meditation  and  con« 
tinned  prayer  mahe  men  inactive  and  useless.  The  pecnliar  privi- 
lege of  the  East  will,  then,  be  redeserved  and  reattained  when  the 
practical  humanity  of  the  West  is  combined  with  it.  The  charge 
of  Philistinism  which  is  sometimes  made  against  the  European 
reformer  will  be  completely  refuted  when  he  has  recast  his  reforms 
after  the  spiritual  model  which  converts  work  into  faith,  and  en- 
deavor into  attainment.  Such^is  the  position  and  such  are  the 
principles  for  which  the  Bramo  Somaj  strives. 

Protap  Chundeb  Mozoomdab. 
Calcutta. 


THE  FUTURE   OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

In  taking  up  a  subject  which  has  already  been  treated  with  such 
candor  and  breadth  of  view  in  these  pages,^  I  have  no  controver- 
sial purpose,  and  simply  wish  to  present  certain  convictions  of  my 
own.  Moreover,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  in  any  special  sense  a 
student  of  history  or  a  calculator  of  the  future,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  what  the  next  step  in  Christianity  will  actually  be. 
I  have  rather  in  mind  the  step  that  needs,  or  ought  to  be  taken. 
Christianity  may  take  this  step  or  it  may  not ;  but  only  as  it  does, 
can  humanity  at  large  be  expected  to  continue  to  care  very  much 
for  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  church  should  offer  free  room  for  the 
intellectual  spirit  of  the  time.  The  demand  is  sometimes  made 
that  the  creeds  should  be  simplified.  I  say  something  different 
from  this  advisedly.  For  when  I  am  no  longer  carried  away  by 
popular  currents  of  thought,  and  look  at  the  matter  critically,  I 
cannot  see  that  a  simple  creed  is  more  acceptable  than  an  elaborate 
one.  Rather,  if  one  thinks  at  all,  one  wishes  to  think  thoroughly, 
— to  take  in  all  the  facts,  to  have  as  perfect  a  theory  of  them  as 
possible,  and  to  follow  out  the  theory  to  all  its  consequences. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  philosopher  who  contented  himself 
with  two  or  three  propositions,  —  of  a  man  of  science  who  gave  us 
only  a  handful  of  facts  and  one  or  two  generalizations?  It  is  the 
extensiveness,  the  thoroughness,  the  systematic  completeness,  of  a 
man's  work  that  marks  him  as  a  thinker  in  any  department.  Now 
creeds,  articles  of  faith,  or  confessions  are  ordinarily  related  to  the 

1  "  The  Next  Step  in  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.  D.,  in 
The  New  World,  for  June,  18a2. 
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moral  and  religious  life  somewhat  as  philosophies  and  scientific 
theories  are  to  their  respective  data.  They  are  the  fruit  of  think- 
ing, of  the  effort  to  understand,  to^explain,  to  formulate,  to  arrange 
systematically.  The  thinking  may  not  always  be  as  close,  as 
thorough,  in  the  religious  as  in  the  other  spheres,  but  it  is  intel- 
lectual effort  of  the  same  order.  The  Athanasian  Creed,  for  ex- 
ample, is  in  its  main  parts  a  marvel  of  thinking  and  accurate 
statement :  you  may  disbelieve  it,  and  yet,  if  you  have  been  a  sym- 
pathetic and  broad-minded  student  of  church  history,  you  can 
hardly  fail  to  admire  it ;  and  I  very  much  question  whether,  in 
case  you  grant  certain  premises,  you  can  deny  its  truth.  So  with 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  —  we  have  only  to  look  at  them 
with  care  and  serious  attention  to  see  that  they  are  a  sort  of  phi- 
losophy of  Christianity.  Christian  thinkers  may  philosophize  dif- 
ferently to-day,  but  these  are  the  ways  in  which  some  of  the  most 
eminent  and  learned  Christian  believers  thought  two  or  more  cen- 
turies ago. 

It  is  not  an  advance,  then,  intellectually  speaking,  to  make  an 
elaborate  statement  give  way  to  a  simple  one ;  it  is  only  an  ad- 
vance to  make  the  statement  of  one  age  give  place  to  the  state- 
ment of  another,  —  to  allow  freedom  to  new  interpretations,  to  give 
room  for  fresh  minds.  The  objection  to  the  old  creeds  is  simply 
to  their  being  made  obligatory  on  the  present. 

Yet,  if  this  much  is  admitted,  we  have  only  to  reflect  a  little 
to  see  that  logical  consistency  demands  that  we  object  also  to  mak- 
ing any  new  creeds  obligatory.  If  different  generations  have 
their  rights,  so  have  different  individuals.  To  make  a  revised 
form  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  for  instance,  the  law  or 
standard  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church  would  be  as  objectionable 
as  to  retain  the  present  form ;  those  who  held  to  the  old  Confes- 
sion could  not  accept  the  new,  and  some  who  wish  a  change  might 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  change  actually  made.  Hence,  if  these 
various  persons  were  intellectually  earnest  (as  they  should  be), 
there  would  come  fresh  divisions  in  the  church.  The  simpler  and 
truer  way  would  be  to  begin  to  allow  liberty ;  not  to  revise  or 
reprobate  the  old  creed,  but  to  let  it  stand  as  a  historical  monu- 
ment, and  to  let  the  indorsement  or  rejection  of  it  be  a  purely  per- 
sonal matter,  —  in  a  word,  to  cease  to  consider  the  Confession  as 
the  creed  of  the  church. 

Instead  of  adopting  a  new  theology  and  rejecting  the  old,  the 
church  should  give  to  both  equal  right  and  standing.    Not  to  do 
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this  is  to  continue  the  intellectually  vicious  course  of  the  church 
in  the  past,  —  of  the  church,  one  must  confess,  in  all  its  branch^ 
There  have,  of  course,  been  ^^ Liberal*'  Christian  denominations; 
but  they  have  worked  not  so  much  for  largeness  and  toleration  as 
for  some  new  set  of  views.  The  Unitarians,  for  instance,  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  stamped  by  a  certain  set  of  doctrines 
about  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Bible ;  and  Christians  who  could  not 
agree  to  the  Unitarian  views  have  not  felt  at  home  among  them. 
The  Universalists  have  their  one  dogma;  those  who  think  dif- 
ferently about  the  fate  of  the  wicked  f^Fter  death  are  virtually  dis- 
fellowshiped  by  them.  The  thought  has  yet  apparently  to  arise 
of  a  church  in  which  all  who  wish  to  live  the  Christian  life  shall 
dwell  together  as  brethren,  tolerating  each  other  in  the  varied 
results  of  their  religious  thinking.  All  who  gain  new  views  seem 
to  want  to  form  a  new  church ;  though  in  some  cases  the  fact  is 
rather  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  hold  their  views  in  the  old 
ohurch,  and  so  are  compelled  to  form  a  new  one,  if  they  are  to 
have  a  church  at  all.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  claims  to  be 
above  all  sects,  is  really  in  a  sense  the  parent  of  them  all ;  instead 
of  allowing  varying  types  of  theological  belief  within  its  pale,  it 
-allows  only  one,  and  will  never,  in  the  interests  of  true  catho- 
licity, recede  from  a  definition  it  has  made.  Each  Protestant 
sect  reproduces  the  old  seed  of  intellectual  narrowness  in  its  own 
form.  Hence,  instead  of  one  great  fellowship  of  men  striving 
above  all  to  make  right  and  justice  prevail  on  the  earth  and  the 
will  of  God  be  done,  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  sectaries,  so 
prone  in  their  warring  with  one  another  to  forget  their  true  and 
divine  calling  that  the  world  outside  the  church  sometimes  comes 
nearer  Christ  than  the  church  itself. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  a  better  instinct  now  and  then,  but  it 
has  hardly  ever  become  a  distinct  thought  and  policy.  The  Broad- 
Church  party  in  each  denomination  may  be  said  to  incline  this 
way,  but  its  actual  influence  seems  to  be  more  to  make  men  feel 
that  they  can  subscribe  to  the  creeds  though  they  do  not  believe 
in  them  than  to  alter  the  church's  attitude  in  relation  to  the  creeds. 
A  Broad-Church  party  seems  always  somehow  ineffectual  (save 
in  keeping  its  place  in  the  church),  perhaps  because  it  lacks  the 
inspiration  and  the  energy  that  come  from  downright  honesty ;  yet 
its  instinct  is  on  the  right  side :  it  is  for  freedom  and  tolerance ; 
and,  were  the  church  already  what  this  party  has  hardly  the  energy 
to  make  it  be,  Broad-Churchmen  would  be  in  the  right.  The 
ideal  church  would  be  large  enough  to  contain  all  varieties  of 
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opinion  that  are  consistent  with  Christian  living.  The  higher  in- 
spiration is  visible  in  the  quaint  language  of  John  Hales,  of  Eton : 
^*  I  do  not  see  •  .  .  that  men  of  different  opinions  in  Christian  Re- 
ligion may  not  hold  communion  in  sacred  things  and  both  go  to 
one  church.  Why  may  I  not  go,  if  occasion  require,  to  an  Arian 
Church,  so  there  be  no  Arianisme  expresst  in  their  Lyturgy? 
And  were  Lyturgies  and  Publique  formes  of  Service  so  framed  as 
that  they  admitted  not  of  particular  and  private  fancies,  but  con- 
tained only  such  things  as  in  which  all  Christians  do  agree, 
Schismes  on  opinion  were  utterly  vanished."  One  of  the  church 
fathers,  Epiphanius,  even  held  that,  in  the  first  period  of  the 
church,  wickedness  was  the  only  heresy,  —  that  impious  and  pious 
living  were  the  dividing  lines  between  erroneous  and  orthodox. 
It  is  often  said  that  at  least  accepting  Jesus  as  one's  Lord  and 
Saviour  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  church ;  but  Jesus 
declared  that  only  one  thing  was  a  prerequisite  for  admission  into 
his  heavenly  kingdom,  —  namely,  doing  the  will  of  God ;  and 
surely  what  would  open  the  gates  of  heaven  should  open  the  doors 
of  the  church  on  earth. 

The  true  method  of  procedure  for  the  Christian  church  is, 
then,  not  to  abolish  or  revise  the  old  creeds,  but  simply  to  grant 
complete  liberty  of  belief  with  regard  to  them ;  to  let  them  stand 
for  those  to  whom  they  are  still  satisfactory,  but  to  give  others 
the  right  to  amend  or  reject  them ;  to  take  no  position  as  a  church 
upon  these  matters ;  to  have  no  standards  of  orthodoxy ;  to  say 
that  from  its  standpoint  there  is  only  one  heresy,  namely,  wicked- 
ness, and  only  one  essential  requirement,  namely,  the  doing  of 
the  will  of  God. 

Whether  this  method  will  be  pursued,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
If  one  judges  of  the  future  by  the  past,  such  a  course  may  be  said 
to  be  extremely  unlikely ;  for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  an  instance 
in  Christian  history  in  which  a  church,  having  once  committed 
itself  to  a  doctrinal  position,  has  relaxed  the  obligations  of  it ; 
when  a  position  is  taken,  the  die  seems  to  be  cast,  and,  if  other 
thoughts  arise,  they  take  other  organs  or  media  for  expressing 
themselves.  But  if  none  of  the  existing  churches  will  take  the 
htep  I  have  indicated,  then  the  next  step  in  Christianity  will  be 
out  of  any  of  the  existing  churches ;  the  spirit  of  progress  will 
secure  a  new  organ  for  itself,  and  more  and  more  what  is  earnest 
and  forward-looking  in  the  old  organizations  will  disentangle 
itself  and  go  to  swell  the  new  ranks. 

A  Scottish  divine  of  this  century,  whose  horizon  took  in  more  than 
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his  church,  —  Norman  McLeod,  —  said  :*  ^^  Neither  Calvinism,  nor 
Presbyterianism,  nor  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  High-Churchism, 
nor  Low-Churchism,  nor  any  existing  organization,  can  be  the 
church  of  the  future/'  We  overdo  in  these  days  the  idea  of  evo- 
lution, considered  as  an  unbroken  continuity  of  development.  In 
politics,  a  large  part  of  progress  has  been  by  a  break  with  existing 
institutions,  by  a  revolution.  In  reli^on,  almost  every  forward 
movement  has  been  possible  only  by  making  a  new  beginning. 
The  Reformation  is  an  instance ;  the  liberal  movement  among  the 
Congregational  churches  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  in  New 
England  is  another ;  a  similar  movement  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  still  another.  Christianity  itself,  if  it  had  not  broken  with 
Judaism,  of  which  it  was  at  first  a  part,  would  probably  have  per- 
ished. All,  indeed,  might  be  different.  I  can  conceive  of  a 
political  community  in  which  revolutions  would  be  unnecessary, 
though,  as  states  ordinarily  are,  a  revolution  is  required  now  and 
then,  else  they  would  become  unbearable.  I  can  conceive  of  a 
church  in  which  an  unbroken  continuity  of  development  would 
be  possible,  though,  as  churches  have  been,  progress  has  been 
often  possible  only  by  going  out  of  them.  Yes,  I  can  even 
imagine  the  churches  of  the  present  time  imdergoing  a  thorough 
inward  regeneration,  and  evolving  without  a  break  into  the  greater 
church  of  the  future ;  I  do  not  hold  to  the  dreary  doctrine  that 
the  future  must  follow  along  the  lines  of  the  past.  I  fervently 
wish  this  might  take  place ;  but  whether  it  will  or  not,  is  another 
question. 

So  much  for  the  needed  advance  on  the  intellectual  side.  As  I 
turn  to  speak  of  what  is  necessary  on  the  moral  side,  I  shall  urg^ 
what  is  in  one  sense  a  backward  step.  Strange  as  it  may  sound 
from  one  who  does  not  call  himself  a  Christian,  I  will  say  that  the 
next  step,  morally  speaking,  in  Christianity,  is  to  go  back  to  Jesus. 
As  I  look  out  on  the  Christian  church  at  large,  one  of  the  things 
that  strike  me  is  the  almost  total  lack  of  that  idealism,  that  ardor, 
that  faith  and  that  hope  that  lived  in  the  breast  of  the  man  of 
eighteen  centuries  ago  after  whom  Christendom  is  named.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  Christian  church  does  not  value  morality,  in 
the  conventional  sense  of  that  term,  that  it  is  not  itself  humane, 
charitable,  full  of  good  works.  I  mean  that  its  morality  is  without 
wings  ;  that  there  is  no  expectancy  in  it,  no  largeness  of  vision ; 
that,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  the  Christian  seems  to  look 
for  nothing  better  from  it  than  any  one  else  does.  Yet  the  attitude 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  first  Christians  was  that  of  looking  for  a  great 
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change.  It  was  as  with  those  to-day  who  are  carried  away  by 
what  are  called  Utopian  social  dreams.  They  believe  that  a  new 
justice  might  be  done  in  the  world,  that  the  state  might  be  trans- 
formed, that  a  new  industrial  order  might  arise.  The  world  as  a 
whole  looks  askance  on  these  enthusiasts,  and  so,  alas  I  does  the 
church,  for  the  church  has  become  a  part  of  the  world,  — the  church 
that  at  the  beginning  condemned  the  world  as  it  then  was  and 
looked  for  a  better.  The  church  at  the  outset  was  but  a  body  of 
those  who  were  consumed  with  a  great  expectation ;  whose  eyes 
were  fixed  on  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which  justice 
should  rule ;  who  blessed  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  priceless  gift 
of  this  faith,  and  looked  to  him  to  come  again  to  turn  faith  into 
sight  and  bring  in  the  new  age. 

Where  shall  one  look  for  such  a  faith  now,  and  for  the  ardor 
and  joy  that  go  with  it?  How  dreary  are  our  lives  and  all  the 
business  of  them,  how  dreary  even  our  good  works,  our  charities 
and  philanthropies,  if  with  the  soul  we  cannot  have  the  vision  of 
a  time  when  good  shall  conquer  evil,  when  whatever  oppresses 
shall  be  cast  down,  when  the  tears  of  humanity  shall  cease,  when 
for  sorrow  there  shall  be  gladness,  and  instead  of  wrong  a  trium- 
phant right  I  The  words  of  Emerson  sometimes  come  over  me 
with  strange  power:  — 

The  politics  are  base; 

The  letters  do  not  cheer; 
And  'tis  far  in  the  deeps  of  history, 

The  voice  that  speaketh  clear. 

In  the  things  of  the  spirit,  in  the  realm  of  conscience,  time 
counts  for  nothing;  there  are  ideas  in  some  of  the  world^s  oldest 
literature  that  are  in  advance  of  us  to-day ;  the  Christian  church, 
instead  of  having  outgrown  the  primitive  Christian  enthusiasm, 
has  rather  to  go  back  to  it,  and  to  drink  deep  of  those  ancient 
springs,  before  it  can  take  the  step  forward  that  is  needed  now. 

Consider  in  some  detail  what  it  would  mean  to  think  now  some- 
what as  Jesus  thought  eighteen  centuries  ago.  It  would  mean, 
first,  to  look  for  a  new  order  of  things  on  the  earth,  to  give  up 
the  idea  that  existing  political  and  social  arrangements  are  any- 
wise final.  It  would  translate  one  into  the  attitude  of  a  person 
looking  for  a  better  country.  While,  then,  one  lived  on  in  the 
present  order,  one  would  feel  in  heart  a  stranger  to  it.  He  would 
never  dream  of  being  contented  with  it,  or  of  going  his  way  with 
his  business,  his  family  interests  and  intercourse  with  his  friends. 
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and  thinkiDg  these  are  alL  Many  features  of  the  present  order 
of  society  he  would  simply  endare,  looking  for  their  overthrow. 
He  would  say  to  himself,  —  and  console  himself  by  saying  it,  — 
this  and  that  law,  and  custom,  and  social  arrangement,  bom  of 
selfishness  and  injustice,  are  to  perish ;  only  what  is  good  will  last. 
Over  against  the  present  he  would  put  the  future,  and  balance  the 
weight  of  evil  which  oppresses  him  with  the  vision  of  what  is  to 
be.  For  that  a  judgment,  an  end  of  wrong,  a  putting  of  evil 
in  chains,  is  to  come,  —  this  would  be  the  very  faith  on  which  he 
lived.  This  faith,  too,  would  lead  him  to  purify  his  own  life ;  for, 
should  he  expect  to  see  the  new  order,  he  would  wish  to  be  worthy 
of  a  place  in  it,  and,  whether  he  is  to  see  it  with  his  earthly  eyes 
or  not,  he  would  wish  to  be  one  in  spirit  with  it.  If  justice  is 
to  be  done  then,  he  would  wish  to  be  at  heart  just ;  if  love  is 
to  be  the  coming  rule,  he  would  wish  to  drive  out  all  contrary  im- 
pulses now. 

This  is  all  very  simple,  every-day  language,  but  it  is  somewhat 
as  I  understand  the  substance  of  the  thought  of  Jesus.  Literally 
speaking,  it  may  be  impossible  for  us  to  think  as  he  and  his 
disciples  did.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  itself,  his  central  idea,  has 
associations  that  take  it  to  no  small  extent  out  of  the  realm  of 
what  is  credible  to  us.  But,  at  bottom,  it  was  the  best  hope  of 
Jesus'  time  and  race  for  a  reign  of  right  and  justice.  It  was  the 
fine  issue  to  which  the  spirits  of  men  were  then  ^^  finely  touched." 
It  gathered  up  whatever  idealism  was  then  alive.  Jesus  was  dar- 
ing enough  to  believe  that  the  new  era  was  near  at  hand.  He  had 
been  inspired  by  another  before  him ;  he,  in  turn,  inspired  a 
multitude  who  heard  him.  His  teacher  had  prophesied  a  judg- 
ment, so  did  he.  He  declared  in  detail  who  they  were  who  should 
have  a  place  in  the  order  about  to  be :  they  were  those  who  suf- 
fered and  were  at  a  disadvantage,  —  those  whdm  society  reviled 
and  persecuted,  those  who  were  poor  and  oppressed ;  above  all, 
those  who  were  looking  and  hungering  for  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness, those  who  hated  war  and  inclined  to  mercy,  those  who  were 
humble  rather  than  self-sufficient,  those  who  would  stand  any 
amount  of  wrong  rather  than  do  wrong,  those  who  loved  even  such 
as  injured  them,  those  who  tried  to  be  perfect.  Such  would  be 
the  constituents  of  the  righteous  social  order  near  at  hand ;  and 
into  it  no  persons  of  a  contrary  sort,  and,  above  all,  no  hypocrites 
or  devourers  of  widows'  houses,  should  come.  In  it,  he  once  said, 
the  righteous  should  shine  forth  as  the  sun.     The  thought  is  the 
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same  as  that  expressed  in  a  noble  poem  ^  of  our  own  day,  which 
begins :  — 

Have  you  heard  of  the  Golden  City 

Mentioned  in  the  legends  old  ? 
Everlasting  light  shines  o'er  it, 

Wondrous  tales  of  it  are  told. 

Only  righteous  men  and  women 

Dwell  within  its  gleaming  wall ; 
Wrong  is  banished  from  its  borders, 

Justice  reigns  supreme  o'er  all. 

This  social  dream  is  the  essence  of  Jesus'  teaching ;  to  look  for 
its  realization  was  the  earliest  meaning  of  his  religion.  On  its 
side,  he  believed,  were  the  Invisible  Powers,  however  much  the 
powers  of  this  world  might  be  against  it ;  yes,  he  himself  would 
introduce  the  new  order ;  he  would,  under  God,  be  the  Judge ; 
when  death  stared  him  in  the  face,  he  none  the  less  kept  his  con- 
fidence, and  said  to  the  very  court  that  inflicted  the  fatal  sentence 
upon  him,  ^^  Ye  shall  yet  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  rig^t 
hand  of  power  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  element  of  illusion  in  this  expectation. 
Jesus  has  not  come  again  in  all  these  eighteen  centuries ;  and  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  his  coming  refers  to  another  world,  since 
every  reference  to  it  that  he  makes  shows  that  he  has  this  world 
in  mind.  The  very  prayer  that  he  taught  his  disciples  asks  that 
the  kingdom  may  come  on  earth ;  the  consolation  for  the  meek 
was  that  they  should  yet  inherit  the  earth.  The  important  thing, 
however,  is  to  get  at  the  soul  of  truth  in  this  expectation,  and  to 
dare  to  reproduce  it  under  the  altered  intellectual  conditions  of 
to-day.  If  the  churches  should  come  into  contact  with  the  real 
Jesus,  it  would  be  their  regeneration.  They  might  worship  him 
less,  they  would  follow  him  more.  They  would  extend  a  hand  to 
the  reform  movements  of  the  time,  and  welcome  them  to  their 
midst ;  they  would  be  one  with  them  in  their  soul  if  not  in  their 
letter.  Instead  of  timidly,  hesitatingly  following  the  progressive 
moral  spirit  of  the  time,  they  would  begin  to  lead  it ;  and  as  the 
early  church  struck  blows  at  infanticide,  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
other  infamies  of  the  Roman  world,  the  church  now  would  begin 
to  banish  some  of  the  barbarities  of  this  nineteenth  century  civili* 
zation. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  churches  do  not  understand  their  Master, 
they  do  not  catch  the  real  drift  of  the  New  Testament     They 

^  By  the  founder  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  Dr.  Felix  Adler. 
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have  acquired  such  a  factitious  reverence  for  both  that  they  do  not 
study  either  with  a  ^scientific,  truth-loving  spirit ;  they  have  en- 
veloped both  in  a  sort  of  halo  and  see  nothing  distinctly.  Liberal 
Christians  think  it  a  great  achievement  to  discover  that  Jesus  was 
a  man ;  but  there  is  no  special  value  or  inspiration  in  this  dis- 
covery. The  question  is,  what  sort  of  a  man  was  he?  To  re- 
gard him  simply  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  is  about  as  vague  and  unreal  as  any  other 
traditional  method  of  interpretation.  To  preach  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  may  be  one  way  of  helping  the 
world,  but  Jesus  looked  for  a  new  order  of  society.  He  thought 
the  world  as  it  was  (and  it  has  not  changed  essentially  since 
his  blessed  voice  was  heard  in  it)  ripe  for  judgment ;  he  was  for 
punishing  and  abasing  as  well  as  uplifting,  for  putting  evil  and 
evil  men  in  chains.  It  is  evident  that,  were  he  living  to-day  and 
breathing  the  modem  intellectual  atmosphere,  he  would  be  neither 
a  sentimentalist  nor  a  religious  rhapsodist,  but  the  leader  of  a 
great,  thorough-going  reform  movement,  —  finding  it  the  will  of 
his  Father  to  do  this,  seeing  that  this  is  true  religion,  and  that 
faith  and  hope  have  their  vital  meanings  in  connection  with  it. 
Never  would  he  have  been  content  with  what  most  of  his  followers 
now  offer  to  the  suffering  and  the  wronged,  —  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense in  another  world ;  never  would  he  have  consented  to  let  the 
earth  be  the  DeviFs  and  only  heaven  be  God's ;  he  would  have 
said  justice  is  for  here  and  now,  and  the  will  of  God  is  to  be  done 
on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

What  a  new  thing  the  Christian  churches  would  be  if  they 
could  catch  this  spirit  I  and  who  have  so  good  a  claim  to  it  as 
they  ?  How  easy  then  would  become  some  tasks  that  now  seem 
giant-like  in  their  proportions,  so  low  is  the  tone  of  public  senti- 
ment, so  little  have  the  people  the  idea  that  religion  means  striv- 
ing for  justice  and  a  just  social  order  on  the  earth ! 

Back  to  Jesus,  then,  I  say,  back  to  his  g^at  ideal!  The 
church  cannot  look  to  him  to  accomplish  it  as  it  once  did,  but 
from  him  it  may  perchance  catch  the  spirit  by  which  men  may 
be  impelled  to  accomplish  it  for  themselves.  No  longer  can  Chris- 
tians say  (if  they  sincerely  mean  what  they  say),  "  We  believe 
that  thou  shalt  come  again  to  be  our  judge;"  but  by  fresh  con- 
tact with  him  we  may  perhaps  gain  the  faith  that  mankind  can 
be  its  own  judge,  more  and  more  destroying  what  is  evil  and  gar- 
nering the  good. 

May  the  twofold  step  I  have  described  be  taken !    May  libera- 
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tion  be  given  to  the  mind,  and  once  more  may  the  conscience  be 
touched  I  Happily,  then,  the  dividing  wall  between  Christianity 
and  much  of  what  is  earnest  and  good  in  the  world  outside  it  will 
be  broken  down. 

William  M.  Salteb. 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
Philadelphia. 


PROGRESSIVE  ORTHODOXY. 

In  writing  of  an  orthodoxy  which  desires  to  be  progressive,  I 
follow  my  own  conception  of  its  nature,  as  well  as  my  own  pre- 
dilection, in  speaking  of  truth,  conciliation  and  unity.  In  say- 
ing these  words  I  give  the  best  definition  I  can  frame  of  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy.  It  has  a  doctrinal  principle  of  whose  truth 
it  is  convinced,  the  universality  of  Christianity.  It  has  its  arti- 
cles of  faith,  first  of  all  and  principial,  that  of  the  Incarnation,  to 
which  I  shall  mainly  confine  myself  in  speaking  of  its  doctrinal 
grounds  and  aims.  It  has,  also,  its  inferences  and  corollaries  and 
hypotheses,  for  one  of  which  it  is  called  in  question  to  this  day 
and  charged  with  heterodoxy.  But  it  is  in  all  this,  and  character- 
istically, an  ethical,  or,  I  would  rather  say  a  spiritual,  movement 
and  tendency,  and  capable,  therefore,  of  entering  into  wider  re- 
lationships and  fellowships  than  any  merely  dogmatic  or  theo- 
logical enterprise. 

Moved  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  making  truth-  rather  than 
orthodoxy  its  watchword.  Progressive  Orthodoxy  seeks  to  cooper- 
ate with  every  effort  to  discover  truth,  and  to  encourage  every 
method  and  employ  every  instrumentality  appropriate  and  avail- 
able for  such  a  purpose.  It  has  learned  —  I  speak  of  course  rela- 
tively, and  not  as  though  in  anything  it  had  already  attained  — 
how  serious  and  baneful  have  been  the  blunders  of  orthodoxy  in 
its  over-confidence  of  mastery  of  divine  knowledge,  and  its  conse- 
quent exclusion  of  truth  directly  from  above,  as  well  as  of  many 
side  lights.  It  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  hopeful  characteristics  of  later  thought,  its  sincere  and  sub- 
missive homage  to  truth.  It  shares  the  profound  conviction  of 
our  supreme  obligation  to  truth ;  that  as  scholars,  teachers,  follow- 
ers and  friends  of  Christ,  lovers  of  men  in  his  spirit  and  power, 
we  must  make  truth,  in  its  simplicity  and  variety,  its  homeliness 
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and  ineffable  beauty,  its  appropriableness,  practicality  and  inex* 
haustible  fullness,  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing,  the  constant 
and  commanding  aim  of  oar  thinking  and  living.  Before  its 
divine  authority  all  commandments  of  men  are  hashed  to  silence ; 
against  its  behests  no  decrees  of  councils,  no  antiquity  of  error, 
no  prerogative  of  custom,  no  institutionalism,  can  prevaiL  Our 
rationality,  our  freedom,  our  life  are  in  the  truth ;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  soul  striving  for  truth  we  would  fain  rise  to  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  counting  him  a  brother,  and  wherever  there  is  a 
spirit  hungering  and  thirsting  for  truth  we  would  count  it  our 
highest  privilege  to  minister  to  it  in  the  name  and  love  of  Him 
who  reveals  himself  to  man  as  the  Truth. 

Closely  connected  with  this  emphasis  upon  truth  is  the  accen- 
tuation of  life.  Here  this  movement  or  tendency  called  Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy  is  working  in  connection  with  what  is  pre- 
dominant in  modem  thought.  It  claims  no  originality  in  this 
regard ;  indeed,  I  am  not  claiming  anything  for  it,  as  though  it 
were  self-originated  and  self-sustained,  but  simply  trying  to  rep- 
resent it. 

Christian  doctrine  began  its  history,  as  a  reflective  process,  in 
the  endeavor  better  to  understand  a  great  life  and  a  great  per- 
sonality, and  the  significance  of  their  relation  to  men  in  their 
deepest  needs.  It  received  its  original  and  primary  truths  mainly 
through  the  evangelical  traditions  and  narratives,  the  apostolic 
memorabilia,  and  epistles  written,  as  occasions  arose,  for  special 
ends.  For  a  long  time  its  expression  was  predominantly  that  of 
personal  confession  of  the  Christ,  of  prayer  and  hymn  and  hom- 
ily, of  sacraments  and  martyrdoms,  of  ethical  instructions  elevated 
and  purified  and  made  effective  by  the  teaching  the  cross  and  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  impulse  to  dogma  —  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  forms  it  assumed  —  was  confession,  and  defense 
of  such  confession,  of  the  one  saving  Name.  How  little  was 
done  beyond  this,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  not  until  after  the 
Council  of  NicsBa,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  325,  was  there  any 
pronounced  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor 
till  much  later  any  generally  recognized  formulation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement. 

It  fell  out  at  last,  however,  that  theology  well-nigh  forgot  its 
origin,  and  lost  the  true  conception  of  its  genesis  and  function. 
Although  it  was  recognized  that  a  man  may  accept  all  the  dogmas 
of  the  church  and  be  destitute  of  saving  faith,  it  was  far  from 
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being  understood  that  these  dogmas  themselves  are  impossible 
developments  of  religious  truths  save  as  they  spring  from  religious 
life  and  are  one  aspect  of  it.  Divine  truth  is  the  life  of  God  in 
the  human  spirit.  If  a  dogma  is  not  ultimately  thus  verified  and 
known,  it  is  not  known  at  all  in  its  truth  and  power.  The  things 
of  the  Spirit  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  are  discernments 
of  God  and  from  Him  ;  they  are  motives  to  goodness,  righteous- 
ness, integrity  of  life  and  benevolence  to  men,  which  are  aspects 
of  his  being,  character,  and  government.  They  are  powers  from 
above,  succoring  man  in  his  contest  with  evil,  recovering  him  to 
his  true  aim,  giving  him  the  consciousness  of  freedopi  and  divine 
sonship. 

This  spiritual  apprehension  of  truth  as  life  and  motive,  char- 
acteristic of  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  leads  to  a  third  note,  the 
stress  it  puts  upon  character,  especially  in  the  forms  of  upright- 
ness and  sacrifice,  as  the  indispensable  test  and  vindication,  the 
banner  and  fruitage,  of  a  genuine  orthodoxy. 

When  I  speak  of  uprightness  I  include  humility.  There  is  no 
strength,  even  of  an  archangel,  save  as  it  is  from  God;  and 
something  beyond  this  grace  of  sinless  spirits  is  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  recovery  by  the  Holy  One  from  sin.  The  uprightness  of 
the  Christian  is  the  spiritual  counterpart  of  the  miracle  ^^  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful,"  where  the  man 
lame  from  his  mother's  womb  received  strength,  and  stood  and 
walked,  and  entered  into  the  temple,  walking  and  leaping  and 
praising  God,  — >  an  uprightness  and  firmness  the  explanation  of 
which  is  ever  the  old  apostolic  word :  ^^  And  his  name,  through 
faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and 
know."  With  such  rectitude,  too,  goes  ever  the  grace  of  sacri- 
fice, the  free  offering  of  itself  in  all  service  to  men  of  a  soul  that 
has  learned  its  own  true  nature  and  life  in  the  school  of  Christ 
and  through  the  touch  of  the  divine  love.  It  is  in  terms  of  char- 
acter such  as  these,  and  in  such  forms  of  life,  that,  as  those  be- 
lieve for  whom  I  would  speak,  the  truth  of  any  orthodoxy  they 
would  care  to  contend  for  is  disclosed ;  and  if  they  can  be  as 
widely  and  abundantly  realized  and  as  surely  guaranteed  under 
other  forms  of  orthodoxy  or  under  other  systems  of  belief,  their 
own  would  cease  to  have  to  them  any  distinctive  value. 

I  should  not  need  in  this  age  to  plead  for  the  importance  of 
truth  in  religion.  Without  it,  religion  becomes  an  enervating  sen- 
timentality or  a  delusive  superstition.    The  immediate  question  is, 
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how  this  truth  may  be  found,  as  the  ultimate  problem  is,  can 
it  be  found?  Progressive  Orthodoxy  accepts  as  the  sufficient 
source  and  pledge  of  the  truth,  for  which  a  soul  conscious  of  sin 
and  guilt  and  thirsting  for  righteousness  craves  with  an  inten- 
sity proportionate  to  its  sense  of  need,  Him  whom  the  apostles 
preached  as  the  Revealer  of  the  Father,  the  Dispenser  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  constrained, 
in  the  interest  of  the  reality  of  this  manifestation  of  God  and  of 
its  restoring  and  unifying  power,  to  confess  his  true  divinity. 
In  all  this  it  believes  itself  to  be  in  touch  with  the  Christian 
faith,  of  which  orthodoxy  is  an  intellectual  expression,  and  only 
of  value  so  far  as  it  is  true  to  this  faith ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
claims  to  be  progressive  in  that  it  would  adjust  its  conceptions  of 
this  truth,  and  its  dogmatic  forms,  to  God's  constant  revelation 
of  himself  ^^  in  his  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemp- 
tion,'' and  especially  in  that  religious  life  which,  running  through 
the  generations  with  increasing  power,  and  broader  than  any  lines 
of  creed  or  ritual,  or  Christian  confession  even,  is  a  testimony,  in 
human  experience  and  history,  of  that  Spirit  who  searches  the 
deep  things  of  God,  and  witnesses  of  Him  in  every  soul,  yet  so, 
as  we  believe  and  maintain,  that  all  this  life  may  be  seen  to  be 
fulfilled  and  provided  for,  and  alone  is  really  possible,  through 
Him  who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all  G^'s  ways  to  man 
and  of  man's  to  Him. 

I  may,  perhaps,  best  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Progressive  Ortho- 
doxy, and  suggest  at  least  one  way  in  which  we  justify  to  our- 
selves our  doctrinal  endeavor,  by  presenting  a  particular  tenet  and 
a  special  mode  of  approach  to  it  I  select  it  because  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  one  that  is  most  vital  to  the  movement  of  which  I 
write.^  I  follow  the  method  of  treating  it  which  is  freshest  to  me 
and  nearest  at  hand. 

^  A  few  words  may  be  expected  here  on  the  position  of  Prog^ressire  Ortho- 
doxy respecting  the  question  of  future  probation.  It  is  not  strange  that  at- 
tention has  turned  to  this  point,  because  it  seemed  most  directly  and  inoisiyelj 
to  penetrate  traditional  beliefs.  It  is,  however,  only  an  inference  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  universality  of  Christianity,  and  a  natural  result  of  the  change  from 
an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement  to  that  of  a  general  atone- 
ment It  is  conceded,  also,  that  being  an  inference,  in  a  realm  not  controlled 
by  experience,  it  cannot  rank  as  an  article  of  faith,  but  only  as  an  opinion  for 
which  some  reasons  may  be  given.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  it  in  certain 
Biblical  texts,  as  1  Pet  iii.  19,  20,  and  especially  iv.  5,  6,  where  it  seems  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  argument  It  is  a  natural  inference  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  universality  of  the  atonement    Christianity  taaehes 
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The  question  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  —  who  He  was,  from 
whom  He  came,  what  are  the  sources  of  his  power,  what  He  is 
for  us,  what  is  the  inmost  and  ultimate  reality  of  his  being, 
character,  and  life,  so  far  as  this  may  be  known  —  is  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  problems,  but  it  is  far  more  than  this,  and  in- 
deed, something  other.  It  is  preeminently  a  religious  problem, 
on  the  right  or  approximately  right  ethical  and  spiritual  solution 
of  which  depend  untold  and  immeasurable  human  interests. 
Progressive  Orthodoxy  finds  its  task  within  the  limits  of  this 
problem.  Its  theology  is  a  Christology,  though  not  in  the  or- 
dinary and  more  technical  meaning  of  this  phrase. 

Historical  criticism  never  was  more  busy  with  this  problem 
than  it  is  to-day.  It  has  brought  into  prominence  the  Uieologi- . 
oal,  the  metaphysical,  the  philosophical  elements,  in  part  extra- 
Christian,  which  enter,  it  claims,  into  the  ancient  creeds. 
Sometimes  it  puts  in  contrast  the  Christ  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Christ  of  the  Nicene  Symbol.  It  goes  back  of 
the  earlier  contention  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divinity 
sprung  from  the  Logos  doctrine  which  the  early  Greek  apolo- 
gists, and  others  of  that  metaphysical  Hellenic  race  derived  from 
Philo  and  Plato.  The  same  commingling,  then  witnessed,  of 
philosophical  and  speculative  thought  with  Jesus'  practical  teach- 
ing concerning  God  and  the  righteousness  of  his  kingdom,  con- 
cerning all  holy  living  and  sweet  and  beneficent  piety,  and  love 
to  men  and  the  one  Father  of  all,  appeared  within  the  apostolic 
age,  and  transformed  the  man  of  Nazareth  into  a  preexistent 
divinity  and  a  mysterious  principle  of  divine  revelation. 

I  do  not  undertake  here  to  test  the  value  of  this  rendering  of 
the  early  history,  and  I  have  no  right,  without  meeting  it  on  its 
own  grounds,  to  question  its  conclusions.  It  is  enough  for  my 
present  purpose  to  say  that,  were  these  accepted  in  the  main,  the 
question  I  have  stated  is  still  unanswered.  If,  as  is  admitted,  not 
only  the  early  Greek  Fathers,  but  the  early  disciples  and   the 

that  God  seekfl  by  the  way  of  the  cross  for  the  lost.  This  truth  goes  beyond 
anything  contained  in  the  idea  that  men  everywhere  may  seek  for  Grod,  and  that 
He  is  not  far  from  any.  There  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  under  the  con- 
ditions and  motive  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  motive  thus  provided  is  at  once 
tmique  and  universal,  it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  have  its  proper  oppor- 
tunity. This  reasoning  points  to  a  Christian  probation  for  every  man  for  whom 
Christ  died.  The  construction  of  human  history  as  an  education  of  the  race 
requires,  if  it  is  to  have  apologetic  value,  that  each  generation  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  good  of  the  whole. 
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apostle  Paul,  to  use  an  ancient  phrase,  ^theologized"  Christ, 
the  interesting  problem  is  not  in  what  Rabbinical  or  Alexan- 
drian or  Platonic  forms  of  thought  this  occurred,  but  why  it 
occurred  at  all,  and  what  was  the  great  reality  behind  it  and 
prompting  it  ?  What  connection  had  it  with  the  new  religious 
life  which  had  come  into  the  world  and  with  what  one  of  the 
earliest  extrarcanonical  Christian  writers  calls  the  new  type  of 
character  ?  ^ 

Having  devoted  myself  for  many  years  to  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  especially  of  its  earlier  records,  I  find  my- 
self increasingly  unable  to  explain  this  history  unless  we  admit 
that  in  Jesus  Christ  there  was  such  an  indwelling  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  very  nature  and  life  and  love  of  God  that  all  forms 
of  speech  still  prove  inadequate  which  do  not  confess,  as  did 
the  early  church,  his  unique  Sonship  and  true  divinity.  The  his- 
torical evidence,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  supports  this  position 
lias  gained  in  clearness  and  force  and  volume  through  the  labors 
of  scholars  and  the  application  of  a  rigorous  scientific  method ; 
through  textual  criticism  and  the  higher  criticism;  through  the 
sifting  of  evidence  previously  possessed ;  through  the  discovery 
of  manuscripts  and  new  documents,  and  better  methods  of  esti- 
mating their  significance;  through  finer  discriminations  of  the 
elements  composing  successive  historical  situations ;  through  ap- 
plication to  special  religious  phenomena  of  the  wider  laws  of  all 
religious  beginnings  and  developments. 

First  of  all,  the  Jesus  of  history  has  been,  as  it  were,  restored 
to  us  in  his  true  humanity,  and  dogmatic  interpretations  which, 
to  say  the  least,  imparted  a  confused  if  not  an  impossible  con- 
ception of  his  person  and  life  have  been  swept  away.  But  the 
manifest  and  manifested  life  of  God  in  Him  has  thereby  only 
come  out  into  clearer  view.  The  more  closely  men  have  studied 
the  thought  and  new  relationship  to  God  which  seemingly  sprung 
from  Him,  the  clearer  and  more  necessary  have  appeared  to  be 
their  vital  connections,  and  the  more  inherently  and  essentially 
has  been  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  Christian  faith  the  doctrine 
which  is  implicit  in  the  earliest  symbols,  and  which,  as  need 
was  thought  to  arise,  was  more  definitely  and  fully  confessed. 
That  this  dogmatic  process  ran  out  into  a  confusion  of  faith  and 
theology,  and  into  a  baneful  substitution  of  orthodoxy  for  piety, 
and  a  lordship  over  men^s  consciences  and  beliefs  contrary  to  the 
^  Ep,  ofB€tmab€Uf  ri.  11. 
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spirit  and  method  of  Christianity  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  But  the  whole  history  becomes,  not 
merely  a  proper  subject  of  criticism,  for  its  imperfections  and 
aberrations,  but  a  hopeless  enigma,  a  contradiction  to  clear 
thought  and  legitimate  reasoning,  save  as  we  go  back  to  an  origi- 
nal impulse  in  a  faith  which  held  as  its  most  cherished  posses- 
sion a  true  and  unique  revelation '  of  God  in  the  Person  whom 
it  made  the  object  of  religious  trust,  and  to  whom  it  offered 
its  sacrifices  of  gratitude  and  suffering  and  unceasing  worship. 
To  put  my  point  in  a  single  sentence:  Progressive  Orthodoxy 
abides  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  and  makes  it  central 
and  controlling,  because,  —  to  limit  myself  to  one  reason, — 
without  this  doctrine,  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  and 
the  Christian  religion  becomes  an  effect  without  a  cause.  The 
doctrine  is  in  and  of  the  faith  which  creates  the  Christian 
type,  informs  the  new  life,  apprehends  the  originating  Per- 
son, and  contains  in  itself  the  witness  and  assurance  of  its 
verity. 

I  leave  out  of  account,  for  my  present  purpose,  documents 
which  are  generally  esteemed  to  be  of  religious  authority.  I  will 
not  appeal  to  them  now  in  any  way.  I  will  start  with  the  Chris- 
tian consensus  of  belief  iu  the  closing  decades  of  the  first  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  second.  I  take  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  one  by  one,  and  seek  to  estimate  the  witnesses 
each  in  his  individual  and  representative  value.  I  see  this  warp 
of  evidence  shot  through  by  the  woof  of  the  later  testimony  of  one 
who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  convert  from  Judaism 
and  of  Jewish  education,  and  who  found,  in  his  journey  from  the 
East  to  Rome,  a  common  faith.  I  study  the  forms  and  spirit  of 
that  early  time ;  its  day  of  religious  observance ;  its  sacramental 
commemorations ;  its  baptismal  symbol ;  its  hymns  and  liturgical 
forms  and  paschal  solemnities  and  Easter  joy.  Clearly  and  defi- 
nitely stand  forth  its  new  knowledge  of  a  universal  Fatherhood 
assured  in  the  Son  of  his  love ;  its  new  rule  of  life  in  the  com- 
mandment of  love ;  its  new  sense  of  power  in  the  conviction  that 
Christianity  is  a  thing  of  greatness  through  its  Founder  and  Head ; 
its  conscious  possession  of  new  spiritual  gifts,  of  a  new  and  abid- 
ing presence  of  the  Spirit  promised  and  sent  by  its  risen  Lord ; 
its  deep  and  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to  Him  as  the  final 
and  universal  Judge ;  its  confident  access  through  Him  to  God 
in  prayer ;  its  faith  that  his  sacrifice  had  won  for  the  whole  world 
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the  grace  of  repentance ;  its  calm  assnrance  of  a  profound  and 
rich  peace  amid  all  earth's  turmoil  and  conflict ;  its  exultation  in 
victory  over  death;  and  its  joy  in  the  leaving  out  afresh  and 
blossoming  of  all  rational  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  life 
through  his  divine  illumination,  and  his  attraction  towards  God^s 
marvelous  light.^ 

More  impressive  still  are  the  testimonies  of  action  and  sacrifice, 
rendered  with  his  sufferings  always  before  their  eyes,  under  the 
conviction  of  his  constant  presence  and  sustaining  power,  and  of 
his  acceptance  of  such  offerings  of  grateful  obedience  and  love. 
Beyond  all  this  even,  is  the  existence  of  the  Christian  society,  a 
unique  fellowship  of  men  with  each  other  and  God  in  the  new 
Name.  All  religions  tend  more  or  less  to  produce  religious  so- 
cieties. Other  religious  foun4ers  than  Jesus  have  been  remem- 
bered, followed,  and  imitated.  Others  have  pointed  out  ways  of 
life  and  salvation.  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  faith  of  his  disciples, 
was  present  with  them  in  life  and  in  death,  and  the  dbtinctive 
note  of  the  Christian  church  was  its  realization  in  Him  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  fellowship  with  God.  Were  all  our  canoni- 
cal Scriptures  blotted  out,  there  remains  this  Christian  society, 
its  faith,  and  assurance  of  faith. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  course  of  doctrinal  thought 
for  three  centuries  following.  The  immediate  and  living  faith  of 
the  church  in  its  Redeemer  and  Lord  is  confronted  by  innumera> 
ble  questionings,  both  from  within  and  from  without.  Life  ever 
prompts  to  interrogation.  It  is  always  at  once  a  mjrstery  and 
a  challenge  to  thought.  So  with  this  greatest  of  all  lives  —  the 
new  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ.  We  can  almost  hear  the 
beginning  of  such  a  challenge  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  ear- 
liest homily  that  has  come  down  to  us :  ^^  Brethren,  we  ought  so 
to  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  God,  as  of  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead."  It  is  much  plainer  in  the  resort  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
others  to  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  for  help  in  maintaining  the 
Christian  cause.  The  Logos  is  conceived  of  as  the  divine  Beason, 
and  not  so  predominantly  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  or  in  Ire- 
nffius,  as  the  principle  of  an  ethical  and  spiritual  revelation.  He 
is  the  organ  of  creation,  God's  way  to  his  works.    The  represen- 

1  Ign.  Eph.  ii. ;  Ram.  iii.  6, 7  ;  Polyc.  Phil,  yl;  Ep.to  Diog.  ft-lO  ;  Clem. 
Rom,  Ep,  U.  7y  29,  49,  36.  Cf.  Bornemaim's  statement  respectmg  the  change 
prodoeed  hj  CbrUtianitj  in  the  religious  knowledge  and  experience  of  **  the 
first  Christians,"  thoogh  Jewish  ODnverts  :  Unterricht  m  CkrisUfUum,  §  36,  2. 
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tation,  through  this  association  of  his  personality  with  the  idea 
of  the  world,  becomes  deeply  tinged  with  a  philosophical  subordi- 
nationism. 

This  is  followed  and  partly  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to 
obscure  the  Son's  distinctive  personality,  which  culminated  later 
in  Sabellianism. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  the  main  stress  lay 
upon  the  element  of  doctrine,  which  had  been  slighted  or  ob- 
scured. The  divine  Sonship  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  Logos 
doctrine,  was  ascendant. 

Meanwhile,  and  subsequently,  a  monarchianism  which  excluded 
the  Son  from  the  divine  nature  grew  in  power,  and  brought  in 
finally  the  Arian  controversy,  in  which  all  the  preceding  conflicts 
revived,  yet  so  that  the  main  question  worked  itself  clear  and 
was  answered :  Does  the  faith  held  by  the  church  from  the  be- 
ginning include,  as  an  indispensable  element,  the  true  divinity  of 
the  Son? 

The  discussion  naturally  went  over  into  a  similar  question  re- 
specting the  Holy  Spirit.  I  will  not  follow  it  further,  as  it  con- 
fronted the  problem  of  harmonizing  the  acceptance  of  three  divine 
objects  of  faith  and  worship  with  the  equaUy  accepted  doctrine 
that  God  is  numerically  one,  —  a  natural  and  inevitable  prob- 
lem, yet  confused  and  misleading,  since  it  converted  a  religious 
problem  too  exclusively  into  a  metaphysical  one,  and  then  reduced 
it  to  a  question  of  arithmetic.  What  has  been  said  sufBces  to 
suggest  a  process  of  reflective  thought  and  its  successive  stages. 
I  have  described  it  in  theological  terms,  in  forms  remote  from  life 
and  from  present  thought.  I  would  not  conceal  the  abstractness 
of  the  discussion,  nor  its  wanderings  into  distinctions  more  or  less 
artificial,  and  to  heights  where  the  air  becomes  too  thin  to  be 
breathed.  What  I  would  call  attention  to  is,  that,  through  this 
long,  intricate,  perplexed  and  sometimes  tangled  history,  there 
is  one  unbroken  and  infrangible  line  of  connection,  —  one  steadfast 
faith,  one  central  principle.  It  is  that  of  trust  in  Christ  as  a 
divine  Redeemer.  It  worked  out  into  the  doctrine  of  his  co- 
essentiality  with  the  Father.  It  gave  to  the  conception  of  the 
principle  of  revelation  personal  concreteness  and  stability,  and 
freed  it  from  the  trammels  of  Alexandrianism.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  a  new,  wider,  and  deepened  conception  of  the  divine  Father- 
hood. It  enlarged  and  enriched  the  thought  of  the  divine  One- 
It  vivified  and  illumined  the  whole  doctrine  of  God,  finding 
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ID  the  depths  of  his  eternal  being  the  source  and  law  and  ana- 
logue of  the  entire  historic  revelation.  It  had  tremendous  diffi- 
culties constantly  to  confront,  —  the  opposition  of  a  stiff  Jewish 
monotheism,  the  ridicule  of  its  worship  by  Celsus  and  Lucian, 
the  inherited  philosophical  conception  of  the  Absolute  and  of  the 
universe,  the  innumerable  perplexities  of  thought  that  follow  upon 
any  reflective  apprehension  of  the  Incarnation,  that  in  deed  and 
in  truth  the  personality  of  the  infinite  God  is  brought  to  us  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Yet  we  cannot  find,  in  the  long,  hard-fought  contest,  that  the 
church  ever  relinquished  its  faith.  Perplexities  arose,  clouds 
obscured  the  field  of  vision,  untenable  positions  were  taken  and 
abandoned,  but  the  continuity  of  development  was  never  broken. 
New  modes  of  statement  came  in ;  there  were  manifold  change 
in  belief  and  polity,  —  the  Nicene  church  was  not  the  sub-apos- 
tolic; the  doctrinal  controversies  bore  evil  and  bitter  fruits; 
there  was  a  change  of  emphasis,  an  exaltation  of  dogma  to  the 
neglect  of  life,  of  creed  at  the  expense  of  sincerity  and  liberty : 
but  there  was  no  revolution  in  belief,  no  cessation  of  the  con- 
tinuous worship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  ever 
one  God,  no  abandonment  of  what  was  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
committed  by  our  Lord  to  the  Christian  society.  To  me  there 
is  a  great  impressiveness  in  such  a  history,  and  the  creed  which 
is  the  outcome  of  it,  on  the  side  of  thought  and  doctrine,  is  in- 
explicable save  as  I  find  in  the  beginnings  and  in  the  inmost 
heart  and  soul  of  that  Christian  society  a  genuine  and  invincible 
trust  in  a  divine  Saviour.  Let  the  current  be  found  to  be  swollen 
or  perturbed  by  never  so  many  streams  from  other  fountains,  it 
has  throughout  a  character,  a  movement,  a  power  of  its  own, 
which  must  have  been  derived  from  its  original  source.  It  is  a 
testimony  to  the  depth  and  power  and  character  of  the  impression 
Christ  left  of  himself. 

I  think  it  is  one  of  the  important  services  to  theology  rendered 
by  Ritschl  and  his  school  that  God^s  revelation  of  himself  is  ap- 
prehended more  than  it  has  been  as  a  divine  kingdom.  This  is 
a  recurrence  to  the  original  Christian  point  of  view,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus.  It  is  in  accordance,  also,  with  the  general  scien- 
tific method  of  our  time,  which  proceeds  from  what  is  nearest  to 
us  and  verifiable  in  experience  to  what  is  more  remote.  The  his- 
torical process  by  which  the  church  passed  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity — being  a  process  of  history,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  and 
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not  a  fabricatioD  of  abstract  thought,  the  product  of  a  school  of 
philosophy  —  follows,  however  unconsciously,  this  method ;  for  a 
true  scientific  method  is  simply  a  transcript  into  terms  of  reflec- 
tion and  thought  of  what  exists  first  in  actual  process  and  fact. 
The  church  experienced,  lived,  worked  out  the  process  and 
achieved  the  result.  We  study  the  process  and  the  issue,  and  see 
its  law.  Christ  was  believed  on  in  the  world.  He  was  ac- 
cepted as  Saviour  and  Lord ;  He  was  seen  and  known  as  risen 
and  glorified ;  He  gave  his  Spirit  as  He  promised ;  He  was 
awaited  as  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  He  revealed  the  Father. 
God  was  known  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  The  knowledge 
was  true  and  real,  however  imperfect.  In  its  reality  was  given 
its  divine  content.  It  is  the  simple,  clear,  natural,  inevitable  path 
of  all  ethical  or  religious  experience.  In  the  near  is  the  far,  in 
the  phenomenal  the  real,  in  the  temporal  the  eternal.  The  form 
is  finite,  the  content  infinite.  The  human  soul  is  capacious  of 
God.  Unless  this  be  true,  ethics  is  but  a  science  of  formal  rules, 
theology  a  pUy  with  formulas,  science  a  knowledge  which  has 
not  even  phenomena  in  its  grasp. 

In  the  just  and  necessary  reaction  from  theological  methods 
which  began  with  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite,  and  proceeded 
by  deduction  to  a  doctrine  of  the  God  of  revelation,  to  a  defini- 
tion of  his  attributes,  to  an  interpretation  of  his  purposes,  to  an 
unrolling  of  the  map  of  the  illimitable  future  and  unchanging 
destinies,  we  have  learned  to  study  the  Life  and  Person  of 
Christ,  and  the  steps  and  progress  of  a  historical  revelation,  and 
to  dwell  on  those  aspects  of  Christian  truth  which  are  reflected 
in  human  experience,  —  in  the  recovery  to  God  of  the  individual 
soul  and  of  human  society.  But  we  are  ever  exposed  in  our 
thinking,  in  our  science,  as  in  our  worship,  to  formalism.  We 
are  not  freed  from  the  peril  when  we  have  broken  with  logical 
formalism.  There  is  a  deeper,  more  subtle,  more  tempting  for- 
malism of  experience  and  of  life  when  history  is  valued  as  a 
process,  and  not  for  what  the  process  holds,  —  when  experience 
is  prized,  not  for  what  it  brings  to  us  of  that  which  is  forever 
true  and  good,  but  because  of  its  motion  and  play  and  variety  and 
freedom  from  restraint,  for  its  being  experience  rather  than  for 
what  is  experienced.  It  is  a  correction  of  this  superficiality  in 
thought,  and  so  promotive  of  sincerity  and  depth  of  religious 
character,  to  enter  sympathetically  into  such  an  experience  as 
that  which  the  early  church  passed  through,  and  which  has  been 
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substantially  repeated  again  and  again  in  individnal  lives.  For 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary,  wild,  wasteful,  purposeless  process,  with 
which  we  hare  nothing  to  do,  but  something  with  the  Spirit  of 
GU>d  in  it,  and  flowing  in  its  main  principle  and  impulse  from 
the  original  fountain  of  truth.  It  is  a  response  to  the  challenging 
grreatness  of  Christ,  an  amen  to  his  revelation  of  God.  The 
Nicene  Creed,  imperfect  as  it  doubtless  is,  and  more  or  less  col- 
ored by  philosophic  strains  of  thought,  has  to  me,  from  the  point 
of  view  I  have  suggested,  an  almost  indescribable  beauty  and 
power.  It  is  a  ladder  on  which  men  have  climbed  to  heaven  and 
to  God.  It  is  a  ray  of  light  which  has  touched  and  healed  eyes 
made  to  see  Him,  yet  blinded  in  sin  and  encompassed  with  dark- 
ness, —  a  ray  along  whose  shining  track  men  have  looked  up  and 
seen  their  Father,  their  Saviour,  their  Helper,  their  God.  Let 
me  repeat  what  I  have  before  said :  It  is  a  theological  form  of 
truth.  I  care  not  for  the  form,  save  as  there  is  value  in  asso- 
ciation and  long-continued  Christian  use.  It  is  the  lesson  of  its 
method,  the  touch  of  its  reality,  the  truth  it  seems  Jbo  me  to  hold, 
that  I  find  so  attractive.  One  may  read  everywhere  between  its 
lines  Athanasius'  famous  word :  The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ 
is  in  truth  and  not  in  name. 

Modem  thought  has  gone  beyond  the  Nicene  Symbol  in  its 
conception  of  God.  It  defines  its  Trinity  not  so  much  in  terms 
of  being  as  in  terms  of  life  and  personality.  It  emphasizes  what 
is  ethical  and  spiritual  rather  than  what  is  metaphysical  I 
count  this  an  advance,  though  I  do  not  believe  we  can  have 
either  ethics  or  theology  without  metaphysics,  or,  much  more,  a 
theological  creed.  But  theology,  as  we  have  painfully  learned, 
is  not  religion,  and  a  theological  creed  is  likely  to  be  true  jast  in 
proportion  as  it  is  practically  religious.  I  esteem  it  to  be  the 
province  and  aim  of  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  holding  fast  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  line  of  development  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate, keeping  to  that  point  of  view  which  seems  to  me  for  a  Chris- 
tian theologian  to  be  central,  to  work  out  from  it  the  related 
problems  of  anthropology,  soteriology,  and  eschatology.  In  the 
light  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World  we  see  light  It 
¥ras  the  joy  of  the  gentle  and  heroic  poet  who  has  recently  been 
taken  from  us,  and  who  with  his  brother  poet  across  the  seas  has 
voiced  the  spiritual  aspiration,  the  struggling  doubt,  the  conquer- 
ing faith  of  our  century,  —  it  was  hb  delight  to  watch  the  dawn. 
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and  he  died  in  the  dawn.  Progressive  Orthodoxy,  I  trust,  has 
this  characteristio :  its  face  is  toward  the  Sun  of  Righteous* 
ness. 

The  doubts  we  Tainlj  seek  to  solve. 

The  tmths  we  know,  are  one  ; 
The  known  and  nameless  stars  revolve 
Aroond  the  Central  Sun. 

£qb£bt  C.  Sutth. 
Akdovsr  Thsolooical  Seminart. 


MICHAEL  SERVETUS. 


The  name  of  Servet'us  is  to  most  persons  best  known,  perhaps 
only  known,  by  the  ghastly  martyrdom  he  underwent  at  (jeneva. 
But  it  has  a  far  higher  interest  and  value  from  our  present  point 
of  view,  for  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  that  still  unfinished  task 
of  modem  criticism,  to  interpret  the  Christian  doctrine  straight 
from  the  Bible  text,  and  that  alone,  discarding  all  the  estab- 
lished creeds  and  all  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  attempt  shows 
faults  of  the  man  and  faults  of  the  time,  —  arrogance,  of  temper, 
excess  of  self-confidence,  haste,  disdain  of  his  antagonists,  and 
total  ignorance  of  much  that  the  critic  of  our  day  must  take  for 
granted.  But  with  whatever  defect  in  knowledge  or  temper,  it 
was  intelligent,  bold,  self-consistent,  made  with  absolute  convic- 
tion of  being  in  the  right,  and  so  not  at  all  unworthy  to  be  the 
pioneer  in  its  own  line  of  advance.  Besides  aU  this,  the  study 
of  the  life  of  Servetus  is  of  singular  value  to  the  modem  critic,  if 
we  would  know  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  during  its  second 
or  organizing  period,  —  that,  namely,  from  the  time  when  the 
line  was  sharply  drawn  at  Augsburg,  in  1580,  which  made  all 
further  hope  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  impossible,  and  before 
the  conflict  was  as  yet  definitely  transferred  from  the  field  of  rea- 
son to  the  field  of  arms. 

We  do  not  find  it  easy  to  understand  the  motive  that  made  the 
death  of  Servetus  appear  at  the  time  a  necessary  and  even  meri- 
torious act ;  still  less,  the  eager  assent  with  which  the  leading 
reformers,  almost  without  exception,  triumphed  in  it.  Calvin 
was  not  alone  party  to  it ;  Servetus  was,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  victim  to  the  general  opinion  of  his  time.  He  escaped  from 
the  fire  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  only  to  perish  more  cruelly  in 
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the  flame  kindled  by  Protestant  intolerance  in  the  very  month  that 
Bloody  Mary  came  to  the  English  throne.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  copy  here  the  words  in  which  Calvin  introduces  him  to  as  in 
the  first  sentences  of  his  ^^  Refutation  :  "  ^'  As  in  our  time  God 
has  bestowed  upon  the  world  this  singular  grace,  to  bring  back 
to  life  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  so  long  been 
buried,  so  in  our  own  knowledge  the  Devil  has  used  his  customary 
craft  to  darken  this  light,  raising  up  many  fantastical  spirits, 
which  have  sown  the  seeds  of  various  errors,  as  of  Anabaptists, 
Freethinkers,  and  the  like.  But  among  the  rest  has  been  a  cer- 
tain Spaniard,  Michael  Servetus  by  name,  who  has  heaped  up  a 
confused  mass  of  lawless  dreams,  such  that  his  impiety  surpasses 
all  the  mischief  which  others  have  contrived  to  do.  Though  I 
plainly  saw  that  his  poison  was  more  than  deadly,  still  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  expedient  to  apply  the  remedy  direct,  and  contend 
against  his  errors  of  set  purpose  ;  seeing  that  their  absurdity  was 
so  gross  that  I  might  hope  they  would  soon  vanish  of  themselves 
in  smoke,  without  any  man*s  opposing  them."  ^ 

This  ^^  Refutation,"  signed  by  fourteen  others  of  the  Protestant 
leaders,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  heretics  must  be  put  down  by 
the  sword,  was  published  a  little  less  than  six  months  after  the 
burning  of  Servetus ;  and  in  reply  to  it  Melanchthou,  gentlest  and 
most  scholarly  of  the  reformers,  writes :  ^^  I  have  read  your 
brilliant  refutation  of  his  horrible  blasphemies :  I  thank  the  Son 
of  God,  who  has  given  you  the  prize  of  victory.  The  church 
now  and  hereafter  owes  and  will  owe  to  you  her  gratitude.  I  as- 
sent absolutely  to  your  judgment.  I  assert  that  your  magistrates 
have  done  right  in  putting  to  death  the  blasphemer  by  the  regu- 
lar forms  of  justice."  "  It  is,"  he  wrote  three  years  later,  "  a 
pious  and  memorable  example  to  all  posterity."  ^ 

What  was  the  career,  and  what  was  the  theological  offense, 
that  called  down  this  all  but  unanimous  condemnation  ? 

Michael  Servetus  was  a  gentleman^s  son,  of  Aragon,  in  Spain, 
bom  it  is  uncertain  whether  in  1509  or  1511,  —  his  testimony  at 
his  two  trials  making  the  year  doubtful.  His  father  was  a  notary, 
of  a  family  of  jurists ;  his  mother  was  of  French  descent.  It  is 
her  family  name,  apparently,  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  calling 
himself  Serveto  alias  Sevis  in  the  title  of  his  earliest  book.  For 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  during  his  residence  in  France,  he  was 

1  fFori»,  yiii.  p.  457.  «  Worh,  ix.  ^,  lU. 
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known  only  as  Michel  de  Vdleneuve  (Michael  Villanovanus), 
from  the  assumed  name  of  his  birthplace.^ 

Of  very  precocious  intelligence,  he  received  his  earlier  instruc- 
tion at  the  regular  convent  school,  and  afterwards  at  Salamanca. 
Somewhere  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  electing  law  instead  of  the 
ecclesiastical  career  he  had  been  intended  for,  he  was  sent  to  the 
celebrated  college  at  Toulouse.  Here  the  traditions  seem  to  have 
been  grave,  almost  monastic,  with  some  vivid  memories  of  the 
old  time  of  persecution.  We  read  of  "  the  iron  cage,  suspended 
from  a  beam  above  the  river,  for  ducking  heretics  until  they 
died,"  and  of  "the  religious  processions  that  filed  incessantly 
through  the  streets."  *  Under  these  influences  the  attraction  of 
law  gave  way  to  the  keener  fascination  of  theology.  The  Lu- 
theran writings  had  at  this  time  considerable  circulation  in 
Spain  and  in  the  south  of  France.  We  hear,  too,  of  a  treatise 
on  "Rational  Theology,"  by  Raytiund  de  Sabunda,  making 
Nature  as  well  as  Scripture  one  way  of  ascent  to  divine  know- 
ledge, which  may  well  have  fallen  into  the  young  student*s  hands, 
and  have  affected  him  as  later  it  did  Montaigne.  He  says  him- 
self that  he  learned  some  things  from  Erasmus.  As  early  as  six- 
teen or  thereabout  he  must  have  been  an  eager  student  of  the 
Bible,  bringing  to  it  at  least  a  fair  elementary  knowledge  of  He- 
brew as  well  as  Greek,  with  an  extraordinarily  vigorous  and 
independent  mind  of  his  own.  A  genius  for  religion  as  well  as 
a  genius  for  conquest,  we  are  told,  was  the  haughty  claim  of  his 
countrymen  in  those  days.  Spaniards  were  "the  knights  of 
faith." 

In  particular,  Servetus  is  held  to  have  been  influenced  by 
a  smidl  treatise  of  Melanchthon,  called  "  Theological  Topics  " 
(^Communes  Loci)j  which  was  then  the  universally  accepted  text- 
book of  the  reformed  theology.  This  was  first  published  in  1521, 
—  the  year  that  Luther  appeared  at  Worms,  —  when  its  writer 
was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  and  was  at  once  received  with 
extraordinary  favor.  "  That  little  book,"  said  Luther,  "  contains 
more  solid  doctrine  than  any  other  since  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles." ^    Its  frank  protest  against  the  metaphysical  method  of  the 

^  lo  hia  trial  at  Yieime  (1553),  Servetiu  declared  himself  a  native  of 
Navarre,  aged  forty-four  ;  in  Geneva,  some  five  months  later,  to  be  of  Ara- 
gon,  aged  forty-two.  The  later  date  is  adopted  bj  Tollin,  though  it  adds  to 
the  marvel  of  his  singular  precocity. 

<  Tollin,  cited  in  R.  Willis's  Servetus  and  Calvin,  p.  12. 

<  A  **  centennial "  edition,  a  word-for-word  copy  of  the  first,  was  published 
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schools  was  sure  to  attract  the  student,  eager  for  novelty,  and 
encourage  him  to  bolder  steps.  There  might  be  prejudice  against 
Luther,  who  had  headed  a  revolt  dangerous  to  state  as  well  as 
church ;  but  the  young,  eloquent  scholar,  associated  almost  from 
his  boyhood  with  the  studies  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  was  sore 
of  a  more  friendly  hearing.  His  words  almost  certainly  con* 
firmed  the  purpose,  to  which  Servetus  held  with  sing^ular  tenacity 
through  life,  to  work  out  a  more  simple,  a  more  logical,  a  more 
purely  scriptural  form  of  exposition  than  any  reformer  yet  had 
dared  to  think.     The  result  will  appear  in  the  later  story .^ 

These  studies  were  interrupted,  in  the  summer  of  1529,  by  a 
summons  (perhaps  according  to  an  existing  pledge  or  engage- 
ment) to  attend  Quintana,  the  emperor*s  private  confessor,  to  the 
coronation  at  Bologna,  and  to  the  Diet  held  the  following  year 
at  Augsburg.  Quintana  was  a  Spanish  monk,  likely  to  be  trusted 
by  the  emperor  in  counsel.  But  he  was,  besides,  a  man  of  open 
mind  and  liberal  temper,  put  for  the  occasion  in  place  of  one 
more  bigoted  and  severe,  who  was  dispatched  on  a  complimen- 
tary mission  to  Rome.  Approaching,  with  slow  and  halting  steps, 
a  conference  likely  to  decide  his  whole  future  policy  toward  the 
Reformers,  Charles  found  it  essential  to  be  cautious  and  moderate 
in  his  dealing  with  them,  and  for  this  the  qualities  of  his  confes- 
sor were  what  he  needed.  At  Spires,  in  1529,  the  Reformers  had 
signed  the  celebrated  Protest  against  the  terms  enacted  by  the 
Diet  there,  and  by  that  act  had  come  to  be  known  by  the  for- 
midable name  ^^  Protestants."  This  attitude  of  theirs  was  men- 
acing, backed  as  they  were  by  the  high  temper  of  the  German 
secular  princes.  But  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  distrust  the 
emperor's  good  faith,  and,  above  all,  they  knew  that  their  alle- 
giance was  of  value  to  him,  flanked  as  he  was  by  the  hostility  of 
France  and  the  Turk.    They  put  forward  Melanchthon,  accord- 

at  Leipzig  in  1821,  giving  with  it  certain  fundamental  changes  in  later  edi- 
tions. Those  of  1535, 1543,  and  1559  show  a  widening  departnre  from  the 
original  point  of  view.  The  discussions  at  Augsburg,  with  the  bolder  criti- 
cism  of  Servetus,  had  forced  attention  to  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  the 
creed  then  held  to  be  orthodox. 

^  All  this  is  very  eloquently  said  by  Tollin,  in  his  most  instructive  book, 
Mdanchtkon  und  Servetui,  without,  however,  giving  any  external  eridenoe, 
that  I  can  find,  of  such  an  influence.  Servetus  nowhere,  exoept  in  a  final 
appeal  addressed  to  Melanchthon,  speaks  of  him  in  person,  though  i4>peariog 
as  a  constant  critic  of  his  argument ;  while  Melanchthon  betrays  an  anxious 
study  of  his  critic,  to  whom  he  refers  with  increasing  animosity,  culminating 
in  the  words  before  quoted. 
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iDgly,  as  their  champion  likeliest  to  keep  the  peace,  detaining 
Luther  at  the  safe  distance  of  Coburg,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  away. 

In  the  very  critical  negotiations  at  Augsburg,  lasting  nearly 
six  months  from  early  in  April  (1530),  Melanchthon  appeared 
more  than  once  to  go  dangerously  beyond  his  instructions  on  the 
way  toward  Rome,  and  had  to  be  held  sharply  in  hand  by  Luther 
and  the  secular  princes.  Holding  that  there  was  no  doctrinal 
point  of  difference  with  the  papists,  he  was  led  to  accept,  one 
after  the  other,  sundry  positions  of  the  scholastic  metaphysics, 
which  he  found  essential  to  maintain  his  own  opinion  in  matters 
of  faith,  particularly  the  Trinity ;  and  of  these  positions  we  shall 
find  that  he  has  a  disturbing  consciousness  when  he  comes  to 
face  the  argument  of  Servetus.  But  with  the  Catholic  party  the 
argument  narrowed  to  the  practical  questions  touching  the  effi- 
cacy of  sacraments,  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  especially 
the  value  of  '^works''  as  essential  to  salvation.  Once  on  this 
ground,  compromise  was  plainly  not  to  be  thought  of.  ^'  Salva- 
tion by  faith  "  was  the  one  thing  at  stake.  The  conferences  were 
at  an  end  with  the  rejection  of  the  Protestant  "  Apology  "  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  the  Reformation  itself  was  saved  under 
a  ^^  Confession  "  that  still  left  it  something  substantial  to  contend 
for. 

As  confidential  secretary  and  friend  of  Quintana,  Servetus  was 
himself,  if  not  a  member  of  the  emperor's  household,  at  least  very 
close  to  it,  so  that  he  was  likely  to  be  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
more  private  discussions,  and  may  even  have  come  to  know  some 
of  the  leading  reformers  in  pei*son,  —  nay,  have  visited  Luther, 
as  Tollin  thinks,  as  far  away  as  Coburg.  This  critical  time  of 
the  Reformation  was,  at  all  events,  a  critical  moment  in  his  own 
career.  He  had  before  been  sharply  offended  by  the  ostentatious 
despotism  of  the  hierarchy.  He  was  now  brought  face  to  face  at 
once  with  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  reformers.  His 
own  scheme  of  reconstruction  was  shaping  itself  more  clearly  in 
his  mind,  and  personal  independence  might  seem  all  he  needed 
to  complete  it.  Suddenly,  without  either  quarrel  or  explana- 
tion that  we  know,  he  left  the  service  of  Quintana  and  retired  to 
Switzerland,  the  common  refuge  of  freethinkers.  We  find  him 
next  at  Basel,  in  lively  dispute  with  CBcolampadius,  whose  point 
against  him  is,  ^^  You  do  not  admit,  then,  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  to  be  a  man,  but  [hold]  that  a  man  was  to  be  the  Son  of 
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God,"  ^  and  ends  by  bidding  him  ^^  confess  the  Son  consubstan- 
tial  and  ooetemal  with  God,  that  we  may  hold  you  as  a  Chris- 
tian." ^  In  his  reply,  Servetus  appears  to  be  afraid  of  some  re^ 
straint,  and  begs  that  he  may  not  be  hindered  from  putting  forth 
in  France  certain  **  books  "  which  he  has  ready  against  the  fair 
at  Lyons. 

This  apparently  means  the  first  literary  work  of  Servetus, "  De 
Trinitatis  Erroribus."  This  title  we  may  render,  "  False  Views 
of  the  Trinity ; "  we  should  call  it  to-day  a  "  critique "  of  that 
doctrine.  It  is  a  neat  volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages,  with- 
out name  of  publisher  or  place  of  publication,  but  with  the  writer*s 
name  in  full,  perMichaelem  Serveto  alias  JReves.  It  was  printed 
at  Hagenau,  near  Strasburg.  The  disputes  with  CEcolampadius 
had  probably  made  Servetus  eager,  and  his  publisher  reluctant, 
to  assume  the  risk.^  It  was  followed,  in  1532,  by  two  ^^  Dialogues 
on  the  Trinity,"  in  which  the  argument  is  expanded  and  rein- 
forced, and  four  brief  essays,  on  Justification,  Christ's  Kingdom, 
Law  and  Gospel,  and  Charity,  bound  up  with  it 

Before  we  consider  the  substance  of  the  book,  it  is  well  to  re- 
call for  a  moment  the  argument  and  style  of  Melanchthon's  ^^  Top- 
ics," which  we  may  hold  to  have  been,  in  a  sense,  the  immediate 
occasion  of  it  The  motive  with  Melanchthon,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  almost  purely  practical  and  undogmatic.  Speculations 
on  the  metaphysical  grounds  or  reasons  of  a  Trinity  he  seems 
altogether  to  disown.  "  To  know  Christ,"  he  says,  *'  is  to  know 
his  works  (beneficiary  not,  as  the  dogmatists  teach,  to  gaze  upon 
the  mode  of  incarnation.  ...  It  is  Christian  knowledge  to  know 
what  the  law  requires  ;  whence  you  are  to  obtain  power  to  fulfill 
the  law,  or  pardon  for  transgression ;  how  the  afflicted  conscience 
may  be  comfoi-ted  "  (p.  9).  "  The  Holy  Spirit,"  he  says  again, 
^'  is  nothing  else  than  the  living  will  and  act  of  God.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  new-born  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  living  will 
of  God,  we  already  of  ourselves  do  that  very  thing  which  the  Law 
commands  "  (p.  128).     Here  he  appears  expressly  to  discard  the 

^  The  Latin  is  not  quite  dear  :  Nonfateris  igitur  quodJUhu  Dei/utuni$  erat 
homo,  sed  homo /vtwnti  filiui  Dei, 

^  Works  of  Calvin,  yiiL  861.  See,  also,  the  testimony  as  to  Zwingli,  p. 
744. 

'  The  copy  of  the  original  edition  which  I  cite  (possibly  the  only  one  in 
America)  was  furnished  me  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  A  MS.  of  the  Errors 
is  in  the  Harvard  University  Library.  A  second  edition,  almost  a  facsimile, 
was  published  after  his  deaUi  in  Holland. 
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theory  of  ^^  hypostasis/'  or  quasi-personality,  which  had  generally 
been  made  the  groundwork  of  the  acholastio  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Nay,  the  term  "  hypostasis,"  which  figures  so  largely 
in  his  later  discussion  of  the  subject,  appears,  so  far  as  I  find, 
only  once  in  all  this  essay,  and  is  then  very  inadequately  rendered 
"  expectation  of  things  hoped  for  "  (Hebr.  xi.  1).  This  render- 
ing, further,  shows  the  weakest  point  in  his  view  at  this  time, 
making  salvation  a  matter  of  promise  only,  not  fulfillment ;  against 
which  Servetus,  with  strong  emphasis,  urges  the  assurance  of 
present  salvation  —  as  an  earnest  of  that  hereafter  —  in  the  sense 
of  Paul,  and  of  all  in  every  time  who  have  best  understood  the 
mind  of  Paul.  Again,  in  exposition  of  the  Divine  Word  (^Logos)  : 
"  The  Son  is  called  imager  or  word :  he  is  thus  an  image  (or 
likeness)  begotten  of  the  thought  of  God."  This  is  further  ex- 
plained by  saying  that,  while  our  thoughts  are  but  evanescent 
acts  (^actiones^^  into  which  we  do  not  convey  our  own  being  (^es- 
8entia)y  the  thought  of  God  is  ^^  an  image  of  himself,  not  evanes- 
cent, but  subsisting  by.  the  communication  to  it  of  his  own  being" 
(p.  250).  This  might  be  understood  as  a  noble,  poetic  way  of 
defining  every  act  of  creation ;  but  when  it  is  taken  to  explain 
the  exceptional  generation  of  One  Divine  Person  in  the  image  of 
the  Father,  it  becomes  a  phrase  of  vague  and  wholly  unintelligible 
dogmatism,  opening  an  easy  way  to  more  rationalizing  specula- 
tion, which  Servetus  takes  prompt  advantage  of. 

Turning  now  to  the  "False  Views  of  the  Trinity,"  we  are 
struck,  first  of  all,  by  the  wonderful  self-assertion  of  this  boy  of 
twenty  —  what  some  have  called  the  haughty  temper  of  the  Span- 
iard —  that  shows  in  it.  Servetus  never  appears  in  the  attitude 
of  the  modest  learner,  not  even  as  a  sober  reasoner,  ready  to 
meet  an  opponent  on  equal  terms  in  courteous  debate.  He  is 
always  confident,  ardent,  aggressive.  In  explaining  his  point  he 
has  a  tone  of  superiority,  almost  of  condescension,  and  demands 
rather  than  invites  assent.  His  argument  is  sometimes  pure  as- 
sertion ;  often,  again,  it  is  (as  in  speaking  of  moral  liberty  and 
the  value  of  good  works)  plain  good  sense,  cutting  through  the 
subtleties  of  formal  theology  in  a  fashion  his  opponents  were  no 
way  prepared  for.  Perhaps  they  found  it  hardest  of  all  to  un- 
derstand his  plea  (p.  78)  :  "  All  my  philosophy  and  science  I 
find  in  the  Bible." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  moderate  space,  to  give  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book.     For  our  purpose  it  is  more  important  to  see 
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something  of  its  manner  and  style,  especially  to  see  those  qaalities 
of  his  which  provoked  a  rage  that  might  almost  be  called  speech- 
less among  his  adversaries ;  ^^  maddest  of  men,"  he  calls  them, 
^^  who  have  plunged  into  such  insanity."  It  is  to  be  observed  at 
the  outset  that  he  nowhere  attacks  the  Trinity,  or  the  deity  of 
Christ,  but  only  attempts  to  show  how  these  most  orthodox  of 
terms  are  to  be  understood.  The  opening  paragraph  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

^^  In  exploring  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  divine  Triad,  I  have 
held  that  one  should  begin  with  the  Man ;  for  I  see  that  many, 
ascending  without  the  foundation  of  Christ  to  speculation  on  the 
Word,  ascribe  little  or  nothing  to  the  Man,  and  give  even  the 
true  Christ  completely  to  oblivion.  These  I  will  take  care  to 
remind  who  this  Christ  really  is.  Further,  what  and  how  much 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  the  church  shall  judge.  Since  the 
proper  name  (jpronomine)  shows  that  that  which  they  call  ^  the 
humanity'  is  a  man^  I  will  grant  these  three  points:  1.  This 
[man]  is  Jesus  Christ.  2.  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  3.  He  is 
God." 

Again  he  says,  regarding  the  Word  as  the  image  of  God :  — 
"  What  is  reflected  in  the  Word  is  Christ  himself ;  as,  if  I 
hold  a  mirror,  you  may  see  me  both  face  to  face  and  in  the  mir- 
ror, but  it  is  only  one  person  that  you  see  ;  ...  in  such  a  mirror 
God  willed  and  ordained  that  He  should  himself  be  seen  "  (pp. 
94,  108).  .  .  .  "The  Word,  then,  in  God  uttering  it,  is  God 
himself  speaking  ;  .  •  •  and  since  the  Word  was  made  man,  we 
understand  by  the  Word  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  Word  of  God. 
.  .  .  Christ  is  himself  the  face  (J^acies)  of  the  Father ;  there  is 
no  other  '  person '  of  God  but  Christ ;  there  is  no  other  hypo- 
stasis of  God  but  he  ;  the  entire  deity  of  the  Father  is  in  him  " 
(pp.  48, 112). 
Again,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  declares :  — 
"  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  the  name  God  (^Elohim^  not 
Jehovah')  is  applied  to  Christ,  namely,  the  revealed  God;  he 
that  created  the  world,  appeared  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  etc. 
So,  too,  the  name  ^  Elohim '  is  given  to  Moses,  to  Cyrus,  and  to 
the  angels,  but  never  the  name  '  Jehovah,'  which  is  causattiDe^ 
signifying  the  Fount  of  Being ;  while  Elohim,  Logos,  and  Christ 
are  in  their  signification  one.  God  in  himself  cannot  be  con- 
ceived in  thought.  He  is  known,  not  in  nature,  but  in  mani- 
festation {specie) ;  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace  (p.  12).    All 
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theories  of  the  divine  nature  apart  from  the  Word  are  blasphe- 
mies against  Christ "  (p.  103). 

Of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  writes :  — 

^^  The  only  Trinity  is  a  trinity  of  manifestations,  or  modes  of 
action,  not  of  persons,  and,  as  Tertullian  teaches,  that  trinity  will 
cease  in  the  eternal  world"  (p.  82).  Your  trinity  (^^ three 
things  in  one  nature ")  is  ^^  only  an  imaginary  play  (jnotus)  of 
appearances,  which  proves  you  witless  "  (p.  33).  ^^  The  meaning 
of  the  word  person  [i.  e.,  as  ^  mask '  or  ^  impersonation ']  is  so 
well  known  to  the  Latins,  that  some  devil  put  it  into  their  hearts 
to  inyent  hypothetical  (maihematicos)  persons,  and  to  thrust 
upon  us  things  imaginary  and  metaphysical"  (p.  36).  •  •  • 
*^  Plainly,  therefore,  we  are  tritheists,  one  God  being  in  three 
parts  ;  we  are  atheists,  that  is,  without  God  "  (p.  21).  "  There 
is  no  Spirit,  properly  so  called,  outside  of  man  ;  Stephen  saw  in 
vision  both  God  and  Christ,  but  no  third  Person ;  angels  ^  behold 
the  face  of  your  Father,*  not  of  a  Trinity  "  (p.  30). 

A  few  examples  may  be  added  to  illustrate  Servetus'  pungent 
and  epigrammatic  style  of  expression  :  — 

"  Of  Christ's  kingdom  the  door  is  faith,  the  end  Eternal  Life, 
and  all  the  way  between  is  Charity."  Of  the  dogmatists,  ^^  all  seem 
to  me  to  have  part  truth,  part  error ;  and  every  one  looks  down 
on  the  other's  error,  but  no  one  sees  his  own."  Again,  ^  more 
faith  is  to  be  given  to  one  truth  confessed  by  an  enemy  than  to 
a  thousand  falsehoods  of  our  friends."  ^'The  church  may  re- 
main, without  remaining  a  church  of  God"  (p.  43).  Again: 
^^  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,"  —  a  present  salva- 
tion, —  "  not  the  Lutheran  faith  "  (p.  96).  As  to  Predestination : 
"  There  is  no  past  or  future  with  God  "  (p.  81). 

Such  a  challenge  as  this  was  sure  to  call  attention.  Melanch- 
thon,  in  particular,  felt  himself  bound  to  reconsider  his  early  posi- 
tion. For  a  time  he  seems  to  hesitate.  ^^  You  ask,"  he  writes 
to  a  friend  in  February,  1533,  ^^  what  I  think  of  Servetus.  I  see 
that*  he  is  keen  and  adroit  (yafer)  in  disputation,  but,  frankly,  I 
do  not  allow  him  weight.  He  has,  I  think,  confused  fancies  and 
notions  not  well  shaped  out  upon  the  things  he  treats.  As  to 
justification,  he  is  clearly  vnld ;  about  the  triads  you  know  I  have 
always  feared  those  [disputes]  would  break  out  some  time.  Good 
God!  what  tragedies  will  this  question  stir  among  our  success- 
ors I  if  the  Logos  is  an  hypostasis^  if  the  Spirit  is  an  hypostasis  I 
I  turn  to  those  words  of  Scripture  which  bid  us  call  upon  Christ : 
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this  is  to  render  him  divine  honor,  and  is  full  of  consolation; 
but  to  seek  out  anxiously  the  notions  and  differences  of  hypo- 
stases is  no  great  profit'^  ^ 

This  letter  of  Melanchthon  has  been  called  ^^the  parting  of 
the  ways."  So  far,  there  might  seem  a  possibility  that  the  cur- 
rent of  doctrinal  opinion  among  the  reformers  would  be  turned 
into  a  broader  channel,  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  say 
the  decisive  word.  He  is  just  now  giving  serious  study  to  Serve- 
tus (^Servetum  multum  lego')j  but  with  less  and  less  of  favor.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  month  his  course  is  clear ;  ^^  he  has  decided 
to  retract,"  and  to  reconstruct  his  theology,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  creeds.  He  approaches  Rome  by  accept, 
ing  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  church  doctrine 
of  Works,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  memories  of  the  radical  out- 
break of  1525  in  Germany,  and  of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
at  Augsburg.^  A  few  years  later  (1539)  he  writes  to  put  the 
authorities  of  Venice  on  their  guard  against  the  dangerous  spread 
of  the  "  Servetian  heresy  "  in  northern  Italy.  "  Spain,"  said 
Zanchi,  ^^  produced  the  hen,  Italy  has  hatched  the  eggs,  and  now 
we  see  the  chicks  beginning  to  peep." 

Meanwhile  Servetus  has  vanished  out  of  sight,  and  his  name 
is  unheard  among  men  till  he  reappears,  twenty  years  later,  at 
his  fatal  trial  in  Geneva.  Still  in  early  youth,  less  than  twenty- 
four  years  old  at  most,  he  did  not  care  to  face  the  storm  he  had 
raised.  His  reform  might  wait,  and  there  was  enough  else  he 
had  to  learn  and  do.  Those  twenty  years  he  spent  in  France  as 
Michel  de  Villeneuve.  First  he  is  a  student  for  some  years  in 
Paris,  learning  anatomy  with  Yesalius,  lecturing  on  astronomy 
and  physical  geography,  disputing  on  theology  with  Calvin,  and 
practicing  judicial  astrology,  which  brings  him  into  trouble,  and 
obliges  him  to  seek  another  place  and  occupation.  During  some 
part  of  these  years  he  has  found  employment  with  a  publisher, 
Trechsel,  in  or  near  Lyons ;  and  of  his  labors  at  this  time  we 
have  an  interesting  proof  in  a  handsome  Latin  folio  translation 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  edited  by  "  Michael  ViUanovanus," 

^  The  italics  here  represent  the  Greek  phrases  which  Melanchthon  is  fond 
of  using :  the  term  triad  is  less  compromising  than  trinity.  <'  Where  he  agrees 
with  Rome,"  says  Tollin,  *<  he  talks  chnrch  Latin  ;  where  he  differs,  the  laa- 
guage  of  the  New  Testament"  (p.  84). 

^  What  the  alternative  might  have  been  is  eloquently  put  by  Tollin  (p. 
133), 
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adorned  with  rude  cuts  and  some  fifty  ruder  maps,  published  in 
1585.  The  curious  reader  finds  in  this  volume  a  paragraph  on 
Palestine,  which  was  made  a  serious  charge  against  Servetus  in 
Geneva,  eighteen  years  later,  as  a  fling  in  the  face  of  Scripture : 
'^  Still  you  must  know,  kind  reader,  that  it  is  wrongly,  or  in 
mere  boasting,  that  such  excellence  has  been  ascribed  to  this 
region,  seeing  that  the  experience  itself  of  merchants  and  travel- 
ers avows  it  to  be  rude,  sterile,  and  lacking  of  every  charm. 
Wherefore  you  may  call  the  Land  of  Promise  a  land  in  promise 
(only),  not  worth  praising  in  the  mother  tongue.*'  ^ 

It  happened  that  while  lecturing  in  Paris  Servetus  had  gained 
the  friendship  of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  Pierre  Paumier,  who  was 
in  course  of  time  promoted  to  be  archbishop  of  Yienne,  on  the 
Rhone,  twenty  miles  south  of  Lyons.  He  now,  hearing  of  his 
old  friend  as  a  practicing  physician  in  a  village  not  far  off,  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  to  that  city,  giving  him  a  home  under 
his  own  protection  in  the  precincts  of  his  palace.  For  twelve 
years  Servetus  now  led  a  life  comparatively  prosperous  and  at 
ease,  with  widening  reputation  as  a  practitioner  and  a  man  of 
letters.  The  most  important  work  he  did  here  was  to  revise  and 
superintend  the  printing  of  a  very  elegant  Latin  Bible,  —  Pa- 
guini's  version,  first  printed  fifteen  years  before.  The  new  work 
appeared  in  1542.  In  this  Servetus  took  another  important  step 
in  his  chosen  career  of  independent  critic  and  expositor.  He 
was,  indeed,  perhaps  the  first  who  introduced  historical  criticism 
into  the  systematic  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  he 
did  it,  naturally,  in  a  way  to  bring  him  into  trouble  afterwards. 
Thus,  in  commenting  on  the  Hebrew  prophets,  he  takes  the  bold 
ground  of  asserting  that  all  their  predictions,  rightly  understood, 
refer  to  events  and  persons  of  their  own  time.  He  carries  out 
this  method,  in  his  own  positive  fashion,  in  the  case  of  those 
prophecies  which  have  been  and  still  are  most  confidently  held 
to  predict  explicitly  the  messianic  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
makes  terms  with  current  opinion,  to  be  sure,  by  reserving  a 
second  or  ^^  spiritual "  sense  in  which  these  prophecies  apply  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  ;  but  the  natural  sense  is  plainly  what 

^  Scias  tamen^  lector  optime,  injurid  aul  jadantid  purd  tantam  huie  terrct  banitO' 
UmfuUse  adicriptam^  eo  quod  ipsa  experientia  mercatorum  et  peregre  profidseen' 
Hum  hanc  incuUam,  sterilem,  omn  dulcedine  carentem  depromit.  Quare  promi$sam 
terram  poUicUam  et  rum  vemacxdd  lingud  laudaniem  \laudandam]  pronuncies* 
The  paragraph  was  not  his,  and  it  was  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1541. 
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he  most  believes  in.  Catholic  and  Protestant  were  scandalized 
alike.  Servetus  anticipates  the  historical  criticism  which  has 
since  justified  his  bold  sagacity  in  many  cases,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
his  contemporaries  all  the  great  strains  of  Hebrew  prophecy 
seemed  to  be  profaned  by  mere  audacious  guesswork.  The 
pierced  hands  and  feet  are  those  of  David  in  flight  among  the 
thorny  hills ;  the  gall  and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink  point  at 
the  churlish  inhospitality  of  Nabal;  the  promised  Child,  the 
Wonderful,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  only  anticipates  the  glories  of 
Hezekiah's  reign ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  on  whom 
"  the  Lord  hath  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  is  King  Cyrus,  in 
the  bitter  conflict  through  which  he  fought  his  way  to  victory !  ^ 
Only  by  a  figure,  and  remotely,  are  the  words  fulfilled  in  the  suf- 
ferings or  the  glories  of  a  crucified  Redeemer.  To  the  mind  of 
that  day  all  this  seemed,  and  it  was,  a  g^tuitous  offense.  To  us 
the  interest  is  in  the  premature  attempt  at  a  natural  interpreta- 
tion ;  still  more,  in  the  hint  it  gives  of  a  restless,  vain  and  reck- 
less temper  in  the  man. 

This  task,  it  is  likely,  was  what  drew  Servetus  back  into  the 
circle  of  irresistible  attraction  towards  his  earlier  studies.  In 
1546,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  Pagnini's  Bible,  he  had 
completed  the  draft  of  his  one  elaborated  and  independent  work, 
—  that  which  he  gave  the  best  of  his  life  to  finish,  and  which  in 
the  finishing  exacted  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  This  work  is  his  "  Chris- 
tianity Restored  "  (  ChHstianismi  Restitutio).  It  is,  as  we  have 
it  now,  a  thick  duodecimo  of  734  pages,  made  up  in  substance  of 
three  parts,  — a  recast,  much  modified  and  expanded,  of  his  early 
critique  on  the  Trinity  (seven  books)  ;  a  series  of  essays  on  special 
topics.  Faith  and  Justice  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  Regeneration,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist  (seven  books), 
some  of  these  being  treated  with  great  vigor,  power,  and  indignant 
eloquence ;  and  a  sequel  of  thirty  letters  written  to  Calvin  in  the 
correspondence  which  now  followed,  closing  with  an  "  Apology  ^ 
addressed  to  Melanchthon.  Servetus  was  now,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five  or  thirty-seven,  fully  equipped,  as  he  felt,  to  claim  and 
hold  his  own  place  among  the  reformers  of  the  church.  He 
would  measure  himself  first  deliberately  with  those  who  seemed  to 
be  pillars  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  so  he  sent  a  copy  of  his  manu- 
script draft  to  Calvin  **  in  confidence  "  («w6  sigillo  secreti)^  so- 
liciting any  comment  which  he  might  wish  to  make. 

^  These  instances  are  taken  from  the  aoconnt  of  the  book  in  Willis*  Sicr^ 
vetus  and  Calvin, 
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The  fortunes  of  the  book,  as  we  shall  see,  were  as  strange,  al- 
most as  tragic,  as  the  fortunes  of  the  writer.  Calvin  never  re- 
turned the  roanuscript,  —  which  was  long  after  hunted  up  and 
used  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Servetus.  Instead  of  comment, 
he  sent  a  copy  of  his  own  ^^  Institutes,"  with  the  remark  that  he 
had  no  time  for  discussion :  his  opinion,  he  said,  would  be  found 
recorded  there.  To  his  friend  Farel  he  wrote :  ^'  Servetus  has 
sent  me  a  large  volume  of  his  own  ravings,  with  the  swaggering 
of  a  bully  (JLhrasonice)^  saying  that  I  shall  see  wonderful  and 
unheard-of  things  in  it.  If  I  consent,  he  proposes  to  come  here. 
But  I  will  not  pledge  him  my  word ;  for  if  he  should  come,  only 
let  my  authority  prevail,  /  will  never  let  him  go  away  aliveJ*^  ^ 
Servetus,  with  like  amenity,  returned  his  copy  of  the  "  Institutes," 
with  abundant  comments  in  his  own  style  written  on  the  mar- 
gin. "  There  is  hardly  a  page,"  writes  Calvin  in  his  acrid  phrase, 
^^  that  is  not  defiled  by  his  vomit."  So  the  deadly  battle  of  the 
books  began. 

^^Christianity  Restored"  went  slowly  through  the  press  at 
Vienne,  under  its  author's  supervision,  at  a  small  printing-office 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  town.  This  was  not,  apparently, 
from  any  dread  of  publicity  on  his  own  part ;  possibly  for  the 
printer's  sake,  whom  he  did  his  best  to  screen  upon  his  trial. 
But,  to  give  the  book  its  best  effect,  its  publication  was  held  in 
reserve  as  a  surprise  upon  the  public.  Early  in  the  fatal  year 
1553,  a  thousand  copies  were  made  up  in  two  great  bales  of  five 
hundred  each,  one  being  intended  for  the  Easter  fair  at  Frank- 
fort, and  the  other  for  distribution  nearer  home.  With  super- 
fluous courtesy,  or,  as  he  would  call  it,  effrontery,  an  advance 
copy  was  sent  to  Calvin.  That  copy  is  one  of  the  two  of  the 
original  issue  which  now  exists:  it  was  used  in  evidence  at  the 
trial  of  Servetus  in  Geneva,  and  is  now  in  the  great  library  at 
Paris,  blackened  by  time  and  scrawled  over  with  the  notes  of  the 
prosecuting  counsel.  The  other,  which  was  used  in  the  earlier 
trial  at  Vienne,  found  its  way  through  many  hands  to  Hungary, 
and  at  length,  for  safe  keeping,  to  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.^ 

Servetus,  as  we  must  remember,  was  not  yet  known  by  his 
true  name  in  France.     The  only  indications  of  it  in  the  volume 

*  To  Farel,  Febrnary,  1646.  He  writes  in  the  same  terms  to  Virct  (cited 
in  evidence  in  the  case  of  Bolsec). 

*  An  edition,  said  to  be  an  almost  exact  facsimile,  was  printed  in  1790. 
A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  Harvard  University  Library. 
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are  in  the  text  (in  Hebrew)  on  the  title-page :  ^^  At  that  time 
shall  Michael  the  Prince  stand  up  "  (Dan.  xii.  1),^  and  the  initials 
"  M.  S.  v.,"  at  the  end  of  the  book.  These  were  not  needed 
for  identification,  but  were  enough  for  evidence ;  and  Calvin  at 
once,  through  a  correspondence  at  second-hand,  which  he  would 
gladly  have  disavowed,  put  the  Catholic  authorities  at  Lyons  upon 
the  track  of  the  heretic  sheltered  at  Vienne  in  the  archbishop's 
own  palace.^  So  promptly  was  this  done  that  the  bale  of  books 
lying  there  was  seized  unopened,  and  within  a  few  days  Serve- 
tus  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  speedily  tried  and 
condemned,  and  would  have  been  burned  alive  in  April,  but, 
while  waiting  sentence,  he  quietly  walked  out  of  the  prison-gate 
at  four  o'clock  one  fine  morning,  by  aid  of  some  liberties  allowed 
him,  —  expressly,  it  would  seem,  to  invite  his  escape,  since  his 
medical  skill  had  made  him  friends  among  the  officials,  —  and  for 
four  months  he  was  lost  to  view.  His  effigy  was  burned  in  all 
due  form,  and  his  books,  except  that  single  copy,  were  consumed 
in  the  same  pile.  The  Protestant  authorities  at  Frankfort  were 
warned  meanwhile,  and  the  copies  sent  there  were  also  destroyed. 
For  four  months,  then,  Servetus  wandered  up  and  down  in 
France,  barred  from  Spain  by  the  Inquisition,  and  vainly  seeking 
a  way  of  escape  to  Naples.  On  the  12th  of  August,  on  a  Sat- 
urday night,  he  appeared  at  a  little  inn  in  Geneva,  meaning  to 
seek  a  boat  and  cross  the  lake  next  morning.  But  the  strict 
Genevan  Sabbath  forced  him  to  wait.  An  improbable  account 
even  has  it  that  he  lay  hid  there  nearly  a  month,  seeking  to  find 
friends,  or  make  them,  among  the  enemies  of  Calvin,  —  for  this 
was  a  critical  year  in  the  town  politics,  and  the  contention  was 
sharp  between  the  ^'  patriots,"  who  made  the  civil,  and  the 
"  strangers,"  who  made  the  religious,  aristocracy.  On  Sunday, 
the  13th,  attending  with  characteristic  rashness  at  the  afternoon 

^  An  allusion  not  only  to  his  own  name,  but  to  the  approaching  reign  of 
the  saints  (Rev.  xii.  7),  which  he  eagerly  predicted. 

^  The  part  in  this  taken  by  Calvin  is  doubtful.  He  himself  says  **  there  b 
nothing  in  it/*  which  Rilliet  thinks  condnsive.  The  letters  were  written  by 
a  friend  of  his,  De  Trie,  and  at  his  instigation,  as  Willb  shows  to  be  almost 
certain.  The  second  letter  is  particularly  damaging,  as  it  proves  that,  to  make 
the  evidence  conclusive,  Calvin  forwarded  to  Vienne  private  communicatious 
in  Servetus'  handwriting,  which  he  had  requested  to  have  returned,  but  whidi 
were  treacherously  used  against  him.  His  arrest  was  procured  by  one  of  the 
basest  tricks  even  of  the  Roman  Inquisition,  —  sending  for  him  to  visit  a  sick 
patient,  and  waylaying  him  upon  this  errand  of  mercy. 
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service,  be  was  recognized,  and  before  nigbt  be  was  lodged  in 
jail. 

Of  tbe  tedious  trial  tbat  followed,  the  record  is  given  us  in 
minute  detail,  whicb  it  would  be  impossible  to  follow  here.^  Two 
or  three  points,  however,  we  need  to  bear  in  mind.  Calvin,  while 
he  urged  the  prosecution,  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring  it  to  a 
fatal  issue,  appears  only  once  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  at  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  four  days'  examination  (August  14-17), 
which  was  to  prove  the  fact  of  heresy.  After  this,  the  trial  was 
purely  a  criminal  process  before  the  Lesser  Council  (of  twenty- 
five  members),  all  laymen,  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  propagor 
tion  of  heresy^  as  a  crime  against  the  public  peace.  This  tribunal 
was  unfriendly  to  Calvin,  and  permitted  no  ecclesiastical  interfer- 
ence ;  thus  it  ordered  against  his  wish  the  appeal  to  sister  churches, 
and  rejected  his  final  plea  That  the  penalty  should  be  death  by 
sword  instead  of  fire. 

Again,  this  latter  stage  of  the  process,  occupying  just  two 
months,  shows  three  distinct  periods  or  phases.  In  the  first 
(August  21-24),  Servetus,  who  has  been  thoroughly  cowed  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  attack,  or  else  exhausted  by  the  debates,  is 
submissive  and  humble,  standing  only  on  his  defense.  In  the 
second,  he  takes  heart  from  the  attitude  of  the  Council,  —  which 
had  just  nullified  a  decree  of  excommunication  pronounced  by 
Calvin  and  his  clergy  against  Berthelier,  the  leader  of  the  hostile 
party,  —  and  is  so  far  emboldened  as  to  make  a  formal  counter- 
charge against  Calvin,  demanding  that  he  be  put  on  trial  in- 
stead, with  the  same  risks  and  penalties,  including  forfeiture  of 
goods  to  him,  Servetus.  This  stage  continues  till  towards  the 
end  of  September  (August  28-September  22).  Meanwhile  it  is 
resolved  to  ask  advice  of  the  four  leading  Swiss  Protestant 
churches  in  Basel,  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Schafifhausen,  —  a  course 
which  occupies  about  four  weeks,  and  still  further  encourages  the 
accused.  His  fate  really  turned  on  the  answers  from  these 
churches,  and,  foreseeing  thb,  Calvin  took  due  measures  to  fore- 
warn them.  In  each  case  the  reply  was  to  the  same  effect :  all 
confided  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Genevan  Council  to  put  a  stop  to 
heresy^  while  none  hinted  at  the  means.     Rejecting  Calvin's  plea 

^  The  record  has  been  accurately  studied,  aud  is  verj  clearly  summarized, 
by  Albert  Rilliet  in  a  small  volume,  of  which  a  translation  (by  W.  K.  Twee- 
die)  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1846.  A  briefer  and  probably  fairer  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  article  by  Saisset,  referred  to  below. 
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for  mitigation,  the  council  chose  that  the  heretic  should  die  by 
fire,  under  the  old  imperial  law. 

The  sentence  was  drawn  out  at  great  length  on  the  26th  of 
October.  Servetus  did  not  know  it  till  the  next  day,  Friday, 
two  hours  before  the  execution.  On  a  rising  ground  near  the 
lake,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  city,  he  was  chained  to  a 
stake,  and,  the  oldest  account  (that  in  Sandius)  says,  for  more 
than  two  hours,  while  stifling  in  the  fumes  of  straw  and  brim- 
stone, suffered  the  torture  of  a  fire  of  "  green  oak  fagots,  with  the 
leaves  still  on,"  the  wind  blowing  the  flame  so  that  it  would  only 
scorch,  not  kill,  till  the  crowd,  in  horror,  heaped  the  fuel  closer. 
His  last  cry  was,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  the  eternal  God,  have  mercy  on 
me ! "  Farel's  retort  was,  "  Call  rather  on  the  Eternal  Son  of 
God  !  "  "I  know  well,"  he  had  written  not  long  before,  "  that 
for  this  thing  I  must  die,  but  not  for" that  does  my  heart  fail  me 
that  I  may  be  a  disciple  like  the  Master."  ^ 

To  modem  thought,  this  "  ferocious  pedantry,"  as  Saisset  calls 
it,  seems  as  idle  as  it  was  merciless ;  but,  in  truth,  the  entire 
process  of  thought  for  which  Servetus  suffered  is  contained  in 
it.  If  we  look  through  the  whole  long  record  of  his  cross-ques- 
tioning, or  the  longer  controversy  tliat  went  before,  we  find  it 
the  one  point  on  which  he  never  varies.  He  will  never  admit 
the  transcendental  fiction  of  hypoataseSy  or  quasi-personalities,  to 
represent  the  agency  of  the  Eternal  Word  or  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
man's  salvation.  In  this  one  thing  he  departs  furthest  from  the 
thought  of  his  own  day,  and  approaches  nearest  to  ours.  His 
theology  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  "  Christocentric,"  in  the  sense 
that,  as  ToUin  phrases  it,  ^^  from  the  first  he  asserts  Jesus  Christ 
—  the  personal,  historical,  individual  man  —  to  be  altogether 
(durch  und  durcK)  God,  and  always  holds  fast  to  that  belief." 
It  is  Scriptural  in  the  sense  that  every  point  of  it  rests  on  the 
exactest  exposition  of  the  Bible  phrase,  by  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  he  has  honestly  adopted,  in  full  accord  with  Melanch- 
thon's  earliest  and  most  widely  accepted  work. 

If  now,  upon  a  general  view,  we  try  to  see  what  was  the  ac- 
tual contribution  Servetus  made  to  the  religious  thought  of  his 
day,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  something  like  the  following :  First, 
his  rejection  of  the  purely  metaphysical  or  scholastic  trinity,  with 
the  supreme  exaltation  of  Christ,  in  which  he  approaches  much 

^  The  words  were  copied  by  Saisset  from  the  Latin  in  Serretus'  handwrit- 
ing. 
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more  nearly  the  "new  orthodoxy"  than  either  the  Unitarian 
criticism  or  the  philosophic  rationalism  of  our  day.  Next  in  im- 
portance is  his  vigorous  assertion  of  a  present  salvation  through 
Christ,  as  opposed  to  the  formal  and  feeble  "  expectancy "  into 
which  the  living  gospel  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  dwarfed 
by  Melanchthon ;  together  with  the  vindication  of  that  gospel 
from  the  restraint  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Next  is  his  repudiation 
of  infant  baptism,  which  he  attacks  with  a  scornful  vehemence 
quite  unintelligible  to  us,  till  we  see  how  to  his  mind  it  carried 
with  it  the  theory  of  sacramental  efficacy  that  made  the  evil  power 
of  sacerdotalism,  with  the  assumption  of  a  birth-curse,  to  be  re- 
moved only  by  magic  spells,  or  "  sorcery."  It  is  in  this  connec- 
tion (Ep.  XV.)  that  he  calls  Calvin  "  a  thief  and  a  robber,"  as 
bringing  souls  into  the  fold,  not  through  the  Door,  but  by  an- 
other way,  and  recommends  to  him  the  following  prayer  (Ep. 
xvi.)  :  — 

"  Most  merciful  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  who  with  such  token  of 
love  didst  take  little  children  in  thine  arms  and  bless  them,  bless 
now  and  by  the  hand  of  thy  power  guide  these  little  ones,  that 
by  faith  in  thee  they  may  be  sharers  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom. 
O  most  gentle  Jesus,  Son  of  God,  who  from  birth  wast  wholly 
free  fi*om  guilt,  grant  that  we  may  abide  without  guile  in  the 
simplicity  of  these  infants,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which 
thou  hast  declared  to  belong  to  such,  may  so  by  thy  favor  be 
kept  for  us,  and  by  thy  boundless  mercy  may  they,  made  humble 
in  spirit,  be  gathered  into  it." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  one  who,  as  has  been  said,  in  re- 
jectiug  the  baptism  of  infants,  left  them  to  eternal  death. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  absolute  Deity,  we  have  seen  that 
Servetus  regards  it  as,  in  the  phrase  of  our  day,  "  unknowable." 
His  opinion  on  that  matter  is  interpreted  as  being  the  "  higher 
pantheism"  of  the  neo-Platonists,  of  Spinoza,  Schleiermacher, 
and  Emerson.  His  later  language  on  matters  of  religious  specu- 
lation is  increasingly  mystical,  as  it  has  been  with  most  men  of 
native  religious  genius,  and  as  it  notably  was  with  the  apostle 
Paul.  But  in  constructing  a  rational  Christianity,  whose  mys- 
teries are  developed  from  the  data  of  metaphysics,  he  is  the  fore- 
runner, not  of  the  modem  mystics,  but  (says  Saisset)  of  the  phi- 
losophical schools  of  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher.* 

^  See  the  two  admirable  articles  on  Senretus  in  the  Retme  des  Deux  Mondu 
of  1848,  i.  585,  817. 
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Tn  respect  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man,  Servetos  implies,  if 
he  does  not  positively  assert,  a  universal  redemption  through  pur- 
gatorial fire,  purifying,  not  avenging.  "  Place,  time,  and  motion 
shall  cease,"  he  says,  ^^  when  sky  and  earth  are  passed  away ; 
after  the  resurrection  we  shall  dwell  in  the  Divine  idea  alone  '* 
(Ep.  xvii.)«  Last,  and  from  the  human  point  of  view  most  sig- 
nificant of  all,  is  his  vigorous  assertion  of  moral  liberty :  "  By 
such  arguments  to  prove  the  will  enslaved  is  as  if  you  were  to 
say,  '  I  cannot  fly,  therefore  my  will  is  in  bondage.' "  In  keeping 
with  this  is  his  estimate  of  good  works  and  his  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion :  '^  In  the  gospel,  to  save  is  to  make  whole,  that  is,  to  heal 
one  who  is  sick."  "  Good  works  avail  when  they  are  naturally 
good;  they  are  even  of  service  to  those  who  are  justified  al- 
ready." All  this  was  sorely  against  the  mind  of  the  Reformers, 
and  weighed  in  the  scale  against  him ;  but  thus  it  was  that  he 
"  won  for  the  Lutherans  their  doctrine  of  liberty,"  says  the  Lu- 
theran Tollin,  ^^  against  the  rigid  Calvinistic  Predestination, 
which  he  attacks  with  his  keenest  weapons."  The  pantheism  he 
was  charged  with  might,  it  is  true,  seem  to  swallow  up  all  free> 
will  in  man ;  but,  as  he  held  it  himself,  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  necessarily  implies  free  volition :  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  ^ 

By  diligent  search  among  Servetus'  writings,  a  list  was  made  out 
of  thirty-eight  charges,  or  counts,  of  heresy.  Some  of  these  turn 
on  terms  or  phrases  of  pure  metaphysics,  —  essence,  substance, 
person  (^hypostasis' ^  and  the  like,  —  which  have  little  or  no  clear 
meaning  to  the  common  mind ;  some  on  matters  of  gratuitous 
offense,  as  when  he  compares  the  popular  Trinity  to  a  three- 
headed  Cerberus  or  the  monster  Geryon,  or  says  the  Trinitarians 
are  logically  atheists,  or  calls  the  rite  of  baptism  ^^  sorcery."  Some 
are  offenses  purely  personaL  In  the  final  summing  up  are  given 
these  four:  Scandals  and  troubles  in  the  churches,  lasting  now 
these  four-and-twenty  years ;  blasphemies  against  God ;  infecting 
the  world  with  heresies ;  calumnies  against  the  leading  reform- 
ers, especially  Calvin.  The  grounds  of  these  have  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  already. 

^  It  is  to  explain  his  theory  of  the  Spirit  working  within  as  that  he  intro- 
daces  his  illustration,  or  discovery,  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  of  the  blood 
(Restitutio,  pp.  169-174).  Contact  with  vital  air  in  the  langs  (such  is  his 
argument)  is  what  g^ves  life  to  the  blood,  and,  by  its  circulation,  to  the  body; 
so  contact  with  the  Divine  Spirit  is  what  g^ves  life  to  the  soul.  This,  per- 
haps, was  what  made  his  enemies  say  that  he  had  reduced  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
empty  air  1 
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The  real  reason  of  his  condemnation  was  a  sort  of  terror  that 
came  upon  the  Protestant  world,  lest  its  great  work  should  be  all 
undone.  Not  heresy  as  opinion,  but  heresy  as  a  social  peril,  was 
the  charge  on  which  Servetus  was  condemned.  What  the  Reforma- 
tion just  then  needed  was  not  so  much  liberty  of  thinking  as  unity 
of  action.  Mere  liberty  of  thinking  it  might  well  dread.  There 
lay  before  it  a  century  of  struggle,  always  obstinate  and  often 
desperate,  to  save  its  very  life.  Servetus  had  the  faults,  along 
with  the  fine  chivalrous  quality,  of  a  free  fighter  in  a  deadly 
field.  Mere  liberty  of  speculation,  like  his,  runs  out  fast  to  in- 
dividualism, to  infinite  subdivision,  to  moral  weakness  and  decay. 
Servetus  did,  perhaps  could  do,  no  one  great  constructive  work. 
"  Calvinism  saved  Europe "  is  a  verdict  cited  with  approval  by 
John  Morley  lately.^  This  is  a  testimony,  not  to  the  truth  of  Cal- 
vin's creed,  but  to  the  vigor  of  his  administration.  Protestant- 
ism, to  do  its  work  in  the  world,  had  first  of  all  to  take  the  form 
of  a  strong  executive  force,  able  to  meet  the  Adversary  on  his 
own  ground.  Religion  must  be,  not  a  private  speculation,  but  a 
discipline  of  life.  The  relentless  theocracy  of  Geneva,  the  rigid 
Presbyterianism  that  Knox  carried  from  there  to  Scotland,  the 
military  temper  of  the  Netherlands  under  the  sternest  creed  of 
Calvinism,  the  sober  valor  that  founded  a  Puritan  commonwealth 
in  England  and  America,  —  these  made  its  dominating  and  fight- 
ing force.  Servetus  came  "  with  a  light  heart "  across  its  path, 
and  was  crushed.  His  martyrdom  was  its  one  grest,t  crime  against 
the  free  conscience  it  had  invoked.  The  one  motive  we  can  easily 
understand  or  pardon  in  that  crime  is  the  genuine  alarm  his  pro- 
secutors betrayed,  lest,  by  forcing  on  their  hard-won  liberties  into 
fresh  fields  of  controversy,  they  should  risk  the  whole.  The  error 
which  looked  to  them  so  flagrant  they  hoped  to  bum  away  in  his 
funeral  pile.  His  truth  is  saved  for  us  by  that  very  fire  which 
tries  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is.  For  without  that  bale- 
ful light  it  would  doubtless  have  perished  with  him. 

Joseph  Hekbt  Allen. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  The  NineUenth  Century,  February,  1892. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Not  long  ago,  when  liberalism  had  still  all  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  the  clever  people  whose  judgment  was  supposed  to  make 
public  opinion  were  wont  to  speak  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  a  tone  of  hatred  and  contempt,  as  of  something  at  once  mis- 
chievous and  exploded.  If  at  any  time  their  hearts  softened  to- 
wards her,  it  was  to  write  her  elegy  and  to  lament  that  one  so 
beautiful,  for  whom  more  heroes  had  suffered  than  for  Helen  of 
Troy,  should  have  vanished  from  the  earth.  They  glibly  spoke 
of  her  in  the  past  tense,  with  an  arrogance  which  they  felt  to  be 
insight.  Her  mysteries  and  her  legends  had  passed,  for  them,  into 
the  realm  of  mythology.  They  had  read  in  the  reviews  that  the 
world  was  not  made  in  six  days  and  that  Moses  was  not  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch.  They  had  an  earnest  conviction  that 
priests  were  licentious  and  that  monks  and  nuns  were  unproduc- 
tive consumers.  Miracles,  they  knew,  were  impossible,  and  they 
had  a  general  impression  that  the  writings  of  theologians  were 
futile  ^nd  tedious.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that,  in  spite  of 
these  hard  facts,  the  church  might  still  possess  something  of 
human  value,  or  that  some  of  the  forces  which  originally  estab- 
lished her  ascendency  might  still  be  active  in  the  world.  It  did 
not  occur  to  them  that  the  source  of  her  power  might  lie  in  her 
adequate  response  to  certain  permanent  nee^s  of  human  nature 
which  these  critics,  to  whom  she  seemed  so  empty,  might  have 
overlooked.  They  attributed  her  continii^d  existence  to  the  mere 
inertia  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  to  the  natural  conservatism 
of  vested  interests.  They  waited  calmly  for  her  disintegration, 
and  if  they  sometimes  wondered  at  her  lingering  so  long,  they  re- 
flected that  the  quickest  rising  of  the  resistless  tide  is  impercep- 
tible to  one  who  stands  watching  it  impatiently  by  the  shore. 

Many  things,  however,  tend  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  stand  in  the  modern  world  merely  as  a  survival ; 
it  is  partly  an  embodiment  of  new  and  vital  forces  of  society  and 
a  natural  form,  not  yet  outgrown,  of  the  spontaneous  life  of  the 
people.  The  ostracism  of  the  church  from  reputable  intellectual 
society  has  not  been  of  long  duration.  Not  only  has  she  con- 
tinued to  produce  theologians  and  preachers  within  her  walls,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  but  the  outer  world  has,  since  the  beginning 
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of  this  century,  given  many  and  increasing  proofs  of  a  returning 
appreciation  of  her  spiiit  and  power.  Symptoms  of  this  were 
seen  in  France  soon  after  the  Kevolution.  Peace  with  Rome  was 
a  part  of  Napoleon's  policy.  His  constructive  political  genius, 
more  fruitful,  if  less  brilliant,  than  his  genius  in  war,  made  him 
see  the  necessity  of  it ;  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  of  submission 
to  the  conditions  of  the  time  won  for  him  here  that  success  which 
the  absence  of  the  same  spirit  made  impossible  for  him  as  a 
general.  The  political  restoration  of  religion  found  echoes  in 
literature  which,  if  they  seem  feeble  to  us  at  this  distance,  were 
strong  in  their  day  and  generation.  Chateaubriand  felt  the  genius 
of  Christianity  and  described  it  in  a  book  full  of  eloquence  and 
chai'm.  To  cogency  or  profundity  it  had,  indeed,  no  claim  ;  but 
these  defects  were  in  part  supplied  by  the  writings  of  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  a  writer  who  defended  the  church  and  her  authority  with 
brilliant  logic  and  wit.  But  for  a  certain  pungent  originality  of 
his  thought,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  traditional  and  profes- 
sional apologist  of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  He  appeals,  how- 
ever, to  the  enfants  du  Steele  and  is  one  himself,  by  virtue  of  his 
underlying  pessimism,  which  consists  in  a  penetrating  and  sar- 
donic exposition  of  the  brutality  of  nature  and  the  impotence  of 
man.  This  sort  of  philosophy  is,  of  course,  vevj  distasteful  to 
our  facile  natural  theologians  who,  not  without  some  reason,  call 
it  one-sided  and  perverse ;  but  experience  abundantly  shows  that 
such  insistence  on  the  irrationality  of  things  prepares  the  mind,  as 
Buffering  does  the  heart,  for  the  acceptance  of  a  supernatural 
religion. 

More  or  less  in  the  spirit  of  Chateaubriand,  the  French  ro- 
mantic poets  had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Lamartine  and  the  young  Victor  Hugo  sang  melodiously  the 
hymns  of  a  new  piety  —  not  whole-hearted,  perhaps,  but  sentimen- 
tally virtuous  and  humane.  Alfred  de  Musset,  with  more  depth 
and  power,  confined  himself  to  expressing  regret  and  tenderness 
for  a  faith  he  had  entirely  lost.  He  has  expressed  more  perfectly 
than  perhaps  any  one  else  the  attitude  common  among  men  of  in- 
telligence and  feeling  in  Catholic  countries  toward  their  church, 
—  an  attitude  of  estrangement  not  unmixed  with  self-accusation 
and  discouragement : 

Je  ne  crois  pas,  O  Christ,  k  ta  parole  sainte, 
Je  suis  vena  trop  tard  dans  on  monde  trop  vienx. 

There  is  in  this  and  in  many  other' passages  the  sentiment  that 
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Christianity  is  not  like  any  other  religion  which  may  be  out- 
grown and  yield  its  place  to  a  new  faith  not  less  natural,  hopeful, 
or  inspiring  ;  there  is  the  feeling  that  this  has  been  the  one  great 
passion  of  the  human  soul,  her  one  supreme  illusion,  and  that 
after  such  a  tragedy  she  can  never  again  be  young. 

L'esp^ranoe  hamaine  est  lasse  d*dtre  m^re, 
£t  le  sein  toat  meartri  d'avoir  tant  allaitd, 
Elle  fait  son  repos  de  sa  st^rilit^. 

No  doubt  this  is  an  unfounded  despair,  bom  of  too  much 
brooding  over  particular  disappointments.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  romantic  conceit  that  mistakes  the  soul  for  the  universe  and 
the  moods  of  man  for  the  forces  of  nature.  Never  will  the  decay 
of  a  religion  weaken  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  stay  the  buds  from 
bursting  in  the  spring-time.  The  younger  generation  whose  pulse 
will  beat  as  strongly  as  their  fathers'  and  whose  hot  blood  will 
breed  as  luxuriant  fancies  in  their  brains,  will  laugh  at  us,  when 
the  grass  is  thick  upon  our  graves,  for  thinking  our  griefs  eternal. 
Yet  such  excessive  discouragement  proves  how  great  a  hold  this 
religion  can  take  upon  the  mind,  since  it  is  identified,  even  by 
those  who  no  longer  believe  it,  with  the  spiritual  life  and  health 
of  humanity. 

While  these  regrets  for  the  decay  of  religion  were  being  felt  in 
France,  a  movement  was  going  on  in  England  to  restore  Patristic 
doctrine  and  ritualistic  worship.  If  this  did  not  involve,  neces- 
sarily, a  recognition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome  it  meant  an 
adoption  of  all  that  distinguishes  Catholicism  from  Protestantism 
as  a  religion.  A  Roman  Catholic,  a  Greek,  and  an  Anglican  be- 
long to  different  churches,  but  they  have  the  same  religion  ;  they 
pray  and  preach,  they  live  and  die  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
Catholic  and  the  Calvinist,  on  the  contrary,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon except  the  name  of  Christian  and  a  few  theological  abstrac- 
tions. The  religious  life  of  each  is  incomprehensible  to  the  other. 
The  Oxford  movement  was,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  restore 
Catholicism  in  religion,  if  not  in  government,  and  as  such  it  was 
a  tribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  value  of  the  Catholic 
church.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  its  importance  or  of  its 
success.  To  it  the  Roman  Church  owes  some  of  its  most  notable 
defenders,  and  the  English  Church  much  of  its  vitality.  Wher- 
ever the  influence  of  this  reform  has  extended,  we  have  seen  a 
transformation  of  Episcopal  churches  which,  pleasing  and  needful 
as  it  is  externally,  is  not  merely  extemaL    We  see  a  renewed 
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faith  and  spirituality;  a  restoration  of  the  sacraments  as  mys- 
teries, or  religious  acts  of  intrinsic  influence;  a  consequent 
assiduity  in  devotion,  and  some  approach  to  that  familiar  affection 
for  sacred  things  and  heavenly  personages  which  is  so  eminently 
a  note  of  Catholicism.  But  the  fact  which  more  than  all  this 
shows  that  the  English  High  Church  is  a  new  birth  and  not,  as 
the  ignorant  sometimes  imagine,  merely  a  new  affectation,  is  its 
ability  to  reach  the  poor.  It  has  the  secret  of  that  charity  which 
does  not  allow  its  objects  to  forget  that  it  is  love.  Both  in  its 
practical  success  and  in  its  intellectual  tendency,  this  reform  of 
the  English  Church  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  which  a  Catholic  can 
point  to  in  the  modern  world.  It  accentuates  that  inevitable 
movement  of  Protestantism,  foreseen  from  the  beginning  but  slow 
to  manifest  itself,  either  back  into  Catholicism  or  onward  into 
natural  religion  and  wistful  benevolence.  The  impartial  observer 
sees,  with  ever  increasing  clearness,  that  if  Christianity  is  to  re- 
tain any  strength,  either  as  an  intellectual  system  or  as  a  social 
force,  it  must  present  itself  as  a  divinely  established  and  authori- 
tative church  capable  of  feeding  the  imagination  and  directing 
the  conscience. 

Other  countries  are  not  without  similar  evidences  of  a  changed 
feeling  towards  Catholicism.  In  Germany  we  could  hardly  expect 
such  a  change  to  express  itself  in  literary  or  religious  movements. 
The  intellectual  life  of  that  country  is  a  separate  and  abstract 
pursuit  carried  on  for  the  sake  of  the  advancement  of  science 
and  of  her  votaries,  and  not  connected  in  any  vital  way  with 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  great  majority  of  influential  scholai-s 
belong  to  Protestant  Germany :  if  ,they  are  teachers  of  theology 
or  philosophy,  they  may  concern  themselves  with  religion  so  far 
as  to  g^ve  a  definition  of  it,  and  a  classification  of  its  varieties ; 
but  apart  from  this  they  let  the  government  deal  with  the  matter 
according  to  its  lights.  The  historians,  to  be  sure,  are  compelled 
to  treat  of  the  history  and  influence  of  the  church,  and  they  do  so 
in  general  with  admirable  impartiality  and  Objectivitdt.  'In  such 
discussions  the  Catholic  version  of  certain  parts  of  history 
naturally  suffers  cruel  shocks ;  it  is  not  easy  for  any  system,  poli- 
tical or  philosophical,  to  force  all  the  facts  into  harmony  with  its 
preconceptions  and  requirements.  Defenders  of  the  Papal  inter- 
pretation of  history  like  Jannsen  are,  of  course,  not  lacking ;  but 
such  writers,  pledged  in  advance  to  conclusions  already  defined, 
can  never  inspire  entire  confidence.     The  apparent  violence  done 
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to  history  in  the  service  of  theology  and  ecclesiasticism,  combined, 
no  doubt,  with  a  certain  national  jealousy  of  Papal  authority, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement ;  but  the  political  and 
social  failure  of  this  schism  is  plainer  than  its  historical  justifi- 
cation. The  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is  more 
apparent  in  politics  than  in  letters.  A  compact  body  of  a  hundred 
deputies,  held  together  and  guided  by  the  influence  of  the  church, 
has  won  signal  triumphs,  and  is  now  lending  active  support  to  the 
social  reforms  which  the  German  government  has  so  earnestly  un- 
dertaken. The  failure  of  the  Old  Catholic  party  and  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussian  government  in  the  protracted  Knlturkampf  are 
most  obvious  signs  of  the  renewed  vitality  of  German  Catholi- 
cism. 

The  state  of  things  in  Germany,  however,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
warmer  allegiance  of  Catholics  to  their  church  than  of  the  greater 
good  will  on  the  part  of  the  general  public.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Italy  and  Spain.  In  these  countries,  as  in  Catholic  states 
generally,  Catholicism  has  become  a  "  cause ;  "  it  is  no  longer  so 
much  the  inevitable  religion  of  all  as  the  chosen  system  of  a  class 
or  a  party.  In  the  days  before  the  Reformation  the  religion  of 
Christendom  had  in  it  something  placid  and  broadly  naturalistic  ; 
the  multifarious  influences  of  nature  and  of  life,  which  had  made 
the  soul  of  paganism,  mingled  with  it,  so  that  the  life  of  the  im- 
agination was  one,  and  history  and  poetry,  chivalry  and  faiUi 
were,  together  and  indistinguishably,  the  sources  of  noble  inspira- 
tion. The  Reformation  brought  on  a  period  of  fanatical  and 
misguided  controversy ;  this  singularly  impoverished  intellectual 
life  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  sect,  and  acquired  the  spirit  commonly  associated  with 
the  name  of  Jesuit.  Religion  steadily  became  less  intimately 
bound  up  with  common  life  and  public  ideals ;  it  was  felt  to  be  an 
extraneous  and  disturbing  force.  The  lovers  of  harmonious  and 
fruitful  civilization  must  needs  lament  such  a  moral  disintegration  ; 
it  impresses  on  the  former  national  religion  the  eagerness  and 
pettiness  of  a  faction,  and  deprives  the  race  of  that  fund  of  un- 
questioned traditions  and  beliefs,  that  common  Weltanschauung 
without  which  nothing  great  is  done  in  art  or  literature. 

But  even  if  we  so  desii-ed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  back. 
No  nation  can  now  withdraw  itself  from  the  influences  of  the  age ; 
there  is  no  spot  so  retired  and  sacred  as  not  to  be  swept  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine.     We  live  in  a  universal  society  of  science,  let- 
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ten  and  manners.  In  such  a  society  the  divisions  of  mankind 
tend  to  become  social  and  professional  rather  than  geographical. 
All  over  the  world  workmen,  professional  men,  society  in  town 
and  country,  are  becoming  like  each  other.  The  types  of  thought, 
also,  like  types  of  life,  are  found  everywhere,  and  nowhere  found 
exclusively.  The  structure  of  our  minds  is  as  various  as  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  houses.  As  on  one  street  we  may  see  a  Byzantine 
theatre,  a  Gothic  church,  a  Greek  hall,  a  Bomanesque  club,  and 
an  Elizabethan  mansion,  —  all  newly  finished,  —  so  in  one  draw- 
ing room  we  may  find  a  Buddhist  and  a  Voltairean,  a  Unitarian 
and  a  Catholic,  a  neo-pagan  and  a  neo-Flatonist,  —  all  thinking 
themselves  eminently  modem,  as  in  truth  they  are,  when  taken 
together. 

In  such  a  world  the  church  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  alle- 
giance of  whole  peoples.  Everywhere  there  will  be  a  number  of 
religions  and  a  sect  of  the  incredulous.  The  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  person,  and  the  church  must  know  how  to  deal  with 
him,  rather  than  with  the  prince  or  the  government.  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  that  such  individualism  is  essentially  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  authority  which  the  church  embodies.  When  a  coun- 
try has  no  national  religion,  its  inhabitants,  we  might  say,  are 
necessarily  Protestants ;  for  their  religion  is  a  matter  of  private 
judgment  and  individual  choice.  In  one  sense  this  is  true.  A 
modem  man,  no  matter  in  what  church  he  is  born,  feels  that  his 
attachment  to  it  is  mainly  a  matter  of  his  own  will ;  no  insur- 
mountable physical  or  social  obstacle  exists  to  prevent  his  aban- 
doning that  church  for  another.  Thus  the  feeling  of  personal 
allegiance,  which  in  unitary  societies  is  hardly  felt  at  all,  is  par- 
ticularly vivid  in  our  times.  A  man  cannot  take  his  religion,  like 
his  language  or  his  manners,  without  questioning,  from  the  society 
that  surrounds  him.  He  feels  responsible  for  it,  and  is  alter- 
nately proud  of  its  privileges  and  embarrassed  by  its  eccentricity. 
There  is  nowadays  a  greater  self-consciousness  in  religion  than 
perhaps  ever  before.  This  fact  has  been  hastily  taken  to  mean 
that  this  is  a  particularly  religious  age,  but  the  position  is  para- 
doxical and  indefensible.  In  history  we  see  a  gradual  encroach- 
ment of  the  secular  on  the  religious.  Originally,  religion  perme- 
ated every  human  activity ;  it  was  indistinguishable  from  politics, 
science,  morals  and  family  life.  It  has  steadfastly  become  a 
thing  apart,  until  it  has  finally  taken  refuge  in  the  occasional 
meditations  and  inarticulate  prayers  of  a  man  grown  spiritually 
dumb  in  his  moral  solitude. 
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Extremes  meet,  however.  In  an  absolutely  uniform  democracy, 
where  no  one  is  naturally  more  than  ah  infinitesimal  and  indis- 
tinguishable atom,  some  one  is  very  apt  to  assume  an  artificial 
prominence  and  by  pretending  to  embody  the  popular  interest 
and  by  flattering  the  popular  passions,  to  acquire  an  absolute  and 
irresistible  supremacy.  The  individual,  on  account  of  his  insigni- 
ficance and  isolation,  can  gain  a  sense  of  power  only  by  identify- 
ing himself  with  some  hero,  or,  as  too  often  happens,  with  some 
irresponsible  demagogue.  The  more  independent  and  equal  the 
citizens  are,  the  more  easily  will  they  yield  to  the  influence  of  a 
leader  or  a  cry  —  the  more  irresistible  will  be  the  contagion  of 
every  popular  movement.  The  same  is  true  of  religion.  No  en- 
vironment is  more  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  spiritual  despotism 
than  a  spiritual  democracy.  The  helpless  and  obviously  acci- 
dental character  of  merely  personal  views  makes  them  easily  yield 
to  the  iropressiveness  of  any  conspicuous  and  established  faith. 
By  the  not  irrational  surrender  of  his  private  opinion,  a  man  then 
gains  a  sense  of  repose,  of  power  and  of  stability.  He  is  no 
longer  like  every  one  else,  a  blind  and  inefficient  atom.  He  is  in- 
corporated into  a  visible  power,  with  a  definite  function  in  the 
world ;  he  is  represented  by  a  universal  society  and  counts  all  its 
past  and  future  victories  as  his  own.  In  this  way  the  leveling 
down  of  all  religious  convictions  and  systems  into  personal  views 
and  sentiments  without  social  control  may  lead  men  all  the  more 
willingly  to  listen  to  a  voice  that  claims  supernatural  authority. 
Many  of  those  persons  who  now  and  then  join  the  Catholic 
Church  do  so  from  this  cause.  It  is  powerful  over  some  natures, 
and  may  be  expected  to  affect  an  ever-increasing  number.  When 
the  ties  of  family  and  of  religious  training  are  loose,  as  they  are 
among  us,  the  man  and,  more  especially,  the  woman  commonly 
feel  the  need  of  some  external  support.  When  reason  tells  us 
that  what  imagination  pictures  is  an  appearance,  the  affections  are 
apt  to  reply  that  what  reason  says  is  a  lie.  We  should  not  won- 
der that  the  emotions  carry  the  day.  Twenty  centuries  of  senti- 
mental indulgence  have  made  temperance  —  o-cu^pocrwiy — an  almost 
impossible  virtue  for  our  religious  nature.  More  rationality  is 
needed  than  even  our  philosophers  possess  to  confront  the  mystery 
of  existence  with  calmness  and  smile  before  the  infinite  in  rever- 
ent silence.  We  are  spiritual  barbarians,  and  a  just  philosophy 
would  be  too  sober  for  us.  The  other  philosophies  continue  to 
comfort  the  souls  of  their  authors,  but  it  would  be  more  than  corn- 
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mon  fatuity  to  see  in  them  a  substitute  for  popular  religion.  The 
garden  of  logic  may  reward  the  faithful  laborer  with  an  equivocal 
rose,  but  its  not  too  luscious  fruits  will  never  feed  the  people. 
Turning  from  such  pathetic  amusements,  we  feel  all  the  more  the 
attraction  of  a  faith  which,  if  not  deducible  from  self-evident 
axioms,  is  beautiful  and  venerable,  adequate  to  human  nature,  and 
capable  of  affording  a  real  consolation  to  the  sorrows  of  mankind. 

What,  then,  has  the  Catholic  Church  done  to  meet  these  return- 
ing currents  of  public  opinion,  and  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  the  times  seem  to  afford  ?  If  she  had  done  nothing,  we 
should  be  justified  in  regarding  auy  improvement  in  her  position 
in  the  world  as  a  momentary  reaction  in  favor  of  an  institution 
essentially  decayed.  But  beyond  a  doubt  she  has  done  something, 
and  in  various  ways.  Even  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  where 
adaptations  are  most  difficult,  a  theory  has  become  prominent 
which  is  not  without  its  hint  of  reconciliation  and  good-will.  The 
theory  of  development,  conceived  as  an  explanation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  all  the  elaborate  decrees  and  definitions  of  popes 
and  councils  may  be  said  to  flow  from  the  verbal  teachings  of 
Christ,  serves  to  give  to  these  definitions  an  agreeable  inter- 
pretation. The  main  points  and  general  spirit  of  Christian  doc- 
trine being  given  in  the  beginning,  it  remains,  we  are  told,  for 
the  church  to  develop  now  this  consequence  and  now  that,  as  the 
process  of  meditation  or  the  exigencies  of  the  times  may  make 
these  consequences  prominent  and  important.  Equal  emphasis 
cannot  always  be  laid  on  all  points.  When  a  subject  heretofore 
left  obscure — the  question  of  the  nature  of  inspiration,  for  in- 
stance—  is  ripe  for  intelligent  discussion,  the  church  may  pro- 
nounce her  judgment  upon  it  with  full  authority,  although  the 
propositions  she  sanctions  were  not  uttered  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Hence  we  are  not  left  with  an  utterly  rigid  dogma,  al- 
though the  dogma  that  exists  is  entirely  unchangeable.  There 
cannot  be  mutilation,  but  there  may  be  growth,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  which  continually  puts 
forth  new  branches  without  losing  a  single  leaf.  We  easily  see 
that,  intrenched  behind  this  theory,  the  church  can  preseut  her 
doctrines  to  the  world  in  a  more  palatable  form  than  if  she  were 
compelled  to  repeat  to  all  time,  with  Byzantine  fidelity,  the  very 
syllables  of  the  Fathers. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Roman  Church  has  shown  her  wil- 
lingness to  respond  to  the  time  and  its  needs  is  in  her  politicid 
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relations.  A  thousand  historical  ties  bind  her  to  the  conservative 
parties  and  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  These  embody  and  defend 
what  remains  of  the  times  when  the  church  and  her  teachings 
were  the  life  of  the  state,  when  things  political,  social,  and  reli- 
gious were  inextricably  mingled.  But  these  ties,  which  histoiy 
created,  subsequent  history  might  dissolve.  This  the  church  has 
come  to  feel  practically,  so  that  we  see  the  clergy  in  France  en- 
couraged by  Rome  to  become  republican,  and  the  lower  clergy  in 
Spain,  despairing  of  a  Carlist  restoration,  becoming  republican 
despite  official  and  hierarchical  influences.  In  fact,  the  only  polit- 
ical alliance  which  is  natural  and  proper  for  the  church  is  with 
the  party  whose  policy  is  at  the  time  most  favorable  to  her  cause. 
Belief  in  this  identity  of  interests  makes  the  Irish  clergy  Nation- 
alists ;  it  made  Cardinal  Manning  a  leader  in  humanitarian  move> 
ments  and  even  in  industrial  insurrection.  It  makes  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  the  founder  of  a  new  military  order,  the  "  Armed 
Brothers  of  Africa,"  who,  while  checking  the  slave  trade,  will 
doubtless  spread  and  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  after  the 
glorious  example  of  the  Crusaders.  It  would  be  unjust  to  say 
that  no  direct  and  disinterested  concern  for  the  slaves  is  felt  by 
these  new  knights,  as  it  would  surely  be  unjust  to  say  that  no 
natural  kindness  and  pity  prompt  the  sacrifices  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  the  other  charitable  orders.  What  we  may  say  is 
that  religious  zeal  and  devotion  are  the  springs  of  their  action, 
and  that  it  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  accident  that  their  duties 
are  of  a  beneficent  nature.  If  the  slave  hunters  were  not  Mos- 
lems, and  if  Mohammedanism  were  not  spreading  in  Africa, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  "  Armed  Brothers."  For  no 
feeling  is  so  intense  as  theological  passion  or  so  capable  of  inspir- 
ing personal  sacrifices.  Pure  philanthropy  will  never  do  half 
the  work  in  the  world  which  a  religion  that  subordinates  philan- 
thropy does,  as  it  were,  by  the  way. 

Still  another  direction  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  making 
advances  to  the  modem  spirit  is  that  of  industrial  and  social  re- 
form. This  policy,  of  which  the  consequences  may  be  very  mo- 
mentous, has  been  only  recently  adopted  by  the  Vatican.  The 
energies  of  Pius  the  Ninth  and  his  advisers  were  spent  in  pro- 
testations. They  had  been  overwhelmed  and  bitterly  disappointed 
by  the  liberalism  of  their  time  and  they  had  no  means  of  com- 
bating it  except  decrees  and  anathemas.  Leo  the  Thirteenth  is 
'  in  a  different  position.     He  has  not  himself  fled  to  Gaeta  or  been 
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deprived  of  the  temporal  power.  His  pontifioate  has  been  spent 
in  successful  and  flattering  diplomatic  labors,  in  receiving  pil- 
grims, celebrating  jubilees,  and  composing  scholarly  encyclicals. 
Although  the  position  of  the  Papacy  remains  unchanged  in  Italy, 
and,  naturally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Pope,  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  yet  time  has  softened  somewhat  even  the  bitterest 
animosities;  compensations  have  been  found  in  the  freer  inter- 
national position  of  the  church,  and  in  the  proof  that  even  with- 
out the  temporal  power  she  can  exist  and  extend  her  spiritual 
authority.  These  considerations,  added  to  the  character  of  the 
Pope  himself,  have  led  to  better  feelings  towards  the  modem 
status.  The  Pope  is  a  man  of  diplomatic  experience,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic student  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  he  spends  ^his  leisure  in 
composing  very  graceful  Latin  verse,  and  he  watches  with  the 
double  dignity  of  a  philosopher  and  a  pontiff  the  movements  of 
human  affairs  and  the  fortunes  of  princes.  He  has  seen  the  fall 
of  more  than  one  who  was  not  his  friend,  and  not  everything  in 
the  world  can  look  black  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ideals  of  society  have  somewhat  changed  ; 
they  have  changed  in  a  direction  which  enables  the  church  to  in- 
terfere not  only  in  the  way  of  repression  but  also  in  the  way  of 
encouragement  and  support.  The  church  might  well  seem  to 
people  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  liberty  only  an  enemy  to  be  de- 
stroyed ;  being  a  positive  power,  she  is  naturally  an  impediment 
to  all  contrary  positive  things.  But  the  ideal  of  liberty  has  lost 
much  of  its  attraction.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  only  a 
small  part  of  the  value  of  freedom  is  intrinsic.  -  To  be  uncon- 
trolled is  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  sufBcient.  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  freedom.  The  ideal  which  society  seems  now 
to  be  cherishing  is  that  of  social  cooperation  for  the  attainment 
of  those  ends  which  in  our  moment  of  liberty  we  have  found  to 
be  nearest  to  our  hearts.  So  long  as  men  are  oppressed,  deliv- 
erance is  a  sufficient  goal  for  their  efforts ;  once  liberated,  they 
discover  some  positive  good  to  be  pursued,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  isolated  individual,  they  must  organize  for  its 
attainment.  This  organization  reduces  their  freedom ;  but  they 
are  now  conscious  of  being  controlled  only  for  the  better  attain- 
ment of  ends  which  are  spontaneously  their  own.  What  we  de- 
sire now  is  to  extricate  these  real  goods  from  the  mass  of  conven- 
tional purposes  which  men  think  they  have,  and  then  so  remodel 
society  that  these  real  goods  shall  be  attained.     This  is  a  task  in 
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which  moral  considerations  and  moral  ideals  are  prominently  con- 
cerned. The  church  cannot  help  making  herself  heard  on  such  a 
subject.  Her  long  experience,  if  not  her  divine  character,  gives 
her  a  right  to  instruct  us  concerning  the  true  and  attainable  goods 
of  life.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  sole  good  which  the 
working  classes  pursue  in  their  industrial  agitations  is  an  increase 
of  wages ;  the  church,  if  they  listened  to  her,  would  make  than 
feel  that  a  man  is  not  truly  happy  because  he  eats  and  sleeps  and 
has  no  one  above  him.  The  truth  is  trite,  but  few  have  the 
faculty  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  bringing  it  home.  She  leads 
the  imagination  of  the  people  to  soar,  and  makes  their  affections 
play  about  noble  things.  We  talk  of  the  elevating  influence  of 
the  higher  poetry,  and  read  tragedy  that  our  minds  may  be  puri- 
fied by  pity  and  awe.  What,  then,  must  be  the  effect  of  the 
story  of  Christ  and  his  passion,  known  and  vividly  felt  as  it  is  by 
a  Catholic  people,  and  become  the  traditional  vision  of  the  race? 
What  influence  must  it  have  in  civilizing  the  soul  and  training 
the  affections  ?  It  has,  in  fact,  taught  us  the  secret  of  devotion, 
the  dignity  of  poverty,  and  the  sacredness  of  sorrow.  These  are 
not  superfluous  lessons  for  any  one ;  but  if  they  could  be  forcibly 
taught  to  the  poor  who  are  to  be  our  masters,  they  would  awaken 
a  soul  in  the  brutalized  people,  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  most  sordid  of  democracies. 

Not  only  in  educating  the  moral  perceptions  of  the  people  does 
the  church  feel  that  she  has  a  function  which  no  one  else  can  per- 
form ;  she  also  believes  that  she  can  give  them  that  discipline 
without  which  they  could  hardly  maintain  the  noble  community 
to  which  our  social  reformers  aspire.  As  the  Pope  has  himself 
pointed  out,  our  industrial  Utopias  will  require  the  practice  of 
sacrifice,  and  great  patience  and  resignation  as  well  as  g^reat  en- 
thusiasm for  the  common  good.  It  is  true  that  human  nature  is 
prone  to  occasional  heroism  and  waits  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
display  those  generous  instincts  which,  like  all  others,  have  their 
seasons  of  supremacy.  But  to  establish  a  social  order  on  the 
principle  of  public  spirit,  generous  instincts  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient, nor  that  natural  morality  and  benevolence  which  is  their 
expression.  Discipline  is  needed.  Through  discipline  Greek 
patriotism  lived ;  through  discipline  the  religious  communities  of 
the  Catholic  Church  maintain,  in  their  actual  measure,  their  inner 
spirit  and  their  external  efficiency.  But  who  is  to  impose  this 
necessary  discipline  upon  the  omnipot^it  democracy  of  the  future  ? 
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The  Catholic  Church  feels  her  own  exclusive  competence,  and  per- 
haps is  not  alone  in  feeling  it.  She  knows  how  to  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  authority,  how  to  control  or  at  least  influence  the  life  of 
men  in  its  minutest  details,  how  to  win  over  their  wills  by  all  the 
arguments  of  love  and  fear.  As  she  has  afforded,  in  her  own 
various  orders,  the  most  notable  examples  of  successful  social- 
ism, so  might  her  spirit,  if  it  were  sufficiently  prevalent,  maintain 
the  needed  unity  of  purpose  in  the  society  of  the  future. 

Much  of  what  I  have  been  saying  may  have  won  a  momentary 
assent  from  the  reader.  Yet  upon  reflection  he  will  probably  ask 
himself  what  profit  there  can  be  in  dreams  of  the  permanent  re- 
vival and  renewed  supremacy  of  an  institution  which  has  had  its 
day.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  consider  the  value  which  a  religion 
might  have  to  society  when  society  can  no  longer  accept  this 
religion  ?  There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  world  an 
example  of  a  system  which  once  having  declined  and  lost  its  in- 
fluence over  the  thoughts  of  men,  ever  afterwards  regained  its 
empire.  What  men  have  seen  is  the  effort  of  governments  to 
maintain  an  official  religion,  and  the  affectation,  on  the  part  of  a 
few  dilettanti,  of  an  idyllic  admiration  for  fables  in  which  they  no 
longer  believed.  The  Roman  Empire  saw  both  these  phenomena ; 
we  have  before  us  in  the  Catholic  Church  another  example. 
There  are,  of  course,  clever  and  well-informed  men  who  sincerely 
believe  even  now  in  the  divinity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  No 
sect  is  without  respectable  champions ;  and  one  will  not  marvel 
who  is  aware  how  subservient  reason  is,  even  in  the  most  ra- 
tional of  animals.  Some  converts  also  go  over  to  the  Catholic 
Church  from  the  ranks  of  the  educated  classes ;  but  natural . 
causes  for  this  are  not  hard  to  assign.  Despite  personal  prepos-  • 
sessions  and  occasional  partial  reactions  of  public  opinion,  the 
overwhelming  fact  remains  that  our  science  and  our  philosophy 
have  made  the  Catholic  Church  an  impossibility.  How  are  you  to 
convince  a  tolerably  clear-headed  and  unprejudiced  person  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  essentially  diffei'ent  in  its  origin  and 
authority  from  any  other  ?  How  are  you  to  make  the  obvious 
simplicities  and  contradictions  of  the  Bible  appear  inspirations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  How  are  you  to  rewrite  history  so  that  the 
church  doctrines  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Popes  shall  appear  to 
be  unchanged  from  the  beginning  ?  To  come  to  the  main  point, 
how  are  you  to  renew  that  state  of  mind  —  to  be  frank,  we  must 
call  it  superstition  —  in  which  the  assertions  of  ignorant  enthusi- 
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asts  are  received  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  ag^reeable  excitement 
which  they  cause,  and  their  maxims  embraced  and  defended  with 
sudden  and  irrational  ardor,  —  a  state  of  mind  which  sees  miracle 
and  special  providence  everywhere,  and,  ignorant  as  it  is  of  nature, 
and  careless  of  the  beauty  and  of  the  structure  of  the  outer  world, 
is  quick  to  evolve  the  laws  of  a  supernatural  world  out  of  scraps  of 
tradition  and  misunderstood  sayings  of  prophets !  The  monstrous 
unreality  of  the  whole  thing  is  too  obvious :  never  can  such  elab- 
orate inventions  survive  our  habit  of  criticism  or  satisfy  our  need 
of  conscientious  belief. 

Only  one  whose  education  has  screened  him  from  the  influ- 
ences of  modern  learning  and  inspiration  can  help  feeling  the 
force  of  such  objections.  It  is  impossible  for  the  greatest  lover 
of  Catholic  thought  and  practices,  if  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the 
full  swing  of  contemporary  life,  not  to  feel  at  times  an  irresistible 
conviction  that  all  this  mediaeval  heaven  is  a  land  of  enchantment 
and  allegory,  —  the  dream  of  an  age  and  a  society  childish  both  in 
their  susceptibility  and  in  their  assurance.  At  the  same  time  the 
very  science  and  philosophy  that  give  us  a  sense  of  superiority  to 
the  illusion  of  the  past  ought  to  protect  us  from  a  similar  illusion. 
We  are  always,  by  a  necessity  of  our  assertive  reason,  in  danger  of 
yielding  to  that  weakness  of  which  Hegel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  guilty,  in  being  annoyed  that  the  world  should  continue  to 
exist  after  he  had  attained  the  absolute  idea.  Our  scholars  fancy 
that  they  have  facts,  and  that  these  facts,  which  are  not  to  be 
blinked,  are  incompatible  with  belief  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
although  the  facts  they  have  discovered  may  be  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  their  own  faith,  it  does  not  follow  that  mankind  will  con- 
tinue to  take  notice  of  those  facts  or  give  them  the  same  interpre- 
tation. The  conquests  of  science  are  no  more  eternal  than  those 
of  war.  The  natural  philosopher  may  see  the  universe  obeying 
the  law  he  has  first  formulated ;  he  may  rejoice  over  the  exact- 
ness of  his  calculations  and  glory  in  the  verification  which  events 
furnish  of  all  his  hypotheses.  But  he  will  nevertheless  die,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  his  descendants  will  share  his  knowledge  or 
his  enthusiasm.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  It  depends  on 
the  social  conditions  of  the  time  and  not  on  what  we  call  the  truth 
of  the  theories  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  your  own 
knowledge  or  your  own  conception  and  say,  "  This  is  incompatible 
with  your  faith,  therefore  your  faith  must  perish.''  You  must 
show  rather  that  social  and  intellectual  forces  are  at  work  which 
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will  compel  me  and  all  others  to  acquire  your  knowledge  and 
acquiesce  in  your  faith.  Until  that  time  your  truth  can  be  re- 
f uted  by  my  truth,  for  I  also  have  my  facts  and  my  ways  of  in- 
terpreting them. 

The  acquisitions  of  modem  science,  noble  and  inspiring  as  they 
are,  are  the  acquisitions  thus  far  of  a  few  only  ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scholars  possess  them,  and  see  their  evidence  and  their 
implications.  For  the  rest  of  the  world  these  discoveries  do  not 
exist  except  in  so  far  as  their  vaguely  conceived  results  are  ac- 
cepted on  authority.  A  social  revolution  that  should  send  our 
professors  out  to  dig  might  deprive  us  of  our  new  sciences  in  one 
generation ;  for  these  new  sciences,  certain  and  inexpugnable  as 
they  seem  to  the  learned,  have  not  yet  got  a  deep  root  in  the 
human  mind.  If  we  look  far  forward  into  the  destinies  of  our 
planet,  we  must  foresee  a  time  when  all  our  facts  and  all  our  hy- 
potheses may  be  forgotten.  The  efficacy  of  science,  beyond  the 
scholar's  own  mind,  lies  in  its  character  as  a  human  experience 
which  others  may  observe  and  possibly  repeat.  The  same  efficacy 
belongs  to  every  phase  of  intellectual  history.  The  fact  that  men 
have  thought  as  they  do,  the  fact  that  they  have  had  these  con- 
ceptions of  nature  and  of  history,  will  never  be  entirely  uninflu- 
ential  or  uninteresting.  As  we  are  curious  about  the  notions  of 
the  savage,  or  the  Egyptian's  faith  in  immortality,  so  may  the 
learned  of  a  future  age  be  curious  about  us.  But  it  will  depend 
entirely  on  their  education  and  organization  whether  they  will 
agree  with  us  or  not.  Why  does  our  physics  dififer  from  Aris- 
totle's? The  evidence  of  the  senses  has  not  changed,  nor  the 
habits  of  matter.  The  solid  as  invariably  falls  to  the  ground,  the 
flame  as  irrepressibly  leaps  to  heaven,  and  the  moving  body  as 
certainly  comes  to  rest.  A  few  men  of  genius  have  conceived 
simpler  ways  of  regarding  these  phenomena,  principles  more  gen- 
eral and  abstract,  by  which  the  appearances  of  nature  can  be 
more  subtly  classified  and  more  successfully  foretold.  This  new 
method  of  dealing  with  facts,  this  new  habit  of  reason,  we  call  a 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  universe.  If  even  natural  science  is 
so  much  an  accident  of  human  nature,  what  must  we  say  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion  ? 

We  shall  generally  find  that  a  radical  change  of  front,  such  as 
rationalism  and  liberalism  constitute,  when  contrasted  with  Chris- 
tian orthodoxy,  grows  less  out  of  new  discoveries  than  out  of  new 
aspirations.     People  are  estranged  from  the  church  not  so  much 
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by  an  enlightened  mind  as  by  a  materialized  imagination.  The 
physical  world  has  become  more  interesting,  the  industrial  world 
more  absorbing.  We  have  no  time  to  see  visions,  we  have  lost 
the  taste  for  miracles.  To  a  similar  change  of  imaginative  habits, 
only  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
was  probably  due.  Political  life  was  dormant,  social  life  was  re- 
laxed, military  service  was  perfunctory.  The  mind  had  time  to 
brood,  and  the  idle  heart  was  susceptible  to  conversion.  Under 
such  circumstances  intellectual  objections  counted  for  nothing,  as 
they  count  for  nothing  when  such  conditions  are  reproduced  to- 
day. All  that  critics  now  tell  us  about  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  orthodox  Christianity  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
records  of  this  ancient  criticism,  naturally,  have  not  been  pre- 
served with  care ;  but  enough  remains  to  prove  that  it  existed. 
The  writers  of  those  days  may  not  have  possessed  our  Biblical 
criticism  or  our  science  of  comparative  religion,  but  they  had  Uie 
origin  of  Christianity  visibly  before  them,  its  early  confusions  and 
superstitions,  the  popular  and  heterogeneous  source  of  its  doc- 
trines, the  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  its  professors ;  and  they 
were  more  sensitive  than  any  anti-clerical  to  its  political  intraot- 
ableness  and  spirit  of  usurpation.  The  pagan  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity were  fully  alive  to  whatever  was  ignoble  in  its  origin, 
unnatural  in  its  doctrine,  and  factious  in  its  sectarianism.  The 
church  had  not  then  the  prestige,  the  wealth,  and  the  organised 
experience  which  fifteen  centuries  of  dominion  have  given  it,  and 
yet  it  had  something  in  it  which  secured  its  triumph.  What 
a  triumph  it  was  I  The  new  religion  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  their  princes ;  it  completely  dominated  man's  intelli- 
gence, its  authority  became  an  axiom  in  social  intercourse  and  its 
supernatural  world  the  chosen  field  of  the  imagination.  When 
art  and  science  arose,  it  was  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  only  by 
a  rebellion  which  was  felt  at  first  to*  be  the  worst  of  treason  did 
they  emancipate  themselves  from  her  control.  Even  now,  in  the 
freest  institutions,  any  teaching  which  departs  entirely  fi*om  her 
doctrines  produces  a  painful  impression ;  we  vaguely  feel  that  all 
the  assumptions  of  our  common  life  are  being  subverted,  that  we 
are  foolish  if  we  pray  and  irrational  if  we  are  in  earnest.  A  sys* 
tem  which  could  so  penetrate  into  the  life  of  whole  races,  so  weave 
itself  into  a  complete  social  and  intellectual  civilization,  cannot  be 
very  alien  to  human  nature ;  it  cannot  help  being  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  successful  attempts  man  has  ever  made  to  express 
himself  and  his  relations  to  the  universe. 
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The  Catholic  Church  seems  at  present,  then,  to  be  animated  by 
the  hope  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  masses  and  becoming 
once  more  through  their  ascendancy  the  model  of  the  imaginative 
and  moral  life  of  the  world.  Whether  this  vast  ambition  is  capa- 
ble of  realization,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we 
may  predict  with  safety  is  that,  if  it  is  realized,  it  will  be  in  a 
form  materially  different  from  that  intended.  The  Catholic  may 
be  allowed  to  believe  that  the  church  is  infinitely  adaptable,  and 
in  all  societies  maintains  the  same  doctrines  and  diffuses  the  same 
influences.  But  the  impartial  observer  will  nevertheless  think 
that  this  elasticity  of  the  church  is  a  property  of  its  organization 
rather  than  of  its  religious  content,  and  that  the  world  has  already 
seen  more  than  one  religion  under  the  name  of  Catholicism.  One 
age  and  country,  even  if  it  adopt  the  doctrine  and  worship  of 
another  with  apparent  docility,  necessarily  makes  them  the 
vehicle  of  its  own  spirit.  The  success  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  future  is  a  prophecy  which  must  lose  in  definiteness  what  it  is 
to  gain  in  plausibility.  Perhaps  the  democracy  of  a  future  age 
may  call  itself  Catholic  —  even  this  would  be  a  strange  repetition 
of  history.  But  that  new  Catholicism  would  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  know,  and  something  to  which  our  affection 
or  our  aversion  would  be  only  partially  transferable. 

G.  Santatana. 

Harvabb  UKiVEBsrrT. 


THE  CHURCH  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
QUESTION. 

Alightino  from  the  train  at  a  German  railway  station,  one 
often  sees  posted  up  a  placard,  "Evangelische  Rettung,"  — "  rescue 
by  the  (evangelical)  church."  There  is  perhaps  no  fitter  sign  of 
the  churches  new  and  active  interest  in  the  problems  which  make 
the  "social  question."  The  world's  life  pours  in  and  out  of  the 
town  or  city  through  the  railway  station.  Many  of  the  most 
disheartening  difficulties  of  the  reformer  seem  part  and  parcel 
of  this  connection  between  railroad  and  town ;  the  tenement 
house,  the  beggar,  the  tramp,  the  workless,  the  prostitute,  —  all 
have  a  curious  but  very  real  relation  to  the  simple  fact  that  a  score 
or  more  of  trains  come  and  go  daily  in  and  out  of  the  station. 
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Professor  Baumgarten  sees  in  this  placard  a  new  promise  for  the 
church,  doubtless  because  it  stands  to  him  for  many  new  and 
rapidly  increasing  church  activities  that  are  distinctively  social.^ 
Dr.  Pfleiderer  says  of  the  new  interest :  **  First  to  understand 
and  then  to  deal  wisely  and  earnestly  with  these  things  seems  to 
me  the  only  way  in  which  the  church  will  deserye  or  retain  the 
respect  of  serious  people." 

Significantly,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Congress, 
Dr.  Paul  Gohre,  hesitated  some  months  between  political  economy 
and  theology.  "  I,  however,  finally  chose  to  study  them  both." 
After  living  three  months  the  life  of  a  factory  operative  in  the 
city  of  Chemnitz,  he  wrote  out  his  experience  in  a  little  volume, 
"  Drei  Monate  Fabrikarbeiter,"  which  has  had  a  sale  and  an  influ- 
ence of  extraordinary  character,  —  extraordinary  chiefly  because 
the  book  cotdd  have  such  effect.  He  tells  very  simply,  without  heat 
or  exaggeration,  the  stoiy  of  the  operatives'  life  —  both  men  and 
women  —  as  it  is  found  in  such  busy  manufacturing  centres.  To 
those  who  know  this  life,  there  was  not  a  line  that  gave  new  infor- 
mation ;  but  for  those  who  believed  the  church  was  adequately 
coping  with  the  problems  of  such  towns  and  cities,  the  book  was 
startling  and  extremely  unpleasant  reading.  Dr.  Gohre  told  his 
readers  that  the  great  mass  of  working  men  and  women  had  for- 
gotten even  to  talk  or  think  about  the  church.  He  told  them 
that  every  day  these  workers,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  becom- 

^  Two  lines  of  church  work  have  heen  ignored  here,  portly  for  lack  of 
space,  but  more  especially  because  they  do  not  differ  from  snch  work  found 
everywhere  in  the  church  :  (1)  General  charity,  so  far  as  the  care  of  the 
sick,  disabled  and  aged  is  concerned.  (2)  Temperance  work.  Germany  has 
here  little  to  show  compared  to  the  achievements  of  the  church  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  for  example.  Something,  however,  has  been  done,  and  more  is  now 
promised.  An  address  given  before  the  Inner  Mission  by  Professor  Nasse,  in 
1877,  was  the  direct  occasion  of  the  building  of  homes  for  hard  drinkers  (Asy- 
len  fiir  Trinker).  In  1879  more  energetic  action  was  taken  ;  the  law  of 
the  Reichstag  of  1881,  that  made  drunkenness  punishable,  is  to  be  traced  to  this 
activity.  The  law  was  a  failure,  but  the  action  of  1884,  and  again  of  1888, 
must  be  connected  with  the  recent  serious  proposals  of  the  government,  which 
are  probably  the  first  really  important  measures  taken  by  the  State  to  cope 
trith  this  evil.  The  whole  work  of  the  Blue  Cross  was  made  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Inner  Mission  in  1888.  Before  this  time,  almost  all  attempts  had 
**  moderation  **  in  drinking  as  their  end.  Moderation  and  teetotalism  became 
the  watchword  henceforth,  and  now  an  active  body  of  teetotalers  proper  is  at 
work.  The  rapid  increase  of  coffee-houses  is  also  a  part  of  this  movement. 
In  1888  these  existed  in  twenty-eight  cities. 
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ing  socialists,  with  all  that  this  means  of  hostility  to  religion  and 
the  family.  He  told  them  how  almost  unknown  it  is  that  a  young 
girl  leads  in  any  of  the  mills  a  chaste  life.  ^^  If  there  are  even 
any^  it  is  the  rarest  exception."  He  told  also  of  wages,  diet, 
hours  and  conditions  of  work  in  a  way  which  brought  the  facts 
especially  home  to  the  clergy  and  the  "  church  people." 

Within  a  few  months  of  this  publication  came  another,  upon 
the  laborers'  life  in  the  country  districts.  It  was  written  by  a 
prominent  pastor,  W.  Quistorp,  of  Pommem.  It  showed  the 
condition  of  laborers  upon  the  land  in  East  Germany  to  be  even 
worse  than  the  lot  of  those  in  cities.  He  says  that  his  hope 
is  to  excite  in  the  public  conscience  some  sort  of  sympathy  that 
shall  lead  to  intelligent  dealing  with  the  social  question  in  the 
country.  "If  the  church  has  become  a  subject  of  scorn  to  the 
godless,  it  is  itself  to  blame."  He  finds  "  only  indifference  below 
and  cowardice  above,  while  the  clergy  are  preaching  abstract 
duties  chiefly." 

This  spirit,  which  is  now  showing  itself  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
literature,  is  not  new.  A  few  men  like  Todt  preached  and  wrote 
of  the  new  duties  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  movement 
is  now,  however,  general.  It  has  stirred  both  the  heart  and  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  —  especially  the  younger  clergy.  It 
finds  expression  in  several  papers  and  magazines.  It  has  since 
1871  produced  literally  hundreds  of  volumes  and  pamphlets.  It 
has  a  large  and  powerful  organization.  In  April  it  held  in  Berlin 
its  third  "  Evangelical  Social  Congress."  It  has  won  the  active 
sympathy  and  cooperation  of  several  of  the  best  German  econo- 
mists. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress,  and  the  editorship  of 
Professor  Otto  Baumgarten,  of  Jena,  a  series  of  social  studies  is 
being  written  by  men  whose  names  carry  weight  in  the  whole 
country.  The  statistician.  Von  Ottengen,  Professors  Wagner,  Von 
Goltz,  Herrman,  Lotz,  and  Dr.  Oldenburg  are  among  the  con- 
tributors. Dr.  Grossmann,  in  one  of  the  soberest  of  economic 
quarterlies  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgebung,  etc.)  has  given  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  new  work  of  the  Church  Congress,  in  which  he 
finds  at  last  a  pui*pose  and  method  worthy  of  economic  science.^ 

What,  then,  is  the  German  church  doing  to  win  such  recogni- 
tion? The  English  Positivists  are  fond  of  saying  that  the 
French  Revolution  of  1848  was  far  more  important  for  the  social 

^  <<Die  Wissenschaft  kann  den  Kongress  als  BundesgeDossen  wider  die 
Social  demokrade,  fiir  die  Social  reform  xmr  sympatiBch  begriiflsen." 
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issues  that  depend  upon  the  growth  of  democracy  than  that  of 
1789.  The  movement  of  which  we  write  began  in  Germany  at 
once  after  the  first  thrill  of  sympathy  with  the  stmggle  in  France. 
At  least  a  fraction  of  this  history  must  be  given  to  interpret 
rightly  this  ^^  social  revival  within  the  church."  The  famous 
^^  Inner  Mission  "  of  the  church  grew  out  of  the  emotions  of  the 
grea.t  year  1848.  Its  real  father,  Pastor  Wichern,  wrote  in  that 
year  his  ^'  Memorial  to  the  German  Nation."  It  was  a  passionate 
appeal  to  turn  the  energies  of  the  church  toward  every  social 
need  ^^  that  could  be  made  the  object  of  saving  love."  The  writer 
was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  melancholy  part  which  the  city  was 
to  play  in  the  future  of  industry.  He  saw,  too,  the  necessity  of 
wide  and  various  organizations  outside  the  churches,  especially 
of  clubs  for  working  men  and  youths.  ^'  Even  that  portion  that 
comes  to  our  churches  at  all,  we  touch  at  most  but  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  week  ;  this  is  too  little  to  make  either  habit  or  char- 
acter." That  there  are  to-day  nearly  nine  hundred  clubs  for  boys 
alone  is  largely  due  to  Pastor  Wichern. 

The  fact  that  so  much  of  the  literature  of  the  movement  is 
socialistic  in  tone,  is  traceable  to  this  historic  date  and  origin. 
Both  academic  and  revolutionary  socialism  are  vitally  connected 
with  the  "  great  and  sacred  days  of  '48."  Almost  every  religious 
writer  upon  social  duties  was  under  the  same  influence  that  made 
Marx,  Mario,  Griin,  Rodbertus,  and  later  Lassalle,  socialists.  It 
should  at  once  be  made  clear,  however,  in  what  sense  these  re- 
forming pastors  then  and  now  are  taken  at  their  word.  Many 
of  them  say  boldly,  "  We  are  socialists."  The  Protestant  scholar 
and  pastor.  Dr.  Stuckenberg,  in  Berlin  began  a  course  of  lec- 
tures during  the  last  winter  upon  socialism,  with  the  confident 
assertion  that  he  was  a  socialist.  It  appeared,  however,  before 
the  course  ended,  that  he  simply  recognized  very  profound  social 
evils  which  society  ought  to  remove.  The  present  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Congress  was  asked  if  he  were  a  socialist.  ^^Cer- 
tainly I  am  a  socialist."  He  was  asked,  further,  if  he  wished  to 
prevent  every  one,  the  workman  included,  from  renting  a  room  in 
his  house,  from  letting  for  profit  a  sevidng  or  other  machine  in  his 
possession,  or  from  receiving  interest  on  money.  He  replied, 
"  No ;  that  would  work  injustice."  This  is  as  if  one  were  to  say, 
**'  1  believe  in  woman's  suffrage,  but  do  not  believe  she  should 
vote."  There  is  not  a  recognized  leader  of  German  socialism 
who  is  not  wholly  dear  upon  this  point,  that  the  very  end  and 
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aim  of  socialisin  is  so  to  extend  municipal  and  state  functions 
tbat  no  private  person  can  get  either  profit  from  any  machine, 
rent  from  land  or  house,  or  interest  from  money.  Every  form  of 
rent  and  interest  is  to  be  taken  up  socially  by  the  commune,  city, 
or  state.  The  failure  to  be  clear  upon  this  vital  point  is  a  con- 
stant  embarrassment  both  to  the  reader  and  the  writer  of  this 
clerical  literature.  The  assertion,  "  We  are  socialists,"  means,  as 
it  meant  with  many  of  the  earlier  Christian  socialists  in  England, 
an  earnest  reaction  against  an  industrial  society  in  which  compe- 
tition so  works  as  to  leave  the  less  favored  worker,  the  ignorant, 
stupid,  and  weak,  at  a  terrible  disadvantage  in  the  struggle.  The 
aim  is  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  the  struggle.  It  is  rightly 
seen  that  the  egoistic  instinct,  under  the  old  forms  of  private 
property,  has  had  such  a  dangerous  development  that  the  social 
and  unselfish  impulses  suffer.  This  church  movement  is  there- 
fore directed  toward  a  spread  of  such  institutions  as  shall  tend 
to  equalize  opportunities,  and  also  to  put  upon  the  favored 
classes  heavier  and  more  definite  pecuniary  responsibilities.  To 
the  old  policy  of  moral  persuasion  is  added  the  new  force  of 
political  influence.  The  teaching  which  allies  the  voter  to  the 
social  question  began  in  1848,  and  the  church  has  learned  the 
lesson  which  Lassalle  taught.  In  every  particular  of  this  church 
programme  we  find  proposals  that  depend  upon  organized  politi- 
cal action, —  high  taxation  upon  inherited  property,  progressive 
income  tax,  taxing  of  nneamed  increments  upon  laud  and  city 
betterments,  Sunday  rest,  and  fewer  working  hours,  for  instance. 
The  long  struggle  of  the  Inner  Mission  has  taught  its  leaders 
that  active  politics  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  We  thus  have,  so 
far  as  action  on  the  social  question  is  concerned,  a  body  of  work- 
ers who  are  socialists  only  in  that  vague  sense  in  which  all  persons 
can  be  called  socialists  who  ardently  wish  and  strive  for  great 
and  radical  changes  in  the  present  forms  of  industrial  society. 
What  the  church  has  done  and  is  now  aiming  to  achieve  will 
also  show  that  a  wider  spread  of  wholesome  individualism  is  as 
prominent  among  her  aims  as  any  that  can  properly  be  called 
socialistic. 

It  was  early  seen  that  the  work  of  the  Inner  Mission  demands 
a  band  of  consecrated  men  and  women  whose  entire  services  may 
be  devoted,  at  the  least  expense,  to  the  objects  sought.  Houses 
of  Brothers  (Briiderhauser),  as  well  as  of  Sisters,  were  therefore 
established.    There  are  now  sixteen  of  these  houses  in  Germany, 
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where  young  men  and  women  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work  of  the  mission  are  trained.  In  many  of  the  twenty- 
four  tramp  colonies,  one  finds  these  men  as  ^^house-fathers,'* 
or  directors.  They  also  work  in  the  city  Herherge^  where  those 
out  of  work  are  lodged  and  cared  for.  They  become  city  mis- 
sionaries, or  take  positions  in  the  Rescue  Houses.  The  Sisters* 
Houses  have  reached  the  imposing  figures  of  sixty-three  in  num- 
ber, with  8,478  workers.  That  nearly  1,600  of  these  have  been 
added  in  the  last  four  years  shows  both  the  vigor  of  this  insti- 
tution and  the  demand  for  its  services.  It  shows,  too,  that  some- 
thing resembling  the  Catholic  sisterhoods  will  more  and  more 
find  its  place  in  Protestantism.  There  are  now  2,774  different 
fields  of  work  for  these  sisters.  Last  year  the  income  was  nearly 
two  millions  of  dollars,  all  but  $36,000  of  which  was  spent. 
This  great  work  has  now  spread  beyond  Germany,  but  in  1891 
there  were  588  houses  for  the  sick  in  Germany  alone,  846  houses 
for  nurses,  130  educational  institutions,  33  creches,  27  homes 
for  fallen  women,  40  for  the  protection  and  instruction  of  ser- 
vants, besides  147  institutions  of  more  general  character.  In 
Berlin,  for  example,  there  are  kindergartens  for  poor  children  and 
sewing  schools. 

The  placard  in  the  stations  refers  to  one  branch  of  this  work 
which  has  very  tragic  interest.  The  city  has  made  prostitution 
an  object  of  commerce  and  business  profits.  Not  only  are  there 
traveling  agents  to  search  for  girls  in  the  country  with  offers  of 
^^  places "  in  the  towns,  but  at  the  railway  stations,  and  often 
upon  the  incoming  trains,  women  especially  are  employed  to  in- 
tercept country  girls  seeking  work  in  the  city.  In  Vienna,  Paris, 
I^ndon  and  Berlin  this  activity  has  reached  appalling  propor- 
tions, though  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  large  centres.  It 
was  found,  too,  that  the  moment  of  changing  from  one  position  to 
another  in  the  same  town  was  watched  by  these  agents.  From 
1872  to  1881, 469,687  girls  came  to  Berlin  seeking  for  places.  In 
1881  (one  year  only)  36,422  came  who  were  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-nine.  During  last  year  nearly  70,000  girls 
changed  positions  from  one  family  or  place  to  another  in  Berlin. 
No  comment  is  needed  to  show  what  an  opportunity  is  thus  given 
to  organized  commerce  in  vice.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Berlin 
is  worse  in  this  than  any  other  city  of  its  size.  Here  the  workers 
of  the  Inner  Mission  are  fighting  their  bravest  battle.  The  rail- 
way authorities  were  persuaded  to  allow  a  regular  distribution  of 
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leaflets  and  cards  of  information  on  incoming  trains.  Communi- 
cation was  opened  between  city  and  country,  chiefly  with  the  pas- 
tors and  the  country  newspapers,  with  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
facts  before  all  parents  and  guardians  in  the  country.  This  diffi- 
cult work  is  now  so  efficiently  organized  in  connection  with  the 
new  homes  for  girls  in  the  cities  as  to  have  worked  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  changes  in  modem  society.'  In  1888  the  number  of 
these  homes  had  reached  forty.  In  the  small  city  of  Freiburg 
(having  50,000  inhabitants),  the  home  accommodates  180  girls. 
Within  two  years,  several  of  these  homes  have  been  turned  into 
practical  educational  institutions.  Including  the  *^  homes,"  there 
are  now  seventy-five  such  centres  to  receive  and  care  for  girls. 
It  is  a  sure  instinct  that  is  directing  the  energies  of  the  church  to 
this  question.  The  peculiar  ideal  of  church  and  family  has  no 
enemy  to  be  compared  to  that  which  has  got  itself  fitly  named 
"  the  social  evil."  Drink,  even  at  its  worst,  is  immeasurably  less 
deadly  to  the  foundation  on  which  both  church  and  family  rest. 
One  of  the  committee  says :  "  We  are  learning  that  it  is  the  great- 
est of  all  dangers  to  everything  that  we  prize  as  Christians." 
The  aim  of  this  great  work  among  girls  is  preventive.  Dealing 
with  the  evil  itself  takes  the  form  first  of  "  Magdalen  Homes,"  of 
which  twenty-one  have  been  established.  The  work  is  largely  done 
by  the  sisters.  The  effort  in  these  homes  is  now  to  insure  as  wide 
a  variety  of  healthful  and  attractive  occupations  as  possible.  It 
has  been  found  that  sewing  and  washing  are  by  no  means  adequate 
either  to  hold  the  girls  or  fit  them  for  the  kind  of  places  into 
which  they  can  most  safely  be  put.  Last  year  the  committee 
made  arrangements  to  take  into  these  homes  women  discharged 
from  prison.  There  are  also  twenty-nine  institutions  of  a  more 
specialized  character,  for  the  very  young,  for  the  "  erstgefallene," 
and  for  those  with  a  child.  Every  province  in  Germany  now  has 
a  union  known  as  "  Friends  of  Young  Girls,"  which  stands  ready 
to  do  for  girls  any  service  that  may  be  desired.  Though  but  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  church,  there  has  been  formed  in  the 
present  year  a  Bund  of  women,  the  express  object  of  which  is  to 
deal  with  this  question.  The  number  of  members  has  already 
reached  4,800.  Nine  different  associations  now  exist  with  the  de- 
finite object  of  working  upon  public  opinion.  The  union  of  men, 
formed  in  1887,  is  now  publishing  a  monthly  for  theoretic  discus- 
sion and  propaganda.  These  unions  unite  to  influence  legislation. 
They  are  scattered,  like  the  Bund  of  the  White  Cross,  throughout 
Germany. 
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On  the  preventive  side,  and  closely  connected  with  this  general 
work  among  women,  are  the  schools  of  hand-work  for  young  girls. 
This  kind  of  teaching  is  nearly  universal  in  the  public  schools, 
yet  so  scant  is  the  time  allowed  for  it  that  little  of  marketable 
value  can  be  achieved.  Many  of  these  special  schools  now  exist 
under  the  direction  of  a  trained  sister.  They  seek  so  to  educate 
the  girl  as  to  secure  for  her  at  onoe,  as  soon  as  she  leaves  the 
school,  some  paying  occupation.  When  the  fact  is  fully  and 
clearly  seen  that  the  army  of  prostitution  is  largely  recruited 
from  those  who  are  economically  dependent,  a  reform  in  this  most 
desperate  of  all  problems  is  first  seen  to  be  possible.  This  eco- 
nomic dependence  rests  upon  two  facts  before  which  society  is 
by  no  means  helpless.  The  dependence  is  cansed  chiefly  by  lack 
of  industrial  training,  and  by  the  fact  that  so  few  occupations  are 
open  to  women  that  the  labor  supply  (as  with  sewing-women) 
overcrowds  the  market.  The  church  has  realized  at  last  that 
action  must  be  directed  to  the  sources  of  the  evil.  Dr.  Uhlhom 
has  said  that  the  destiny  of  the  church  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
way  in  which  it  meets  its  present  opportunities  to  deal  with  such 
social  questions.  One  secret  of  General  Booth's  vast  following  b 
that  he  has  so  touched  the  imagination  of  women  as  to  make  sure 
of  an  element  without  which  no  great  moral  movement  ever  suc- 
ceeded. The  church  in  Germany  has  at  this  moment  such  a 
chance.  The  ^^  Woman's  Movement "  has  at  last  become  organ- 
ized and  aggressive  in  this  land  where  woman's  relation  to  society 
is  a  curiosity  of  backwardness.  Barring  the  vote,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  these  women's  unions  is  so  strikingly  like  that  of  the 
most  enlightened  endeavor  in  the  church  to  save  girls  through 
education  and  economic  independence  as  to  bring  both  bodies 
into  close  practical  sympathy.  A  leader  among  the  women  says : 
*'*'  I  do  not  like  the  church,  but  her  new  work  among  girls  must 
bring  us  together."  lu  the  report  of  the  last  Congress,  just  pub- 
lished, Rev.  Dr.  Naumann,  of  Frankfort,  speaks  bravely  against 
the  German  superstition  that  woman's  sphere  is  necessarily  in  the 
house  alone.  We  must  learn  also,  he  says,  that  her  place  is  as 
well  in  the  markets  of  industry,  and,  that  she  may  be  safe  and 
serviceable  there,  we  must  educate  her  into  strength.  Here  the 
two  movements  become  one  in  their  aims.  If  the  church  proves 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  issue,  her  reward  will  be  great.^ 

^  The  Bcantest  jastice  has  yet  been  done  t6  the  countless  Women's  Charitable 
Unions  throughont  Germany.     There  are  190  in  Sasony;  Bavaria  has  243 ; 
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The  new  spirit  may  be  seen,  again,  in  the  growth  of  the  "  Holi- 
day Colonies/'  In  1880,  poor  children  were  sent  to  the  seaside  or 
into  the  country  from  only  two  towns  in  Germany.  Last  year, 
regular  societies  were  in  existence  in  121  places,  and  nearly  30,000 
children  were  sent  out  of  unwholesome  surroundings,  and  not,  as 
in  the  beginning,  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  or  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  needs.  The  work  has  so  developed  that  the  children 
are  carefully  selected,  and  sent,  according  to  their  condition,  to 
some  special  baths,  to  the  milk-cure,  to  the  country,  or  to  the  sea- 
shore. Nearly  8,000  were  sent  to  milk-cures.  According  to  their 
needs,  too,  they  remain  from  one  to  six  weeks.  If  their  improve- 
ment is  not  marked  on  their  return,  they  are  sent  back.  Berlin 
alone  has  above  two  hundred  local  committees,  which,  during  the 
last  four  years,  have  sent  away  over  14,000  children.^ 

The  same  practical  tendency  is  shown  in  the  relation  of  the 
dhurch  to  men's  and  boys'  clubs.  The  effort  was  first  to  amuse, 
^^  to  keep  from  the  street,"  and  ^^  bring  the  classes  together ; "  but 
it  was  seen  that  neither  man  nor  boy  sins  the  less  because  of  any 
such  harmless  diversion.  Now,  in  the  boys'  clubs,  which  have 
reached  nearly  a  thousand  in  GeiTuany,  effort  is  concerned  more 
and  more  with  the  economic  relations  of  the  youth  to  society. 
Though  the  ethical  element  is  supreme,  their  conductors  realize 
that  the  moral  gain  is  most  surely  secured  through  such  training 
as  shall  make  the  boys'  work  socially  valuable.  Until  within  a 
few  years,  in  Germany,  the  traditional  guild,  with  its  apprentice- 
ship system,  still  obtained.  The  lads  were  kept  in  the  family  of 
the  master,  who  had  definitely  defined  responsibilities  as  to  moral 
and  technical  education.  Almost  at  once  this  essentially  parental 
relation  passed  away,  and  the  *'*'  cash  nexus  "  alone  has  taken  its 

ProBsia,  772.  Experts  are  beginning  to  admit  that  no  more  cautions  and  effi- 
cient work  is  done  in  Grerroany  than  by  the  noiseless  members  of  these  unions. 

^  Little  is  to  be  said  here  of  *<  church  savings  banks/'  because  of  such  diffi- 
culties in  getting  trustworthy  statistics,  and  also  because  only  a  part  of  the 
"  thrift  movement "  has  any  connection  with  church  interests.  The  work  of 
the  church  is,  however,  of  prime  importance.  In  the  proviuce  of  Braunschweig 
alone  are  fifty-seven  villages  with  "  school  savings  banks,"  that  seem  to  have 
their  origin  and  control  wholly  from  the  clergy.  There  are  certainly  above 
3,000  '< savings  unions"  among  the  young  which  mnst  be  credited  to  this 
source. 

The  considerable  work  among  those  released  from  prisons  must  be  passed 
over  also,  as  only  scant  or  untrustworthy  data  are  accessible.  The  unions  for 
this  purpose  had  last  year  468  «  entlassene  "  in  charge,  for  a  part  of  whom 
situations  were  secured. 
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place.  Wherever  house  iBdustry  has  given  way  to  the  large 
mill  or  factory,  or  the  corporation,  this  personal  tie,  embracing 
every  moral  obligation,  has  gone.  In  cities  like  Leipzig  and 
Stuttgart,  there  are  youths'  club  houses,  where  something  of  the 
lost  family  life  is  restored  ;  regular  instruction  is  given  in  singing, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping,  with  ethical  and  religious  training 
upon  Sundays.  No  single  parish  in  Berlin,  I  believe,  is  now 
without  such  a  club. 

As  the  breaking  up  of  the  family  relation  between  master  and 
apprentice  threw  multitudes  of  young  workers  upon  their  own 
resources  in  town  and  city,  so  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  guilds 
left  large  numbers  of  men  with  no  living-place  except  the  tap- 
room and  cheap  boarding  house.  The  resulting  evils  were  aggra* 
vated  by  the  traditional  custom  of  traveling  on  foot  from  town  to 
town.  In  the  absence  of  protection  from  guild  or  family,  idle- 
ness, debauchery  and  vagabondage  swiftly  developed.  To  meet 
this  danger  the  ^'Herberge  zur  Heimat"  were  founded  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Inner  Mission.  They  offer  to  the  seekers  for 
work  a  cheap  and  comfortable  home,  often  under  the  direction 
of  clergyman  or  "  Brother."  Nearly  every  town  of  any  size  in 
Germany  has  such  a  home.  In  1890  there  were  362,  containing 
12,777  beds,  and  I  am  told  that  several  new  ones  have  been 
established  since  1890.  Systematic  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion is  offered,  though  without  any  compulsion.  Bureaus  of  infor- 
mation are  often  connected  with  these  lodging  houses,  through 
which  places  are  secured  for  those  seeking  work.  In  1890,  for 
example,  15,000  situations  were  found.  The  municipal  bureaus 
now  forming  so  rapidly  will  doubtless  lessen  this  work  in  future. 
In  sixteen  cities,  such  offices  are  kept  open  by  the  city  authorities. 
This  is  another  instance  of  work  l)egun  and  tested  by  ^'  private 
initiative  '*  passing  into  state  control,  thus  giving  to  private  enter- 
prise new  opportunity  for  work  in  "  experimental  sociology." 

The  lodging  houses  are  connected  with  1,957  ^^  stations,"  where, 
for  a  given  amount  of  work,  a  ticket  to  the  lodging  house  is 
secured.  These  stations,  where  no  money  is  given,  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  protracted  struggle  with  beggary,  it  being  found  that,  as 
long  as  money  was  given,  the  evil  thrived  the  more.  As  the 
stations  are  not  of  church  origin,  and  are  supported  by  the  coun- 
ties, they  are  mentioned  here  only  to  throw  light  upon  the  vast 
organization  of  the  lodging  houses  and  the  tramp  colonies.  These 
last  are  a  direct  result  of  the  spirit  and  activity  of  the  chnrdi. 
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Though  Pastor  von  Bodelschwing  began  his  study  and  agitation 
soon  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  the  first  colony  was  founded 
but  ten  years  ago.  There  are  now  scattered  throughout  Germany 
twenty-four  of  these  institutions.  They  vary  in  size,  from  those 
having  a  capacity  of  thirty  beds  to  the  largest  in  Berlin,  with  its 
two  hundred  and  twenty  beds.  The  tramp  of  the  lowest  class  is 
here  taken  in,  and  given  more  permanent  work  than  the  stations 
can  offer.  In  the  Berlin  colony  nine  industries  are  carried  on,  such 
as  the  simpler  forms  of  woodwork,  and  the  making  of  toys,  brushes 
and  mats.  With  daily  baths,  nourishing  food,  regular  instruction, 
both  practical  and  religious,  strict  discipline,  and  regular  work,  all 
is  done  that  can  be  to  win  these  men  to  self-supporting  positions. 
All  but  two  colonies  are  in  the  country,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the 
men  out  of  the  cities.  Both  the  city  colonies  continually  send  men, 
after  they  have  been  tested,  out  to  country  colonies.  Last  year 
6,000  men  were  taken  into  these  institutions.  Switzerland  and 
Russia  are  now  copying  this  work.  When  the  next  steps  are  taken 
to  complete  the  organization  among  stations,  lodging  houses,  tramp 
colonies,  and  the  new  state  institutions  for  dealing  with  these 
questions,  Germany  will  have  the  most  thorough  experiment  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  the  kind  of  social  work,  moreover,  which 
is  doing  incalculable  service  for  the  church  by  winning  the  sympa- 
thy of  those  whom  the  church  in  Germany  most  needs.  I  heard 
a  distinguished  scientific  professor  say :  ^^  When  I  looked  into  this 
new  work  of  the  church,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  stood  by  her." 
More  recent  than  the  tramp  colonies  is  the  work  of  the  church 
in  establishing  labor  clubs.  A  socialist  paper  acknowledges  that 
this  important  activity  has  been  from  the  beginning  under  ^^  the 
spiritual  leadership  of  the  clergy."  It  began  in  the  Westphalia 
districts,  where  labor  is  high-paid,  and  has  now  spread  through- 
out the  empire.  In  1886,  only  twenty -five  clubs  had  been 
formed,  with  a  membership  of  11,700.  In  the  first  five  years  the 
number  of  unions  grew  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty ; 
from  1890  to  1891  there  was  an  extraordinary  increase  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  indications  are  that  the  present  year 
will  show  a  like  growth.  Workmen,  apprentices  and  clerks  are 
admitted,  with  an  important  honorary  membership  of  such  as  are 
willing  to  help  by  counsel,  lectures,  readings  or  lessons  —  teach- 
ers, physicians,  clergymen,  and  others.  In  Breslau  at  present  the 
membership  is  8,200,  divided  into  several  working  groups ;  in 
Erfurt  it  is  2,000.    A  general  committee  exists  for  the  purpose 
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of  using  the  local  press  as  an  organ  of  propaganda.  Lectures 
are  given,  followed  by  discussion,  on  economics,  science,  history 
and  other  subjects.  The  clubs  are  rapidly  forming  *^  benefit 
societies,"  under  state  supervision  to  guard  against  failure.  Sick 
and  burial  pay  is  given.  The  widow  of  a  deceased  member  re- 
ceives a  small  sum  of  money.  Several  clubs  have  cooperative 
stores  in  successful  operation,  while  many  have  a  savings  bank» 
and  the  flourishing  beginnings  of  building  societies,  through 
which  better  and  cheaper  homes  may  be  secured.  The  clubs 
publish  a  year-book  of  information,  a  common  song-book,  and 
an  admirable  paper  (Der  Arbeiterbote),  which  appears  twice  a 
week.  Excellent  libraries  are  found  in  the  more  enterprising 
<clubs,  and  arbitration  boards  to  mediate  in  case  of  strikes,  or  any 
•difficulty  between  employer  and  employed.  After  nine  years*  ex- 
perience, a  new  programme  has  just  been  issued.  The  first  pro- 
gramme, like  all  first  beginnings  in  the  social  question,  was  vague 
and  Utopian.  The  new  one  is  relatively  definite  and  practicaL 
Its  first  words  are :  "  The  Evangelical  Workmen's  Unions  exist 
because  the  social  question  exists."  Five  general  objects  are 
named.  Social,  Economic,  Patriotic,  Moral,  and  Religious.  Classi- 
fied under  each  section  are  the  various  methods  of  moral  and 
economic  training  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  make  practically 
fruitful  all  the  schemes  above  indicated,  such  as  cooperation, 
banks  for  savings,  and  arbitration. 

The  chief  interest  and  hope  of  this  movement  is  in  the  widely 
various  opportunities  given  for  training  and  experiment  in  the 
inatters  upon  the  understanding  of  which  ^^  industry  vrith  peace 
and  common  profit"  depends.  Among  the  innumerable  social 
remedies,  we  may  say  confidently,  the  most  hopeful  is  that  which 
makes  possible  a  certain  kind  of  moral  and  industrial  education. 
At  the  top,  church  and  university  act  powerfully ;  but  in  Ger- 
many, at  least,  the  great  mass  of  really  influential  working  men  and 
women  are  scarcely  touched  by  cither.  Below,  education,  through 
socialistic  groups,  or  some  form  of  trade  unions,  is  quite  as  pow- 
erful in  its  effects.  But  the  two  influences  are  so  separated  as 
to  leave  the  one  at  the  top  helpless,  and  the  other  suspicious, 
angry,  or  contemptuously  indifferent.  There  is  a  large  literature 
of  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  church  and  the  ^^  morality  of  those 
that  havey  The  trade  unions  have  forty  regular  papers,  while  the 
socialists  have  seventy-three,  and  six  magazines.  They  employ 
lecturers  in  all  parts  of  Grermauvy.     This  deep  goii  between  the 
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so-called  upper  and  lower  forces  of  education  is  recognized  as  a 
serious  danger.  Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  hostility  by  reference  to  Berlin  alone.  The  social- 
ists have  at  least  three  times  as  many  meeting  places  as  there  are 
churches.  One  may  see  any  Sunday  quiet  and  attentive  audi- 
ences of  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  men  and  women.  The 
evening  course  at  the  Ethical  Society,  during  the  past  winter,  was 
wholly  upon  religious  themes,  and  the  hall  was  so  crowded  as  to 
be  uncomfortable.  Despite  the  fierce  political  activity,  no  sub- 
ject seems  more  welcome  or  is  more  frequent  than  the  hour's 
address  upon  some  religious  or  moral  question  followed  by  open 
discussion.  One  reads  in  the  Saturday  paper  a  long  list  of  such 
"  reading"  or  "  discussion  "  cbibs  that  meet  on  Sunday  in  every 
part  of  the  city.  They  now  carry  on  regular  teaching  among  the 
children,  and  make  an  organized  attempt  to  win  the  mothers. 
Their  ideas  are  spread  not  only  through  an  alert  and  intelligent 
press,  but  through  peoples'  libraries,  by  colporteurs,  and  by  sales 
at  all  the  meetings.  Two  of  the  large  Berlin  theatres  are  now 
regularly  used  as  an  express  means  of  propaganda.  At  clubs  and 
public  meetings  the  tickets  are  sold  beforehand  by  subscription. 
The  plays  are  not  only  carefully  selected,  but  in  four  large  halls  in 
different  parts  of  Berlin  the  play  is  explained  in  detail.  I  have 
seen  an  audience  of  seven  hundred  men  and  women  following 
eagerly  for  two  hours  Wilhelm  Boloehe's  exposition  of  a  play  by 
Ibsen.  This  was  distinctly  a  work  of  preparation  for  the  theatre. 
The  learned  critic  of  the  "  Berlin  Nation,"  Otto  Brahm,  has  be- 
come a  fervent  supporter  of  this  new  plan  for  making  dramatic 
art  a  vehicle  of  revolutionary  education. 

One  of  the  most  popular  theologians  of  the  University,  who 
for  the  first  time  listened  to  one  of  these  preparatory  expositions 
for  the  theatre,  said  in  my  hearing :  "  The  church  will  find  some 
way  of  meeting  this  movement  by  a  better  and  more  powerful 
one,  or  it  will  cease  to  represent  the  religion  that  Christ  taught." 
This  is  just  what  a  powerful  and  influential  part  of  the  church  is 
attempting.  It  is  doing  its  best  to  bridge  the  gulf  above  de- 
scribed by  the  only  conceivable  means  within  its  reach,  —  by  es- 
tabHshing  the  only  kind  of  education  that  can  possibly  mediate 
between  extremes  that  had  become  so  sundered  as  not  even  to 
understand  each  other.  No  inch  of  ground  would  have  been  won 
if  the  church  bad  simply  preached  to  the  laboring  man.  She  has 
learned  that  her  action  must  be  through  organized  labor-groups 
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that  have  bold  and  independent  initiative  of  their  own.  She  has 
learned  that  in  this  new  education  her  spirit  must  act  through 
and  upon  certain  forms  shaped  by  the  industrial  exigencies  of  the 
time.  Therefore  the  building  society,  institiitious  for  savings, 
profit-sharing,  cooperation,  and  the  like,  are  the  chosen  media 
through  which  she  means  more  and  more  to  work, — not  that 
these  are  to  her  a  final  good,  but  that  they  offer  the  surest  oppor- 
tunity for  a  specific  type  of  education  that  is  as  essentially  moral 
as  it  is  industrial.  This  is  distinctly  recognized  even  by  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  There  is  a  definitely  announced  purpose  to  have  the 
priests  in  France  taught  political  economy,  in  order  that  the  spirit 
of  the  church  may  the  better  do  its  work.  To  the  man  who  is 
trying  to  add  this  economic  training  to  the  priest's  equipment^  the 
Archbishops  of  Rheims  and  Angiers  have  written  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval. The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  closes  a  letter  to  him  with  the 
words :  ^^  L'Eglis^,  Monsieur,  ne  saurait  trop  applaudir  a  de  si 
genereux  et  de  si  intelligents  efforts ;  elle  y  voit  le  salut  des  &mes 
et  le  gage  de  la  paix  publique."  As  Cardinal  Manning  shamed 
the  English  Church  into  more  active  sympathy  with  these  ques- 
tions, so  the  Catholics  both  in  France  and  Germany  are,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  their  rivalry,  putting  Protestants  on  their  good 
behavior.  The  Catholics  are  everywhere  extending  this  same 
method  of  forming  unions  of  men,  boys,  and  girls  that  shall  give 
the  church  wide  and  diverse  centres  of  education.  The  astonish- 
ing growth  of  these  societies  under  the  patronage  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  Germany  shows  how  genuine  a  want  wa^  met, 
as  well  as  how  wide  a  field  has  been  opened  for  further  work. 

The  real  strength  of  this  movement  may  be  succinctly  stated 
thus :  These  organizations  are  identified  with  direct  and  power- 
ful private  and  trade  interests:  they  bring  the  members  into 
closest  touch  with  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  questions  in 
which  they  have  the  keenest  interest  and  liveliest  curiosity.  The 
church  has  learned  that  the  workers  will  go,  with  or  without 
the  church,  into  some  form  of  organization.  If  they  go  without  the 
church,  they  take  their  most  ardent  enthusiasms  with  them.  To 
her  cost,  the  church  has  learned  that  this  means  to  her  the  loss  of 
the  laborers'  sympathy  and  of  her  own  influence.  The  interests 
represented  by  these  labor-groups  are  so  intense  that  the  members' 
strength  and  enthusiasm  are  thus  practically  exhausted,  so  that 
there  is  little  left  over  for  another  and  different  organization,  such 
as  the  church.     When,  only  seven  years  ago,  the  French  law 
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gave  freer  scope  for  such  societies,  the  number  of  labor  unions 
rose  from  68  in  1887  to  1,260  in  1891.  The  church  in  Ger- 
many has  become  consciously  alive  to  these  new  facts  in  the  social 
order,  and  has  simply  resolved  to  adapt  her  energies  to  the  situa^ 
tion.  Where  the  fullest  life  and  healthiest  ambitions  of  the 
laborer  are  beiug  organized,  there  the  church  will  have  her  part. 
The  addresses  that  fill  the  reports  of  the  three  congresses  are 
crowded  with  passionate  assertions  of  this  purpose.  The  Young 
Men*s  Christian  Associations  find  a  field  for  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  energies  they  can  bring  to  bear,  in  working  through 
and  with  these  unions.  Two  or  three  thousand  centres  of  moral, 
industrial  and  economic  education,  offering  free  and  natural 
scope  for  all  classes  to  work  together  In  study,  in  theory  and  ii^ 
practice,  furnish  an  adequate  mediating  influence  between  sepa- 
rate and  conflicting  views  and  interests.  Here  is  a  possible  good 
of  immeasurable  importance,  due  in  larg6  degree  to  this  new 
spirit  within  the  church. 

Most  of  this  effort  must  be  distinguished  from  the  express  and 
conscious  determination  to  win  or  overthrow  the  social  democracy. 
At  the  start,  the  church's  failure  here  is  assured.  Against  the 
sharply  defined  policy  of  the  socialists  the  church  is  weak  and  in- 
effectual at  all  points  save  one.  While  socialists  have  long  since 
trampled  religion  under  foot,  they  have  taken  the  fatal  step  of 
accepting  as  a  philosophy  a  type  of  materialism  so  crude  that  no 
scientific  man  of  distinction  in  Germany  acknowledges  it.  Even 
Professor  Haeckel  has  cast  it  out,  and  only  Dr.  Biichner  now 
preaches  it.  Here  the  church  in  time  might  win  an  easy  advan- 
tage, but  for  her  slowness  in  throwing  off  the  dead  hand  of  dog- 
mas so  outworn  that  she  is  the  sport  of  nine  tenths  of  Germany's 
educated  men.  The  socialist  lecturers  upon  religion  and  the 
church  take  their  opponents  at  their  word,  and  do  easy  and  very 
deadly  work  before  the  working-people.  Three  leading  clergymen 
in  Berlin,  who  are  at  the  front  in  this  social  movement,  say  that 
their  chief  obstacle  is  in  this  *'*'  load  of  mediaeval  lies.*'  They  are, 
however,  well-nigh  helpless  under  the  iron  hand  of  the  government 
acting  through  a  state  church.  Every  civil  official,  every  army 
officer,  every  schoolmaster,  must,  as  public  functionaries,  pretend 
to  believe.  Von  Egidy  writes,  while  an  officer,  that  he  will  no 
longer  make  the  pretense,  and  he  is  instantly  dismissed  from 
the  army.  Students  attend  the  brilliant  lectures  of  Professor 
Pfleiderer  without  putting  down  their  names,  lest  their  oonneo- 
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tion  with  so  radical  a  theologian  should  handicap  their  career.  It 
thus  seems  likely  that  the  measure  of  success  in  the  social  agita- 
tion of  the  church,  so  far  as  it  aims  at  the  winning  over  of  social 
democrats,  must  depend  upon  the  capacity  which  the  church  shows 
of  entering  freely  and  boldly  into  the  realities  of  modern  life  and 
thought.  To  ask  a  soldier  in  these  days  to  go  into  battle  clogged 
with  ancient  armor,  through  which  a  Lebel  rifle  can  shoot  as 
through  pasteboard,  would  hardly  be  more  incongruous  than  to 
face  German  workingmen  to-day  with  catechisms  and  Lutheran 
theology. 

Happily,  fighting  socialistic  theories  of  religion  and  the  family 
is  not  the  chief  work  of  the  church.  In  results,  indeed,  it  is 
the  least  of  her  services.  The  church  once  thought  it  of  supreme 
moment  to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Jesus  from  infidels.  This  con- 
scious and  aggressive  purpose  of  the  Crusades  failed,  while  un- 
dreamed-of results,  many  and  quite  incalculable  in  value,  came 
with  the  new  civilization  that  the  Crusaders  made  possible.  For 
these  real  achievements  probably  not  one  soldier  of  the  cross 
would  have  lifted  a  finger.  Something  like  this  may  be  true  of 
the  brave  struggle  on  which  the  German  church  has  now  entered. 
Her  express  antagonism  to  the  social  democrats  may  be  seen,  at 
last,  to  have  furnished  fire  and  enthusiasm  without  which  other 
and  better  values  would  never  have  been  won. 

This  wider  and  more  permanent  good  will  come  because  the  new 
activities  are  more  and  more  educational  in  the  sense  of  strength- 
ening human  qualities  so  as  to  prevent  those  ills  which  the  older 
charity  only  softened  after  they  had  arrived.  The  sacred  mission 
of  caring  for  helplessness  resulting  from  age  or  misfortune  will 
always  remain,  but  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  it  will  be  cared 
for  through  endowments,  the  municipality,  the  state.  As  com- 
pared to  the  past,  the  contribution  of  the  church  to  charity  in 
its  older  sense  is  insignificant  in  Germany  when  measured  by  that 
of  corporate  societies,  commimes,  or  the  state.  A  score  of  chari- 
ties once  carried  on  by  the  church,  or  purely  private  exertion,  have 
now  altogether  or  in  part  passed  into  other  hands.  This  tendency 
will  increase  with  the  growing  sense  that  a  large  proportion  of  mis- 
fortunes are  of  social  rather  than  individual  origin.  This  fact  en- 
larges the  opportunity  for  the  church  in  the  direction  of  positive 
and  experimental  work  that  shall  aim  to  prevent  ills  through  such 
education  and  enlightenment  as  strengthen  society  at  the  points 
where  its  safety  and  health  are  most  endangered. 

John  Graham  Bbooks. 
Freiburo,  Germaxt. 
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A  WORLD  OUTSIDE  OF  SCIENCE. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  —  and  I  think  it  is  Quintilian  who 
recommends  that  in  treating  every  important  subject  we  should 
begin  from  the  commonplace,  though  this  is  indeed  not  difficult  — 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  science.  We  are  assured  without  ceasing, 
and  it  is,  within  just  limits,  perfectly  true,  that  modem  science  has 
transformed  the  world  of  thought.  The  world  of  action  it  has  cer- 
tainly transformed.  Scientific  mechanics  are  keeping  pace,  in  the 
most  astounding  way,  with  abstract  science;  and  we  are  aU,  as 
has  been  said,  "gazing  into  the  light  of  the  future,  our  pro- 
foundest  curiosity  quivering  under  the  currents  of  new  thought  as 
a  magnet  vibrates  in  the  grasp  of  an  induction-coil."  The  won- 
ders of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  the  commonplaces  of  living  and 
moving. 

It  is  the  crowning  beauty  of  these  wonders  that  they  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  democracy,  and  have  placed 
themselves  at  its  service.  A  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  prince 
wished  to  travel,  he  could  at  best  only  order  clumsy  horses  to  be 
attached  to  a  clumsy  state  carriage  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing, 
unless  torrents  or  highwaymen  interfered,  thirty  miles  a  day.  It 
was  not  until  the  people  got  ready  to  ride  that  steeds  swifter  than 
the  wind  and  stronger  than  the  storm  were  harnessed  in,  and  glit- 
tering bands  of  steel  were  spread  in  twin  extension  across  the  con- 
tinent, that  the  carriages  which  bore  the  people  might  not  swerve 
from  their  triumphant  way.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  if  a  king 
wished  to  convey  to  a  distance  the  news  of  war  or  peace,  or  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir,  he  could  do  it  best  by  lighting  vast  bonfires  on 
successive  hills,  as  in  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  (roioCSt  Xa/iTraSiy- 
ft>6piav  Fo/iOi),  until  the  tale  was  told.  It  was  not  until  the  people 
became  as  important  as  princes  that  all  these  lavish  and  clumsy 
fires  were  condensed  into  one  little  electric  spark,  and  wires  cov- 
ered the  land  in  a  network  of  tracery,  or  sank  below  the  ocean, 
that  the  humblest  of  the  nation  could  telegraph  to  other  lands  and 
climes  the  news  of  war  and  peace  in  his  household,  or  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  his  modest  throne.  Nay,  even  while  we  dwell  on  these 
achieved  wonders,  we  are  all  waiting  eagerly  for  the  time  when  all 
their  apparatus  shall  be  superseded,  and  laid  away  in  museums  of 
obsolete  lumber ;  and  we  are  all  living  in  expectation  of  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth.  Those  of  us  who  in  youth  saw  men  still 
habitually  striking  a  fire  with  flint  and  steel  may  yet  live  to  see 
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nearly  every  material  convenience  of  life  served  by  absolntely 
invisible  forces*  Yes,  it  is  the  age  of  science  ;  beneficent  or  bale- 
ful, saving  or  slaying,  its  sway  has  come. 

With  this  has  naturally  come  a  shifting  of  the  old  standards  of 
education,  and  the  claim  that  science,  as  such,  is  exclusively  to 
rule  the  world.  An  accomplished  German  savant^  long  resident 
in  this  country,  once  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  poetry,  for  in- 
stance,  was  already  quite  superseded,  and  music  and  art  must  soon 
follow.  Literature,  he  thought,  would  only  endure,  if  at  all,  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  results  of  science,  probably  in  the  shape 
of  chemical  formulae.  He  was  a  most  agreeable  man,  who  always 
complained  that  he  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  his  career  through 
rashly  taking  the  whole  of  the  Diptera^  or  two-winged  insects, 
for  his  scientific  task,  whereas  to  have  taken  charge  of  any  single 
genus,  as  the  gnats  or  the  mosquitoes,  would  have  been  enough 
for  the  life-work  of  a  judicious  man. 

We  smile  at  this  as  extravagance,  and  yet  we  have,  by  the  direct 
confession  of  the  great  leader  of  modern  science,  the  noble  and 
large-minded  Darwin,  an  instance  of  almost  complete  atrophy  of 
one  whole  side  of  the  mind  at  the  v^ry  time  when  science  is  carried 
to  its  highest  point.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  Darwin  tells  us,  he 
took  intense  delight  in  poetry,  —  Milton,  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley,  —  while  he  read  Shakespeare  with  supreme  enjoy- 
ment. Pictures  and  music  also  gave  him  much  pleasure.  But  at 
sixty-seven  he  writes  that  ^^  for  many  years  he  cannot  endure  to 
read  a  line  of  poetry  ;  ^'  that  he  has  lately  tried  Shakespeare,  and 
found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nauseated  him ;  and  that  he 
has  almost  lost  all  taste  for  pictures  and  music.  This  he  records, 
not  with  satisfaction,  but  with  ^'  great  regret ;  "  ^  he  would  gladly 
have  it  otherwise,  but  cannot.  It  is  simply  that  one  whole  side  of 
his  intellectual  being  is  paralyzed  ;  a  loss  which  all  the  healthy  en- 
joyment of  the  other  side  could  scarcely  repay.  Yet  it  is  possible 
that  the  lesson  of  Darwin's  limitations  may  be  scarcely  less  valuta 
ble  than  that  of  his  achievements.  By  his  strength  he  revolution- 
ized the  world  of  science.  By  his  weakness  he  gave  evidence  that 
there  is  a  world  outside  of  science. 

We  cannot,  on  the  one  side,  deny  that  Darwin  represented  the 
highest  type  of  scientific  mind.  Nor  can  we,  on  the  other,  deny 
the  value  and  validity  of  what  he  ignored.  Of  the  studies  that 
became  extinguished  in  him,  we  can  say,  as  Tacitus  said  when  the 
images  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  not  carried  in  the  procession, 

^  Lif€f  by  his  soiiy  Am.  ed.  pp.  30,  81. 
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—  £o  magis  praftdgehant  quia  non  visehantur^  —  or,  as  Emerson 
translates  it,  ^^  They  glared  through  their  absences."  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  testimonies  from  high  scientific  authority  to  this 
limitation  and  narrowing  of  the  purely  scientific  mind.  One  such 
recent  testimony  may  be  found  in  the  late  report  of  the  head  of 
the  chemical  department  of  Harvard  University,  Prof.  Josiah  P. 
Cooke ;  and  another  in  that  very  remarkable  paper  in  the  ^^  Fo- 
rum "  entitled  "  The  Education  of  the  Future,"  by  a  man  who 
singularly  combines  within  himself  the  scientific  and  literary 
gifts,  —  Clarence  King,  formerly  Director  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  After  weighing  more  skillfully  than  I  have 
ever  seen  it  done  elsewhere  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the 
literary  or  classical  training  of  the  past,  he  thus  deals  with  the 
other  side :  *'*'  With  all  its  novel  powers  and  practical  sense,  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  purely  scientific  brain  is  miserably  me- 
chanical ;  it  seems  to  have  become  a  splendid  sort  of  self-directed 
machine,  an  incredible  automaton,  grinding  on  with  its  analyses  or 
constt*uctions.  But  for  pure  sentiment,  for  all  that  spontaneous, 
joyous  Greek  waywardness  of  fancy,  for  the  temperature  of  pas- 
sion and  the  subtle  thrill  of  ideality,  you  might  as  well  look  to  a 
cast-iron  derrick."  ^  For  all  these,  then,  we  must  come  back,  by 
the  very  testimony  of  those  scientific  leaders  who  would  seek  to  be 
whole  men  also,  to  the  world  outside  of  science. 

If  there  be  an  intellectual  world  outside  of  science,  where  is  the 
boundary  line  of  that  world  ?  We  pass  that  boundary,  it  would  seem, 
whenever  we  enter  the  realm  often  called  intuitive  or  inspirational ; 
a  realm  whose  characteristic  it  is  that  it  is  not  subject  to  processes 
or  measurable  by  tests.  The  yield  of  this  other  world  may  be  as 
real  as  that  of  the  scientific  world,  but  its  methods  are  not  trace- 
able, nor  are  its  achievements  capable  of  being  duplicated  by  the 
mere  force  of  patient  wilL  Keats,  in  one  of  his  fine  letters,  classi- 
fies the  universe,  and  begins  boldly  with  ^^  things  real,  as  sun, 
moon,  and  passages  of  Shakespeare."  Sun  and  moon  lie  within 
the  domain  of  science  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  astronomers  are 
following  out  that  extraordinary  discovery  which  has  revealed  in 
the  bright  star  Algol  a  system  of  three  and  perhaps  four  stellar 
bodies,  revolving  round  each  other  and  influencing  each  other's 
motions,  and  this  at  a  distance  so  vast  that  the  rays  of  light  which 
reveal  them  left  their  home  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  imagina- 
tion is  paralyzed  before  a  step  so  vast ;  yet  it  all  lies  within  the 
domain  of  science,  while  science  can  tell  us  no  more  how  Mac- 
1  The  Fonm,  March,  1S92,  p.  29. 
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beth  or  Hamlet  came  into  existence  than  if  the  new  astronomy 
had  never  been  bom.  It  is  as  true  of  the  poem  as  of  the  poet, 
Ndscitur  noil  fit.  We  cannot  even  define  what  poetry  is ;  and 
Thoreau  says  that  there  never  yet  was  a  definition  of  it  so  good 
but  the  poet  would  proceed  to  disregard  it  by  setting  aside  all  its 
requisitions. 

Shelley  says  that  a  man  cannot  say,  "  *  I  will  compose  poetry.' 
The  greatest  poet  even  cannot  say  it,  for  the  mind  in  creation  is 
as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  invisible  influence,  like  an  inconstant 
wind,  awakens  to  transitory  brightness ;  this  power  arises  from 
within,  like  the  color  of  a  flower  which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is 
developed,  and  the  conscious  portions  of  our  nature  are  nnpro- 
phetic  either  of  its  approach  or  its  departure."  ^  In  the  same  way 
Schiller  wrote  to  Korner  that  what  impressed  him  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  was  usually  some  single  impulse  or  harmonious 
tone,  and  not  any  clear  notion  of  what  he  proposed  writing. 
'*  These  observations,"  he  says,  "  arise  from  an  Ode  to  Light 
with  which  I  am  now  busy.  I  have  as  yet  no  idea  what  the  poem 
will  be,  but  a  presentiment ;  and  yet  I  can  promise  beforehand 
that  it  will  be  successful."  ^ 

So  similar  are  the  laws  of  all  production  in  the  imaginative  arts 
that  we  need  only  to  turn  to  a  great  musician's  description  of  the 
birth  of  music  to  find  something  almost  precisely  parallel.  In  a 
letter  from  Mozart,  lately  condensed  by  Professor  Royce,'  he 
writes :  "  My  ideas  come  as  they  will,  I  don't  know  how,  in  a 
stream.  ...  If  I  can  hold  on  to  them,  they  begin  to  join  on  to 
one  another,  as  if  they  were  bits  that  a  pastry  cook  should  join  on 
in  his  pantry.  And  now  my  soul  gets  heated,  and  if  nothing  dis- 
turbs me  the  piece  grows  larger  and  brighter,  until,  however  long 
it  is,  it  is  all  finished  at  once,  so  that  I  can  see  it  at  a  glance."  In 
both  arts,  therefore,  there  occurs  something  which  it  is  hardly  ex- 
travagant to  call  inspiration,  or  direct  inflow  from  some  fountain 
unknown,  and  which  at  any  rate  lies  outside  of  all  science.  The 
first  essential  of  scientific  observation  —  the  recurrence  of  similar 
phenomena  under  similar  conditions  —  is  absolutely  wanting. 
Coleridge's  poem  of  "  Kubla  Khan  "  was  left  hopelessly  a  frag- 
ment by  the  inconvenient  arrival  of  a  man  from  Porlock ;  bat 
there  is  no  ray  of  evidence  that  its  continuation  could  have  been 
secured  by  placing  Coleridge,  at  the  same  hour  next  day,  before 

1  **  Defense  of  Poetry,"  Esnaya  and  Letters,  Am.  ed.  i.  56. 

*  Corresp.  of  Schiller  and  Kdmer,  ii.  173. 

•  The  Spirii  of  Modem  Philosophy,  ^.4S6. 
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the  same  table,  with  the  same  pens  and  paper,  and  placing  a 
piece  of  artillery  before  the  front-door  to  compel  every  resident 
of  Porlock  to  keep  his  distance. 

We  have  now  the  key  to  that  atrophy  on  one  side  of  DaFwin's 
nature.  It  was  in  his  case  the  Nemesis  of  Science,  —  the  price  he 
paid  for  his  magnificent  achievements.  Poetry  is  not  a  part  of 
science,  but  it  is,  as  Wordsworth  once  said,  *"*•  the  antithesis  of 
science ; ''  it  is  a  world  outside.  Thus  far,  as  a  literary  man,  I 
am  entitled  to  go,  and  feel  myself  on  ground  with  which  I  am 
tolerably  familiar.  But  the  suggestion  irresistibly  follows,  —  and 
it  is  surely  a  momentous  one,  —  if  poetry  represents  a  world  out- 
side of  science,  is  there  nothing  else  outside  ?  This  question  I 
must  leave  specialists  to  answer,  hazarding  only  a  few  hints  which 
are  confessedly  those  of  a  layman  only. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  in  common  between  the  poetic 
impulse,  the  impulse  of  religious  emotion,  and  the  ethical  or  moral 
instinct,  if  instinct  it  be.  So  plain  is  this,  that  the  mere  attempt 
to  recognize  in  either  of  these  anything  outside  of  science  is  met 
at  the  outset  with  suspicion  by  those  who  have  risked  their  all  on 
the  faith  that  science  includes  all.  This  was  strikingly  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association,  the  other  day, 
when  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes,  in  a  valuable  address  on  ^^  Life  as  a 
Fine  Art,"  had  allowed  himself  to  say  that  '^the  art-impulse, 
spontaneous,  vital,  creative,  breaks  through  the  bonds  of  con- 
straining legalism  and  restores  the  soul  to  freedom."  He  was  at 
once  taken  to  task  by  his  stricter  associates,  and  was  assured  that 
this  was  by  no  means  "  psychological  science  or  evolution,"  but 
that  he  had  ^^  given  poetry  and  rhetoric  in  the  place  of  cold  facts 
and  scientific  deductions."  ^  From  their  point  of  view,  the  critics 
were  perfectly  right.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  admit  that 
there  is  a  world  outside  of  science.  Once  recognize  thus  much, 
and  then,  after  the  art  impulse  has  burst  through  and  claimed  its 
place  in  that  world,  who  knows  but  the  devout  impulse,  at  least, 
may  also  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  art-impulse,  and  the 
soul  be  restored  to  freedom  in  good  earnest? 

If  the  devout  impulse  thus  takes  its  place  with  the  poetic,  in  a 
world  outside  of  science,  the  question  must  inevitably  follow, 
whether  the  ethical  emotion  is  to  take  its  place  there  also.  At 
present,  as  we  know,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  claim 
to  have  utterly  captured,  measured,  and  solved  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  and  they  dismiss  the  whole  conception  of  In- 
^  Brooklyn  Ethical  Aisooiation,  E$$ay$  on  Evolution^  pp.  411,  429. 
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tuitive  Morals  as  completely  as  Bentbam  thotigbt  be  bad  amiibU 
lated  tbe  word  oughts  wben  be  said  frankly  fifty  years  ago  tbat  it 
was  meaningless,  and  sbould  be  expunged  from  tbe  Englisb  lan- 
guage, or  at  least  from  tbe  vocabulary  of  morals.^  It  is  claimed  by 
Mr.  Spencer's  ablest  American  advocate  tbat  ^^  tbe  moral  sense  is 
not  ultimate,  but  derivative,  and  tbat  it  bas  been  built  up  out  of 
slowly  organized  experiences  of  pleasure  or  pain/'  ^  But  if  no 
possible  experience  of  pleasure  or  pain,  as  it  passes,  can  give  us 
the  slightest  key  to  tbe  sacredness  and  strength  tbat  lie  in  tbe  word 
ought^  bow  can  tbat  strength  or  sacredness  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing such  pleasure  or  pain  into  millions  of  instances,  or  centuries  of 
time,  or  countless  generations  of  men  ?  If  it  is  perfectly  supposa- 
ble,  and  perhaps  known  to  our  personal  experience,  that  a  man  may 
do  what  he  simply  recognizes  as  right,  although  it  appears  likely 
to  cause  only  pain  and  not  pleasure  to  every  person  concerned  in 
the  matter,  present  or  to  come,  then  bow  can  any  accumulation  of 
pleasurable  experience  culminate  in  tbe  word  rights  any  more 
than  the  utmost  efforts  bestowed  by  horticulture  upon  tbe  produc- 
tion of  tbe  potato,  which  is  a  tuber,  can  culminate  in  converting 
it  into  an  orange,  which  is  a  fruit  ?  If  this  is  all  that  tbe  most 
modem  phase  of  science  can  offer,  it  seems  to  me  an  involuntary 
admission  tbat  science  has  here  stepped  beyond  its  limits,  and 
tbat  it  may  be  necessary  to  remand  not  only  poetry  and  religion, 
but  ethics,  to  tbe  world  tbat  lies  outside. 

But  on  these  points  I  sbould  hardly  venture  an  opinion,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  these  especial  investigations.  My  whole  aim  bas 
been  to  assert  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  literature  tbat  a  world 
outside  of  science  exists.  Tbis  done,  I  must  leave  tbe  delineation 
of  its  boundaries  to  those  whose  studies  have  extended  far  more 
profoundly  than  mine  into  tbe  astronomy  of  the  soul. 

Thomas  Wentwobth  Hiqgikson. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

^  *^  Tbe  talisman  of  arrogance,  indolence,  and  ignorance  is  to  be  found  in  a 
single  word,  an  authoritative  impoature,  wbicb  in  these  pages  it  will  be  fre- 
quently necessary  to  unveil.  It  is  the  word  '  onght,'  —  <  ought  or  ought  not,' 
as  circumstances  may  be.  In  deciding  *  Tou  ought  to  do  this,'  *  Tou  ought 
not  to  do  it,*  is  not  every  question  of  knowledge  set  at  rest  ?  If  the  use  of  the 
word  be  admissible  at  all,  it '  ought '  to  be  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of 
morals."  —  Bentham*s  Deontology y  i.  31,  32. 

*  Mr.  John  Fiske,  in  E$$ayi  of  Brooldyn  Ethical  Society^  p.  94. 
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THE  BIRTH  AND  INFANCY  OF  JESUS. 

I.  Christianitt  and  Criticism.  —  The  persistent  and  inde- 
structible element  in  Christianity  is  the  Christian  Ideal.  By  this 
we  must  understand  a  conception  of  human  life  determined  by  an 
ensemble  of  active  virtues,  pure  sentiments,  worthy  affections,  trust 
in  God  and  sympathy  for  man,  of  which  the  original  type  was  set 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Every  form  of  innocence  and  of  repen- 
tance, of  modesty  and  of  beneficent  courage,  of  submission  to  the 
inevitable  and  of  audacity  in  progress,  of  individual  and  of  social 
reform,  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme  Power  which  governs  the 
world  and  our  destiny,  of  tenderness  and  of  energy  belongs  to  this 
ideal,  which,  under  many  aspects,  has  now  presided  for  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  over  the  evolution  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  There  is  no  new  application  of 
the  law  of  justice  and  of  love  which  is  not  a  partial  realization  of 
this  ideal.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  independent  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
ideal  cannot  be  denied.  This  it  is  which  justifies  all  who  love 
it,  though  they  may  ever  remain  below  its  ineffable  beauty.  It 
has  grace;  that  is  to  say,  the  attractiveness  which  charms  and 
subjugates.  It  implies  immortality,  since  it  overpasses  the  limits  of 
earthly  life  and  illuminates  the  beyond.  It  is,  in  itself  and  by  itself, 
independent  of  him  who  first  made  it  shine  into  our  souls.  One 
may  even  speak  against  the  Son  of  Man  without  necessarily  speak- 
ing against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Matt.  xii.  32).  But,  speaking  his- 
torically, and  even  if  the  evangelical  tradition,  submitted  to  a  radi- 
cal criticism,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  residuum  of  positive  reality, 
we  are  not  only  unable  to  deny  either  t^e  value,  the  richness  or 
the  permanence  of  the  Christian  ideal ;  more  than  this,  we  cannot 
contest  the  claim  of  him  who  lived  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  have  been  its  initiator,  and  consequently  its  revealer. 

This  is  what  they  should  say  to  each  other  who  tremble  for  the 
future  of  Christianity,  in  view  of  the  curtailments  which  a  free 
study  of  the  gospel  documents  leads  us  to  make  in  the  body  of 
facts  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  constituting 
the  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Once  persuaded  of  this 
fact,  they  would  assist  with  more  peace  of  mind  in  researches 
guided  by  the  love  of  truth,  knowing  well  that  nothing  can  take 
from  them  their  real  treasure. 

With  this  preliminary  observation  we  present  to  the  readers  of 
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this  review  a  summary  study  of  the  chapters  of  the  gospels  which 
treat  of  the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus.  The  results,  in  very  great 
part  negative,  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  come  leave  standing  aU 
that  is  essential,  and  they  can  astonish  only  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  conditions  of  time,  method,  and  point  of  view  under 
which  our  gospels  were  drawn  up.  The  chapters  concerning  the 
birth  and  infancy  belong  to  the  second  layer  of  the  continuous 
stratification  of  gospel  tradition.  Of  our  four  gospels,  two  only, 
Matthew  and  Luke,  relate  anything  concerning  the  first  years  of 
Jesus.  The  primitive  gospel  history,  as  one  sees  by  the  Gospel  of 
Mark,  and  as  one  may  find  the  latest  confirmation  of  it  in  the 
fourth  gospel,  did  not  go  back  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 

The  attentive  reader  who  compares  chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  Mat- 
thew and  i.  26--56,  ii.,  iii.  23-38  of  Luke  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  apart  from  two  matters,  —  the  miraculous  conception  by  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  location  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
at  Bethlehem,  —  these  two  narratives  are  in  a  state  of  irreconcila- 
ble contradiction,  and  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  the  most 
subtle  exegetes  to  harmonize  them,  that  is,  to  find  place  for  the 
data  of  the  one  in  the  framework  of  the  other.  This  fact  is  easily 
demonstrated. 

II.  Matthew  and  Luke.  —  According  to  the  first  gospel, 
which  has  begun  by  unfolding  a  genealogy  which  links  Jesus  to 
David,  through  a  descent  from  Solomon,  we  learn  abruptly  that 
Mary  (Miriam)  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  man 
named  Joseph,  was  found  with  child  before  becoming  his  wife. 
We  learn  without  further  preamble  that  this  was  through  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  she  said  nothing  of  this  to  her 
betrothed  husband.  Joseph  knew  nothing  of  it,  but  being  kind- 
hearted  he  did  not  wish  to  expose  her  to  the  consequences  of  the 
accusation  which  he  could  legally  have  brought  against  her  (cf. 
Deut.  xxii,  23,  24).  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  legitimate  so 
grave  a  misconduct,  he  sought  to  put  her  away  privately  (not 
through  the  "letter  of  divorce"  which  would  have  made  every- 
thing known)  ;  but  he  was  warned  in  a  dream  by  an  angel  of  (jod 
not  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  child  which  Mary  bore  in 
her  womb  "  was  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  it  would  be  a  son  whom  he 
should  call  "  Jesus,"  that  is  to  say  "  Saviour."  Revealing  dreams 
fill  a  great  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  first  gospel.  We  count 
five  of  them,  —  i.  20,  ii.  12,  18,  19,  22.  This  is  a  sign  of  great 
nai  vet^.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  narrator  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  between  "  having  seen  or  heard  a 
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thing  in  a  dream  "  and  ^^  having  dreamed  that  one  saw  or  heard 
a  thing.*'  But  in  this  respect  antiquity  was  usually  credulous  to 
a  degree  which  confounds  us.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  nai vet^  on  the 
part  of  the  first  evangelist  that  he  has  invoked  in  support  of  this 
miraculous  conception  the  passage  Isaiah  vii.  14  where  there  is 
no  question  of  a  "  virgin  "  (bethoula^  in  the  precise  sense  of  this 
word,  but  of  a  "  marriageable  young  woman  "  (Jtalemd),  The 
seventy  inadvertently  translated  halema  by  irop^cVo?,  and  hence 
arose  a  misunderstanding  which  has  lasted  for  long  ages. 

It  was  at  Bethlehem,  a  village  of  Judasa,  that  Jesus,  according 
to  this  same  gospel,  was  born,  without  anything  extraordinary  to 
mark  the  moment  of  his  birth.  Bethlehem  seems  to  have  been,  in 
the  view  of  the  evangelist,  the  regular  residence  of  Joseph  and 
Mary ;  at  least  he  does  not  tell  us  that  they  came  there  from  else- 
where, and  they  certainly  did  not  come  there  from  Nazareth,  a 
"  city  "  of  Galilee,  since  ii.  22,  23  tells  us  the  very  particular 
reason  which  led  Joseph  to  go  and  establish  himself  at  Nazareth^ 
with  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus. 

But,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Magi  arrived  from  the  East  (we 
do  not  know  whether  Arabia  or  Chaldea  is  meant),  who,  informed 
and  guided  by  a  star  which  they  had  seen  appear  in  their  country, 
undertook  a  journey  to  render  homage  to  the  new-bom  king  of  the 
Jews.  We  shall  need  to  return  to  this  well-known  episode.  The 
point  of  interest  at  this  moment  is  to  know  at  what  time  after  the 
birth  the  Magi  arrived  in  Judsea.  The  evangelist  does  not  fix  it, 
but  since  in  chapter  ii.  16  King  Herod,  who,  according  to  chapter 
ii.  7,  had  informed  himself  exactly  concerning  the  time  at  which 
the  Magi  had  seen  the  star  appear,  subsequently  ordei*s  a  massacre 
of  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  two  years  old  and  under,  we  are 
to  conclude  that,  in  the  view  of  the  narrator,  the  visit  of  the  Magi 
took  place  in  the  interval  of  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  — 
two  years  being  the  extreme  term  set  by  the  disquieted  tyrant. 
The  journey  of  the  Magi  had  been  long,  for  they  came  from  afar, 
and  this  circumstance  implies  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  not  left 
Bethlehem,  but  continued  to  reside  there,  and  that  the  infant 
Jesus  was  at  least  a  year  old  at  the  time  of  this  remarkable  visit. 
We  ask  in  vain  why  Herod,  if  animated  by  the  fear  which  was 
ascribed  to  him,  —  a  suspicious  and  entirely  unscrupulous  king, 
whose  police  was  thoroughly  organized,  —  did  not  have  the  Magi 
followed  by  trusty  agents.  Bethlehem  was  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
and  he  could  have  learned  at  once  which  was  the  infant  that  be 
wished  to  destroy. 

VOL.1.  —  HO.  4.  46 
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What  follows,  as  we  all  know,  is  that  the  Magi  received  ^^  in  a 
dream  "  the  order  not  to  return  to  Herod.  Joseph  "  in  a  dream  '' 
is  warned  of  the  murderous  designs  of  the  king,  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  with  the  mother  and  child.  There 
he  remained,  we  are  told  in  ii.  15,  ^^  until  the  death  of  Herod ;  '^ 
this  does  not  at  all  determine  the  length  of  his  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
hut  it  implies  that  he  did  not  leave  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  very 
soon  after  his  arrival.  Herod  had  put  into  execution  his  cruel 
design.  At  last  he  dies ;  Joseph,  still*  '^  in  a  dream,"  is  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  plans  to  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  But  the 
kingdom  of  Herod,  after  his  death,  has  been  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  Joseph,  fearing  the  evil  disposition  of  his  son  Archelaus, 
who  reigns  over  Judaea  proper,  and  warned  ^^  in  a  dream,"  prefers 
to  establish  himself  in  Galilee  where  the  brother  of  Archelaus, 
Herod  Antipas  reigns,  and  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
family  of  Jesus  comes  to  reside  at  Nazareth. 

Such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative  of  Matthew;  let  us 
turn  to  Luke's.  This  is  more  circumstantial  and  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character  from  the  narrative  of  the  first  gospel,  which  is  by 
lums  brilliant  and  sombre.  The  slaughter  of  the  hapless  children 
of  Bethlehem  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  oriental  splendor  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Magi.  The  sinister  figure  of  King  Herod  towers 
•over  all.  The  narrative  of  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  is  idyllic.  We 
meet  there  only  good  and  holy  persons.  After  an  introduction, 
•devoted  to  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  we  learn 
ithat  the  angel  Gabriel  in  person  comes  to  find  in  Nazareth  of 
^Galilee  a  young  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  a  de- 
scendant of  David  (i.  26,  27)  in  order  to  reveal  to  her  the  designs 
of  God.  The  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  her,  and 
it  is  she,  not  Joseph,  who  receives  the  command  to  call  by  the 
name  of  Jesus  the  son  who  shall  be  born  of  her.  Mary  submits 
vith  docility  to  the  divine  will,  and  goes  to  visit  in  the  country 
«of  Judaea  ^^  her  kinswoman  *'  Elizabeth,  of  whose  unexpected  preg- 
nancy the  angel  has  informed  her.  Elizabeth  is  the  kinswoman 
(oTTyeii?)  of  Mary,  and  according  to  i.  5,  she  is  one  of  the 
daughtei's  of  Aaron ;  hence  we  are  to  infer  that,  in  the  mind  of  the 
narrator,  Mary  is  such  also.  She  does  not  then  descend  from 
David,  like  her  betrothed  husband  Joseph. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  women  is  marked  by  the  leaping  of 
John  the  Baptist  in  the  womb,  at  the  approach  of  him  who  is  to 
be  his  superior  and  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  and  Elizabeth  sings  a 
canticle  inspired  by  these  circumstances ;  Mary  also  bursts  into 
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song.  In  the  narrative  of  Luke,  songs  are  as  frequent  as  dreams^ 
are  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew.  We  are  to  observe  here  also 
that  Nazareth  is  indicated  in  this  narrative  as  the  habitual  resi- 
dence of  Joseph  and  Mary,  in  contradiction  to  what  the  first  gospeV 
says,  according  to  which  Joseph  did  not  come  to  settle  at  Nazareth" 
until  several  years  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  for  reasons  which  we 
have  seen. 

How  then  can  Luke  declare,  like  the  first  gospel,  that  Jesus  was' 
bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judsea?  This  is  one  of  the  two  points  on' 
which  the  two  evangelists  are  in  accord.  There  is  needed,  fronr 
Luke's  point  of  view,  something  to  explain  why  Jesus  was  born  at 
'Bethlehem  of  Judaea.  The  reason  of  it  was  that  a  census  of  the 
whole  Roman  Empire  had  been  decreed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
and  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  was  to  be  inscribed  at  the  place 
where  his  family  had  originated.  Joseph  took  with  him  Mary, 
and  with  her  repaired  to  Bethlehem  (ii.  1-6).  Observe  that 
Mary  is  not  yet  married  to  Joseph;  she  is  still  only  ^^his  be- 
trothed "  (ii.  5) ;  this  is  one  more  point  in  contradiction  of  the 
first  gospel,  according  to  which  the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
took  place  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

Luke  knows  nothing  of  the  visit  of  the  Magi  or  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  which  the  new-bom  Messiah  was  the  object  on  the  part  of 
Herod.  Everything  here  is  calm  and  smiling ;  every  incident  itf 
peaceful  and  joyous.  Shepherds  keeping  their  flocks  by  night  in* 
the  fields  (a  feature  indicating  the  fine  season)  are  informed  by 
an  angel  of  the  great  event  which  has  just  taken  place  at  Bethle- 
hem, and  they  go  at  once  to  behold,  lying  in  his  cradle,  the  infant 
Messiah.  They  have  heard  the  host  of  heaven  singing  the  beauti- 
ful ^^  Gloria  in  Ezcelsis,"  and  they  relate  to  all  they  meet  the 
celestial  wonders  which  they  have  witnessed  (ii.  8-20).  Jesur 
is  circumcised  according  to  the  Law,  receiving  the  name  com- 
manded by  the  angel.  Then,  the  days  of  the  purification  of  Mary 
being  accomplished  (forty  days  according  to  Numbers  xviii.  and* 
Exodus  xiiL  12),^  Jesus  is  presented  in  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem by  his  parents,  who  discharge  the  offering  required  of  a 
poor  family  (Lev.  xii.  8).  Here  the  child  Jesus  is  the  object  of 
the  blessings  of  the  aged  Simeon,  who,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms; 
sings  the  ^^Dimittis  servum  tuum,  Domine,"  and  of  the  aged' 
Anna,  the  prophetess.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  expectations 

^  This  detail,  voir  Sfs^v  Suunlyop  /Mirp^i^i  is  abeo1ut#lj  contindiotory  of  the 
theory  of  the  partus  utero  dauso  imagined  by  Roman  Catholie  theologianB,  t» 
snpport  the  thesis  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary. 
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of  the  two  elders  bear  the  impress,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the 
oharacteristio  features  of  Jewish  Messianism.  Simeon  sees  in 
the  little  child  *'  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel "  whose  "  con- 
solation "  he  had  not  ceased  to  expect  (ii.  25  and  31,  32).  Anna 
praises  God  and  speaks  of  the  child  to  all  who  wait  for  "  the  de- 
liverance of  Jerusalem." 

We  are  surprised  by  a  feature  which  seems  singular  after  we 
have  read  of  the  miraculous  scenes  which  go  before.  At  the  out- 
set, Mary  seems  to  be  at  once  astonished  and  enraptured  (ii.  19) 
at  what  the  shepherds  relate  to  her,  and  she  ponders  in  her  heart 
all  she  hears,  as  if  she  needed  to  take  account  of  such  surprising 
events.  In  verse  thirty-three  the  prophetic  words  of  Simeon 
greatly  astonish  both  the  father  and  mother  of  the  child.  One 
would  say  that  the  third  gospel  has  mingled  two  different  sources, 
—  one  which  relates  the  miraculous  birth,  and  another  which, 
making  Jesus  the  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  proceeded  but  grad- 
ually to  the  revelation  of  his  Messianic  dignity.  This  suspicion  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  what  follows. 

Joseph  and  Mary  have  returned  to  Nazareth,  "  their  own  city  " 
(ii.  39),  having  discharged  all  that  was  prescribed  in  the  Law. 
The  child  grows  and  waxes  strong.  There  is  not  the  least  mention 
of  a  journey  to  Egypt  or  of  a  return  to  Palestine.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  Jesus  accompanies  his  parents  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Passover.  But,  as  they  are  returning  with  the  other  pil- 
grims, the  parents  discover  that  their  son  is  not  with  them.  They 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  three  days'  search  they  find  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors  of  the  law,  astonishing  all  that  are  there 
by  his  questions  and  answers.  When  his  mother  gently  reproves 
him  for  the  distress  of  mind  which  he  had  caused  them,  he  an- 
swers with  a  mingling  of  nai  vet^  and  hauteur,  that  they  should  not 
have  sought  him  elsewhere  than  "  in  the  things  of  his  father."  * 
Whereupon  the  evangelist  adds  that  Joseph  and  Mary  "  under- 
stood not  the  saying  which  be  spake  unto  them ! "  (ii.  60).  How 
is  this  possible  if  they  knew  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  a  mystery 
with  which  both  in  fact  were  so  well  acquainted  ? 

Luke  and  Matthew  preserve  the  same  complete  silence  as  to 
what  happened  to  Jesus  from  his  infancy  until  the  moment  of  his 
coming  to  John  the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan.  Luke  only  adds  that 
he  was  subject  to  his  parents,  and  that  Mary  carefully  kept  in  her 

^  *Er  roif  irov  irarp6s  fim  should  designate  the  Temple  and  its  annexes  ;  for  it 
is  a  qaestion  here  of  the  place  where  he  should  have  been  soaght,  and  not  of 
the  matters  with  which  he  was  to  occupy  himself. 
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heart  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had  heard,  and  that  ^' Jesus 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  men  ^ 
(ii.  52). 

We  have  not  at  all  exaggerated,  then,  in  saying  that  the  two 
narratives  of  the  first  and  the  third  gospel  spring  from  two  tradi- 
tions which  have  been  developed  on  parallel  lines  without  mutual 
agreement.  If  one  of  the  two  narrators  was  aware  of  the  other 
tradition,  this  would  have  seemed  to  him  a  formal  negation  of  the 
narrative  known  to  himself ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  an  intentional 
polemic  of  this  kind.  The  two  legendary  currents  have  diverged, 
each  following  its  own  course,  and  there  is  no  method  by  which  one 
can  make  them  flow  over  the  same  bed. 

For  example,  I  challenge  any  one  to  find  a  place  for  the  visit 
of  the  Magi  and  its  consequences,  as  we  read  of  it  in  Matthew,  in 
the  context  of  the  narrative  of  Luke.  The  Magi,  according  to 
Matthew,  found  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judsea,  before  their  departure  for  Egypt  The  visit  of  the 
Magi,  then,  if  it  is  to  be  included  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  must 
be  placed  in  the  forty  days  which  followed  the  birth,  since,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  Joseph  and  Mary  repaired  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end 
of  these  forty  days  and  then  returned  quietly  to  Galilee.  But  how 
can  they  come  to  Jerusalem  under  the  eyes  of  Herod,  who  wishes 
to  destroy  their  child,  ofiFer  the  required  sacrifice  without  disturb- 
ance, and  receive  the  public  benediction  of  Simeon  and  Anna, 
which  would  have  been  so  dangerous  under  the  circumstances? 
How,  too,  will  one  find  room  for  the  journey  into  Egypt  in  the 
narrative  of  Luke?  All  the  subtleties  of  the  harmonizers  have 
been  broken  by  these  stubborn  facts.  The  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  is  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first  gospel  and  the  third  were 
written,  there  were  two  divergent  and  irreconcilable  traditions  of 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus.  We  shall  better  comprehend  this 
state  of  things  if  we  take  up  in  succession  the  principal  episodes 
of  the  two  narratives  and  confront  them  with  each  other. 

III.  The  Genealogies.  —  Matthew  ^  and  Luke  have  set  down 
the  genealogy  of  Jesus  independently.  The  common  intention  of 
these  two  tables  is  to  show  that  Jesus  is  descended  from  King 
David,  although  Luke,  going  beyond  Abraham,  takes  pleasure  in 

1  We  say  Matthew  to  desigimie  the  first  gospel,  conformably  to  usage.  We 
recognize,  as  coming  from  the  apostle  Matthew,  only  the  great  Discourses  of 
Jesus  reported  in  this  gospel,  and  framed  in  a  historical  narrative  which  is 
generally  parallel  to  that  of  Mark.  The  final  redaction  of  our  first  gospel  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  the  third. 
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Attaching  this  sacred  line  to  Adam,  and  through  Adam  to  God 
(iii.  38).  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  universalist  tendency  of 
the  third  gospel.  In  the  controversies  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, the  essential  point  to  establish  was  that  Jesas  descended 
from  David.     It  was  one  of  the  proofs  of  his  Messiahship. 

A  more  significant  matter  is  that  the  two  evangelists  present 
genealogies  which  differ  from  each  other.  According  to  Matthew 
(i.  1  ff.),  Jesus  descends  from  David  through  the  royal  line  of 
£olomon,  composed  of  the  kings  of  Judah  down  to  the  Captivi^* 
Two  points  excite  the  reade/s  attention.  The  first  is  the  care 
which  the  compiler  takes  to  point  out  that  there  are  precisely 
fourteen  generations  from  Abraham  to  David,  as  many  from  David 
i;o  the  Captivity,  and  as  many  from  the  Captivity  to  Jesus  himself. 
It  is  true  that  this  symmetry  is  obtained  only  by  a  very  arbitrary 
process.  Four  kings  of  Judah  are  lacking  in  the  series.  Joram, 
who  is  called  the  father  of  Uzziah,  was  in  fact  the  father  of 
Ahaziah,  who  was  the  father  of  Joash,  he  of  Amaziah,  and  he, 
finally,  of  Uzziah  (i.  8).  In  verse  eleven  Josiah  is  called  the 
father  of  Jechoniah  and  his  brethren.  In  fact,  Josiah  was  the 
father  of  Jehoiachim,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  was  the  father 
of  Jehoiachin  or  Jechoniah.  Finally,  Jechoniah  is  counted  twice, 
before  and  after  the  Captivity.  In  the  series  which  follows  this 
event  the  Old  Testament  indicates  only  two  names,  Salathiel 
(or  Sealthiel)  and  Zerubbabel,  and  our  genealogy  makes  Zerub> 
babel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  while  in  1  Chronicles  iii.  19  Zerub- 
babel is  the  son  of  Pedaiah,  the  cousin  of  Sealthiel.  But  we  rec- 
ognize in  this  reckoning  the  pronounced  taste  of  the  Jews  of  the 
time  for  chronological  symmetry.  This  taste  united  with  the  apoc- 
alyptic point  of  view  from  which  men  took  pleasure  in  making 
prominent  the  symmetry  of  periods,  as  the  mysterious  index  of  the 
divine  direction  impressed  on  events  in  view  of  an  end  determined 
long  before  by  the  wisdom  of  God. 

The  second  thing  which  surprises  the  reader  is  that  in  this  gen« 
ealogy  composed  of  masculine  names  there  are,  nevertheless,  four 
names  of  women,  each  cited  as  the  mother  of  the  (lerson  following : 
Tamar  (v.  3),  Rahab  and  Ruth  (v.  5)  and  Bathsheba,  the  wife 
of  ,Uriah  (v.  6).  Why,  one  asks,  are  these  exceptions  made, 
especially  as  each  of  these  names  is  associated  with  accounts  which 
could  have  little  edification  for  a  Jew  of  the  strictest  sect?  Tamar 
became  a  mother  as  the  result  of  a  species  of  incest.  Bahab  was 
the  kedescha^  the  sacred  prostitute  of  Jericho.  Ruth  was  a  Moab- 
itess,  and  her  marriage  with  Boaz  did  not  consist  with  the  legal 
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prohibition  which  interdicted  Jews  from  marrying  strangers. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  explaining  the  importance  which  the 
compiler  attaches  to  these  feminine  names.  It  is  precisely  because 
they  shock  the  sentiments  of  the  puritanic  Jews  that  the  mention 
of  them  is  instructive.  In  the  rabbinical  schools  they  found  a 
way  to  rehabilitate,  by  certain  arguments,  the  memory  of  these 
women  who  made  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred  tradition ;  never- 
theless, appearances  remained  adverse.  In  the  same  way,  when 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  question,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  their  hostility  to  Christianity,  would 
attack  the  good  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  had  given  birth 
to  a  child  outside  of  marriage.  The  echo  of  these  calumnies  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  more  the  Christians  insisted 
upon  the  miraculous  conception  the  more  the  Jews,  who  did  not 
believe  in  it,  derided  Christian  credulity.  The  mention  of  the 
four  faulty  women  in  question  is  intended  to  remind  these  de- 
spisers  that  we  must  not  trust  to  superficial  appearances,  that  the 
ways  of  God  are  deeper  than  ours,  and  that  external  deviations 
may  conceal  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  supreme  importance  for  the 
realization  of  divine  plans.  The  first  evangelist  did  not  draw  up 
this  genealogy,  as  we  shall  see ;  he  found  it  ready  made,  but  to 
him  must  be  assigned  the  addition  of  the  four  feminine  names ; 
for  the  spirit  of  this  addition  is  in  close  connection  with  what  fol- 
lows (i.  18,  19),  where  we  see  Joseph,  the  betrothed  husband  of 
Mary,  perplexed  and  afflicted  by  the  apparent  facts  until  an 
angelic  revelation  acquaints  him  with  the  mysterious  aud  divine 
reality  under  this  paradoxical  appearance. 

It  is  solely  the  Christian  thesis  of  the  miraculous  conception 
which  created  the  difficulty.  Joseph  and  Mary  being  known  as 
the  father  and  mother  of  Jesus,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  miracle  of  the  birth,  to  declare  that  Mary  became  a 
mother  before  her  conjugal  union  with  Joseph.  Hence  the  turn 
which  the  tradition  of  this  birth  took. 

We  have  said  that  the  first  evangelist  did  not  draw  up  the  gen- 
ealogy with  which  he  begins.  Certainly  the  idea  could  not  have 
occurred  to  a  narrator  relating  the  formation  of  the  infant  Jesus 
by  a  direct,  supernatural  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  show  that  Jesus 
is  the  son  of  David  by  exhibiting  a  genealogy  which  issues  not  in 
Mary,  but  in  Joseph.  In  the  mind  of  those  who  have  drawn  up 
this  genealogy,  Jesus  is  evidently  the  son  of  Joseph ;  otherwise,  it 
signifies  nothing.  The  evangelist  was  perhaps  conscious  of  this 
antinomy  when  he  added  to  the  name  of  Joseph  (i.  16),  tov  Sivhpa 
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Moptas  ef  y\%  l^einrffin]  *Ii/<rovs  6  Acyofici'os  XpiaTo«,  the  name  of  Mary  be- 
ing the  fifth  feminine  name  cited.  But  in  spite  of  this  addition, 
which  perhaps  appeared  to  him  to  remove  the  difficulty  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  Jesus  according  to  this  genealogy  is  only  the 
**  Son  of  David  "  if  he  is  the  son  of  Joseph. 

In  the  Jewish  theories  concerning  the  expected  Messiah  those 
which  were  most  popular  certainly  declared  that  he  would  descend 
from  the  glorious  king  of  Israel,  although  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  domination  of  the  Maccabees  no  trace  was  discovered  of  any 
survivors  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Judah.  Yet  occasions 
were  not  wanting  when  the  existence  of  an  undoubted  descendant 
of  David  woidd  have  been  the  cause  either  of  insurrectionary 
movements,  or  of  measures  of  precaution  taken  by  the  government 
of  the  day.  The  title,  "  Son  of  David,"  none  the  less  remained 
one  of  the  honorable  and  popular  titles  of  the  future  Messiah,  very 
much  as  that  of  ^^  Csesar  "  became  the  appanage  of  all  the  Boman 
emperors  although,  after  Nero,  it  was  applied  to  sovereigns  who, 
personally,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  family  of  the  Julii. 
But  for  this  very  reason  in  the  controversies  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  the  friends  of  the  letter  attached  importance  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  really  a  descendant  of  David.  Hence  the  ef- 
forts made  on  the  Christian  side  to  reconstruct  to  this  effect  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  the  father  of  Jesus ;  and  this  task  was  ac- 
complished in  a  circle  which  was  still  unacquainted  with  the  idea 
of  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Luke  also  presents  a  genealogy  which  makes  David  one  of  the 
direct  ancestors  of  Jesus  (iii.  23-38),  but  it  departs  completely 
from  that  of  the  first  gospel,  in  that  it  gives,  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  Messiah,  not  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  but  another  son  of 
this  king,  much  more  obscure,  —  Nathan,  whose  name  appears  in 
2  Samuel  v.  14.  We  do  not  know  where  Luke  found  the  list  of 
the  descendants  of  Nathan.  Why  this  difference  from  Matthew? 
The  only  plausible  reason  is  that  the  Davidic  genealogy  of  Jesus 
was  studied  and  compiled  in  different  places,  according  to  different 
motives.  At  first  sight,  it  being  granted  that  Jesus  was  a  "  son 
of  David,"  it  seemed  natural  to  give  him  for  ancestors  the  kings 
who  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah.  But  it  may  have  occurred 
on  reflection  that  it  was  unbecoming  to  attribute  to  the  Messiah 
as  his  ancestors  kings  who  had  been  idolatrous  and  criminal,  and 
had  been  i-ebuked  by  the  Deity.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  the 
line  of  Nathan,  who  had  no  history,  and  all  appeared  orderly. 
But  it  thus  results  that  each  of  the  two  lists  stiikes  at  the  heart 
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of  the  other,  and  that  we  cannot  adopt  one  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Their  contradiction  brings  into  fall  light  the  fact  that 
men  did  not  believe  Jesas  to  be  the  son  of  David  and  therefore 
the  Messiah,  but  that  they  first  believed  him  to  be  the  Messiah 
and  therefore  the  son  of  David,  and  that  in  this  way  men  came  to 
elaborate  his  genealogy  without  having  the  elements  of  certainty 
for  it. 

This  difference  between  the  two  gospels  has  occupied  the  inter- 
preters of  the  New  Testament  for  a  long  time.  The  solutions  which 
have  been  proposed,  to  make  it  disappear,  are  each  more  inad- 
missible than  the  rest.  For  example,  it  has  been  claimed  that  one 
of  the  two  genealogies  was  that  of  Joseph  and  the  other  that  of 
Mary,  an  assertion  which  is  visibly  inexact.  Both  genealogies 
issue  inevitably  in  Joseph  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain.  Moreover, 
we  have  seen  that,  according  to  Luke,  Mary  was  rather  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron.  It  has  been  said  that  the  levirate,  commanded 
by  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  husband  dying  without  issue,  explains 
these  two  tables  where,  after  David,  almost  all  the  names  are  dif- 
ferent. We  have,  it  is  said,  in  one  genealogy  the  legal  fathers, 
and  in  the  other,  the  actual  fathers.  But  if  Solomon  married  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Nathan  (a  fact  of  which  we  are  entirely 
ignorant),  his  successor,  Rehoboam,  was  the  son  of  Naama,  the 
Ammonitess,  and  not  of  the  widow  of  Nathan  (1  Kings  xiv.  21, 
31).  Moreover,  how  can  we  seriously  discuss  such  a  hypothesis, 
which  would  demand  in  this  line  for  centuries  a  peri)etual  appli- 
cation of  the  law  of  the  levirate.  This  is  absurd  in  its  improba- 
bility. 

According  to  Matthew,  there  were  twenty-six  generations  from 
David  to  Jesus,  according  to  Luke,  forty-one ;  this  gives  an  aver- 
age of  forty-six  years  to  a  generation  in  one  case,  and  of  twenty- 
five  years  in  the  other.  The  nearest  ancestors  of  Joseph  are 
indicated  differently  in  the  two  tables.  Matthew  gives  this  suc- 
cession, £leaza#,  Matthan,  Jacob,  Joseph  ;  Luke,  the  succession, 
Levi,  Matthat,  Heli,  Joseph. 

A  thing  to  be  especially  remarked  is,  that,  according  to  an  in- 
cident related  by  the  three  synoptics,  Jesus  himself  combated  the 
teaching  of  the  rabbis  who  made  descent  from  David  one  of  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxii.  41  ff. ;  Mark  xii. 
35  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  41-44.) 

This,  however,  did  not  hinder  his  disciples,  when  once  the  con- 
viction of  his  Messiahship  had  been  rooted  in  their  minds,  from 
proclaiming  him  the  son  of  David  after  the  flesh.     This  opinion 
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is  very  old,  as  we  see  It  already  declared  by  Paul  (Bomans  L  3). 
Paul,  who  was  not  much  concerned  to  know  Christ  **  according 
to  the  flesh  "  (2  Cor.  v.  16),  seems  to  have  accepted  confidently 
this  assertion  of  the  Judseo-Christian  community.  When,  later, 
they  wished  to  compile  and  fix  the  Davidic  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
embarrassments  arose.  According  to  Julius  Africanus  (Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccl.  i.  7-12),  Herod  had  caused  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Jews  to  be  burned.  If  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store some  of  these  (Josephus,  Vita  1 ;  Cont  Apion.  1,  7),  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  families,  for  whom  an  authentic 
filiation  was  of  the  first  importance.  If  the  modest  family  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  had  possessed  a  regular  genealogy,  going 
back  to  King  David,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  would  certainly  have 
produced  it  when  they  joined  the  Christian  Church  and  it  would 
have  become  a  document  ne  varietur  of  the  primitive  tradition. 

Hegesippus,  a  Judaeo-Christian  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  cited  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  19,  20)  relates 
that  Domitian  arrested  the  "  descendants  of  David,"  the  grand- 
children of  Jude,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  They  had  been 
suspected  of  seditious  tendencies.  Questioned  by  him,  they  replied 
that  they  believed  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  descendants  of  David, 
but  that  the  kingdom  of  which  the  Christ  should  one  day  be  the 
head  was  to  be  of  a  celestial  and  angelic  nature.  Domitian,  see- 
ing that  they  were  poor  peasants  living  painfully  on  the  produce 
of  a  few  acres,  their  calloused  hands  attesting  their  humble  con- 
dition, sent  them  back  to  the  plow.  If  this  episode  is  authentic, 
and  nothing  proves  that  it  is  not  so,  it  supposes  that  in  the  time 
of  Domitian  pains  had  been  spent  on  genealog^o  research  respect- 
ing the  family  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  partisans  or  the  spies  of  the 
imperial  power  had  taken  offense^  The  nature  of  Domitian's 
suspicions  favors  the  view  that  it  was  the  royal  genealogy  in  Mat- 
thew which  was  preferred  in  the  home  of  these  last  representatives 
of  the  family  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  It  is  under ^])omitian,  then, 
(81-95),  toward  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  that  we  think  the  date  of  the  composition  of  our  three 
synoptics  must  be  placed.  They  reproduced  earlier  documents, 
among  which  figured  the  two  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
But  it  appears  to  us  demonstrated  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  purely  hypothetical,  and  consequently  have  no  historical  value. 
Jesus  has  other  titles  to  greatness  than  a  royal  descent. 

IV.  The  Bikth  at  Bethlehem.  —  The  same  kind  of  consider- 
ations are  suggested  by  the  fact,  declared  by  the  gospels  of  Mat- 
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thew  and  Luke,  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  the 
"  city  "  where  the  family  of  David  originated.  The  two  claims, 
"  Jesus  is  the  son  of  David  "  and  "  He  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,"  ai*e 
closely  connected.  Inhere  was  a  passage  in  the  prophet  Micah,  v.  1, 
which  was  interpreted  very  arbitrarily  (Matt.  ii.  6)  to  indicate 
the  city  from  which  the  Messiah  should  come.^  It  seemed  natural 
that  the  "  son  of  David  '*  who  was  to  reestablish  the  glory  of  Israel 
should  spring  from  the  same  place  as  his  illustrious  ancestor,  and 
this  opinion,  shared  by  Luke  and  Matthew,  was  early  adopted  in 
the  Christian  communities. 

Yet  we  are  to  observe  that  not  the  least  allusion  has  been  made 
to  this  birth  at  Bethlehem  in  all  the  rest  of  the  gospel  history. 
Neither  Mark  nor  John  shows  the  least  acquaintance  with  it. 
Doubtless,  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  fact  itself.  Children 
were  born  at  Bethlehem  as  elsewhere.  But  it  is  very  strange  that 
in  the  first  discussions  relative  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  no  one 
thinks  of  drawing  an  argument  from  this  circumstance  which, 
under  the  ideas  of  the  time  and  the  country,  would  have  had  great 
weight. 

The  first  gospel  (Matt.  ii.  1)  announces  the  fact  without  com- 
mentary. It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  legend  of  the  Magi 
peculiar  to  Matthew.  The  fact  is  supported  (ii.  6)  by  the  passage 
in  Micah  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  and  as,  according  to  Mat- 
thew, it  is  only  in  consequence  of  events  which  embraced  a  period 
of  three  years,  at  least,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Nazareth,  he  seeks  (ii.  23)  in  a  doubtful  connection  of 
the  epithet  "  Nazarean,"  or  '^  Nazorean,"  and  the  "  nazirate  "  or 
*'  nazir  "  (surculus^  cf.  Isaiah  xi.  1)  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
Jesus  was  always  called  the  Nazarene,  never  the  Bethlehemite. 

In  fact,  among  the  Christians  and  among  the  Jews,  Jesus  was 
never  caUed  anything  else  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  he 
comes  into  his  own  country  (ci?  nyv  varpLha  axnov,  Mark  vi.  1),  where 
he  is  not  well  received,  the  remarks  of  the  people  of  Nazareth 
leave  no  room  for  the  supposition  that  he  is  a  stranger  to  them 
by  birth. 

A  circumstance  but  little  remarked  is  that  Bethlehem  in  Judah 
was  not  the  only  city  bearing  this  name  in  ancient  Israel.  There 
was,  very  near  Nazareth,  another  such  place,  which  in  ancient  times 
made  part  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  is  mentioned  in  Joshua 

^  In  the  Hebrew  text  Micah  says  that  Bethlehem  is  <'  too  little "  to  be 
counted  among  the  'Hhoasands"  (snbdivisions)  of  Judah.  The  eyangelist 
boldly  tnmslates  it,  **  noyrise  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah.'' 
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zix.  15 ;  it  always  remained  insignificant  May  there  have  been 
some  connection  between  the  Nazarene  family  of  Joseph  and  this 
neighboring  place  ?  Did  it  perhaps  originate  there  ?  May  Mary, 
by  chance,  have  become  a  mother  in  this  Bethlehem,  though  liying 
usually  at  Nazareth  ?  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  of  these 
suppositions.  But  if  such  were  the  case,  we  could  better  compre- 
hend the  point  of  departure  of  the  tradition  which  makes  Jesus 
born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah.  However  little  the  name  of  Bethle- 
hem may  have  been  associated  with  his  birth  in  any  manner,  it 
was  beyond  a  doubt  that  people  would  think  of  the  city  of  David, 
and  not  of  the  other. 

Luke,  who  makes  it  plain  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  established 
at  Nazareth  before  Mary  gave  birth  to  Jesus  at  Bethlehem  of 
Judah,  finds  it  necessary  to  explain  this  change  of  place.  He 
believes  he  has  found  the  cause  in  the  imperial  census  of  Judaea 
ordained  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  Quirinius,  which  would  oblige 
Joseph  to  go  to  be  registered  in  the  city  of  his  ancestor  David. 
This  seems  at  first  sight  like  a  very  precise  date,  and  a  very  his- 
torical indication  of  an  event  which  marked  the  Jewish  annals  of 
this  period.  Unfortunately,  in  examining  the  matter  closely,  we 
perceive  that  this  attempt  to  make  the  census  of  Quirinius  coincide 
with  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  absolutely  unhistorical. 

In  the  first  place,  when  was  it  ever  known  that  in  a  great  em- 
pire, where,  for  a  long  time,  the  various  peoples  had  scattered  far 
and  wide  from  their  native  countries,  a  census  was  taken  which 
obliged  the  inhabitants  of  one  place  in  order  to  be  registered,  to 
go  to  the  locality,  often  very  remote,  in  which  their  families  origi* 
nated?  It  would  have  been  necessary  in  such  a  case  that  the 
Jews  established  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  even 
Italy  should  return  to  Judaea,  that  the  Roman  colonists  dispersed 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  Roman  world  should  make  the  voyage 
to  Italy,  and,  reciprocally,  that  the  numerous  strangers  who  had 
come  to  Rome  from  the  conquered  countries  should  go  back  to 
their  native  lands.  Can  any  one  imagine  the  imspeakable  pertur- 
bation which  the  decree  of  the  Emperor  Augustus  (Luke  ii.  1-3) 
would  have  caused  in  all  the  affairs  and  relations  of  men  ?  It 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  noted  events  of  his  reign.  Be- 
sides, a  little  reflection  will  convince  us  that  a  census  would  abso- 
lutely fail  of  its  end  if  the  enumerators  registered  the  people  else- 
where than  in  the  country  of  their  residence.  The  supposition 
from  which  the  narrative  of  the  third  gospel  sets  out  could  have 
been  imagined  only  by  people  who  had  but  a  very  vague  and 
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inexact  idea  of  the  manDer  in  wbich  the  imperial  administration 
proceeded  in  this  work.  It  was  not  for  snch  a  cause  that  Joseph 
and  his  betrothed  were  constrained  to  make  the  quite  long  journey 
from  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem  of  Jndah,  a  journey  which  the  situa- 
tion of  Mary,  approaching  the  time  of  her  confinement,  rendered 
particularly  difficult. 

The  fact  of  this  census  of  Qnirinius  is  itself  historic.  Joseph  us 
speaks  of  it  in  several  places.*  But  the  census  was  one  limited  to 
Judaea  and  Samaria.  The  Emperor  Augustus  ordered  a  census 
three  times,  but  not  for  all  the  provinces :  it  was  to  register  the 
whole  number  of  Roman  citizens  (cen^vs  poptdi).  That  which  he 
ordered  for  Judaea  had  a  particular  cause.  After  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great,  his  kingdom  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laus,  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  Arehelaus  the  Ethnareh  had 
received,  as  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria.  But  he  reigned  only 
ten  years.  Herod  his  father  having  died  four  years  before  our 
era,  he  ascended  his  throne,  which  was  contested  for  some  time, 
only  in  the  year  3  before  our  era ;  but  he  was  deposed  in  the  year 
6  A.  D.  and  his  kingdom,  or  ethnarchy,  was  reduced  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  a  Boman  province,  while  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  con- 
tinued to  reign  as  sovereign  socii  over  their  respective  domains. 
The  former  subjects  of  Arehelaus  were  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Syria,  with  a  Roman  procurator  for  governor,  under  the  supe- 
rior authority  of  the  legate  of  Syria.  It  was  at  this  time,  very 
naturally,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  take  account  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  resources,  and  the  taxable  wealth  of  the  annexed 
country,  ordered  the  governor  of  Syria,  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinius,  to 
proceed  to  a  census.  Now  this  institution  had  always  been,  even 
under  its  own  kings,  very  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Israel :  the 
opposition  which  the  census  decreed  by  King  David  excited  will 
be  remembered  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ;  1  Chron.  xxi.).  •  Much  more  would 
this  be  the  case  when  the  measure  was  prescribed  by  a  foreign 
power.  It  was  the  concrete  and  humiliating  sign  of  subjection. 
The  census  of  Quirinius  provoked  the  rising  of  Judas  the  Gaulo- 
nite,  or  Galilean,  of  which  Acts  v.  37  speaks.  Such  a  census 
ordered  by  the  imperial  power  could  not  have  taken  place  in 
Judaea  under  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  or  even  under  Arehe- 
laus. They  were  politically  dependent  on  Rome,  but  officially 
they  were  independent  princes,  allied  and  protected,  but  not  «ti&- 
jects  of  the  empire.  The  fact  of  the  census  after  the  deposition 
of  Arehelaus  and  the  annexation  of  Judaea  to  Syria  is,  then,  his- 
torical, and  it  is  very  well  explained  by  the  circumstances. 

1  Antiq,  xvii.  13,  6  ;  xviii.  1,  1 ;  2, 1 ;  xz.  5,  2  ;  BeU,  Jyd,  ii.  8, 1. 
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But  chronology  raises  invincible  obstacles  to  the  combination 
made  by  Luke.  The  census  of  Quirinius  took  place  in  the  year  6 
or  7  of  our  era,  —  ten  years,  at  least,  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great,  under  whom,  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  Jesus  was 
bom  (Matt.  ii.  1;  Luke  i.  6).  Every  kind  of  hypothesis  has 
been  imagined  to  explain  this  contradiction  of  history.  Commen- 
tators have  spoken  of  a  census  which  Quirinius  made  previous  to 
the  deposition  of  Archelaus ;  but  nothing  goes  to  show  that  there 
was  one.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the  census  ^^  was  the 
first"  (ii.  2),  and  it  is  not  explained  how  this  direct  governmental 
measure  was  possible  as  long  as  Judaea  preserved  the  form  of  na- 
tional independence. 

There  are,  then,  very  grave  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  cause 
assigned  by  Luke  to  explain  the  movement  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
in  leaving  Nazareth  and  repairing  to  Bethlehem  where  Mary 
brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  is  based  upon  a  very  false  concep- 
tion of  the  method  and  the  requirements  of  the  imperial  census, 
and  upon  a  recollection  still  more  inexact  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  census  of  Quirinius  took  place  in  Judaea.  Despite  his  efforts 
to  fix  the  chronology  of  his  history,  Luke  is  not  exempt  from  pal- 
pable chronological  errors.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  Acts  (v.  36,  37), 
he  makes  the  insurrection  of  Theudas  precede  that  of  Judas  the 
Galilean,  ^^  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment,"  while,  in  fact,  the  ris* 
ing  of  which  Theudas  was  the  head  is  well  known  to  have  been 
posterior  to  that  of  Judas. 

It  is  thus  more  than  probable  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Judah  was,  like  the  descent  from  David,  the  result,  and 
not  one  of  the  causes,  of  the  belief  in  his  Messiahship.  According 
to  all  appearances,  Nazareth  was  the  native  city,  the  irar/ws  of 
Jesus,  as,  indeed,  the  passage  Mark  vi.  1  declares. 

V.  The  MiBACUt.ou8  Conception.  —  This  subject  belongs  to 
the  dogmatic,  rather  than  to  the  historic  order.  The  belief  in 
it  marks  the  first  step  in  that  powerful  tendency  which  impelled 
Christianity  to  elevate  its  head  ever  higher  and  higher  above  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity.  The  Son  of  Man  thus  became 
something  else  than  the  son  of  a  man.  There  is,  so  far,  no  ques- 
tion of  preexistence.  The  being  miraculously  formed  in  the  womb 
of  a  virgin,  by  a  unique  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  not  been 
incarnated^  like  the  Son  coeternal  with  the  Father  in  the  Atlia- 
nasian  Trinity.  As  for  the  miracle  itself,  Paul  ignores  it  and  never 
says  anything  of  it,  for  the  very  reason  that  his  Christ,  *^the  Man 
from  Heaven  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  the  head  of  the  spiritual  human- 
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ity,  preexisted,  before  his  earthly  appearance  in  the  person  of 
Jesus.  In  the  Judaeo-Christian  communities,  where  this  entire 
legend  took  form,  the  miraculous  conception  was  the  mythical  ex- 
pression of  the  exalted  feeling  entertained  of  the  perfect  sanctity 
and  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea  was 
already  entertained,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  baptism  in  Jordan, 
the  Holy  Spirit  made  of  Jesus  a  chosen  vessel  and  that  he  became, 
from  that  time,  the  Messiah,  clothed  with  the  most  extensive  pow- 
ers and  possessing  spotless  sanctity.  The  same  need  of  pushing 
even  to  the  absolute  the  perfection  of  Jesus  led  to  the  reference  to 
his  earlier  life  of  the  entire  penetration  of  his  being  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  its  full  satisfaction  was  found  only  in  this  formula : 
He  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  womb  of  his  mother. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  controversies,  of  which  only  a  few 
scattered  traces  remain,  between  the  first  Christians  in  Palestine 
and  Syria  and  the  disciples  of  John  the  Itaptist  ^  were  not  un- 
affected by  this  current  of  ideas.  John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the 
Christians  had  no  intention  of  giving  an  inferior  place,  except  in 
comparison  with  Jesus  himself,  had  been  recognized  as  ^^  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  from  his  mother's  womb "  (Luke  i.  16). 
In  order  to  establish  the  superiority  of  Jesus,  it  remained  only  to 
regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  factor  and  generating  principle  of 
his  existence.  This  view  has  determined  many  of  the  particulars 
in  the  narratives  concerning  his  birth. 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  of  which  Origen  and  Jerome 
speak,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  the  father  but  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
a  change  which  was  facilitated  by  the  prevailing  use  of  rouach  in 
Hebrew  as  feminine  (Oiig.  in  Joh.  iv.  p.  63 ;  Jerome  in  Mich.  vii. 
6;  in  Ezek.  xvi.  13;  in  Isaiam  xl.  9).  This  manner  of  represent- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit  as  ^^the  mother"  of  Jesus  is  evidently  to  be 
referred  to  the  same  tendencies  which  led  to  the  reference  to  his 
origin  of  the  prerogatives  which  were  at  first  attributed  only  to 
his  maturity. 

VI.  The  Wise  Men  from  the  East.  —  This  episode,  related 
by  the  first  gospel  only,  is  one  of  those  which  in  every  time  have 
thoroughly  captivated  the  popular  imagination.  It  has  been  the 
point  of  departure  for  a  whole  series  of  legends  which  continued 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  finally  found  a  home  and 
definite  resting-place  under  the  grandiose  vaults  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne.  The  Magp  were  turned  into  kings,  according  to  some 
passages  which  were  applied  to  them.^     These  kings  became  the 

>  Cf.  Acts  xyiii.  25 ;  xix.  2,  3  ;  possibly,  John  i.  19-27  ;  iii.  25-31. 
*  Isainb  Ix.  3 ;  Ps.  Irriii.  31 ;  Rev.  zzi.  24. 
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sovereigns  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  then  known  (this  is  the 
reason  why  they  were  three  in  number,  and  one  was  black) ;  after 
having  migrated  from  Constantinople  to  Milan,  and  from  Milan 
to  Cologne,  they  concluded  by  receiving  in  baptism  the  German 
names  of  Melchior,  Gaspard,  and  Balthazar ;  having  reached  this 
point,  the  legend  fell  into  absurdity. 

When  one  returns  to  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  gospel  narra- 
tive, he  cannot  question  its  original  and  suggestive  beauty.  The 
idea  which  it  seeks  to  inculcate  is  that  the  most  eminent  represen- 
tatives of  heathen  knowledge  have  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  new- 
born Christ.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  Magi  come  from  the 
East ;  they  are  truly  genuine  wise  men,  who  have  come  from  their 
countries  where  such  have  always  flourished ;  they  are  not  those 
ready-made  Magi,  —  sorcerers  and  enchanters  —  who  at  that  time 
were  traveling  over  the  Graeco-Roman  world  in  every  direction, 
and  whose  impostures,  extravagances,  and  evil  habits  were  a  scan- 
dal to  all  good  people.  The  Magi  have  beheld  a  star  appearing  in 
the  East,  and  their  astrological  science  has  enabled  them  to  see  in 
it  the  sure  token  of  the  birth  of  the  "  King  of  the  Jews ;  "  (this 
feature  plainly  indicates  the  Judseo-Christian  origin  of  the  legend). 
Their  unexpected  arrival  at  Jerusalem  agitates  the  whole  city,  and 
particularly  King  Herod,  who  is  ever  in  fear  of  losing  the  throne 
which  he  has  usurped.  For  this  reason,  he  assembles  the  priests 
and  the  scribes,  in  order  to  learn  from  them  where  the  Christ 
should  be  bom.  They  answer  without  hesitation,  "  At  Bethlehem 
in  Judah,"  and  they  rest  their  assertion  upon  Micah  v.  1.  Herod, 
still  more  disturbed,  secretly  interrogates  the  Magi,  to  learn  when 
they  had  seen  the  star  appear,  and  sends  them  to  Bethlehem,  re- 
questing them  to  return,  in  order  that  he  also  may  hasten  to  pay 
homage  to  the  infant  King.  This  is  a  very  childish  ruse  for  a 
remarkably  astute  sovereign;  he  shows  himself  here  very  mala- 
droit. It  is  evident  that  the  star  had  announced  the  birth  of  the 
King  of  the  Jews  to  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  but  had  not 
indicated  the  place  where  they  might  find  him.  So  their  joy  is 
great  when  they  see  the  star  reappear ;  it  goes  before  them  and 
guides  them,  and  stops  only  above  the  place  where  the  marvelous 
child  reposes.  They  enter,  behold  him  in  the  arms  of  his  mother, 
Mary,  and  prostrate  themselves  before  him  in  oriental  fashion 
(irpoo-Kvn^c?).  They  open  their  treasures  and  offer  him  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  —  the  most  highly  prized  products  of  the 
East. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  if  one  puts  out  of  sight  the  impossibility  of 
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this  narrative,  it  possesses  great  charm.  This  star  which  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  world  to  reveal  to  the  princes  of  human  know- 
ledge the  birth  of  the  future  King  of  Humanity;  this  caravan 
which,  crossing  the  desert,  comes  to  fill  Jerusalem  with  astonish- 
ment; these  fears  of  the  cruel  tyrant,  Herod,  whose  monstrous 
crimes  could  not  prevail  against  the  designs  of  God ;  this  contrast 
between  rich  and  powerful  personages  and  the  humble  child  whose 
high  destiny  they  are  the  first  to  declare ;  —  all  this  forms  a  most 
highly  colored  and  attractive  pictui*e,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  has  always  been  a  delight  to  artists  and  poets. 

The  idea  that  the  first  homage  offered  to  the  infant  Jesus  was 
paid  by  foreigners  and  heathen  is  entirely  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  first  gospel,  and  the  special  kind  of  JudaBo-Christian 
imiversalism  which  characterizes  it.  It  is,  indeed,  an  error  to  be- 
lieve that  universalism  was,  in  the  beginning,  absolutely  Pauline* 
It  would  take  us  too  long  to  justify  this  assertion  here.  It  was 
one  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  Tiibingen  school,  otherwise  so 
meritorious,  that  it  saw  in  the  Judaeo-Christians  of  the  first  two 
centuries  narrow  and  bigoted  Judaizers  only.  It  is  true  that  Paul 
alone  had  the  glory  of  proclaiming  complete  and  logical  universal- 
ism by  founding  it  upon  a  theory  which  no  longer  leaves  room  for 
the  privileges  claimed  by  the  Jews.  But  the  principle  according 
to  which  all  men,  on  certain  conditions,  would  be  called  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  God  saw  the  light  at  the  outset  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Judseo-Christian  communities.  The  incident  of  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius  and  his  household  by  the  Apostle  Peter  (Acts  x.), 
and  the  decision  of  the  apostolic  conventua  at  Jerusalem  (Acts 
XV.)  enlighten  us  sufficiently  as  to  the  progress  of  the  ideas  which 
directed,  in  the  line  of  universalism  and  of  the  principles  laid  down 
by  Jesus  himself,  the  religious  practice  of  the  Judseo-Christians. 
What  remained,  as  the  debris  of  their  former  exclusiveness  in  re- 
gard to  the  heathen,  was  the  claim  that,  every  concession  being 
made  to  universalism,  there  remained  always  a  certain  prerogative, 
a  primacy  of  rank  and  advantage,  assured  to  the  converted  Jewish 
people.  They  had  the  right  to  be  evangelized  first  (cf.  Matt.  x. 
5,  6),  and  this  right  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  Paul  him- 
self (Romans  i.  16 :  ii.  9 :  cf .  Acts  xiii.  46).  This  people  was  to 
have  the  first  rank  in  the  New  Jerusalem.  This  aristocratic  senti- 
ment of  religious  and  social  primacy  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
remained,  to  the  end,  the  distinctive  feature  of  Judseo-Christianity. 
Its  concessions  to  the  heathen  in  regard  to  the  observation  of  the 
Law  set  out  from  the  same  idea.     One  could  not  demand  of  them, 
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without  danger  of  absolutely  closing  before  them  the  doors  of  the 
kingdom,  the  observance  of  the  whole  Law.  Let  ns  then  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  required  observances.  But  this  minimum  is 
indispensable ;  the  principle  of  the  Law  remains  untouched,  and, 
naturally,  the  sons  of  Abraham  who  observe  it  in  its  entirety  will 
be  the  first  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Such  is  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  first  evangelist.  The 
Magi  personify  the  adhesion  of  the  Pagan  world  to  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  the  Saviour  who  has  just  been  bom.  They  prostrate  them- 
iielves  before  the  King  of  the  Jews;  they  recognize  implicitly  the 
sovereignty  of  this  King  over  the  whole  world,  but  this  King  is, 
and  remains,  above  all,  the  King  of  the  Jews,  and  his  people, 
.consequently,  will  reig^  under  him  but  with  him.  The  converted 
lieathen  will  esteem  themselves  happy  to  take  the  second  place, 
instead  of  being,  like  the  unconverted,  objects  of  the  wrath  to 
•come.  Moreover,  the  episode  of  the  Magi  is  closely  related  to  the 
^characteristic  feature  of  this  gospel.  Its  redactor,  certainly  a  Jew 
by  birth,  seeks  throughout  to  show  that  if  the  Jewish  people,  as  a 
whole,  has  rejected  the  Messiah  whom  God  sent  to  it,  the  fault  is 
tchiefiy  with  the  political  and  religious  authorities,  —  the  kings,  the 
princes,  the  scribes,  and  the  dominant  sects  of  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  Left  to  itself,  the  poor  people  would  certainly  have  pro- 
claimed its  celestial  king.  But  the  governing  class  have  done  all 
ithe  evil.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  first  days  of  his  life  on  earth. 
The  heathen  come  from  afar  to  offer  him  homage,  while  the  reign- 
ing king  prepares  an  ambush  to  take  his  life,  and  the  religious 
.authorities,  the  priests  and  the  scribes,  although  informed,  like  all 
Jerusalem,  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ,  remain  indifferent  and  un- 
.moved ;  they  leave  the  Magi  to  repair  unattended  to  Bethlehem, 
and  thus  show,  from  the  outset,  their  distrust,  if  not  their  anti- 
,pathy,  for  him  who  brings  salvation. 

The  legend,  then,  is  formed  upon  this  primitive  nucleus.  The 
«elect  Heathen  have  been  more  quick  to  recognize  the  Messiahsbip 
^f  Jesus  than  his  blinded  compatriots.  They  have  come  from 
4tfar  to  pay  homage  to  him  whom  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  were 
already  threatening  with  murderous  plans.  The  argument  im- 
plied in  this  entirely  oriental  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East  looked,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Jews  who  obsti- 
nately refused  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Some  notable  con- 
versions of  learned  and  eloquent  heathen  like  ApoUos,  and  others 
of  whom  we  are  ignorant,  may  have  suggested  the  first  idea  to  the 
imagination  of  the  pious  narrators. 
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Of  those  who  raay  reproach  us  for  reckoning  as  a  legend  an 
event  held  to  be  very  real  for  so  many  centuries,  we  ask  how  they 
can  consider  as  historic  facts  the  details  of  such  a  narrative.  Do 
they,  then,  believe  in  astrology  ?  Do  they  believe  that  there  is  a 
science  which  allows  us  to  read  in  the  stars  the  announcement  of 
earthly  events  ?  Do  they  figure  to  themselves  travelers  who  rec- 
ognize in  a  city  the  house  which  they  seek  by  this  circumstance 
that  a  star  which  went  before  them,  has  stopped  above  it?  Do 
they  find  the  conduct  of  Herod  comprehensible,  and  do  they  sup- 
pose that  the  old  skeptic  did  not  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the  report 
which  came  to  his  ears  ?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  revealing  dream 
of  the  Magi  to  shock  their  modern  temper? 

Grave  minds,  indeed,  have  sought  to  find  positive  confirmation 
of  this  legend,  so  poetical  when  taken  as  a  legend  and  so  impossi- 
ble when  taken  as  history.  Men  have  wished  to  find  in  the  an- 
nals of  astronomy  the  star,  the  appearance  of  which  determined  the 
Magi  to  repair  to  Judaea,  which  reappeared  when  they  approached 
fiethlehem,  and  which  became  stationary  when  they  had  arrived 
there.  As  well,  indeed,  might  one  seek  the  fragments  of  the 
ladder  which  the  patriarch  saw  in  his  dream !  Kepler,  for  ex- 
ample, pointed  out  a  conjunction  of  Mars,  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
which  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  7  or  6  before 
our  era.  But  a  conjunction  is  not  a  star,  and  it  does  not  move  in 
order  to  guide  travelers.  In  our  days,  Wieseler  has  disinterred 
from  the  Chinese  monuments  the  mention  of  a  star  of  exceptional 
brilliancy  which  is  said  to  have  shone  in  the  heavens  in  the  year  4 
before  our  era.  But  what  does  this  prove?  We  must  always 
distrust  many  of  these  astronomical  calculations,  very  exact  in 
themselves  perhaps,  but  setting  out  from  vague  and  indemonstrable 
premises  found  in  documents  without  scientific  value.  Even  if  we 
grant  the  alleged  facts,  how  could  the  astrologists  of  the  East  con- 
clude from  this  phenomenon  that  a  King  of  the  Jews  had  just  been 
born? 

The  idea  of  the  poetic  symbol  of  the  star  of  the  Magi  was  prob- 
ably suggested  to  the  authors,  or  the  author,  of  the  legend  by  the 
passage  in  Numbers  xxiv.  17  concerning  a  "  star  to  come  out  of 
Jacob.*'  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  apocalyptic  teaching  of  the 
same  kind  was  given  in  one  or  more  of  the  Rabbinical  schools 
where  they  sought  to  define  the  signs  which  should  announce  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
head  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under  Hadrian  was  anxious  to  call  him- 
self Barcochha^  ^^  the  son  of  the  star."     It  is  beyond  question  that 
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analogous  legends  circulated  in  the  Jewish  schools ;  only  they 
were  applied  to  Abraham.^  Nimrod  had  read  in  the  stars  that  a 
nian  was  to  be  born  who  should  destroy  his  empire  and  his  false 
religion.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  caused  all  the  little  children 
to  be  massacred.  But,  forewarned  in  time,  the  mother  of  Abra- 
ham escaped,  and  brought  forth  her  son  in  a  cave. 

It  is  probably  this  legend,  or  one  analogous,  which  furnished  the 
essential  framework,  mutatis  mutandis^  of  our  narrative.  In  fact 
the  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem  commanded  by  Herod 
is  the  counterpart  of  that  which  Nimrod  is  said  to  have  ordered. 
Herod  had  been  sufficiently  guilty  of  political  crimes  and  was 
obnoxious  enough  to  the  Jews  for  them  to  believe  him  capable  of 
anything.  One  monstrosity,  more  or  less,  could  make  no  great 
difference  in  the  memory  he  left.  But  it  remains  very  surprising 
that  the  historian  Josephus,  who  had  little  love  for  Herod  and 
relates  all  his  cruel  acts,  says  not  one  word  concerning  this  atro- 
cious deed.  It  is  not  less  strange  that  we  find  in  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament  no  trace  of  it  whatever,  and  that  Luke,  in 
particular,  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of  it.  Some  have  wished 
to  find  confirmation  of  it  in  a  saying  which  Macrobius,  an  author 
of  the  fourth  century,  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  Augustus ; 
having  read  of  this  massacre,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^^  It  is 
better  to  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  son."  ^  This  humorous  re- 
mark is  visibly  complicated  with  a  play  on  Greek  words.  But  if 
the  saying  of  Augustus  is  authentic,  Macrobius  has  confused  the 
event  at  Bethlehem,  for  a  long  time  hallowed  by  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and  the  execution  of  the  son  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  victim  of 
the  suspicions  of  his  father,  which  Josephns  relates  (Ant.  xvii.  7). 
It  is  solely  to  this  family  drama  that  the  remark  of  Augustus  is  to 
be  referred.  Moreover,  one  may  find  here  a  significant  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  passages  of  the  Prophets  were  turned  aside 
from  their  historic  sense  in  order  to  find  in  them  a  confii-mation  of 
real  or  supposed  events  in  the  gospel  history.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  xxxi.  15,  where  the  venerable  figure  of  the  aged  Bachel 
is  introduced,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, refers  to  the  departure  of  the  Jews  who  have  gone  into 
captivity  ;  in  no  respect  does  it  concern  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  journey  into  Egypt,  which  is  completely 

^  Cf.  Michel  Nicolas,  Etudes  sur  les  EvangiUs  Apocryphes,  p.  55. 

'  Sat  u,  4,  11.  Quum  nudiyisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  Herodea  rex 
Judseonim  intra  biennium  jussit  interftci,  filium  quoque  ejus  occisum  sit, 
^  melius  est,"  ait,  "  Herodis  porcum  (Iv)  esse  qoam  filium  (i^y).'* 
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ignored  by  Luke  and  of  which  no  trace  has  anywhere  been  found. 
Where  did  the  evangelist  get  this  ?  We  do  not  know.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  made  a  part  in  the  beginning  of  the  legend 
of  the  Magi.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  story  of  Nimrod  and  Abra- 
ham served  as  a  suggestive  model  for  the  inventors  of  the  journey 
of  the  Magi,  the  latter  were  held,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  come 
from  Chaldea,  although  the  offerings  which  they  bring  would  rather 
point  to  Arabia.  It  consorted  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  legend 
that  the  two  countries  which  had  held  the  highest  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  relations  of  Israel  with  the  heathen  world,  Chaldea 
and  Egypt,  should  likewise  be  originally  related  to  the  new-bom 
Christ  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  Christian  community 
was  very  early  formed  at  Alexandria.  With  the  intellectual  ten- 
dency of  mind  which  we  must  suppose  in  the  inventors  of  legends, 
this  fact,  which  we  should  thus  express :  "  Christianity  was  very 
early  carried  into  Egypt,"  might  well  be  translated  in  this  form, 
"  The  Christ,  in  his  earliest  years,  was  carried  into  Egypt."*  The 
quotation  from  Hosea  ii.  1,  refers  historically  to  the  Exodus,  and 
not  to  the  very  improbable  event  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
first  evangelist. 

VII.  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  —  The  episode  of  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem  in  the  third  gospel  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  visit  of  the  Magi  in  the  first,  and  it  indicates  perfectly  the 
entirely  different  spirit  which  has  presided  over  the  whole  composi- 
tion. The  tradition  recorded  by  Luke  is  not  less  Judaeo-Christian 
than  that  of  Matthew,  but  it  is  entirely  Ebionite.  I  mean  by  this 
that  it  represents  exactly  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  those  Ehionines 
or  "  poor  ones  "  whom  we  distinguish  from  the  militant  Ebionites ; 
these  were  the  irreconcilable  adversaries  of  Paulinism  and  con- 
stituted a  very  notable  and  very  respectable  portion  of  primitive 
Christianity.  The  former  were  representatives  of  a  type  of  Jew- 
ish poverty,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  was  detachment 
from  the  world  and  contempt  for  earthly  riches  and  grandeur. 
They  were  simple-minded,  gentle,  pacific  men,  who  concentrated 
all  their  hopes  of  the  future  on  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was  to 
come,  and  placed  their  confidence  in  its  coming  in  the  will  of  God 
alone,  who  should  found  it  when  and  as  He  pleased.  There  was 
united  with  their  mysticism  a  distrust  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
world,  whether  the  secular  princes,  or  the  masters  of  Jewish  science, 
the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes.  Poverty  such  as  it  is  in  the  East 
—  not  absolute  pauperism,  but  the  reduction  to  strict  necessity  of 
material  needs,  which  a  little  honest  labor  serves  to  satisfy  —  was, 
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in  their  eyes,  a  sign  of  election,  and  the  condition  of  salvation,  as 
it  were.  From  this  to  the  idea  that  wealth  in  itself  is  an  evil,  a 
sin,  or  a  fatal  source  of  daily  transgression  was  but  a  slight  re- 
move, and  several  passages  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  —  above  all,  if 
one  compares  them  with  the  parallel  narratives  in  the  other  synop- 
tics, clearly  set  before  us  this  somewhat  narrow  point  of  view.  In 
consequence  there  was  among  them  a  natural  inclination  also  to 
asceticism.  The  systematic  reduction  of  life  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  desires  most  necessary  to  its  simple  preservation  leads  easily 
to  the  idea  that  the  more  one  reduces  it,  the  nearer  one  is  ap- 
proaching the  ideal.  Anna,  the  prophetess,  had  passed  her  long 
widowhood  in  fasting  and  prayer  (Luke  ii.  37).  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  desert  led  a  rigorously  ascetic  life,  and  Essenism  had 
made  asceticism  the  rule  of  the  perfect  life. 

While  the  first  gospel  brings  about  the  cradle  of  Jesus  the  king, 
the  pontiffs,  and  the  princes  of  science  from  foreign  lands,  the  third 
shows  us  only  humble  and  simple  people.  The  higher  classes  of 
society  are  completely  absent.  Luke's  narrative  of  the  birth  and 
infancy  seems  to  be  dominated  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  de- 
sire to  justify  the  word  of  Jesus :  ^^  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  " 
(Luke  X.  21 ;  cf.  Matt.  xi.  25).  It  is  poor  shepherds  who  are 
honored  by  the  angelic  vision  which  informs  them  of  the  birth  of 
a  Saviour  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger. 
This  mark  of  extreme  simplicity  will  be  the  sign  by  which  they 
shall  recognize  him.  The  great  ones  of  earth  are  ignorant  of  this 
event  which  is  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  but  the  host  of 
blessed  spirits  celebrates  it  in  a  song  of  joy  which  fills  the  heavens. 
When  Joseph  and  Mary  come  to  present  their  child  at  Jerusalem, 
no  one  pays  attention  to  it  except  Simeon  and  Anna,  the  humble 
representatives  of  those  who  piously  await  ^^  the  consolation  of 
Israel."  They  are  not  scribes  or  savants,  but  they  have  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  and  they  predict  the  glorious  destiny  of  the  child 
in  whom  they  discern  the  traits  of  the  future  Saviour. 

Have  we  any  more  reason  for  admitting  the  historic  reality  of 
these  peaceful  scenes  than  we  had  for  admitting  that  of  the  dra- 
matic events  related  by  the  first  gospel?  Evidently,  they  excite 
far  less  objection.  Yet  we  shall  remark  that  they  are  attached  to 
premises  the  legendary  character  of  which  we  believe  we  have 
demonstrated,  —  the  birth  at  Bethlehem  in  Judah  and  its  coinci- 
dence with  the  census  of  Quirinius.  Moreover,  we  recall  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  continuous  contradiction  with  the  narrative  of 
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Matthew.  This  proves  that,  in  default  of  positive  information 
concerning  the  birth  and  earliest  years  of  Jesus,  poetic  imagination 
delighted  to  fill  up  the  gap,  and  was  inspired  to  do  this  by  very 
different  tendencies.  If  the  narrative  of  Matthew  is  historic,  that 
of  Luke  cannot  be  so.  If  the  narrative  of  Luke  is  composed  of  au- 
thentic and  exact  reminiscences,  why  was  it  not  the  constant  theme 
of  primitive  tradition,  and  bow  was  it  possible  that  in  another 
Christian  circle  they  should  have  imagined  what  the  first  evangelist 
relates  without  taking  the  least  account  of  Luke^s  story  ? 

Finally,  let  us  observe  that  the  Ebionite  Christians  whose  spirit, 
pacific  and  enamoured  of  social  humility,  has  so  marked  with  its 
impress  the  narrative  of  the  birth  and  the  events  immediately  fol- 
lowing in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  none  the  less  maintained  the  aristo- 
cratic pretensions  of  Judaism.  It  is  the  entire  Jewish  people 
which  is  to  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  the  Christ  (Luke  ii.  10,  11). 
The  author  of  the  narrative  takes  particular  care  to  show  us  that 
all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Law  were  scrupulously  fulfilled  by  his 
parents  (ii.  21,  22-24,  27,  39).  He  seems  to  believe  that  all 
Jewish  children  were  to  be  presented  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem  which  is  expected  by  all  those 
to  whom  the  prophetess  Anna  speaks  of  the  child  (ii.  38).  If  he 
is  to  be  the  light  of  the  nations  he  is  also  to  be  ^^  the  glory  of  tlie 
people  of  Israel." 

VIII.  Date  of  the  Bikth  of  Jesus. — Thus  far  we  have  said 
nothing  of  a  matter  which  has  not  ceased  to  occupy  historians  of 
the  Church,  and  which  is  not  yet  settled  to  general  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  our  era,  fixed  according  to  the 
somewhat  arbitrary  computation  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  sixth 
century,  sets  out  with  the  actual  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  More 
precise  researches  have  shown  that  Dionysius  was  mistaken  in  his 
calculation,  by  three  to  four  years ;  but  the  attempt  to  substitute  a 
chronology  free  from  all  objection  has  not  yet  succeeded. 

The  principal  difficulty  is  that  Matthew  and  Luke  make  Jesus 
to  have  been  born  under  Herod  the  Great,  and  that,  according  to 
Luke,  when  John  the  Baptist  began  to  preach  in  the  desert  of  the 
Jordan  and  Jesus,  on  the  eve  of  beginning  his  own  preaching, 
came  to  be  baptized  by  him,  it  was  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  (Luke  iii.  1),  Pontius  Pilate  being  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  Jesus  being  "about  thirty  years  of  age"  (iii.  23). 

Now  Herod  the  Great  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  750  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  four  years  before  our  era,  which  begins  in 
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the  year  of  Rome  763.  The  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
coincides  with  the  year  29-80  of  our  era  (781-782  of  Rome). 
This  would  make  Jesus  thirty-four  years  of  age,  at  least,  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  the  Jordan  to  be  baptized  by  John.  We  say 
thirty-four  years  cU  leasts  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  long 
John  the  Baptist  preached  before  Jesus  came  to  joiu  the  multitude 
of  those  baptized  by  him.  According  to  the  first  gospel,  as  the 
events  which  succeeded  the  bii'th  of  Jesus  suppose  a  lapse  of  time 
at  least  three  to  four  years  in  length  before  the  death  of  Herod,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  add  these  to  the  thirty-four  years,  and  this 
would  render  decidedly  misleading  the  statement  of  Luke,  ^^  about 
thirty  years  of  age."  We  have  seen  what  confusion  was  brought 
into  this  reckoning  by  the  statement  of  Luke,  accoixling  to  which 
the  birth  of  Jesus  coincided  with  the  census  of  Quirinius,  which 
could  only  have  taken  place  in  the  year  6-7  of  our  era. 

It  seems  to  me  idle  to  plunge  into  combinations,  each  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  other,  in  order  to  fix  a  date  which  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  conjecture,  since  the  data  upon  which  one  might  rest  are 
contradictory.  The  laborious  attempts  made  by  distinguished 
scholars  involuntarily  recall  the  skill  with  which  political  orators 
manipulate  the  figures  of  a  budget.  The  only  indication  which 
seems  positive  is  that  which  fixes  at  "  about  thirty  years "  the 
age  of  Jesus  at  the  time  when  he  came  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
desert ;  this  would  be  the  twenty-ninth  or  thirtieth  year  of  our  era. 
This  is  a  kind  of  reminiscence  the  relative  exactness  of  which 
might  well  have  been  maintained  in  the  midst  of  the  fluctuations 
of  tradition  in  the  first  century.  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  procura- 
torship  extended  from  the  year  26  to  the  year  36  of  our  era,  was 
probably  then  the  governor  of  Judaea,  and  Herod  Antipas  the 
tetrarch  of  Galilee.  All  this  harmonizes,  and  Dionysius  Exiguus, 
even  while  mistaken  in  his  reckoning,  may  have  come  very  near 
the  truth. 

But  Jesus,  then,  could  not  have  been  born  under  Herod  the 
Great,  who  died  about  four  years  before  our  era.  Let  us  allow 
that  John  the  Baptist  had  been  preaching  for  a  year  when  Jesus 
came  to  him ;  it  would  then  be  the  sixteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  the 
year  782-783  of  Rome,  the  year  31-82  of  our  era,  and  Jesus  would 
have  been  born  in  the  year  752  of  Rome,  one  or  two  years  before 
the  era  of  Dionysius,  and  two  to  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Herod  the  Great. 

Jesus,  born  in  Galilee,  would  then  have  been  a  subject  of  Herod 
Antipas,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  this  part  of  Palestine.     Thus 
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we  could  explain  why,  in  the  legends  which  surround  the  cradle  of 
Christ,  it  was  believed  that  Herod  the  Great  was  intended.  It  is 
we  who,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  habitually 
call  this  second  Herod  "Antipas."  He  reigned,  in  fact,  under 
the  dynastic  name  of  ^^  Herod,*'  and  the  New  Testament  invariably 
calls  him  ^^  Herod."  ^  But  it  was  as  with  Bethlehem.  Men 
thought  only  of  the  city  of  David  bearing  this  name.  In  the  same 
way,  Jesus  having  been  bom  in  the  reign  of  a  Herod,  men  thought 
only  of  Herod  the  Great,  whose  sombre  renown  filled  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  for  a  long  time  after  his  death. 

IX.  The  Child  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  the  Doctors.  —  In 
Luke  ii.  41-52  we  find  the  only  reminiscence  of  the  childhood, 
or  rather  the  youth,  of  Jesus.  Although  only  twelve  years  are  at- 
tributed to  him,  the  precocity  of  southern-oriental  races  causes  a 
child  twelve  years  of  age  to  present,  with  them,  a  physical  develop- 
ment comparable  to  that  of  a  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  with  us. 
The  narrative  appears  to  proceed  from  the  same  source  which  pre- 
viously related  the  presentation  in  the  temple  and  the  pious  utter- 
ances of  Simeon  and  Anna.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  parents 
of  Jesus  repaired  each  year  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over; this  fact  proves  their  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  law.  Verse 
fifty,  which  testifies  to  the  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  hearing  the  response  of  their  son,  only  accentu- 
ates their  astonishment  in  verse  thirty-three,  which,  in  its  turn, 
brings  into  higher  relief  the  sentiment  attributed  to  the  maternal 
heart  of  Mary  in  verse  nineteen.  We  are  thus  led  more  than  ever 
to  believe  that  Luke  has  used  two  sources,  one  of  which  related 
the  incidents  of  the  miraculous  conception,  while  the  other,  which 
said  nothing  of  this,  marked  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  superior 
and  divine  character  of  the  predestined  child. 

In  itself,  this  episode  of  the  encounter  of  Jesus,  still  very  young, 
and  the  doctors  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  in  one  of  the  halls  at- 
tached to  the  Temple,  does  not  excite  the  same  objections  as  the 
preceding  narratives,  and  it  might  well  have  had  a  basis  of  historic 
reality.  Nothing  is  more  admissible  than  the  marvelous  precocity 
of  which  Jesus  might  have  given  proof  from  the  very  earliest  time, 
in  matters  of  religion ;  even  in  his  young  soul  he  might  have  al- 
ready conceived,  or  rather  felt,  God  as  his  "  father."  It  is  the 
fundamental  notion  of  God  in  all  his  later  teaching.  No  more  is 
it  contrary  to  probability  that,  in  his  youthful  candor,  he  should 

1  Luke  iii.  1, 19  ;  ix.  7  ;  xiii.  31  ;  xxiii.  7,  8  ;  Acts  iv.  27  ;  Mark  vi.  20  ;  viii. 
15  ;  Matt.  xiv.  1,  etc. 
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liave  been  powerfully  attracted  by  these  assemblies  of  grave  men 
where  teaching  and  discussion  continuously  referred  to  religious 
questions.  Jesus  was  not  a  savant  in  the  rabbinical  and  Talmudic 
sense,  but  in  his  lively  controversies  with  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Scribes  and  their  scholastic,  we  observe  very  exact  acquaintance 
with  their  style  of  mind  and  with  several  of  their  favorite  doc- 
trines. He  had,  then,  in  all  probability,  attended  more  or  less  often 
on  their  lessons.  The  mention,  in  verse  forty-six,  of  the  questions 
which  he  did  not  fear  to  address,  despite  his  extreme  youth,  to 
renowned  teachers,  is  in  accord  with  the  usa^e  of  the  i*abbinical 
schools,  and  thei*e  is  certainly  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  he 
should  have  more  than  once  astonished  those  present  by  the  origi- 
nality and  the  justness  of  his  i-emarks.  He  could  not  yet  compre- 
hend all  the  artificiality,  factitiousness  and  emptiness  of  the  science 
of  the  Scribes.  May  there  not  be  found  in  the  violent  reproaches 
which  he  afterward  addressed  to  them  the  tokens  of  a  painful  un- 
deception,  of  a  disendhantment,  which  increased  with  age  and  re- 
flection ? 

It  may  be  indeed  that  this  superiority  which  impressed  even  the 
doctors  of  Jerusalem  is  also  legendary.  But  there  is  infinitely 
more  psychological  probability  in  favor  of  the  substance,  at  least, 
of  this  incident,  than  in  the  case  of  the  miraculous  events  which 
we  have  discussed.  The  child  Jesus  was  already  so  attracted  by 
religious  subjects  that  he  forgot  all,  his  parents  even  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  daily  life,  in  abandoning  himself,  without  reserve,  to 
his  great  desire.  He  astonished  serious  men  by  the  spontaneity 
and  freshness  of  his  reflections  and  he  was  himself  astonished  that 
all  should  not  be  absorbed,  like  him,  by  the  predominant  interest 
of  religious  questions.  His  parents  and  probably  his  compatriots 
at  Nazareth  understood  nothing  of  this,  and  reproached  him  for 
isolating  himself  from  vulgar  cares  and  interests.  This  must  have 
led  the  youth  to  turn  back  upon  himself,  to  preserve  habitual 
silence  before  those  who  did  not  understand  him  and  to  indemnify 
himself  by  the  wealth  of  his  thought  in  habits  of  solitary  prayer, 
either  in  some  corner  of  the  modest  house  of  his  father  or  in  the 
solitude  of  the  mountain  (cf.  Matt.  vi.  6 ;  Mark  vi.  46).  Thus  we 
might  very  well  explain  the  narrative  of  Luke  and  the  unfavorable 
reception  which  Jesus  received  when  he  came  to  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  city  where  he  had  grown  up  (Mark  vi.  6  ff.). 

X.  Conclusion.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding criticism  are,  in  very  large  part,  negative.  The  canonical 
narratives  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  the  Christ  are  legendary 
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and  without  historic  value,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which 
has  just  occupied  us  and  of  which  we  shall  do  well  to  accept  the 
substance,  rather  than  the  form.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  de- 
scended from  David ;  at  least  nothing  goes  to  prove  this.  He  was 
not  bom  at  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  and  he  was  not,  from  his  cradle, 
the  object  of  murderous  persecution  by  King  Herod.  He  was  not 
born  at  the  time  when  this  King  was  still  reigning  at  Jerusalem. 
His  brief  sojourn  in  Egypt  forms  a  part,  with  the  visit  of  the 
Magi,  of  a  legend  dictated  by  the  desire  to  invest  his  entrance 
into  life  with  Uie  colors  of  universalism  as  JudflBO-Christianity  con- 
ceived it.  It  is  Ebionism,  on  the  other  hand,  which  inspired  the 
other  legend,  less  brilliant,  less  dramatic,  but  more  sweet  and  im- 
pressive, and  at  times  charmingly  poetical,  which  the  gospel  of 
Luke  has  preserved.  The  two  legends  are  irreconcilable  with 
each  other. 

The  historic  result  that  remains  for  us  is  that  Jesus  was  born 
at  Nazareth  itself,  or  in  the  very  near  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem 
of  the  north.  Herod  Antipas  had  been  reigning  for  two  or  three 
years  over  Galilee.  Jesus  was  the  oldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
His  parents  were  very  far  from  foreseeing  the  glorious  and  tragical 
destiny  of  their  son.  His  childhood  was  passed  under  the  humble 
conditions  of  his  father's  home,  but  those  who  were  capable  of  im- 
derstanding  them  already  admired  the  wonderful  utterances  of  this 
young  Nazarene  who  spoke  in  the  most  natural  manner  of  God  as 
his  ^*  father,"  and  who  subordinated  everything  else  to  the  happi- 
ness of  communion  with  the  Universal  Spirit. 

Albert  R^ville. 

Collide  j>e  Francr,  Paris. 
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THE  MONISTIC  THEORY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

In  the  progress  of  thought  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  is 
no  department  where  advance  has  been  more  rapid  and  more 
radical  than  in  psychology.  In  the  subtle  and  suggestive  treatises 
of  Wundt,  Ribot,  Hoflfding,  Sully,  and  James,  a  new  world  has 
been  opened  to  the  student.  Not  only  have  fresh  questions  of 
revolutionary  import  been  brought  forward  for  discussion,  but 
equally  novel  methods  of  dealing  with  them  have  been  put  in  prac- 
tice. Physiology,  anatomy,  anthropology,  hypnotism,  compara- 
tive religion,  and  the  most  delicate  measurements  of  the  sensory 
and  cognitive  processes,  all  have  lent  their  aid  toward  solving 
the  problems  which  the  psychologist  has  found  confronting  him. 

Foremost  in  interest  among  these  problems  is  that  of  the  nature 
of  the  soul  and  its  fundamental  relation  to  the  body.  Of  the 
many  enigmas  that  perplex  humanity,  there  is  none  more  ancient, 
more  profound,  more  fascinating,  or  coming  more  closely  home  to 
mankind.  It  is  not  a  question  of  speculative  interest  merely  ;  it 
has  important  practical  bearings.  For  whatever  answer  we  give  to 
this  psychologic  problem,  it  will  color  and  determine  our  aesthetic, 
political,  moral,  and  religious  convictions. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  course  psychology  has  followed,  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  appears  no  less  obscure  and  no 
less  debatable  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  The  controversy  is 
now  carried  on,  however,  with  much  more  caution,  and  the  line  of 
battle  has  shifted  to  positions  quite  new.  On  the  one  hand, 
among  the  advocates  of  a  permanent  spiritual  reality  as  the 
ground  of  consciousness,  we  find  no  such  positive  assurance  and 
dogmatic  condemnation  of  their  opponents  as  was  formerly  cur- 
rent. They  freely  grant  to  the  organism  and  cerebral  processes 
and  conditions  very  great  influence.  The  ingenious  and  multi* 
f arious  experiments  of  Fechner,  Hitzig,  Wundt,  Ferrier,  Meynert, 
Miinsterberg,  and  a  throng  of  less  celebrated  colaborers,  have 
shown,  beyond  dispute,  how  wonderfully  and  minutely  mind  and 
body  are  correlated.  Every  day  it  is  more  widely  admitted  that 
the  "  psychological  asceticism,"  as  Professor  Sully  well  calls  it, 
which  would  disown  the  body  altogether  and  elaborate  its  the- 
ory of  mind-action  from  pure  introspection  is  hopelessly  sterile 
and  belated ;  and  that  the  intelligent  psychologist  must  constantly 
employ  physiological  experimentation  and  research,  supplementing 
the  knowledge  of  the  mind,  that  he  can  gain  ab  intra^  by  the  most 
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careful  study  of  the  determining  and  modifying  conditions  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  even  of  the  whole  corporeal  frame. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  psychologists  of  distinction,  the  old- 
time  materialism  has  become  almost  extinct.  Such  a  dictum  as 
Karl  Vogt's,  in  his  "  Physiological  Letters,"  that  "  as  the  kidneys 
secrete  urine,  so,  in  the  same  way,  does  the  brain  generate 
thoughts,  movements  and  feelings,"  would  to-day  be  unanimously 
repudiated  as  a  monstrous  crudity.  Comte  reduced  psycihology 
to  a  department  of  physiology ;  but  to-day  the  foremost  expositors 
of  mental  phenomena  claim  for  this  domain  characteristic  func- 
tions and  qualities  not  to  be  confounded  with  any  lower  realm  or 
merged  in  it.  If  we  turn,  for  example,  to  the  very  latest  text- 
book of  psychology  that  the  press  has  given  to  us.  Professor 
James  Sully's  "  Human  Mind,"  we  find  this  very  positive  state- 
ment :  "  The  modem  scientific  psychologist  follows  the  tradition 
of  philosophic  spiritualism  so  far  as  to  insist  on  the  radical  dis- 
parity of  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  A  sensation  is  some- 
thing intrinsically  dissimilar  to  any  form  of  physical  movement, 
such  as  presumably  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system.  Conse- 
quently psychical  processes  cannot  be  included  in,  and  studied  as,  a 
part  of  the  functional  activities  of  the  bodily  organism.  However 
closely  connected  with  these  last,  they  form  a  group  of  phenomena 
of  a  quite  special  kind."  In  taking  this  position  Professor  Sully 
does  not  stand  alone,  but  on  the  same  platform  with  the  chief 
modern  authorities,  Wundt,  Lewes,  Bain,  Hoffding  and  Ladd. 

This  certainly  indicates  a  decided  ebbing  of  the  materialistic 
tide.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  agent  to  which  it  is  due  is  the 
very  power  commonly  reckoned  the  chief  foe  of  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy—  Modem  Science,  with  its  precise  measurements  and  its 
inexorable  laws.  When  the  laws  of  the  correlation  and  transfor- 
mation of  the  various  modes  of  force  were  first  discovered,  the 
materialists  were  jubilant.  Feeling  and  conceiving  would  soon 
be  shown  to  be  physical  forces,  with  the  same  conclusiveness  as 
heat  and  light  and  electricity.  If  thought  appeared  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  other  forces  of  nature,  it  was  because  it  had  been 
transformed  from  the  physical  to  the  psychical  phase.  It  was 
really,  Moleschott  hastened  to  assert,  ^'  a  mere  mode  of  motion." 

When  this  great  discovery,  however,  was  brought  to  precise  sci- 
entific tests,  unexpected  difficulties  were  met  with.  If  mental  phe- 
nomena are  physical  foi*ces  transformed,  they  must  be  subject  to 
the  established  laws  of  the  conversion  and  correlation  of  energy.  It 
was  soon  found  that  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  serious  dispropor- 
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tions  existed  and  a  commoii  measure  was  lacking.  Indeed,  unless 
they  were  willing  to  have  the  laws  of  inertia  and  mechanical  caus- 
ation upset,  it  was  better  for  the  materialists  not  to  consider  the 
mental  phenomena  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  physical  events. 

The  transformation  theory  soon  gave  way,  therefore,  to  the  view 
that  physical  and  mental  phenomena  move  together,  side  by  side, 
but  that  neither  passes  over  into  the  other,  or  has  any  causal  con- 
nection with  it. 

This  is  the  position  which  cautious  students  of  psychology 
occupy  to-day.  Nevertheless,  to  many  it  appears  unsatisfactory. 
The  thinker  tending  toward  materialism  objects  that  it  leaves  an 
impassable  gulf  between  matter  and  mind.  If  there  can  be  no 
transition  from  the  physical  di*cuit  to  the  conscious  circuit,  uor 
from  the  conscious  to  the  physical,  and  the  two  have  no  common 
bond,  the  theory  is  as  dualistic  as  that  of  Descartes.  If  the  two 
sets  of  phenomena  unfold  in  exact  correspondence  and  move  on- 
ward simultaneously,  what  accounts  for  this  concord  ?  Both  the 
pai*allelism  and  the  proportion,  it  is  argued,  point  to  some  inner 
connection,  some  fundamental  identity.  It  would  be  amazing  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  existed ;  and  we  should  have  to  resort  for 
explanation  of  the  coincidence  to  some  preestablished  harmony 
ordained  by  the  creative  power  from  which  both  proceeded. 

Again,  if  consciousness  be  but  a  parallel  circuit,  a  passive  at- 
tendant on  the  series  of  nervous  processes  which,  beginning  in  a 
sensory  impression  on  a  terminal  nerve,  pass  up  through  the  cere- 
brum and  out  again  in  the  appropriate  motor  action,  the  highest 
and  most  characteristic  trait  of  humanity  becomes  a  superfluous 
thing,  —  a  by-product,  as  Professor  Tyndall  has  called  it.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  highest  evolution  of  human  nature  is  a  mere  use- 
less appendage  seems  to  conflict  4i>*cctly  with  the  Darwinian  doc- 
trine that  it  is  mainly  by  their  utility  to  the  creature  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  the  chief  powers  and  faculties  of  ani- 
mal and  human  life  have  been  developed. 

A  more  rational  theory,  more  in  harmony  with  philosophic  in- 
sight, seemed  desirable.  It  has  been  found,  it  is  claimed,  in  the 
monistic  theory  of  the  soul.  According  to  this  view,  the  nervous 
and  the  mental  circuits  are  not  independent  series,  but  dual  forms 
of  one  and  the  same  event  A  mental  process,  George  Henry 
Lewes  declares,  "  is  only  another  aspect  of  a  physical  process." 
There  is  no  more  difference  between  a  nerve  vibration  and  the 
accompanying  sensation,  Lewes  maintains,  than  between  the  con- 
cavity and  the  convexity  of  one  and  the  same  arc. 
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The  honor  of  having  first  propounded  this  theory,  which  would 
reconcile  in  a  very  plausible  and  subtle  way  the  controversies  of 
materialism  and  spiritualism,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Spinoza. 
Anticipating  the  victorious  march  of  the  mechanical  conception 
of  nature,  he  essayed  to  put  mental  activity  in  a  position  where  it 
could  safely  allow  to  the  physical  series  all  that  uninterrupted 
causal  connection  which  he  foresaw  that  it  would  insist  upon  for 
itself ;  thus  the  objective  and  the  subjective  could  each  retain  its 
own  dignity,  neither  being  engulfed  by  the  other. 

For  many  years  Spinoza's  solution  of  the  ancient  controversy 
failed  to  receive  adequate  appreciation.  In  Kant,  Schelling,  Hegel 
and  Beneke  we  find  more  or  less  definite  hints  of  it.  But  Fech- 
ner  must  be  mentioned  as  the  one  who  first  based  a  theory  of  the 
relation  between  the  mental  and  the  material  on  this  conception 
of  their  fundamental  identity.  In  pointing  out  the  amicable  rela- 
tions that  should  exist  between  physiology  and  psychology  he 
used,  in  1860,  the  very  comparison  of  the  concave  and  the  convex 
side  that  one  and  the  same  curve  may  show  to  two  observers,  by 
which  Lewes,  seventeen  years  later^  illustrated  his  monistic  view  of 
the  soul.  Since  then,  this  conception  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front. 
Among  the  thinkers  of  prominence  who  have  more  or  less  definitely 
adopted  it,  the  names  of  Bain,  Lewes,  Wundt,  Taine,  Dr.  Morton 
Prince,  and  Professor  W.  K.  CliflFord  may  be  enumerated ;  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Professor  Hoffding  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  in- 
cline to  the  same  point  of  view.  Professor  Clifford  regarded  it  as 
'*  not  merely  a  speculation  but  a  result  to  which  all  the  greatest 
minds  that  have  studied  this  question  in  the  right  way  have 
gradually  been  approximating  for  a  long  time." 

Dr.  Paul  Carus  is  an  equally  enthusiastic  advocate  of  monism. 
His  recent  book,  '^  The  Soul  of  Man,"  takes  this  Monistic  Posi- 
tivism as  its  philosophic  basis,  and  the  volume  gives  the  clearest 
and  fullest  exposition  of  it  yet  made.  As  an  introduction  to  a 
critical  estimation  of  the  theory,  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail 
ourselves  of  Dr.  Cams'  frank  and  forcible  account,  as  an  authori- 
tative statement  of  the  theory. 

Dr.  Carus  starts  with  a  consideration  of  feeling  and  motion. 
They  are  radically  different,  and  never  transformable  one  into  the 
other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  feelings  cannot  exist  by  them- 
selves. They  are  states  that  accompany  motions.  Every  natural 
process  is  animated  with  the  elementary  germs  of  psychic  life. 
There  is  not  merely  a  *^  parallelism  of  feeling  and  motion,"  but 
something  more, — an  identity.     Feeling  and  ihotion  are  abstrac 
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tions  of  thought.  The  reality  from  which  they  are  abstracted  is 
one  inseparable  whole,  which  from  the  subjective  side  appears 
as  feeling,  from  the  objective  as  motion.  Their  douUeness  is 
due  to  our  two  different  modes  of  apprehension ;  but  in  fact 
there  is  but  one  and  the  same  reality.  Every  atom  has  there- 
fore its  sentient  side  or  element  of  feeling.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  combined  and  organized  with  a  group  of  its 
fellows  into  a  fitting  structure  that  these  dim  elements  of  feeling 
are  combined  into  full  feeling,  and  these  simple  feelings  concen- 
trated into  what  deserves  the  name  of  mind.  Feelings  grow 
into  mind  by  being  interpreted,  by  becoming  representative. 
By  repetition,  and  the  possession  of  memory  (one  of  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  feeling  substance)  they  become  signL 
ficant  of  the  presence  of  certain  objective  facts.  By  a  natural 
law  the  subjective  sensation  is  projected  into  the  outside  world 
and  consciousneiis  is  more  and  more  attached  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  sensation  alone.  The  growth  of  mind  is,  therefore,  spon- 
taneous, a  necessary  outcome  of  a  combination  of  feelings.  From 
these  perceptions  ideas  develop,  and  finally  the  sense  of  self. 
The  subject  does  not  produce  the  states  of  consciousness,  but  the 
reverse.  Consciousness  is  a  growth  out  of  and  upon  feelings  — 
the  sum  of  many  feelings  in  a  state  of  connection  and  unification. 

If  it  be  asked  why  coal  and  stone  and  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
air  are  not  sentient  beings  in  the  same  sense  as  animals,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  lack  of  the  requisite  organization  to 
preserve  forms.  The  preservation  of  form  in  feeling  substance 
explains  memory,  the  universal  property  of  organized  substance 
which  renders  possible  a  comparison  of  present  with  past  experi- 
ences and  creates  mental  life.  The  definition  of  soul  is  therefore 
^^  the  form  of  an  organism."  Consciousness  is  no  motor  power. 
It  is  not  the  cause  of  either  muscular  activity  or  will ;  it  is  an  in- 
dicator of  a  certain  condition  of  nerve  activity,  accompanying  the 
nervous  change  as  a  shadow  accompanies  a  moving  body,  or  the 
ticking  of  a  clock  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  The  ego  is  not  a 
constant  and  immutable  centre,  it  shifts  about  and  brings  into 
play  now  this,  now  that  concept  or  wish.  The  subject,  or  self,  is 
not  a  mysterious  agent  distinct  from  the  different  ideas,  but  it  is 
the  very  idea  itself.  Man's  mind  is  a  society  of  ideas  of  which 
now  one  and  now  another  constitutes  his  ego.  We  go  too  far  when 
we  say  "  I  think."  We  should  rather  say,  as  Lichtenberg  pro- 
poses, "  it  thinks,"  just  as  we  say  "  it  lightens,"  or  "  it  rains." 

Such  are  the  essential  features  of  the  monistic  theory.     There 
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is  certainly  great  attraction  and  suggestiveness  in  it.  The  student 
who  comes  across  it  for  the  first  time  is  apt  to  be  captivated  by  it. 
It  explains,  as  no  other  theory  does,  the  constant  connection  and 
correspondence  of  mind  and  body ;  they  are  not  exceptional  but 
universal  in  their  copartnership.  It  removes  the  barrier  between 
the  objective  and  the  subjective  world,  showing  their  contrariety 
to  be  only  apparent.  Neither  is  absorbed  by  the  other,  but  reality 
is  granted  to  both  series.  By  extending  feeling,  at  least  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  to  all  matter,  the  theory  gives  a  unity  and  harmony 
to  the  universe  which  no  other,  theory  furnishes.  It  supplies  also 
a  rational  source  for  the  origin  of  consciousness,  the  production 
of  which,  as  usually  presented,  is  an  impenetrable  mystery,  if  not 
a  magical  efiPect.  The  development  of  consciousness  becomes  not 
an  incongruous  production  of  the  sentient  out  of  the  utterly  dis- 
parate non-sentient,  but  a  natural  evolution  out  of  the  simple 
and  germinal  into  the  complex  and  mature  forms  of  the  psychical 
order.  Physical  investigation  in  its  recent  studies  of  the  micro- 
organisms finds  in  the  smallest  animated  specks  all  the  essential 
attributes  of  mental  life,  choice,  purpose,  memory,  discrimination, 
associated  action,  adaptation  to  varying  circumstances.  Scientific 
theory  favors  the  extension  of  the  rudiments  of  sensation  to  every 
molecule  of  matter. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  monistic  theory  has  spread 
with  great  celerity  and  been  received  with  high  favor  by  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers  of  to-day.  It  meets  exactly  that  desire  for  com- 
plete unity  and  simplification  which  is  the  master  impulse  of 
modern  thought  When,  however,  we  examine  this  much-praised 
solution  with  care,  we  shall  find  that  its  explanations  are  more 
verbal  than  real,  and  that  it  only  brings  us  into  deeper  difficulties 
and  confronts  us  with  darker  mysteries  than  ever. 

Pure  matter,  the  monists  see,  can  never  explain  the  origin  of 
thought  and  feeling.  So  they  remodel  the  idea  of  matter,  and 
add  to  it,  as  original  and  universal  qualities,  the  elements  of  sen- 
tiency  and  a  subjective  side.  They  fancy  that  by  the  supposition 
of  this  hybrid  substance  we  can  account  both  for  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  a  man's  body  on  the  scales  and  the  loftiest  metaphysi- 
cal reflections  of  which  he  is  capable.  By  an  act  of  philosophical 
violence,  attributes  in  utter  contrast  are  forced  together  and  called 
correlative  sides  of  one  thing.  The  great  enigma  of  the  ages  is 
supposed  to  be  thus  solved.  While  the  bewilderment  of  the  mind 
due  to  this  audacious  tour  de  force  lasts,  the  ruse  may  succeed ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  dry  light  of  reflection  falls  upon  these  incom- 
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mensurable  and  disparate  properties,  the  glue  of  theory  will  no 
longer  hold  them  togeibher  and  they  fall  apart  again. 

The  monists  reject  the  older  philosophic  dualism,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  nnexteuded,  imponderable  and  intang- 
ible mind  to  dwell  and  work  together  wiiJi  extended,  ponderable 
and  tangible  matter.  In  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  they  put 
these  same  two  things  side  by  side  in  every  molecule  of  water, 
air,  flesh  and  nerve.  As  independent  existences  they  are  too  in- 
congruous to  interact  or  cooperate.  But  when  called  ^^  sides,"  or 
**•  aspects,"  they  can  live  and  work  in  the  greatest  intimacy  and 
harmony.  The  knot  of  difficulty  that'  the  problem  of  the  soul 
presents  is  the  coexistence  in  the  thinking  man  of  sentience  and 
materiality.  The  monistic  theory  simply  takes  the  two  attributes 
whose  coexistence  in  the  whole  body  is  so  difficult  to  understand, 
and  roundly  asserts  that  they  coexist  in  every  fibre,  bone,  molecule 
and  cell,  and  then  calmly  assumes  that  the  enigma  is  made  dear. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  difficulty, 
but  only  a  restatement  of  it  in>  other  terms.  Whatever  real  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  the  copartnership  and  interaction  of  the  psychical 
and  the  physical  series  is  not  lessened,  but  rather  increased,  when 
the  body  is  presented  as  a  whole  colony  of  double-sided  units,  in 
•each  of  which  the  same  inconsistent  attributes  coexist  and  cooper- 
ate. It  may  be  a  hard  task  for  the  mind  to  imagine  two  such  dis- 
tinct agents  as  matter  and  mind  cooperating,  mutually  impressing 
one  another,  or  independently  moving  upon  parallel  lines  simul- 
taneously. But  it  is  certainly  quite  as  hard  to  conceive  a  motion 
as  identical  with  a  feeling,  or  a  thought  as  simply  the  other  side  of 
a  chemical  change. 

Now  if  the  nervous  change  and  the  mental  change  be  but  differ- 
ent aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  then  the  correlation  of  the 
two  should  be  most  exact ;  the  two  processes  should  move  forward, 
step  by  step,  and  the  laws  exhibited  by  the  two  series  should  be 
substantially  the  same.  Fechner,  Lewes,  and  Cams  assure  us 
that  they  are  but  the  concave  and  the  convex  aspects  of  one 
and  the  same  curve.  Then,  as  the  laws  and  formula  of  change 
of  the  two  sides  are  substantially  the  same,  so  should  the  laws 
of  the  physical  and  the  psychical  world  be  substantially  the  same. 
Such  is  the  demand  of  the  theory,  and  Mr.  Romanes  accordingly 
lays  down  the  postulate,  which  Dr.  Cams  quotes  with  approba- 
tion, that  '^  there  is  a  constant  ratio  between  the  amount  of  agita- 
tion produced  in  a  sensory  nerve  and  the  intensity  of  the  cor- 
responding sensation." 
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But,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  treating  the  transformation 
theory,  experience  finds  that  there  are  between  the  incident  force 
and  the  corresponding  sensation  numerous  discrepancies.  The 
increase  of  the  stimulus,  its  repetition,  or  the  contrasting  of  diverse 
stimuli  occasions  a  notable  disproportion  between  the  two.  Ex- 
perience does  not  show  that  the  laws  of  consciousness  and  the  laws 
of  matter  are  either  the  same  or  possess  the  similarity  to  be  ex- 
pected in  two  things  which  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.  The  laws  of  the  objective  side  relate  to  form,  exten- 
sion, motion  in  space  and  quantity  of  substance.  The  laws  of 
what  is  called  the  subjective  side  of  the  same  processes  relate  to 
none  of  these  things,  but  to  unextended  qualities ;  intensity  or 
weakness ;  clearness  or  obscurity ;  slowness  or  quickness ;  logical 
coherence  or  incoherence,  and  the  various  proportions  in  them  of 
the  feeling,  knowing  and  willing  elements.  In  the  material  world, 
changes  occur  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  according  to  laws 
of  quantitative  preponderance  of  energy.  In  the  mental  world, 
we  have  instead  of  this,  laws  of  selection  and  discrimination  ac- 
cording to  pleasure  and  pain,  conformity  to  ideals,  adherence  to 
purpose,  intelligent  choice  and  rational  harmony ;  the  direction 
of  preponderant  physical  pressure  is  overruled  by  intelligent  reso- 
lution, and  made  to  fall  in  and  follow  in  the  train  of  previously 
adopted  and  prescient  plans. 

In  the  material  world  a  motion  or  energy,  once  started,  pro- 
ceeds on  to  infinity  in  uninterrupted  sequence,  the  law  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  everywhere  holding  true.  The  mental  world, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  fragmentary  circuit,  accompanying  it  only 
part  way,  continually  rising  afresh  out  of  unconsciousness  and 
returning  into  unconsciousness.  Material  energies  pass  one  into 
the  other,  preserving  in  the  new  form  the  energy  which  ceases  in 
the  old.  But  mental  existence,  as  Hoffding  points  out,  has,  for 
its  fundamental  form,  memory  and  synthesis ;  and  synthesis  (that 
combination  of  elements  into  unity  which  lies  at  the  threshold  of 
consciousness)  presupposes  individuality.  The  material  world, 
however,  as  Hoffding  says,  '^  shows  us  no  real  individualities. 
These  are  first  known  at  the  psychological  standpoint,  from  which 
inner  centres  of  memory,  action  and  endurance  are  discovered." 

Especially  noticeable  is  the  inapplicability  to  thought  and  sensa- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  fundamental  and  general  of  all  physical 
laws.  Two  similar  and  equal  forces,  acting  on  the  same  line, 
double  the  energy  of  motion ;  two  different  forces  acting  upon 
one  point,  or  two  different  motions  incident  upon  one  body,  have, 
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as  a  resultant,  a  mean  intermediate  between  the  two.  As  far  as 
these  motions  are  contrasted  they  tend  to  neutralize  one  another. 
If  the  monistic  theory  be  true,  feelings  and  thoughts  ought  to  be 
found  obeying  the  same  laws.  The  monists  assume  that  they  do. 
They  tell  us  how  elements  of  feeling  or  faint  psychic  shocks  add 
themselves  together  to  produce  sensation ;  how  sensations  blend 
and  mix  and  are  concentrated  at  length  into  consciousness ;  and 
how  the  various  kinds  of  consciousness  are  produced  by  the  com- 
pounding of  the  primordial  elements  of  feeling  with  themselves, 
and  the  recompounding  of  the  compounds  with  one  another  in 
higher  and  higher  complexities  and  concentrations  (Spencer's 
Principles  of  Psychology,  §  60). 

When,  however,  we  seek  to  verify  this  supposed  blending  and 
addition  of  the  elements  of  feeling  into  higher  compoimds,  we  do 
not  find  the  facts  desired.  The  so-called  elements  of  feeling  are 
unobservable  by  either  introspection  or  outward  observation.  They 
are  pure  suppositions.  The  physiological  facts  supposed  to  prove 
them  are  reduced,  on  carefid  examination,  to  simply  this :  that 
small  or  obscure  nerve  vibrations  or  impressions  on  the  organs  of 
sense,  so  weak  or  brief  that  they  fail,  as  a  distinct  impression,  to 
reach  consciousness,  may  blend  and  thus  give  rise  to  sensations 
which  no  one  of  the  nerve  vibrations  alone  would  produce.  The 
integration  is  one,  not  of  feelings  or  elements  of  feelings,  but  of 
the  nerve  vibrations,  outside  of,  and  anterior  to,  the  crossing  of 
the  threshold  of  consciousness.  Sensations  that  are  once  felt  as 
distinct  remain  distinct,  and  when  recalled  they  reappear  as  dis- 
tinct, without  any  blending  into  a  sum  or  a  mean  resultant.  The 
sensations  of  a  bass  and  a  tenor  sound  do  not  melt  into  an  inter- 
mediate note,  but  rather  emphasize  and  intensify  one  another.  The 
recollections  of  a  green  and  of  a  red  color  do  not  fuse  into  a  single 
neutral  tint,  nor  do  the  remembrances  of  a  pleasure  and  a  pain 
coalesce  into  the  equilibrium  of  an  indifferent  feeling ;  but  they 
always  remain  distinct,  emphasizing  one  another.  All  our  mental 
life  depends  on  this  retention  of  variations  and  contrasts,  in  their 
original  difference,  yet  united  in  thought,  through  the  unity  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  belong.  Otherwise  that  comparison  of  the 
dissimilar,  on  which  all  judgment,  reasoning,  deduction,  induction, 
classification,  and  even  clear  and  intelligent  perception  depend, 
would  be  impossible.  We  thus  see  how  all  the  higher  activities 
of  the  mind  are  conditioned  upon  the  reversal  in  consciousness  of 
the  laws  that  govern  the  composition  of  the  physical  forces.  Is 
it  to  be  believed,  then,  that  the  two  are  but  opposite  faces  of  one 
and  the  same  process  ? 
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Again,  on  tbe  moniBtic  theory,  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
exact  ratio  between  the  size  and  elaboration  of  the  brain  and  the 
manifestation  of  mental  power.  A  general  correspondence  is  ad- 
mitted by  all.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  striking  results  of  modem 
psychological  research  is,  that  the  correlation  is  not  at  all  what  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  monistic  theory.  In  the  first  weeks 
of  infancy,  c.  jr.,  we  find  the  young  babe  possessing  a  wonderfully 
elaborate  nervous  mechanism,  far  surpassing  in  its  grade  of  evo- 
lution the  nervous  system  of  the  most  intelligent  adult  animals. 
Yet  in  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  its  perceptions  and 
volitions,  the  young  babe  is  far  behind  the  dog  or  the  horse. 
During  the  first  mouths  of  infancy,  the  intelligence  of  the  child 
unfolds  more  and  more  rapidly.  The  brain  also  continues  to 
develop  in  substance  and  structure,  but  each  month  more  and 
more  slowly.  The  mental  development  is  enormously  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  quantity  and  arrangement  of  the  brain  cells. 
At  length,  somewhere  between  twenty  and  thirty  years,  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  brain  structure,  as  far  as  careful  observa- 
tion can  detect  it,  ceases.  The  mind  does  not  cease  to  develop, 
but  having  at  length  caught  up  with  that  cerebral  development, 
behind  which  it  had  lagged  so  long,  it  now  shoots  ahead.  It  is 
precisely  this  period  of  middle  life,  when  the  nervous  matter 
undergoes  scarcely  any  development,  and  the  weight  of  the  brain 
actually  decreases,  that  witnesses  the  greatest  intellectual  progress 
in  the  mind.  ^^  Nothing  that  microscope  or  electrometer  can  detect 
distinguishes  the  brain  of  the  man  of  twenty-five  from  that  of  the 
man  of  fifty"  (Ladd).  Yet  how  much  more  mature  and  wide- 
reaching  does  the  judgment  of  a  diligent  thinker  become  in  this 
period,  how  much  broader  his  grasp,  and  more  profound  his  insight. 
Even  to  extreme  old  age,  the  mind  often  continues  to  broaden  and 
ripen,  or  at  least  holds  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  marked  decay  of 
the  physical  powers. 

A  table  made  by  Dr.  Boyd,  from  1,607  post  mortem  examina- 
tions, shows  that  the  human  brain  reaches  its  maximum  of  weighty 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen ;  it  then  begins  to  decrease  through  life.  While  in- 
telligence is  rapidly  increasing  from  twenty  to  sixty,  the  brain  is 
actually  diminishing^  both  relatively  and  absolutely.  The  time 
when  a  man  knows  most  is  from  seventy  to  eighty,  but  the  brain 
is  then  much  lighter  and  smaller  than  when  he  was  a  boy  between 
seven  and  fourteen.  The  tables  of  Paul  Broca,  and  Dr.  Glenden- 
ning  show  similar  results,  the  weight  of  the  brain  falling  off  five 
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Ounces  in  the  forty  years  between  twenty  and  sixty.  Now  th^e 
noticeable  inequalities  between  the  rate  and  periods  of  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  reason  on  the  other, 
are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  theory  which  looks  upon  brain 
changes  and  mental  states  as  simply  different  aspects  of  one  and 
the  same  process. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  differences  in  the  laws  of  the 
physical  side  of  those  double-units,  and  the  laws  of  their  mental 
side.  That  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  mind, — its  capacity 
to  judge  and  discriminate ;  to  adjust  itself  to  an  unforeseen  con- 
tingency; to  learn  by  experience;  to  associate  conceptions  on 
kational  grounds ;  to  subordinate  physical  energies  to  moral  con- 
siderations ;  to  adopt  an  intelligent  plan  and  bend  hostile  circum- 
stances, by  force  of  wit  and  will,  to  its  advance,  —  all  these  lie  in 
a  realm  of  law  of  which  physical  force  knows  nothing.  Mr. 
Lewes  himself  admits  (Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  p.  352)  that  we 
cannot  translate  all  psychological  phenomena  into  mechanical 
terms,  —  **  Nay,  we  cannot  even  translate  them  all  into  physiologi- 
cal terms,  nor  can  the  laws  of  mind  be  deduced  from  physiological 
processes." 

However  happy  a  thought,  then,  it  may  at  first  seem,  to  unile 
the  peculiarities  of  materiality  and  of  consciousness  in  the  unity 
of  the  mind-stuff,  we  find  them  remaining  as  much  contrasted  and 
incomparable  as  ever,  and  in  the  changes  of  the  one  we  fail  to 
find  the  law  of  the  changes  of  the  other.  The  union,  therefore, 
is  only  outward  and  artificial ;  the  one  series,  while  conditioned, 
indeed,  by  the  other,  to  a  very  noticeable  extent,  is  no  self-evident 
consequent  of  the  other.  There  is  no  evidence  of  identity  or 
anything  inconsistent  with  the  separateness  and  actuality  of  the 
two  factors,  as  equally  real  and  distinct  existences. 

Such  are  some  of  the  obvious  difficulties  in  the  monistic  theory. 
Let  us  now  come  to  closer  quarters  with  it.  Is  it,  in  fact,  an 
explanation  to  say  that  the  objective  and  the  subjective  effects  are 
two  sides  of  one  and  the  same  process  ?  Professor  Tyndall  well 
asks,  ^^  Why  should  the  phenomenon  have  two  sides  ?  '*  This  is 
"  the  real  core  of  the  difficulty."  On  the  one  hand,  if  carbonic 
acid  and  water  and  ammonia  do  not  think  and  feel  when  in  the 
chemist's  retorts,  why  do  they  when  united  in  the  cells  of  the 
brain  ?  Or  if  the  atoms  are  conscious,  wherever  they  are,  why 
do  they  manifest  their  mental  properties  in  man  and  not  equally 
in  earth  or  water ;  in  the  brain  and  not  in  the  hair  or  the  finger- 
nails? 
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In  answer,  the  monists  refer  as  to  the  effect  of  organization* 
All  material  atoms  and  physical  motions,  they  tell  us,  have  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  sentiency.  When  the  atoms  are  combined  into 
a  crude  organism  like  a  polyp  or  jellyfish,  the  elements  of  sen« 
tiency  which  accompany  them  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  low 
grade  of  feeling.  When  the  atoms  combine  in  a  human  brain, 
the  corresponding  mind-sides  combine  and  concentrate  into  a 
consciousness.  But  why  and  how  can  organization  effect  this 
wonderful  change?  Are  the  atoms  in  the  beginning  conscious, 
and  do  they  simply  need  liberation  through  some  more  propitious 
arrangement  ?  If  so,  then  each  atom  is  a  little  soul,  and  Science 
must  fundamentally  alter  its  laws  of  nature.  Attraction  would 
really  be,  as  poets  have  fancied,  the  loves  of  molecules,  and  repuU 
sion  their  hate ;  chemic  unions  would  be  conscious  choices,  and 
physics  must  be  written  over  in  the  terms  of  psychology.  But  no 
monist,  to  my  knowledge,  admits  this.  The  tendency  of  the 
monists  is  precisely  in  the  other  direction.  Dr.  Maudsley  ridi- 
cules, as  outgrown,  the  idea  that  the  relations  of  bodies  are  influ- 
enced by  sympathies  and  antipathies,  or  that  positive  and  negative 
electricities  consciously  attract  or  repel,  or  that  one  acid  chooses 
the  corresponding  base. 

But  if  the  atoms  are  not  originally  and  individually  conscious, 
then  their  mental  side  must  be  potential  and  embryonic  merely. 
They  have  the  raw  material  of  mind,  but  it  is  not  yet  wrought  up 
to  a  fineness  allowing  it  to  exhibit  its  characteristic  traits.  This  is 
the  view  that  the  monists  generally  adopt.  "  We  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,"  says  Dr.  Cams,  that  ^^the  not-feeling  elements  of 
feeling  develop  into  feeling  and  the  not-rational  monad  develops 
into  rational  man "  (The  Soul  of  Man,  p.  15).  Similarly  Pro- 
fessor Clifford  presents  the  mind-stuff  in  the  inorganic  atom  as 
a  simple  sensitive  element  or  possibility,  of  the  lowest  grade, 
measurably  inferior  even  to  such  dull  sentience  as  is  exhibited  by 
a  jellyfish. 

Now  we  come  to  the  problem  which  the  older  materialism  never 
could  solve.  I  fail  to  see  how  the  new  monism  solves  it  any  better. 
How  can  the  mere  aggregation  and  connection  of  atoms  change,  in 
a  flash,  these  stupid  rudiments  of  sentiency  in  each  atom  into  full- 
blown consciousness?  A  drop  of  water  enters  a  brain-cell  from 
the  blood  of  a  learned  professor  and  becomes  a  part  of  its  proto- 
plasmic structure.  The  moment  before,  it  had  only  the  dullest 
possibility  of  feeling.  Now,  presto  I  it  engages  with  its  neighbors 
in  solving  a  profound  mathematical  or  philosophic  problem.   That 
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the  mere  aggregation  and  rearrangement  of  mind-stuff  particles 
which  a  little  while  before  possessed  only  the  rudiment  of  sensa- 
tion can  produce  such  a  transformation,  seems  to  me  as  incredible 
as  that,  by  crowding  together  a  colony  of  plant-lice  into  a  skull, 
we  can  obtain  from  them  at  once  the  wisdom  of  a  Newton. 

Dr.  Carus  is  mildly  sarcastic  about  those  psychologists  who  talk 
as  if  there  were  a  psychic  fluid  floating  about  somewhere.  But 
he  and  his  fellow  monists  treat  the  mind  as  if  it  were  a  material 
fluid,  and  as  if  the  same  composition  and  aggregation  of  forces 
that  occur  in  the  physical  realm  occurred  also  in  the  realm  of 
thought  and  feeling.  They  talk  of  not-feeling  elements  combining 
into  feeling ;  and  of  feeling  concentrating  into  consciousness.  The 
theory,  indeed,  rests  upon,  and  cannot  get  along  without,  some  such 
assumption  that  rudimentary  sentiences  are  added  together  and 
blended  into  totals  of  complete  consciousness,  just  as  the  many 
small  motions  or  electricities  of  a  number  of  material  bodies  are 
mixed  or  accumulated  into  a  single  larger  and  different  force. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  no  such  mixing  of  true  feeliugs  into  com- 
posite feelings  takes  place.  The  peculiarity  of  sensations  and 
thoughts  is  that,  when  combined,  they  retain  their  distinctness  and 
do  not  fuse  together,  either  into  an  average  or  into  the  sum  of 
their  components.  On  the  monistic  theory  itself,  we  must  remem- 
ber, mentality  is  not  a  sepamble  ingredient,  like  the  juice  in  a  mass 
of  grapes  which  is  forced  out  in  the  vat,  and  from  which  a  great 
quantity  of  liquid,  ¥nth  a  high  degree  of  force,  is  produced  by  the 
mutual  pressure  of  the  grape-juice  thus  collected.  Mentality,  on 
the  monistic  theory,  is  an  inseparable  aspect  or  quality  of  each  re- 
spective atoniy  —  the  subjective  side  of  each  double-unit.  It  can 
no  more  be  drawn  out  and  away  from  its  respective  unit  and  con- 
densed into  some  more  intense  extract,  than  the  consciousness  of 
a  dozen  men  can  be  drawn  away  from  them  when  they  are  assem- 
bled together,  and  condensed  into  something  else.  The  assem- 
blage and  interaction  of  a  multitude  of  physiological  units  may, 
of  course,  so  stimulate  each  unit  as  to  lead  each  to  manifest  more 
f  idly  its  own  mind  side ;  so  the  assemblage  of  a  swarm  of  locusts 
brings  out  more  fully  the  locust  intelligence  and  character.  But 
if  the  mind  in  each  is  only  rudimentary,  the  mind  in  the  whole 
must  be  of  substantially  the  same  grade.  Dr.  Carus  tells  us  that, 
psychologically,  our  mind  is  an  empire  of  innumerable  psychic 
existences,  framed  by  the  memories  of  organized  substance.  But 
how  do  these  atomic  psychic  individuals  communicate,  so  as  to  add 
their  respective  knowledges  and  feelings  one  to  another  ?    In  hu- 
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man  empires,  speech,  newspaper,  railroad  and  telegraph  put  mind 
en  rapport  with  mind.  But  how  shall  these  speechless  atoms,  with- 
out newspapers,  railroads  or  telegraphs,  blend  sensation  with  sen- 
sation or  add  thought  to  thought?  The  anatomists  tell  us  of  the 
connecting  fibres  and  commissural  bands  that  connect  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  brain  together.  But  the  greater,  the  insuper- 
able difficulty  lies  in  the  hiatus  that  still  remains  between  the 
most  neighborly  atoms.  They  can  exert  on  one  another  their 
respective  mechanical  pressures,  but  how  shall  one  more  sentient 
atom  extend  its  sensibility  to  the  neighbor  that  has  only  a  rudi- 
ment of  feeling  ?  How  shall  two  atoms,  that  have  evolved  to  the 
lower  grades  of  sensation,  concentrate  that,  in  some  magic  molec- 
ular retort,  into  a  true  self-consciousness.  This  mode  of  evolving 
consciousness  is  quite  as  open  to  the  charge  of  ^'  bringing  it  out 
of  fairyland  "  as  the  spiritualist  theory.  Certainly,  to  think  that 
by  merely  assembling  together  the  rudimentary  sentiences  of  the 
brain  atoms  and  putting  them  in  communication  in  the  skull,  we 
get  as  a  result  the  intelligence  of  a  Shakespeare,  is  as  irrational  as 
to  suppose  that  the  squeezing  together  in  a  bowl,  of  several  thou- 
sand members  of  a  coral-polyp  colony,  would  produce  "  Hamlet." 

The  consciousness  exhibited  by  mind  is  not  only  infinitely  higher 
in  order  and  quality  than  any  of  the  rudimentary  mind-sides  of 
the  mind-stuff ;  it  has  also  two  marked  peculiarities  which  are  not 
only  inexplicable  by  the  monistic  theory,  but  are  directly  contrary 
to  it  According  to  this  theory,  we  have  in  the  brain  an  assem- 
blage of  a  multitude  of  double  units,  each  with  its  respective  mind- 
side.  The  mind,  as  Taine  has  described  it  without  hesitation,  in 
his  work  on  ^^  Intelligence  "  (one  of  the  earliest,  and  still,  perhaps, 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  monistic  theories  of  the  mind),  is  ^*  a  con- 
tinuous flux,  an  aggregate  of  sensations  and  impulses,  which, 
looked  at  in  another  aspect,  are  but  a  flux  or  aggregate  of  nervous 
vibrations,  —  this  is  the  mind.  This  pyrotechnic  show,  prodi- 
giously multiform  and  complex,  is  built  and  forever  being  rebuilt 
by  a  million  of  sky-rockets.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  real  in  the  Ego 
save  the  thread  of  its  events." 

This  statement  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  monistic  theory. 
But  our  consciousness  is  not  of  this  kind ;  it  is  not  a  consciousness 
of  prodigiously  numerous  selves,  but  of  a  unity,  —  a  single  self. 
This  conscious  self  is  indivisible.  It  cannot  conceive  of  itself  as 
separable  into  parts  or  smaller  selves.  It  is  not  divisible  even 
where,  if  anywhere,  it  would  seem  likely  to  be,  —  in  the  case  of 
parentage.     Traits  and  tendencies  may  be  transmitted.     But  con- 
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sciousneBS  never  is.  We  speak,  indeed,  of  various  faculties  of  die 
mind.  These  are  not,  however,  separable  parts  of  the  self,  but 
the  one  self,  acting  in  various  ways,  thinking,  feeling,  willing, 
or  remembering. 

This  unity  of  the  self  is  a  necessary  condition  of  intelligence, 
even  of  consciousness  itself*  As  Kant  showed  a  century  ago, 
^^  Without  the  undecomposable  unity  of  consciousness,  nothing 
can  be  thought  or  known,  because  they  could  not  be  connected  in 
a  consciousness."  The  process  of  comprehending  is,  as  its  deriva- 
tion indicates,  always  a  synthesis,  a  grasping  of  two  or  more  things 
together.  By  comparison  and  classification  and  mental  relating, 
the  many  qualities  of  the  object  are  united  in  a  single  perception 
or  judgment.  Now  for  the  simplest  act  of  comprehension,  absolute 
unity  of  consciousness  in  the  knowing  subject  is  necessary.  For 
two  colors  like  red  and  green  to  be  compared,  and  judged  to  be 
different,  they  must  come  before  some  single  consciousness,  by 
which  the  diverse  phenomena  shall  be  simultaneously  observed  and 
judged.  If  there  be  two  observers,  one  of  whom  is  color-blind  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  see  no  red,  but  only  green,  and  the  other 
can  see  no  green,  but  only  red,  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  two 
observers,  by  any  mediate  transference  of  their  impressions  one 
to  another,  to  andve  at  any  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  colors.  Any  two  sensations,  in  order  to  be  compared  and 
comprehended,  must  enter  into  and  be  judged  by  one  conscious- 
ness. If  the  mind  were  but  an  aggregate  of  parts,  it  could  not  do 
its  work. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Gordian  knot  for  the  monist  to  untie,  if  he 
can.  Here  is  an  objection,  weightier  than  all  its  predecessors. 
If  the  mind,  as  the  monists  tell  us,  is  merely  an  aggregation  of 
the  numerous  mind-sides  of  this  multitude  of  double-units,  how 
can  we  get  out  of  this  host  of  separate  atomic  individuals  such  a 
self-conscious  unity  as  that  of  our  consciousness? 

There  are  just  four  possible  cases  here.  Let  us  see  if  either 
of  them  supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  unity  of  con- 
sciousness. 

I.  May  we  suppose  that  each  one  of  the  double-units  of  the 
brain  has  a  separate  consciousness,  and  when  thinking  takes  place, 
entertains  the  whole  of  a  feeling  or  thought?  This,  I  suppose, 
is  what  not  a  few  would  say.  Professor  Maudsley,  for  example, 
distributes  consciousness  amongst  the  six  hundred  miUions  of  nerve 
cells  which  form  the  cortical  layer  of  the  brain,  and  each  particu- 
lar cell,^according  to  him,  is  the  centre  of  its  own  particular  idea. 
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But,  as  Du  Bois  Beymond  asks,  if  each  atom  thinks  and  feels, 
what  are  the  organs  of  the  senses  and  the  brain  for  ?  If  we  con- 
fine this  full  consciousness  simply  to  the  atoms  of  the  cortex  or 
some  central  region,  still,  as  these  are  thousands,  or  probably  mil- 
lions in  number,  as  Maudsley  estimates,  there  would  be  in  this 
case  a  multitude  of  minds,  a  multitude  of  distinct  selves^  in  each 
person.  There  would  be  as  many  separate  thinking  individuali- 
ties and  as  many  distinct  feeling  consciousnesses  at  each  instant, 
in  the  brain,  as  there  are  atoms,  and  in  place  of  the  present  unity 
of  consciousness  and  action  there  would  be  an  endless  anarchy  and 
confusion  of  thought.  However  close  might  be  the  outward  ag- 
gregation, the  consciousness  of  each  double-unit  must  still  remain 
as  distinct  as  that  of  the  individuals  in  a  crowd.  This  theory  can 
never  explain  that  single  consciousness  in  itself  and  to  itself, 
which  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  mind.  We  cannot, 
then,  suppose  a  multitude  of  selves,  or  thinkers,  in  the  brain,  each 
double-unit  thinking  the  whole  of  a  thought,  or  feeling  the  whole 
of  a  sensation. 

II.  Shall  we  suppose,  then,  that  each  double-unit  has  only  a 
fraction  of  a  thought  or  a  part  of  a  feeling?  But  such  lan- 
guage is  applicable  only  to  material  and  divisible  things,  —  not  to 
consciousness,  which  is  essentially  indivisible. 

It  is,  however,  somewhat  in  this  way,  that  most  of  the  monists 
would  undoubtedly  explain  the  origin  of  consciousness.  Their 
statement  would  be  something  like  this :  To  give  rise  to  conscious- 
ness there  must  be  not  merely  the  aggregation  and  organization  of 
the  mind-stuff  particles,  but  also  their  associated  action.  In  the 
brain,  as  out  of  it,  a  single  mind-stuff  atom,  at  rest,  would  have 
only  the  rudiment  of  sensation,  or  the  elements  of  feeling,  as  Dr. 
Cams  says.  Full  consciousness  arises  only  when  the  current 
flows  from  one  cell  or  nerve-centre  to  another.  Just  as  the  carbon 
filament  glows  under  the  electric  current,  so  does  the  gray  matter 
of  the  brain  wake  from  its  latent  state  to  full  consciousness  when- 
ever the  nerve-current  runs  through  it.  The  thought  or  feeling 
experienced  belongs  not  to  the  nerve-cells  separately,  but  to  their 
joint  action,  of  which  it  is  the  subjective  side. 

Now,  if  the  brain  or  nerves  were  one  continuous  substance,  this 
explanation  might  do.  But  science  estimates  the  brain-cells  by 
the  million.  It  puts  gaps,  relatively  immense,  between  the  atoms 
of  the  densest  substances.  We  are  dealing  not  with  one  continu*. 
ous  substance,  but  with  an  organ  composed  on  its  physical  side  of 
thousands  of  parts,  and  each  part  again  composed  of  thousands  of 
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separate  atoms.  According  to  the  monists,  consciousness  is  simply 
the  mind-side  of  this  host  of  double-units.  But  if,  when  the  cur- 
rent passes,  all  the  mind-stuff  particles  awake  to  consciousness 
and  each  thinks  the  whole  of  the  thought,  we  have  again  the  same 
difficulty  we  have  just  found  insuperable,  —  the  impossibility  of 
this  host  of  separate  consciousnesses  blending  into  that  unity  of 
the  single  self,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  if,  when  the  nerve- vibration  passes  along,  each 
double-unit  remains  for  itself  unconscious  (only  rudimentally 
sentient),  and  does  not  think  any  complete  thought,  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  any  consciousness  should  be  reached,  or  any 
complete  thought  conceived.  No  passing  along  of  a  vibration  or 
interaction  of  any  kind  among  unconscious  atoms  can  produce 
consciousness.  It  has  been  well  compared  to  setting  twelve  men  in 
a  row  and  whispering  to  each  of  them  a  word  ;  then  bidding  each 
of  them  think  of  his  word  to  himself,  and  expecting  in  this  way 
to  get  a  knowledge  in  each  or  any  of  them  of  the  whole  sentence. 
But  even  this  does  not  represent  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  mind-sides  of  the  atoms  are  only  dimly  sentient. 
Let  us  then  get  a  group  of  snails  together ;  put  in  the  mouth  of 
one  a  bit  of  apple  ;  let  the  next  snail  smell  it ;  the  third,  touch  it ; 
the  fourth  see  the  red  rind  ;  and  then  conclude  that  this  group  of 
snails  have  the  full  concept  of  the  apple.  The  combination  of 
the  elements  of  feeling  in  a  group  of  atoms  into  a  complete 
thought,  by  virtue  of  simply  assembling  themselves  together,  is 
equally  sensible.  The  fact  is  that  feelings  and  thoughts  belong 
only  to  the  individual  subject  that  experiences  them^  and  cannot 
be  agglomerated  into  a  higher  compound  mind.  If  a  company  of 
separate,  conscious  atoms  cannot  be  conceived  as  able  to  have  that 
unity  of  consciousness  by  which  they  can  feel  themselves  as  one 
being,  still  less  can  an  aggregate  of  unconscious  particles.  For 
such  interior  self-knowledge  and  felt  oneness  of  being,  beneath  all 
our  varied  sensations,  binding  them  together  as  all  known  by,  and 
belonging  to,  one  and  the  same  being,  there  must  be  a  real  con- 
tinuous unitary  subject ;  and  human  reason  can  never  find  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  mind  in  any  theory  which  explains 
the  origin  of  our  conscious  single  selfhood  through  the  mere  inter- 
action of  a  multitude  of  discrete,  separate  particles,  external  to 
one  another,  such  as  these  double-units  of  the  monists,  are,  on  the 
objective  side,  with  their  material  atomic  form  and  separateness. 

III.   It  is  impossible,  then,  to  get  unity  of  consciousness  out  of 
a  multiplicity  of  parts.     To  escape  this  difficulty  there  is  only  one 
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refuge,  to  limit  consciousness  and  thought  to  a  single  central  par- 
ticle, so  small  as  to  be  indivisible.  It  may  be  supposed  that  only 
one  of  the  mind-stuff  units  becomes  conscious.  The  others  only 
pass  along  the  message  to  it,  and  pass  back  again  the  various 
motor  impulses  or  orders  of  this  atomic  monarch. 

Not  a  few  philosophers  and  anatomists  of  former  times  believed 
in  and  searched  for  some  such  indivisible  atom  or  point  without 
magnitude,  as  the  material  seat  of  the  soul.  Descartes,  for  ex- 
ample, placed  it  in  the  pineal  gland ;  others  in  the  cerebellum,  or 
the  sensory  centres.  Leibnitz  and  Herbart  are  among  the  distin- 
guished names  of  the  past  that  may  be  cited  as  holding  to  this 
view  of  a  single  indivisible  arch-monad  as  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  not  many  years  ago  Mrs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell, 
in  her  work  on  the  "  Physical  Basis  of  Immortality,"  presented 
this  form  of  the  monistic  theory,  with  great  learning  and  inge- 
nuity. Philosophically,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  other 
view ;  and  from  the  theological  standpoint  it  has  the  advantage 
of  supplying  a  surer  basis  for  the  persistence  of  the  personal  soul 
after  death  than  any  other  form  of  the  monistic  theory.  But 
when  we  bring  it  before  the  bar  of  scientific  fact,  it  is  no  more 
sufficient  than  the  others. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  science  shows  that 
the  material  constituents  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  nerves  and 
brain,  are  constantly  passing  in  and  out.  Nine  tenths  of  the  body 
changes  every  six  months.  But  our  consciousness,  our  sense  of  self- 
identity  remains  the  same.  This  one  royal  atom,  the  king  of  the 
brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  our  consciousness,  must  then  be  a  perma- 
nent denizen  and  ruler  of  the  brain.  In  these  late  years,  the  ana- 
tomical examinations  of  the  brain,  tracing  the  connection  between 
various  injuries  to  it  and  the  corresponding  mental  states,  and  be- 
tween the  most  numerous  cuttings  and  mutilations  in  its  various 
parts,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the  mental  condition,  have 
been  very  careful  and  thorough.  If  consciousness  be  a  function  of 
some  one  atom,  and  seated  in  some  single  point,  it  would  long  ago 
have  been  discovered.  On  the  contrary,  the  result  of  the  most  care- 
ful recent  experiments  has  been  against  any  such  precise  and  defi- 
nite localization  of  consciousness  as  this  theory  requires.  The  most 
recent  and  thorough  investigations  into  the  seat  of  consciousness 
unite  to  show  that  it  is  not  limited  to  any  one  point  or  circumscribed 
region,  even,  but  rather  that  all  parts  of  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  are  indifferently  and  interchangeably  the  instrument  of  con- 
sciousness.    *^  Each  mental  state,"  says  Geoi-ge  H.  Lewes  in  his 
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"  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,"  "  is  a  state  of  the  whole  Sensorium. 
One  stroke  sets  the  whole  vibrating."  Lewes  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  (and  in  this  he  is  backed  by  many  of  the  more  progressive 
psychologists),  ^^  The  Sensorium  is  the  whole  living  organism.  The 
brain  is  only  one  organ  in  a  complex  of  organs  whose  united  activ- 
ities are  necessary  for  the  phenomena  called  thinking."  Brown- 
Sequard  similarly  says:  "All  parts  of  the  brain  act  as  one. 
When  portions  of  the  brain  are  lost  or  removed,  it  only  reduces 
the  general  strength  of  mind." 

Professor  William  James,  in  discussing  this  very  question, 
states  it  as  a  well-known  psychological  fact  that  ^'  there  is  no  cell 
or  group  of  cells  in  the  brain  of  such  anatomical  or  functional 
preeminence  as  to  appear  to  be  the  keystone  or  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  system."  Anatomy  and  microscopic  science,  then, 
do  not  lend  any  countenance  to  this  theory  of  the  location  of  con- 
sciousness in  any  one  fixed  atom  of  the  brain. 

IV.  But,  it  may  be  said,  "  Why  need  we  suppose  the  one  con- 
scious atom  a  fixed  one  ?  If  we  suppose,  instead,  that  the  one 
atom  that  is  conscious  is  now  this,  now  that,  it  will  not  be  strange 
that  the  cuttings  and  slashings  of  the  anatomists  have  not  located 
it."  In  reply,  I  urge,  first,  that  the  researches  of  the  physiologists 
tend  to  make  them  believe  in  the  supreme  importance  and  even 
necessity  of  multiplicity  and  complexity  in  the  organ  of  the  mind. 
Professor  Ladd  says  (p.  685)  :  *'  The  study  of  physiological  psy- 
chology compels  us  to  affirm  that  such  a  unity  in  variety  as  is 
the  human  mind  cannot  be  conceived  of  in  dependence  upon  the 
movements  in  space  of  a  single  perfectly  rigid  and  unchanging 
atom."  To  this  the  raonists  themselves  bear  testimony.  M. 
Taine,  for  example,  in  his  work  on  "  Intelligence  "  (p.  176  of  the 
English  translation),  says :  ^'  The  more  elements  the  brain  has 
capable  of  setting  one  another  in  motion,  the  more  delicate  an 
instrument  of  repetition  it  is.  The  brain,  then,  is  a  repeater  of 
the  sensitive  centres,  and  it  will  the  better  fulfill  this  office,  the 
more  numerous  the  repeating  elements  of  which  it  is  itself  com- 
posed." 

Moreover,  to  suppose  that  consciousness  thus  shifts  about  from 
one  atom  to  another,  which  successively  become  its  seat,  brings 
us  into  diametrical  contradiction  with  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  mind  —  its  identity.  However  numerous  are  our  sen- 
sations and  the  successive  states  of  mind  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, we  never  refer  these  to  successive  selves ;  but  the  testimony 
of  our  consciousness  is  that  all  belong  to  one  and  the  same  self, 
which   remains  as  they  roU  by,  —  one  possessor,  observer  and 
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judge  of  them  all,  the  same  personal  being,  however  varied  the 
feelings  and  thoughts  it  experiences  may  be. 

This  personal  identity  is  the  general  declaration  of  conscious- 
ness. But  it  is  something  that  the  monistic  theory,  whether  it 
locate  consciousness  in  many  atoms  or  in  one,  whether  it  regard 
the  mind-sides  as  fully  conscious  or  only  rudimentarily  conscious, 
can  never  explain. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  our  difficulties, 
we  are  conducted  by  our  search  to  a  further  and  most  weighty 
objection  to  the  monistic  theory.  Let  us  consider  it  a  moment. 
For  this  personal  identity  possesses  an  importance  in  our  mental 
life  of  the  first  moment.  If  consciousness  be  but  the  mind-side 
of  the  double-faced  atoms,  it  must  be  fluctuating,  as  the  stream 
of  these  atoms  is. .  In  seven  years,  as  the  men  of  science  tell  us, 
every  part  is  renewed ;  in  a  single  month  most  of  the  softer  parts 
of  the  body  are  exchanged.  If  consciousness,  then,  be  but  the 
mind-side  of  these  shifting  atoms,  and  there  is  no  permanent 
spiritual  being  remaining  through  all  these  changes,  how  can 
these  successive  mind-sides  have  a  common  and  abiding  con- 
sciousness ?  Rising  as  they  do,  one  after  another,  into  the  state 
where  they  glow  for  a  moment  with  self-consciousness,  as  the 
drops  of  sea-spray  are  tossed  aloft  for  a  second  into  the  white 
wave-caps,  and  then  plunge  down  again  into  the  general  level 
of  unconscious  matter,  possessed  merely  of  the  rudiment  of  sen- 
tiency,  —  how  can  they  remember  what  their  predecessors  felt  and 
thought,  or  hand  down  to  their  own  successors  the  memory  of 
their  brief  experience  ? 

This  is  the  difficulty  which  that  essential  quality  of  mind, 
memory,  presents  to  the  monistic  theory.  Dr.  Cams  tells  us 
that  memory  is  simply  the  result  of  organization,  the  preservation 
of  form  in  living  substance ;  and  that  it  is  this  that  lifts  the  un- 
conscious elements  of  feeling  into  feeling  properly  so  called  ;  and 
in  illustration  of  the  preservation  of  brain  impressions  and  their 
accompanying  thoughts,  he  adduces  the  preservation  by  a  scar  of 
its  form,  through  change  after  change  of  the  constituent  e^lls  and 
atoms.  But  this  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  It  is  not 
memory  that  explains  feeling,  but  feeling  that  explains  memory. 
The  analogy  of  the  scar  is  only  a  partial  and  deceptive  one. 
Grant  that  in  a  brain  cell  or  nervous  group,  as  in  a  scar,  each 
new  atom  that  comes  in  takes  up  the  same  position  as  the  atom 
that  departs,  and  thus  preserves  the  cerebral  structure  just  as 
before.    This  might,  to  be  sure,  explain  the  external  identity ; 
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but  it  avails  nothing  to  explain  the  inward  identity,  a  man's  con- 
sciousness to  himself^  namely,  that  he  who  did  a  certain  act  yes- 
terday and  he  who  remembers  it  to-day  are  one  and  the  same 
self.  Though  by  such  physical  renewal  certain  records  of  past 
feeling  may  be  kept,  or  the  material  conditions  for  their  renewal 
be  preserved,  there  is  still  needed  an  intelligent  agent  to  read  off 
these  records.  There  is  needed  still  a  continuing  spiritual  unity 
to  bind  together  into  a  felt  oneness  this  succession  of  separate 
conscious  states.  What  possible  explanation  can  monism  sup- 
ply? The  best  answer  that  Professor  Clifford  can  give  is  to  say 
that  at  the  instant  a  given  feeling  does  not  exist  as  my  feeling, 
but  in  and  for  itself.  "  By  subsequent  reflection  we  have  a  faint 
reproduction  of  the  feeling,  and  connected  with  it  a  whole  set  of 
connections  with  the  general  stream  of  consciousness,  and  then 
remember  it  as  my  feeling."  Our  feelings  would  thus  be  distinct 
states,  following  one  another  in  a  stream,  and  the  reference  of 
them  to  a  single  subject,  the  Self,  is  a  mistaken  inference. 

But  if  there  is  no  such  single  subject,  why  should  we  invest  the 
general  stream  of  consciousness  with  such  a  personality?  How 
can  I  remember  anything  as  my  feeling  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
persistent  ground  of  relation  ?  Our  states  of  consciousness  change. 
But  the  very  knowledge  of  this  change  —  that  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  for  instance,  I  felt  hot  and  now  I  feel  cold  —  implies 
an  unchanged  permanent  element,  an  abiding  self,  which  notes 
the  change  and  is  its  subject.  Otherwise  it  would  be  no  change 
of  state,  but  the  annihilation  of  one  mind  and  the  substitution  of 
another.  On  the  monistic  theory  no  one  knows  that  he,  L  e.,  his 
conscious  self,  has  had  any  past  life.  His  present  self  was  really 
born  this  morning  when  he  awoke  from  sleep. 

This  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  double  unit  theory.  M. 
Taine  has  not  hesitated  to  follow  out  his  premises  to  this  conclu- 
sion. He  unequivocally  declares  that  *^  when  the  series  of  our 
mental  state  ceases  to  exist,  nothing  remains  of  the  mind  or  Ego.^' 
After  profound  slumber,  then,  the  awakening  to  consciousness 
would  actually  be  a  new  mental  birth  or  creation,  as  much  as  a 
new  rainbow  in  the  sky.  "  What  makes  us  imagine,"  says  Taine, 
^^  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  soul  that  still  endures  through  the 
variations  or  interruptions  of  our  mental  states  is  the  constant 
repetition  of  a  similar  mental  quality  or  qualities,  owing  to  the 
constant  renewal  of  the  same  physical  conditions."  Such  an  as- 
sertion flatly  contradicts  the  clearest  testimony  of  consciousness 
that  knows  itself  as  a  permanent  unity. 
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Bat  may  not  this  testimony  of  oonsdousness  be  an  illusion,  the 
monist  will  urge.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  we  examine  our 
mental  operations  the  more  do  we  find  it  a  necessary  implication 
of  them  all.  In  the  first  place  it  is  implied  by  memory.  With- 
out it,  memory  would  be  impossible.  For  a  man  can  remember 
only  of  himself,  of  what  he  himself  has  done  and  been.  Were 
not  the  self  which  remembered  the  same  self  whose  previous 
states  were  remembered,  recollection  would  be  impossible.  To 
remember  directly  and  actually  what  another  has  experienced  and 
told  no  one,  would  be  to  remember  that  one  were  not  himself  but 
somebody  else ;  this  would  be  to  affirm  and  deny  his  identity, 
—  a  plain  absurdity. 

As  personal  identity  and  persistence  are  implied  by  memory, 
so  is  it  by  our  perceptions,  our  judgments,  our  inferences  and 
our  reasoning ;  for  in  them  all,  one  object  or  term  must  be  held 
in  memory,  while  that  with  which  it  is  compared  is  observed. 
All  our  scientific  knowledge,  for  example,  is  a  knowledge  gained 
by  comparison  of  relations  and  generalization  of  those  relations* 
In  the  whole  process,  one  sensation,  one  perception,  must  be  held 
clearly  in  mind  while  we  put  side  by  side  that  which  is  more  or 
less  similar,  and  so  form  the  general  ideas  of  species  and  genera, 
and  the  traits  or  laws  common  to  them.  Unless  the  same  con- 
scious self  grasps  both  the  past  and  the  present  sensation  at 
once,  no  comparison  can  be  made.  If  the  mind-side  of  some 
last  year's  atom  felt  the  one,  and  the  mind-side  of  to-day's  atom 
feels  the  other,  no  judgment  is  possible.  Our  personal  identity, 
then,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  our  mental  life,  and  in  the  im« 
possibility  of  reconciling  this  with  any  such  monistic  theory  as 
its  leading  expositors  give  us,  we  have  a  still  further  and  more 
serious  objection  to  the  hypothesis. 

The  more  one  studies  the  monistic  theory  and  the  expositions 
made  of  it  by  its  advocates,  the  more  plainly  do  we  see  that  it  is 
a  theory  standing  in  unstable  equilibrium.  As  the  old  proverb 
says,  it  finds  itself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  As  long 
as  the  scales  are  held  exactly  even,  the  problem  of  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  mental  and  the  material  is  simply  shoved  furthev 
back  and  made  a  universal  mystery,  and  its  insolubility  seems  to 
be  tacitly  admitted.  As  soon  as  it  essays  to  explain  things  more 
clearly,  it  slips  off  either  into  monistic  idealism  or  a  more  or  less 
blank  materialism.  Besides  the  rooks  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, another  is  found   in  the  question,  have  feelings  causal 
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efficacy  ?  Do  the  mind-sides  inflaence  positively  and  actively  the 
matter-sides  of  the  double-uDits  ?  Do  they  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  originate  or  cause  motions  and  chemic  changes? 
If  so,  monism  is  just  as  dangerous  to  the  invariability  of  me- 
chanic laws  and  physical  sequences  as  the  transformation  theory 
or  the  traditional  soul-view  which  it  would  supersede.  The  mon- 
ists,  therefore,  deny  causal  efficiency  to  thought  and  feeling. 
Consciousness,  says  Dr.  Cams,  ^^  is  destitute  of  motor  power,'* 
and  he  quotes  with  approval  the  words  of  Du  Bois  Reymond: 
*^  To  Monism  the  world  is  a  mechanism."  *^  The  brain  mole- 
cules can  move  only  in  the  determined  way ;  and  if  one  of  them 
should  wander  fi*om  its  place  or  path  without  an  adequate  me- 
chanical cause,  it  would  be  as  great  a  wonder  as  if  Jupiter  should 
break  out  from  its  orbit  and  throw  the  planetary  system  into  con* 
fusion." 

But  when  all  causal  efficiency  is  denied  to  thought  and  feeling, 
monism  drops  down  into  a  helpless  automatism.  Consciousness 
is  a  mere  shadow  or  echo,  a  passive  satellite.  The  very  objection 
on  account  of  which  the  parallel  theory  was  rejected,  that  it 
makes  consciousness  a  superfluity,  and  puts  all  causal  power  not 
in  the  inner  realm,  in  which  it  was  experienced,  but  in  the  outer 
realm  where  it  was  only  mediately  inferred  and  imaginatively 
projected,  is  brought  straight  back  to  the  monistic  door.  Dr. 
Cams,  while  admitting  that  consciousness  is  but  a  passive  accom- 
paniment of  the  material  change,  still  tries  to  escape  the  necessary 
conclusion  that  it  is  redundant  He  compares  it  to  a  light,  and 
tries  to  show  how  useful,  therefore,  its  illumination  may  be. 
^  Consciousness,"  he  says,  ^^  affords  in  novel  and  difficult  situations 
the  possibility  of  circumspection.  The  light  in  a  machine-room 
will  enable  the  attendant  engineer  properly  to  regulate  the  mo» 
tions  of  the  engine  ;  but  the  rays  of  the  lantern  have  no  locomo- 
tive power.  •  .  .  The  consciousness  of  mental  states  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  proper  direction  of  will ;  but  it  does 
not  possess  motor  power  "  (p.  84). 

Such  an  illustration  is  a  veritable  boomerang  to  the  view  it  is 
meant  to  support.  According  to  this,  the  light  of  consciousness 
enables  the  will  to  be  properly  directed,  and  otherwise  than  it 
might  be  if  there  were  no  consciousness.  But  who  or  what,  in 
accordance  with  the  monistic  view,  is  the  engineer  ?  Who  regu* 
lates  the  motions  of  the  cerebral  engine  ?  Consciousness  cannot 
do  it,  for  this,  according  to  Dr.  Cams,  is  not  a  cause  of  a  man^a 
will,  or  any  motion  of  a  muscle,  but  only  an  indicator  of  a  eer> 
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tain  condition  of  our  nerve  activity.  The  nerve-activity  cannot 
do  it,  for  its  changes  and  effects  are  mechanically  determined  by 
preceding  material  conditions  and  invariable  physical  laws.  If 
the  will  be  improperly  directed,  and  the  motions  of  the  cerebral 
engine  be  all  awry,  the  nerve-vibration  cannot  see  it  or  alter  its 
incident  force.  The  nervous  mechanism  has  no  option.  Who 
and  what,  then,  is  this  engineer  ?  Monism  has  none,  and  what- 
ever illumination  consciousness  may  supply  cannot  swerve  the 
direction  of  the  muscular  contractions  or  the  path  of  the  nerve 
circuits  a  hair^s  breadth.  Either  the  monist  must  grant  to  the 
mind  sufficient  causal  efficiency  to  regulate  the  motions  of  its 
engine,  or  he  must  admit  the  superfluity  of  consciousness,  and 
that  in  his  system,  man  is  only  an  automaton. 

Dr.  Cams  objects  to  having  monism  characterized  as  "  a  psy- 
chology without  a  soul."  He  clings  not  only  to  the  word  soul, 
but  also  to  the  similar  terms  spiritual,  volitional  and  discrimina- 
tive. But  he  uses  them  in  such  opposite  senses  from  the  custom- 
ary ones  that  they  are  no  longer  consistent  with  honesty.  If  it 
be  true  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  men  have  thought  the  soul 
than  ^Hhe  form  of  feeling  substance,"  it  is  time  the  word  be 
dropped  altogether,  for  it  can  only  mislead  the  reader.  At  the 
outset  of  their  expositions,  the  monists  assure  us  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  philosophy  the  scales  are  to  be  kept  even, 
and  that  both  the  mental  and  the  material  are  equally  real  and 
to  be  respected.  But  as  soon  as  they  get  well  into  their  exposi- 
tion, all  the  causative  energy  is  assigned  to  the  material  side,  and 
the  psychic  side  is  practically  ignored  or  reduced  to  a  shadow  of 
its  active  mate.  Thus  to  contradict  our  intuitions  of  volitional 
efficiency  and  conscious  power,  to  ignore  the  most  certain  and 
direct  elements  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  look  upon  those  elementa 
which  are  only  hypothetically  and  inferentially  known  as  the 
real  energies,  causes  and  directors  of  our  mental  life,  is  as  illogical 
as  it  is  mischievous. 

In  considering  this  problem  we  ought  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  these  elementary  truths  of  philosophy :  that  all  our  ideas  of 
matter  are  inferential ;  that  our  knowledge  of  atoms  is  thoroughly 
hypothetic;  and  that  likewise  our  knowledge  of  nerves,  cells, 
physical  motions  and  chemic  energies  is  all  ideal  and  subjective, 
coming  indirectly  to  us  through  the  avenues  of  perception,  judg- 
ment and  consciousness,  and  it  is  not  competent,  therefore,  to 
discredit  those  faculties  on  whose  authority  they  must  themselves 
lean. 
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We  know,  indeed,  how  strong  the  tendency  of  the  philosophic 
spirit  is  to  bring  together  all  phenomena  in  a  single  centre  and 
relate  them  to  one  supreme  reality.  But  the  true  unity  should 
not  be  one  that  erases  fundamental  differences.  It  is  not  an 
identity  of  contrasting  phenomena  such  as  the  monist  proposes, 
but  an  identity  of  source,  the  one  creative  Reality  beneath  all 
phenomena.  This  one  Reality  undoubtedly  underlies  and  embraces 
both  body  and  mind.  But  this  does  not  mean  or  require  that 
the  motion  in  the  brain  and  the  thought  in  the  mind  be  one  and 
the  same  process.  Forceful  as  is  the  mental  instinct  pointing 
toward  unity,  why  should  the  human  organism  be  thought  more 
strictly  homogeneous  than  a  piece  of  glass?  If  the  scientists 
affirm  in  this  the  existence,  beside  and  among  the  material  atoms, 
of  a  luminiferous  ether  of  very  different  qualities,  continnous, 
imponderable  and  frictionless,  why  is  it  not  allowable  to  sup- 
pose in  man,  beside  and  among  the  material  atoms  of  the  brain,  a 
cogitiferous  ether,  a  thought-bearing,  spiritual  substance  as  the 
necessary  substratum  of  consciousness  ?  The  savants  infer  such  a 
luminiferous  ether  because  the  phenomena  of  light  are  so  different 
from  those  of  molecular  motion,  and  occur  as  if  there  were  such 
A  substratum.  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  even 
more  diverse,  and  do  they  not  also  occur  as  if  there  were  such  a 
spiritual  substratum,  a  continuous,  permanent,  unitary  soul-sub- 
stance, correlated  and  interacting  with  the  physical  organism,  but 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  it  ?  The  unity  and  identity  of  the 
mind,  its  initiative  and  directing  power,  its  faculties  of  choice 
and  intelligent  adaptation  to  new  circumstances,  especially  its 
power  of  repairing  its  bodily  mechanism,  when  not  too  greatly 
injured,  all  are  explained  by  this  assumption,  and  by  this  alone, 
with  any  clearness. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  difficulties  that  beset  such  a  concep- 
tion of  the  soul.  But  the  objections  to  the  xponistic  theory  are 
equally  weighty,  and  if,  speculatively,  the  tendency  to  submerge 
this  dualism  in  a  higher  unity  is  at  times  overpowering,  neverthe^ 
less  at  the  bar  of  science^  of  what  we  actually  £notr,  matter  and 
mind  must  always  stand  not  as  two  sides  of  one  and  the  same 
process,  but  as  two  separate  kinds  of  existence.  Even  the  mon- 
ists  themselves  admit  this,  when  sober  second  thought  resumes  its 
sway. 

James  T.  Bixbt. 

yonkkrs,  n.  t. 
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lift  X^  dQ  Paganisme  ;  Btnde  sur  les  dami^ras  Liittas  ReligieusM 
en  Oooident  an  Qnatri^me  Si^ole.  Par  Gaston  Boibsikb.  2  yoU. 
Paris  :  Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie. 

A  more  agreeable  or  better  informed  gaide  throagh  the  earlier  and 
the  later  scenes  of  the  Roman  Empire  could  hardly  be  found  than  VL 
Graston  Boissier ;  and  one  who  does  not  care  to  hold  him  too  strictly  to 
the  point  can  ramble  with  him  very  charmingly  through  the  pages  of  these 
two  Yolnmes.  When  he  speaks  of  the  "  End  of  Paganism,"  he  has  in 
▼iew  chiefly  the  intellectual  and  social  changes  introduced  into  the  Pagan 
world  by  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the  coming  of  Christianity.  The 
fourth  century  saw  the  triumph  of  Christianity  under  Constantino,  and 
the  complete  banishment  of  Pagan  worship  under  Theodosius.  What 
effect  was  this  to  have  on  the  ancient  civilization  of  which  the  old  wor- 
ship was  so  vital  a  part  ?  Was  Christianity  to  have  a  civilization  and 
literature  of  its  own,  or  would  it  make  terms  with  classic  learning,  and 
so  save  to  the  world  all  that  Greece  and  Rome  had  bequeathed  to  it  ? 
This  is  the  exact  question  which  our  author  sets  himself  to  answer; 
classic  literature  being  quite  as  dear  to  his  heart  as  Christianity  itself, 
and  the  part  it  has  contributed  to  the  life  of  humanity  seeming  to  him 
quite  as  important.  "  The  world  has  known  as  yet,"  he  says,  **  but  one 
literature  capable  of  satisfying  all  intellectual  demands,  —  the  literature  of 
Greece."  .  .  .  **  When  we  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  essential  elements 
of  our  civilization,  we  find  two  legacies  from  the  past  without  which  the 
present  would  be  inexplicable:  classic  letters  and  Christianity."  This 
being  his  attitude,  we  are  sure  of  abundant  S3rmpathy  for  the  dying 
cause,  and  are  made  to  share  his  gratification  at  seeing  the  old  literature 
triumph  in  the  victory  of  its  mortal  foe.  Before  Christianity  was 
aware,  it  had  cast  its  new  thought  in  the  old  mould,  and  given  Homer, 
Plato  and  Virgil  almost  equal  place  with  its  own  Prophets.  M.  Bois- 
sier's  way  of  telling  his  story  is  to  bring  forward  the  prominent  Pagan 
and  Christian  writers  of  the  age,  and  make  them  interpret  for  us  the 
course  of  events.  It  should  be  said  that  while  he  is  so  warm  a  lover  of 
classic  learning,  he  is  by  no  means  hostile  or  indifferent  towards  Chris* 
tianity ;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  g^eat  pains  to  disclaim  the  condescend^ 
ing  attitude  which  he  thinks  characterizes  most  men  of  letters  in  these 
days.  He  cannot  ag^ee  with  them,  that  Christianity  has  done  more  harm 
to  civilization  than  good  to  religion. 

The  volumes  open,  as  if  to  give  a  historical  air  to  what  is  virtually  a 
literary  treatise,  with  brief  sketches  of  the  emperors  Constantine  and 
Julian,  in  which  the  two  men  are  put  before  us,  with  no  very  masterly 
characterization,  yet  with  description  enough  to  show  the  aufhor  s  estimate 
of  them.     Constantino,  he  considers,  accepted  Christianity,  not  of  course 
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through  any  deep  spiritual  conviction,  yet  sincerely ;  sincerely,  that  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  superstition.  He  really  helieved  that  the 
Christian  God  conld  he  of  service  to  him,  and  so  admitted  him  to  his 
Pantheon ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
fond  of  recurring  to  the  hlessings  and  victories  which  had  come  to  him 
from  this  source,  as  contrasted  with  the  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed 
those  who  remained  enemies  of  the  church.  The  same  motive  prompted 
him,  according  to  our  author,  in  issuing  the  Edict  of  Milan,  that  splendid 
proclamation  of  tolerance,  puhlished  in  the  year  313,  which  granted  "  to 
Christians  and  to  all  others  the  liberty  of  practicing  the  religion  which 
they  prefer."  A  noble  attitude,  certainly,  for  Christianity  to  take  at  the 
very  moment  of  becoming  a  public  religion ;  yet  it  showed,  not  so  much 
a  high  religious  or  philosophical  ideal  on  Constantine*s  part,  as  that  he 
hoped  by  this  large  generosity  to  secure  the  favor  of  all  the  gods 
equally.  His  purpose  was,  in  the  language  of  the  Edict,  "  that  whatever 
celestial  power  there  is  may  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  all  who  live  under 
our  government."  But  the  special  motive  which  led  to  the  proclamation 
is  after  all  a  matter  of  little  account,  as  the  Edict  itself  became  a  dead 
letter  the  moment  the  Christian  church  was  in  a  position  to  assert  its 
power.     Before  the  time  of  Julian  the  Edict  of  Milan  was  forgotten. 

M.  Boissier's  account  of  Julian  is  fairly  sympathetic,  though  he 
makes  the  singular  point  that,  so  far  from  opposing  Christianity  through 
scholarly  tastes  alone,  or  as  a  freethinker,  Julian  was  in  reality  some- 
what of  a  religious  devotee,  and  did  not  find  Christianity  supernatural 
enough  for  him.  While  maintaining  an  attitude  of  lofty  tolerance  and 
protecting  the  "  Galilieans  "  from  all  violence,  he  could  not  resbt  the 
temptation  of  making  sarcastic  citations  from  their  sacred  writings  in 
which  he  had  himself  been  so  carefully  instructed  ;  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  forbidding  them  to  teach  Homer  and  Hesiod,  whom  as  Christians  they 
could  not  believe,  and  advising  them  to  keep  to  their  own  Matthew  and 
Luke.  In  his  religions  ideas  it  is  interesting  to  notice  singular  analogies 
with  the  metaphysics  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  showing  that  Pla- 
tonic influences  were  working  in  quite  the  same  direction  in  Pagan  as  in 
Christian  theology;  though  M.  Boissier  chooses,  strangely  enough,  to 
regard  these  analogies  as  reminiscences  of  Julian's  Christian  studies.  But 
Julian  made  little  impression  either  on  Christianity  or  on  Paganism.  Not 
only  was  his  career  short,  but  he  also  took  tlie  ancient  faith  too  seriously. 
In  trying  to  bring  out  its  deeper  principles,  while  showing  at  the  same 
time  little  interest  in  the  Games  which  were  so  dear  to  the  Roman  heart, 
he  lost  for  his  new  "  Hellenism  "  the  support  of  Paganism  itself.  All 
that  he  attempted,  according  to  M.  Boissier,  Christianity  was  afterwards 
able  to  accomplish  in  another  and  better  way. 

But  whether  under  Pagan  emperors  or  under  Christian,  the  new  faith 
could  not  disengage  itself  from  the  dominion  of  classic  thought  Had 
Chrbtianity  fully  understood  the  situation,  and  undertaken  to  make  itself 
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wholly  independent  of  the  Paganism  it  was  to  sapplant,  it  should  have 
began  its  work  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  establishing  schools 
of  its  own  where  its  youth  might  receive  a  purely  Christian  culture.  But 
it  did  no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  it  found  an  established  system  of 
private  and  public  instruction,  which  could  not  easily  be  uprooted,  and  it 
was  forced  to  see  its  children  getting  their  education  under  Pagan  in- 
structors, with  Pagan  text-books,  and  through  the  medium  of  Pagan 
poetry,  oratory,  rhetoric  and  mythology.  Now  and  then  a  spasmodic 
effort  was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  as  when  Apollinaris  the  Elder  con- 
verted the  Old  Testament  into  a  series  of  epic  poems,  tragedies,  comedies 
and  odes,  to  take  the  place  of  Euripides,  Menander  and  Pindar;  or 
when  Apollinaris  the  Younger  issued  the  Grospels  and  Epistles  in  the  form 
of  Platonic  dialogues  ;  or  when  St.  Augustine  analyzed  the  prophecy  of 
Amos,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  to  show  that  their  phrases  and  periods 
were  absolutely  classic  in  form  and  worthy  of  the  best  exemplars  of 
classic  rhetoric  ;  or  when  the  poet  Juvencus  took  in  hand  the  .Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  turned  it  into  Virgilian  verse,  using  so  far  as  possible  the 
very  language  of  the  ^neid  itself.  For  the  most  part,  however,  no  re- 
sistance was  made.  Christianity  had  to  steep  itself  in  the  spirit,  and  array 
itself  in  the  garb,  of  its  rival,  or  else  appear  to  the  lettered  world  as  * 
provincial  and  illiterate  faith.  Even  Tertullian,  while  showing  g^at  in- 
dignation that  Christian  children  should  have  to  listen  to  **  the  scandalous 
history  of  Olympus,"  and  to  witness  Pagan  rites  in  their  schoolrooms  in 
honor  of  Minerva,  yet  confesses  that  a  classic  training  is  essential,  and 
has  no  advice  to  offer  but  that  they  should  continue  to  attend  Pagan 
schools.  M.  Boissier*s  account  of  these  schools,  and  of  tlie  entire  sys- 
tem of  Roman  education,  is  full  of  interest ;  and  as  this  is  the  field  in 
which  he  is  most  at  home,  it  forms  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
When  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  teachers  sometimes  received 
$16,000  a  year,  or  that  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  School  of  Con- 
stantinople had  thirty-one  professors,  we  see  that  education  was  well 
cared  for  in  those  days,  and  it  is  evident  why  Christianity  stood  little 
chance  of  setting  up  a  system  of  its  own. 

The  effect  of  this  enforced  classic  training  upon  the  early  Christian 
writers  is  very  striking.  Tertullian,  for  instance,  that  redoubtable  de- 
fender of  the  church  in  the  second  century,  wrote  a  certain  treatise 
called  '*  De  Pallio,"  —  so  extraordinary  in  its  style,  so  startling  in  its 
metaphors,  so  crowded  with  erudition,  and  so  flaming  in  its  rhetoric,  as  to 
have  been  the  despair  of  all  the  commentators.  M.  Boissier,  who  takes 
the  pains  to  describe  it  at  great  length,  pronounces  it  an  attempt  on 
Tertullian *s  part  to  prove  to  the  world  that  in  becoming  a  Christian  he 
had  not  lost  his  literary  spirit,  but  could  be  as  splendid  a  rhetorician  as 
ever.  Christianity,  he  felt,  was  too  much  looked  down  upon  by  the  let- 
tered classes,  and  nothing  short  of  such  a  tour  de  force  would  be  sufll- 
cient  to  retetablish  its  prestige.     Still  more  remarkable  it  the  case  of 
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Augastine,  who,  in  his  retreat  from  the  world  after  his  conversion^  to 
prepare  himself  for  baptism,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  solitude  and 
penitence,  or  even  confining  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, called  a  little  company  of  friends  old  and  young  around  him,  and 
discussed  classic  and  sacred  writers  on  equal  terms.  *'  In  the  morning, 
after  prayers,  Virgil  was  taken  up  and  explained ;  Matthew  and  Plato 
were  cited  in  conversation  together ;  the  Psalms  of  David  were  chanted 
with  the  woes  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  ;  St  Paul  was  searched  for  argu* 
ments  for  devoting  one's  self  to  the  study  of  philosophy."  St.  Jerome 
struggled  much  more  fiercely  than  St  Augustine  against  the  Pagan  devil 
that  was  in  him,  but  to  as  little  purpose.  Carried  in  a  dream  before  the 
heavenly  Judge,  and  cruelly  scourged  by  angels,  he  defended  himself  by 
claiming  that  he  was  a  Christian.  *'  No,"  said  the  angels,  '^  thou  art  a 
Ciceronian."  St.  Jerome  then  pledged  himself  from  that  time  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  profane  literature.  But  his  old  love  proved  too  much 
for  him ;  \jm  writings  were  still  filled  with  quotations  from  his  favorite 
authors.  Finally  he  gave  up  the  struggle  entirely,  comforting  himself 
with  the  pious  resolve  that  **'  he  would  make  of  ancient  Wisdom  an 
Israelite."  St.  Ambrose,  on  the  contrary,  made  no  struggle  whatever, 
but  held  fast  by  his  classic  masters  without  demur,  quoted  Virgil  and 
Pliny  in  his  sermons  quite  as  freely  as  the  Bible,  cited  the  old  philoso- 
phers in  his  letters  of  consolation,  and  satisfied  his  conscience  by  claim- 
ing that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  Moses  and  Job. 

It  was  this  mingling  of  things  sacred  and  profane  which  gave  to  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  four  centuries  whatever  vogue  it  had  in 
the  cultivated  world.  As  this  service,  according  to  M.  Boissier,  was  ren- 
dered chiefly  by  the  poets,  he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  second 
volume  to  Latin  Christian  Poetry.  Interesting  though  this  sketch  may 
be,  however,  to  the  historian  of  Christian  literature,  its  bearing  upon  the 
topic  of  the  book  is  too  slight  to  detain  us  here,  and  we  must  refer  the 
reader  who  would  know  something  more  about  Commodianus,  Juvencus, 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  or  Prudeutius,  to  these  pages. 

Paganism  died  with  ^lat  and  M,  Boissier  £pves  a  picturesque  account 
of  its  closing  scenes,  choosing  as  the  decisive  moment  the  removal  of  the 
altar  of  Victory  from  the  Senate  chamber  by  the  emperor  Gratian,  in  the 
year  382.  Up  to  that  time,  though  the  emperors  had  long  avowed  them- 
selves  Christian,  Rome  had  remained  largely  Pag^,  the  temples  were 
for  the  most  part  undisturbed,  and  the  Senate  offered  a  rallying  point 
for  Paganism  which  existed  nowhere  else  in  the  Empire.  Already  the 
altar  of  Victory,  before  which  each  Pagan  senator  as  he  entered  was  ae- 
customed  to  offer  incense,  had  been  removed  by  Constantino ;  but  it  bad 
been  replaced  by  Julian  and  retained  its  old-time  honors.  Now  again 
its  destruction  is  decreed.  Synmiachus,  the  most  eloquent  orator  of 
his  time,  utters  the  last  plea  for  the  andent  faith  to  which  Rome  owed  all 
its  grandeur  and  its  prosperity ;  asks  at  what  altar  henceforth  they  < 
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swear  fidelity  to  the  laws ;  declares  that  the  Sapreme  Being  is  the  same 
for  all,  bat  mast  be  approached  by  many  paths ;  and  prays  that  all  reli- 
gions may  combine  their  forces  in  sustaining  the  imperial  power.  Bat 
all  is  vain.     The  moment  has  arrived,  and  Paganism  meets  its  final  doom. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  point  which  this  sketch  suggests  is  the 
entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  Roman  society  of  its  approaching 
fate.  Attention  has  more  than  once  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Paris, 
down  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  no  one,  whether  of 
the  populace  or  of  the  more  thoughtful  classes,  seems  to  have  had  a  sus- 
picion that  any  unusual  events  were  about  to  occur.  Even  more  striking 
is  the  case  of  Rome.  The  Empire  is  in  its  last  throes ;  the  Goths  have 
already  inundated  Italy  and  just  been  driven  back  from  the  gates  of 
Rome ;  the  army  already  has  had  to  be  recruited  by  enrolling  the  slaves ; 
the  treasury  is  empty  and  the  revenues  have  almost  ceased ;  yet  to  judge 
from  the  letters  of  Symmachus,  here  quoted,  neither  private  citizens  nor 
public  officials  who  know  most  of  the  affairs  of  state  cherish  any  serious 
anxieties.  Men  buy  and  sell,  repair  ancient  monuments  and  erect  mas- 
sive mansions ;  the  schools  are  fuller,  education  is  more  widely  spread, 
and  science  more  honored,  than  at  any  hour  before.  "  We  live  truly," 
wrote  Sy mmachus,  **  in  an  age  friendly  to  virtue,  when  men  of  talent  have 
only  themselves  to  blame,  if  they  do  not  find  employment  altogether 
worthy  of  them.*'  Augustine  also,  viewing  affairs  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  far  from  echoing  the  sentiment  of  earlier  generations,  as 
shown  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  has  the  same  faith  as  the  Pagans  them- 
selves in  the  perennial  vigor  of  Rome,  and  the  power  of  the  eternal  city 
to  bid  defiance  to  its  barbaric  foes.  Christian  and  Pagan  poets  alike 
sing  of  Rome  as  still  wreathing  its  brows  with  the  laurels  of  victory. 

Still  more  strange  is  the  silence  of  the  Pagan  writers  of  this  same 
period  regarding  the  growing  triumphs  of  Christianity.  They  seem  to 
consider  these  unworthy  of  mention.  Such  a  thing  as  anti-Christian 
literature  is  hardly  to  be  found.  Macrobius,  a  writer  of  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  or  beginning  of  the  fifth,  describes  an  imaginary  gathering 
of  dbtinguished  people  at  Rome,  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Saturn. 
They  are  together  for  three  days,  discussing  philosophy,  literature,  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  questions  which  interested  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
day.  It  is  just  at  the  time  when  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods  are  about  being 
abolished,  when  the  festivals  of  Saturn  and  of  all  the  gods  are  immedi- 
ately to  be  prohibited,  and  the  temples  of  the  ancient  deities  to  be  for- 
ever closed.  Yet  throughout  the  entire  conversation  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  once  mentioned.  The  same  fact  is  true,  if  we  are  to  trust 
M.  Boissier,  of  all  Pagan  writers  of  the  time,  whether  grammarians,  ora- 
tors, poets  or  even  historians.  Events  which  seem  to  us  now  so  ominous 
of  change,  and  so  decisive  of  the  religion  of  the  future,  find  no  mention 
in  these  writings,  and  no  place  apparently  in  men's  thoughts.  M.  Bois- 
sier finds  DO  explanation  for  this  phenomenoni  but  to  ascribe  it  to  a  con- 
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spiracy  of  silence,  —  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ^ite  to  de- 
grade the  new  religion  by  ignoring  it  We  must  think,  however,  that 
his  own  pages  suggest  a  simpler  and  more  natural  reason.  Great  his- 
toric events,  even  those  as  momentous  as  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
show  their  hbtoric  character  only  after  they  have  occurred.  To  our 
thought  the  world  at  that  hour  was  awaiting  the  final  triumph  of  Chris^ 
tianity ;  to  those  then  living  it  was  simply  a  new  and  foreign  religion 
fighting  against  the  old.  Constantino,  it  is  true,  had  accepted  Chris- 
tianity more  than  half  a  century  before  ;  but  Julian  had  gone  back  to  the 
ancient  faith,  and  Julian's  reign  to  men  of  mature  age  was  a  thing  but  of 
yesterday.  Why  might  not  the  next  occupant  of  the  throne  follow  his 
example?  Throughout  the  fourth  century,  Rome  itself  continued  in 
great  measure  Pagan ;  the  etiquette  language  and  usages  of  the  court  re- 
tained their  Pagan  tone ;  the  emperor  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed 
as  a  god,  and  did  not  forbid  lamps  to  be  burned  before  his  statues  ;  the 
old  faith  had  all  the  culture  of  the  day  and  the  prestige  of  the  past  on 
its  side.  Moreover,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  clear  in  the  fourth 
century  that  Christianity  had  come  to  stay,  what  did  that  mean  ?  Not 
necessarily  a  new  religion  superseding  the  old ;  but  rather  one  additional 
woi-ship  to  be  added  to  the  many  which  already  existed ;  or  rather  one 
additional  way  of  approaching  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  high  above 
all  local  worships.  That  Pagan  thinkers  had  already  learned  to  regard 
their  many  gods  only  as  representatives  of  one  absolute  Deity  is  vrell 
known.  According  to  M.  Boissier,  a  favorite  term  among  the  writers  of 
the  time  to  designate  God  was  Divinitas.  On  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
erected  by  the  Senate  in  honor  of  that  great  victory  which  Christian 
legend  has  associated  with  the  vision  of  the  cross,  Constantino  is  said  to 
have  acted  "  instinctu  divinitatis,**  —  "  at  the  instigation  of  the  Divinity." 
The  Edict  of  Milan,  as  we  have  seen,  Constantino's  great  proclamation 
of  religious  liberty,  speaks  of  the  "  Celestial  Power  "  or  "  Divinity  in 
celestial  places."  A  Pagan  correspondent  of  St  Augustine,  here  quoted, 
claims  that  every  intelligent  man  believes  in  "  one  Supreme  Grod  ;**  he 
ends  by  invoking  for  the  Christian  bishop  the  care  of  "  those  subordinate 
deities  by  whose  intervention  we  are  enabled  to  approach  the  common 
Father  of  gods  and  men,  whom  all  nations  honor  with  rites  at  once  dif- 
ferent and  the  same."  Such  being  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  the 
hour,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suppose  a  *'  conspiracy  of  silence  "  to  ex- 
plain the  indifference  of  Roman  society  towards  Christianity  on  the  very 
eve  of  its  triumph.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event;  before  the 
event  it  would  seem,  the  educated  Roman  saw  nothing  in  Christianity  to 
mark  it  as  the  coming  religion  ;  or  in  the  Groths  or  Huns  to  stamp  them 
as  the  future  masters  of  the  Roman  empire. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  show  what  valuable  materia]  these 
volumes  contain.  One  has  often  to  sift  many  pages,  it  is  true,  and  work 
through  much  padding,  to  reach  his  results.     M.   Boissier  takes  ample 
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time,  and  trayels  with  leisarely  steps.  If  he  wishes  to  cite  the  *'  Letters 
of  Synimachas,"  he  must  first  give  an  extensive  excursus  on  letter  writing, 
beginning  with  Cicero  and  Pliny,  to  show  what  the  qualities  of  the  classic 
letter  writer  were,  and  to  prove  that  Symmachus  did  not  possess  them.  To 
defend  Christianity  from  the  charge  of  having  corrupted  ancient  letters, 
he  carries  us  back  to  the  writings  of  Livy,  to  show  the  changes  which 
came  over  the  Latin  tongue  between  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  then  between 
Tacitus  and  Augustine.  But  we  can  forgive  much  to  an  author  who 
draws  from  such  abundant  resources  to  give  us  this  vivid  picture  of  the 
last  days  of  Paganism. 

Edwabd  H.  Hall. 
Cambrioob,  Mass. 


Christian  Dootrines  and  Modem  Thought.  The  Boyle  Lectures  for  1891. 
By  T.  G.  BoNNKY,  LL.  D.,  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  specialty  of  this  book  would  seem  to  be  an  endeavor  to  illustrate 
Christian  doctrine  by  certain  results  of  modem  scientific  investigation. 
The  purpose  is  exceedingly  attractive ;  and  this  makes  all  the  greater 
the  disappointment  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  in  the  result.  The  reader 
must  not  expect  to  find  interesting  and  inspiring  comparisons  like  those 
given  in  Professor  Drummond's  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.** 
Dr.  Bonney*s  illustrations  are  petty  and  often  both  degrading  and  inapt. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for  example,  is  illustrated  by  the  separa- 
bility of  individuality  in  the  organic  world.  Many  plants  may  ^^  be  divided 
into  parts,  which  will  then  become  separate  individuab  **  (49).  The 
same  thing  happens  in  certain  forms  of  animal  life :  *'  A  single  polybite 
gradually  separates  into  two  or  more,  which  ultimately  become  perfectly 
complete  in  themselves  "  (51).  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  these  in- 
dividuab continue  to  be  manifestations  of  the  same  essence.  They  illus- 
trate the  *'  three  eternal  aspects  (YirooTao-cis)  of  the  Divine,  facing  in- 
ward on  each  other,  as  well  as  outward  on  the  world  *'  (48  and  51). 
A  better  illustration  is  found  in  those  groups  of  organisms,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  has  a  certain  individuality,  while  all  retain  some  sort  of 
vital  connection  with  one  another.  ^^  A  Hydrozoan,  .  .  .  consists  of  a 
number  of  polybites  connected  by  a  common  tissue.  .  .  •  The  life  of  the 
whole  colony  is  a  common  one,  yet  it  is  individualized  in  each  poly- 
bite '*  (50).  One  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  Siamese  twins  have  no 
place  in  this  discussion,  and  the  two-headed  boy  who  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition in  some  of  our  cities  during  the  past  season  would  seem  to  be  a 
better  illustration  than  all  Dr.  Bonney's  put  together. 

A  still  wilder  notion  of  essential  unity  preserving  itself  amid  different 
manifestations  is  found  in  the  phenomena  of  allotropy :  "  Graphite  and 
the  diamond  are  chemically  identical,  though  their  properties  are  so 
different  **  (55).     Here  the  resemblance  expressed  by  the  words  *^  chemi- 
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cally  identical "  passes  into  absolute  identity  under  different  forma,  and 
famishes  another  illustration  of  the  Trinity. 

It  should  be  added  that  Dr.  Bonney  insists  upon  the  imperfection  of 
these  illustrations. 

We  must  seriously  protest  against  this  degradaUon  of  the  venerable 
doctrines  of  the  church,  which  have  been  and  still  are  the  source  of  in- 
spiration to  so  many.  If  illustrations  of  the  Trinity  are  wanted,  one  has 
not  far  to  seek.  Hegel  has  taught  us  that  the  world  is  Trinitarian  to 
its  core.  The  symbol  of  human  personality,  which  Domer  in  recent 
years  has  taken  so  literally,  St  Augustine  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
keep  his  results  well  within  the  lines  of  orthodoxy.  These  writers  em- 
ployed the  greatest  tact  in  their  experience  to  illustrate  the  loftiest  ob- 
ject of  their  thought 

In  Dr.  Bonney 's  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus.  Here  the  contribution 
of  modern  science  is  to  show  how  little  of  a  miracle  this  would  be  after 
all,  and  to  furnish  parallels  in  the  development  of  life  upon  the  earth. 
We  are  told  that  ^^  some  animab  divide  themselves  again  and  again  ;  one 
individual  becomes  a  host  by  subdivision,  not  by  generation  in  the  or- 
dinary sense'*  (70).  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  illustrations 
of  the  Trinity  here  does  duty  as  an  illustration  of  the  miraculous  birth. 
According  to  the  first  application  of  the  figure,  Jesus  and  his  mother 
would  continue  to  be  manifestations  of  the  same  essence. 

The  only  attempt  at  an  original  statement  or  modification  of  any  doc- 
trine of  the  church  that  occurs  in  the  volume  is  found  in  the  chapter 
that  treats  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  this,  also,  science  makes  its  only  real 
contribution  to  the  thought  Our  attention  is  first  called  to  the  relation 
that  science  insists  upon  between  spiritual  energy,  vital  energy,  and  the 
energy  that  is  active  in  the  physical  world ;  the  second  principle  is  the 
fact  of  the  dissipation  of  energy,  ^*  Speaking  figuratively,  the  universe  is 
like  a  man  living  on  his  capital  and  this  process  roust  end  in  destitution.*' 
The  final  result  is  that  '^  the  work  ...  of  infusing  a  new  energy  or  coun- 
teracting the  natural  tendency  to  dissipation  ...  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit "  (37  b).  While  this  statement  is  original  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  important  contribution  to  theologic  thought  By  it  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  represented  merely  as  the  great  conserver.  Its  power  to 
uplift,  to  advance  and  to  re-create  is  not  recognized. 
'  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  the  best  They  treat  of  ''  The 
Sacraments"  and  "The  Church."  They  are  clear  and  manly.  The 
author  throws  himself  into  the  strife  that  is  waged  in  the  English  Church 
in  regard  to  these  great  matters.  There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
his  position  in  the  contest  He  insists  that  the  sacraments  have  no 
magical  influence,  and  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  claim  deepotie 
power.  In  reading  these  chapters  one  feels  for  the  first  time  the  real 
strength  of  the  man. 

Charles  C.  £tb&btt. 
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EssayB  and  CritioiBma.    By  St.  George  Mivabt,  F.  R.  S.    Two  volames. 
Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    S8.00. 

These  two  volames  of  the  collected  essays  and  criticisms  of  Professor 
Mivart  are  announced  as  "  a  new  and  important  work "  of  this  distin- 
guished scholar,  who  adorns  the  field  of  science  as  an  authority  in  com- 
parative zoology,  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  the  champion  of  religion, 
as  enshrined  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  work  is  new  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  essays  are  newly  collected  from  the  Reviews  where 
for  the  most  part  they  first  appeared ;  yet  perhaps  the  word  ^^  new  *' 
may  he  properly  applied  to  them  because  of  that  cumulative  force  which 
their  unity  of  purpose  bestows  in  their  collective  presentation.  That  the 
work  b  '*  important "  cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  Mivart  is  the  only  con- 
siderable antagonist  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer  who  is  at  once  a 
"  defender  of  the  faith  "  and  an  evolutionist  of  the  highest  repute.  He 
has  labored  consistently  at  a  double  task  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  : 
he  has  steadily  maintained  that  natural  selection  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  *'  the  genesis  of  species  *'  and  the  **  descent  of 
man,'*  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  evolution  pure  and  simple,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  maintains  its  cause,  is  insufficient  to  provide  for  the  rise  of  hu- 
man intelligence  and  to  establish  a  basis  of  moral  life.  Mr.  Mivart  is  an 
evolutionist  —  with  a  difference.  He  sets  a  *^  limit  to  evolution ;  "  he 
does  not  ask  for  a  suspension  of  judgment,  or  the  entiertainment  of  a 
working-theory  in  science,  but  is  dogmatically  certain  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  learned  associates,  whom  most  he  antagonizes,  are  false  as 
philosophy,  and  degrading  and  perilous  as  ethics. 

These  volumes  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  "  Jacobinism  "  to 
"  Heredity,"  from  "  State  Organization  "  to  "  The  Meaning  of  Life."  But, 
whether  published  twenty  years  ago  or  now  first  issued,  they  have  one 
purpose,  —  to  demonstrate  the  hospitality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  all  rational  thought,  and  to  counteract  the  immoral  and  anarchical  ten- 
dencies of  the  school  of  thought  represented  chiefiy  by  the  names  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer. 

Religion  has  its  ablest  advocate  in  Mr.  Mivart  among  all  those  who 
''  carry  contradictory  opinions  in  different  pockets  of  their  brain  "  (to 
quote  Professor  Huxley).  The  timid  believers  who  desire  '*  a  limit  to 
evolution "  will  find  great  assurance  in  the  scientific  learning  which 
undertakes  to  show  that  "  natural  selection  is  not  the  origin  of  species," 
and  that  "  evolution  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  strictest  Christian 
orthodoxy  "  (Specific  Genesis,  ii.  126). 

There  are  many  who  do  not  need  this  stay  put  under  their  faith,  who 
•till  do  not  think  that  either  Mr.  Darwin  or  Mr.  Spencer  has  said  the 
last  word  on  the  meaning  of  life  or  the  responsibility  for  human  conduct. 
But  they  do  not  share  the  alarm  of  Mr.  Mivart,  nor  are  they  willing  to 
say  that  the  oonoluiions  of  Herbert  Spencer  are  ''absolutely  fatal  to 
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every  germ  of  morality  "  and  "  entirely  negative  every  form  of  religion." 
The  theological  drift  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Mivart  in  these  essays  crops 
out  in  sach  references  as  this :  *^  The  Franciscan  most  interesting  to  the 
lovers  of  the  critical  and  experimental  sciences  of  our  own  day  is  Friar 
Roger  Bacon.  His  love  for  physical  science  is  widely  known,  bat  the 
breadth  of  his  views  concerning  Holy  Scriptare  is  much  less  so.  Aided 
by  him,  Robert  Elsmere  would  have  had  but  little  to  fear  from  his  neigh- 
bor the  Squire,  who  would  have  been  met  by  principles  capable  of  dis- 
counting beforehand  his  whole  contention  '*  (The  Grayfriars,  L  291).  It 
is  very  significant  to  have  Robert  Elsmere  and  Roger  Bacon  constitute  in 
this  sentence  complementary  names  in  the  history  of  religious  thought, 
and  to  find  that  neither  needs  a  word  of  introduction.  Something  has 
happened  when  a  name  in  fiction  takes  its  place  thus  in  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Mivart  in  all  these  matters  is  not  assumed 
or  forced  ;  it  is  temperamental.  Just  as  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  govern- 
ment and  society  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  scientific  phraseology,  so  all 
that  he  has  to  say  upon  nature  and  man  is  penetrated  by  the  zeal  of  one 
who  believes  he  has  made  a  great  discovery  in  the  realm  of  faith.  This 
mental  tone  is  seen  throughout  in  both  phrase  and  thought.  Mr.  Mivart 
has  faith  in  "estates"  (politically  considered),  rather  than  in  "num- 
bers ; "  in  **  representations  of  class  and  interest,"  rather  than  in  "  uni- 
versal suffrage."  He  demands  "some  compensating  check"  upon 
"  widely  diffused  suffrage,"  to  the  end  that  "  justice  may  be  done  to  well 
deserving  minorities,"  —  English  Catholics  for  instance.  He  has  faith, 
not  in  "  the  number  of  heads  "  in  any  count,  but  in  "  their  contents." 
All  this,  with  infinite  variation,  is  most  interestingly  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed, but  it  all  tends  one  way :  "  Instead  of  dreading,  according  to 
vulgar  prejudice,  the  existence  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  the  thing 
which  would  seem  to  be  desirable  is  the  greatest  possible  numbers  and 
diversities  of  imperia,  hierarchically  and  harmoniously  coexisting  within 
one  vast  and  majestic  summum  imperium.  In  this  way  the  parallelism 
between  the  social  and  animal  organism  will  be  complete  "  (State  Organ- 
ization, i.  167). 

This  tendency,  temperamental,  and  consistently  so,  is  most  evident  in  the 
very  interesting  historical  papers  which  occupy  a  third  of  the  first  volume. 
They  deal  with  Jacobinism  (reviewing  works  of  Taine  and  Mallet-dn- 
Pan),  Sorel's  "  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution,*'  and  "  The  Memoirs 
of  a  Royalist"  (Le  Comte  de  Falloux).  Considered  as  historical  studies, 
penetrated  by  a  not  very  modern  philosophy  of  society,  and  showing 
throughout  a  sharp  distrust  of  all  radicalism,  these  essays  are  brilliant  and 
strong.  Mr.  Mivart  has  a  lucid  style,  and  a  habit  of  exact  and  direct 
expression.  But  whether  he  is  discussing  the  history  of  liberty  in  France 
or  the  claims  of  secularism  in  England,  or  the  conclusions  of  undogmatie 
philosophy  in  science,  his  attitude  is  unmistakably  antagonistic  to  all  these, 
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and  hU  mental  affront  provokes  either  a  jeremiad  or  a  challenge.  If  he 
had  more  faith  in  natural  selection  he  might  reassure  himself  with  its 
postulate,  that  in  the  breeding  of  wild  creatures  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency to  variation  of  the  original  type.  But  he  cannot  so  console  him- 
self. He  feels  that  with  **  every  extension  of  the  suffrage  we  liave  fewer 
and  fewer  guaranties  for  the  competency  and  discretion  of  our  rulers. 
•  .  .  Surely  now,  all  men  of  equitable  minds,  whatever  may  be  their 
religious  views,  should  protest  in  favor  of  freedom  (as  understood  in  the 
United  States  and  England  and  by  such  men  as  M.  Jules  Simon)  against 
the  passionate  and  sectarian  Jacobinism  which  has  managed  so  widely 
to  usurp  the  fair  name  of  *  liberal'  on  the  Continent  of  £urope,  and 
threatens  to  ruin  civilization  by  an  invasion  of  barbarism  and  brutality, 
not  as  in  the  days  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  incursions 
from  without,  but  from  beneath  "  (Notes  on  Spain,  i.  241). 

This  fear  of  sudden  disaster  to  the  established  and  traditional  appears 
in  Mr.  Mivart*s  treatment  of  ethics,  religion  and  science.  He  arraigns 
the  system  of  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  same  reason  that  he  condemns  the 
secularist  and  the  radical;  the  Spencerian  philosophy  involves  to  him 
''the  denial  of  all  truth,*'  and  *' radically  and  necessarily  opposes  all 
sound  principles  of  morals."  lliis  seems  to  him  a  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  leading  up,  as  it  does,  to 
the  declaration  that  '*  we  can  know  only  phenomena."  In  justification 
of  his  dissent  from  this  position,  he  uses  again  the  too  much  trusted  turn 
of  logic,  —  that  the  statement  that  we  can  know  nothing  absolutely  is  self- 
contradictory  ;  since  it  affirms,  as  certainly  known,  that  we  can  certainly 
know  nothing.  The  use  of  this  most  inconclusive  retort  marks  always 
the  mind  in  which  the  scientific  method  has  been  crossed  by  metaphysic ; 
the  boasted  philosophico-scientific  product  is  a  hybrid.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  difficult  to  see  the  difference  between  saying  that  experience  is 
the  horizon  of  human  knowledge,  and  saying  that  an  intellectual  postu- 
late may  have  axiomatic  certainty.  The  confusion  between  '^  feelings  " 
and  '*  ideas,"  charged  upon  "  the  extreme  left "  of  evolution,  has  in  this 
matter  infected  the  method  of  their  antagonist.  We  cannot,  indeed,  know 
matter,  either  as  matter  or  the  thing-in-itself,  but  we  may  be  perfectly 
certain  as  to  the  validity  of  statements  concerning  it 

We  feel  in  reading  Mr.  Mivart  that  he  sometimes  misunderstands  or 
underestimates  his  antagonist,  —  for  instance,  when  he  says  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  theory  of  the  evolution  of  morality  is  not  only  *'  objectionable 
as  a  speculative  theory,  but  has  the  gravest  social  consequences ;  "  that  it 
teaches  that ''  every  action  whatever  is  a  mode  of  the  unknowable ;  and 
the  stab  of  the  assassin  and  the  traffic  of  the  courtesan  are  as  much  the 
necessary  result  and  outcome  of  that  ultimate  principle  as  are  the  charity 
of  a  Howard  or  the  self-devotion  of  Marseilles'  good  Bishop."  There  is 
but  one  answer  to  this :  Mr.  Mivart  has  misrepresented  Mr.  Spencer. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  evil ;  but  neither  has  any 
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one  else.  So  far  as  the  Unknowable  Power  which  appears  in  phenomena 
is  substitatecl  for  a  personal  oriental  Sovereign,  and  so  far  as  the  immti- 
table  oi*der  of  the  world  has  appeared  where  the  eternal  decrees  used  to 
be  inscribed,  there  are  many  profoundly  religions  minds  who  feel  that  an 
inestimable  gain  has  been  made.  The  situation  may  not  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  make  new  formularies  of  dogmatism  possible,  but  at  least 
we  are  not  asked  to  misrepresent  as  beneficence  an  irresponsible  Omnipo- 
tence, which  has  to  many  seemed  the  denial  of  love  and  the  despair  of 
helplessness.  But  Mr.  Mivart  fears  that  the  motive  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  after  the  manner  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  is 
to  be  found  in  "  a  passionate  hatred  of  religion,  which,  however  discreetly 
and  astutely  veiled,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  the  popular  metaphysi- 
cal teaching  now  in  vogue.  No  system  is  to  be  tolerated  which  will  lead 
men  to  accept  a  Personal  Grod,  moral  responsibility,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments;  .  .  .  that  system  which  excludes  them  the 
most  efficaciously  becomes  the  most  acceptable."  This  is  an  uncharita^ 
ble  judgment  delivered  from  a  cloistered  mind.  There  is  in  it  no  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  age 
feel  upon  the  most  vital  themes.  They  are  not  to  be  charged  with  moral 
cowardice  because  they  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  little  cabinet 
world,  and  go  out  to  find  God  in  a  universe  where  a  hundred  million 
worlds  utter  speech  concerning  Him  in  terms  not  derived  from  me- 
diaeval and  pre-scientific  times.  Mr.  Mivart  is  not  certain  that  he  **  can 
find  any  unprejudiced  Christian  metaphysician  ; "  so  he  appeals  to  Aris- 
totle. But  it  is  vain  to  conjure  with  '*  the  voice  "  of  Aristotle  while  **  the 
hands  are  the  hands  "  of  Augustine.  Greek  thought  has  a  method  nearer 
to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  Grod  than  any  inference,  here 
set  forth  as  Christian,  can  justify. 

The  dependence  in  all  scientific  inquiry  conducted  by  Mr.  Mivart  is 
well  grounded  on  **  the  appeal  to  consciousness ; "  but  the  dependence 
here  is  too  complete.  It  is  not  the  whole  story.  He  says  :  **  The  great 
difference  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  consists,  not  in  his  body, 
but  in  his  mind.  We  must  begin  by  looking  a  little  carefully  into  our 
own  minds,  and  examining  our  own  acts  and  mental  natures."  He  then 
places  the  fulcrum  for  his  lever  in  "  the  fundamental  difference  between 
feelings  and  ideas  :  "  in  this  difference  he  finds  ^*  the  limit  of  evolution ; " 
here  a  gulf  yawns  ''  between  man  and  the  highest  of  the  lower  animals.^ 
He  can  imagine  ^'  a  mere  irrational  ape  "  so  endowed  '*  with  nervous  gan- 
glia and  nerve  fibres  "  *'  as  to  solve  the  problems  of  £uclid  and  turn 
out  quadratic  equations.  But  such  a  creature  would  of  course  have  no 
rational  knowledge  of  the  action  he  performs,  —  no  intellectual  apprehen-^ 
sion  of  his  own  psychical  processes,  or  of  problems  and  equations  as 
problems  and  equations."  We  do  not  really  know  whether  such  a  being, 
if  created  by  Mr.  Mivart's  order,  would  be  still  '*  irrational ; "  hot  w» 
feel  quite  sure  that  such  '<  a  mere  irrational  ape,"  if  created  by  the  pro- 
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now  present  in  natore,  would  be  a  matbematieian,  with  all  that 
that  implies.  To  Mr.  Mivart,  however,  the  distinction  thas  imperfectly 
illustrated  marks  '*  a  difference  not  of  degree^  but  of  hind^  which  divides 
man  from  all,  even  the  highest  brutes ;  there  is  a  limit  to  evolution  be- 
tween human  and  merely  animal  natures ;  and  something  altogether  new, 
a  capacity  for  apprehending  abstract  ideas,  first  appeared  on  the  planet 
with  the  coming  of  man  "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  312). 

If  we  understand  this  statement,  it  would  make  an  end  of  all  unity  by 
introducing  a  break  in  an  ordered  world ;  the  phrase,  '^  a  difference  of 
kind,*'  has  a  bad  sound  when  used  in  connection  with  the  other  phrase, 
*'  processes  carried  on  according  to  definite  natural  laws  to  fulfill  a  precise 
and  determined  end."  Unless,  indeed,  these  natural  laws  are  of  the  old 
statutory  kind,  imposed  from  without,  and  dictated  by  an  independent 
WiU,  not  immanent  in  all,  but  superior  to  all,  —  in  this  case  we  would  be 
back  in  the  old  dualism  and  contradictory  anthropomorphism  from  which, 
for  all  these  years,  the  scientific  method  has  sought  to  deliver  both  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  We  suspect  this  is  the  goal  of  such  a  course  of 
thought  as  these  essays  contain.  Man,  the  final  unit,  we  are  told,  *•*'  knows 
that  he  is  a  unity  with  two  sets  of  faculties,  material  and  mechanical  in 
one  aspect,  immaterial  and  non-mechanical  in  the  other  aspect  No  cer- 
tainty we  can  attain  to  about  any  other  object  can  be  nearly  so  certain  As 
tl|is  certainty  which  we  know  about  our  own  being :  first,  its  active,  im- 
material aspect ;  and  secondly,  its  material  and  mechanical  aspect.  That 
each  roan  is  a  substantial,  definitely  organized  substance  in  one  unity, 
with  a  dynamic  immaterial  principle  which  is  revealed  in  consciousness, 
is  the  first  truth  of  physical  science."  We  must  enter  an  exception,  as 
the  lawyers  say  ;  so  far  from  this  being  the  first  truth  of  physical  science, 
it  seems  to  us  a  very  lame  conclusion  in  philosophy,  not  scientific  in  its 
certainty  nor  in  its  terms.  *'  In  one  aspect "  it  is  a  first  truth  in  theology, 
and  "  in  another  a^>ect "  it  is  the  very  thing  still  to  be  proved  in  physi- 
eal  science.  Even  if  it  be  taken  over  into  the  adjoining  field  of  p^- 
ehology,  the  inquiry  will  at  once  be  started.  Is  it  to  be  treated  by  theo- 
retical or  experimental  psychology  ?  If  by  the  latter,  you  must  not 
insist  on  the  **  immaterial  principle ; "  this  is  not  a  final  term  of  the 
laboratory. 

The  prime  difficulty  which  attends  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Mivart,  as 
related  to  that  of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  is  implied  in  the  declaration  that 
'*  the  question  of  man's  origin  is  a  philosophical,  not  a  scientific  ques- 
tion, and  men  may  be  very  distinguished  for  scientific  knowledge  and 
yet  be  the  victims  of  a  very  defective  philosophy.  Such  is  conspicu- 
ously the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Darwinian  view  is  supported 
by  men,  and  only  by  men,  who  confound  '  ideas '  with  ^  faint  revivals  of 
past  feelings.'  It  is  on  this  account  that  not  one  of  them  has  grap- 
pled with  the  essence  of  the  question."  There  can,  then,  be  no  agree- 
ment between  explorers  of  the  realm  of  nature  who  start  so  far  apart j 
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though  they  enter  the  field  Jvom  the  same  eide.  They  are  not  one  in 
purpose,  nor  are  the  instramento  of  their  search  the  same ;  their  tempeTs 
are  antagonistic,  and  their  loyalties  are  not  similarly  controlled.  The 
one  serves  the  caose  of  a  tendency  and  a  tradition ;  the  other  knows 
no  sanctuary  hut  the  universe,  and  no  basis  of  anthority  but  the  facts  of 
nature. 

Thomas  B.  Sucsr. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 


Bsaays  Bcientifio,  Political  and  BpeonlatiTe.    By  Herbert  Sfehcsr. 

Library  Edition.  Three  volumes.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  96.00. 
Social  Statics,  Abridged  and  Revised ;  together  with  Man  ▼ersus 

the  State.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

82.00. 

The  various  essays  in  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  covered  so  many 
of  the  special  fields  which  he  afterward  embraced  in  his  all-comprehend- 
ing '*  Synthetic  Philosophy ''  have  heretofore  been  published  in  different 
collections,  in  England  and  America.  This  Library  Edition,  thoroughly 
rearranged,  and  including  seven  essays  written  since  1882,  has  now  been 
brought  out  by  his  American  publishers,  who  vrill  doubtless  receive  the 
thanks  of  all  students  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  Many  of  the 
essays  have  been  changed  in  the  way  of  omission  and  addition :  that«OD 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis  has  been  largely  recast.  (The  short  essay  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  Sun  is  included  in  Volume  I.,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  table  of  contents.) 

A  general  rearrangement  of  the  essays  being  desirable,  Mr.  Spencer 
has  compromised  between  the  order  of  time  and  the  order  of  subjects ; 
in  each  volume  the  essays  have  been  arranged  in  an  order  substantially 
chronological;  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  evolution,  general  and 
special ;  Uie  second  to  questions  of  philosoj^y  —  abstract  and  concrete  — 
science,  and  esthetics ;  the  third  volume  is  made  up  of  ethical,  politieal 
and  social  essays.  Mr.  Spencer  mentions  several  papers  which  he  has 
not  thought  it  well  to  include,  one  class  being  ruled  out  '*  because  of  their 
personal  character."  Not  a  few  of  his  readers  will  regret  that  he  did 
not  reject,  under  this  last  heading,  the  sharp  and  bitter  essay  entitled 
*'  Professor  Green*s  Explanations,*'  in  which  '^  unscrupulous  "  is  one  of 
the  politest  adjectives  he  applies  to  Thomas  Hill  Green.  '^  Cold  contro- 
versy "  of  this  unfortunate  order  in  no  wise  reflects  credit  upon  the 
author  who  includes  it  in  the  definitive  edition  of  his  works.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, indeed,  betrays  in  more  than  one  of  his  articles  the  heat  of  the  con- 
troversialist rather  than  the  calm  of  the  philosopher  and  savant.  Not  a 
few  of  his  sentences  are  better  classified  as  scolding,  rather  than  aign- 
ment.  His  long  struggle  in  his  early  career  to  obtain  recognition  for  him 
philosophy  seems  to  have  left  evil  effects,  in  a  polemic  tone,  the  traces  of 
which  should  have  been  carefully  removed  from  thb  edition  of  his  : 
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works.  In  later  years,  the  large  measure  of  indiscriminate  laudation 
which  Mr.  Spencer  has  received,  especially  from  this  country,  has  proba- 
bly served  to  confirm  him  in  some  of  his  least  admirable  habits  as  a 
writer  and  thinker,  such  as  extreme  dogmatism,  unwillingness  to  qualify, 
and  the  disposition,  highly  unbecoming  in  a  scientific  student,  to  square 
the  facts  with  his  theories  at  all  hazards.  In  no  respect  is  Mr.  Spencer, 
as  an  observer  and  thinker,  more  deficient  than  when  he  treats  subjects 
in  any  way  bearing  on  this  country.  His  paper  on  *'  The  Americans," 
which  closes  this  Library  Edition  of  his  essays,  is  extremely  unequal  to 
its  subject.  The  introduction  to  the  volume  entitled  "  A  Flea  for  Lib- 
erty," reproduced  here  under  the  heading  ^*  From  Freedom  to  Bondage," 
especially  exemplifies  Mr.  Spencer's  unwillingness  to  study  facts  such  as 
those  which  are  offered  in  great  abundance  by  our  cx)untry  ;  they  would 
necessitate  a  large  reconstruction  of  his  social  theories,  which  an  Amer- 
ican or  Frenchman  would  say  are,  in  a  large  degree,  merely  prejudices. 

The  new  edition  of  '*  Social  Statics,"  with  the  connected  reprint  of 
^*  Man  versus  the  State,"  shows  with  great  plainness  numerous  limita- 
tions of  Mr.  Spencer  as  a  writer  on  political  and  social  subjects.  Making 
every  reasonable  allowance  for  the  reaction  from  Mr.  Spencer's  type  of 
individualism  which  carries  many  younger  thinkers  into  the  ranks  of 
socialism,  the  criticism  seems  just  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  an  idea  of  the 
State  from  which  his  fundamental  conception  of  evolution  has  been  un- 
warrantably severed  ;  the  Spencerian  State  is,  in  truth,  a  case  of  arrested 
development,  and  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  as  a  social  philosopher,  has  ap- 
parently learned  little  in  the  last  forty  years. 

These  words  are  those  of  one  who  was  an  early  admirer  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, and  has  never  wavered,  from  first  to  last,  in  thorough  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  receive  a  doc- 
trine as  true,  and  quite  another  to  venerate  its  leading  apostle  as  infal- 
lible on  all  subjects.  American  thinkers  of  the  present  day  stand  in 
need  of  nothing  more  than  of  a  judicial  and  searching  criticism  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  As  supplying  material  for  this,  the  definitive  edition  of  his  essays 
is  welcome.  It  is  more  welcome  for  giving,  at  last,  in  a  well-arranged 
form  the  many  admirable  papers  in  which  one  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
century  has  set  forth,  often  with  more  force  and  persuasion  than  in  his 
system  of  philosophy,  his  leading  ideas  on  evolution  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  world  of  mind.  It  would  not  be  strange,  indeed,  if  coming  genera- 
tions should  value  these  volumes  more  highly  than  the  "  Synthetic  System 
of  Philosophy  "  itself. 

Professor  Huxley  has  disclaimed  any  scheme  for  a  philosophy  of  evo- 
lution, and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  finds  many  who  will  agree  with  him 
when  he  says :  '^  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  attempted  this  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  and  attainments,  and  has  signally  failed."  The  '^  Syn- 
thetic Philosophy  **  is  mdeniably  the  popular  philosophy  of  the  day,  but 
mote  titmm  one  day  before  this  hat  had  its  philosophy  fully  as  popular. 
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The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  now  going  on,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
neither  eulogy  nor  detraction  of  Mr.  Spencer  himself  should  interfere 
with  a  just  settlement. 

Nicholas  F.  Gumax. 
West  Nkwtow,  Mass. 


Short  Bermona.     By  the  Ber.  Stopford  A.  Brooks.     London  and  New 
York :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  volume  contains  thirty-nine  discourses  which  the  writer  has  in- 
tended not  only  for  private  reading,  but  also  for  use  in  home  services  on 
Sunday  evenings.  They  are  said  to  be  five  or  ten  minutes  in  length ;  in 
fact,  all  must  be  over  five  and  many  are  certainly  over  ten.  But  all  are 
ehort,  and  must  win  for  that  reason  the  popularity  which  followed  Dr. 
Oharles  Lowell*s  fifteen-minute  sermons  in  the  old  West  Church  of  Boston. 

The  sermons  are  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the 'formation  of  per- 
fional  character  on  its  finer  and  gentler  sides,  and  very  largely  to  the 
nourishing  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  home.  The  problems  of  theology 
-are  ignored.  One  would  never  suspect  the  existence  of  Biblical  criticism, 
und  the  noise  of  the  battle  over  miracles  and  inspiration  does  not  pene- 
trate the  sanctuary  of  these  holy  thoughts.  Those  who  know  the  preacher 
tmderstand  well  that  this  is  not  because  he  is  ig^norant  of  the  battle  or 
^oes  not  care  for  it  They  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has  fought  a 
good  fight  in  it,  and  has  come  out  from  it  covered  with  scars  and  with 
honor.  Few  liberal  preachers  have  sacrificed  so  much  to  doctrinal  truth- 
fulness as  he.  But  for  this  very  reason  he  has  a  special  right  to  retire 
into  the  centre  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  live  there  in  the  truths  which 
concern  the  life  of  the  soul.  He  says  of  the  sermons  in  his  preface :  ^*  I 
have  removed  from  them  everything  controversial,  and  spoken  in  them 
only  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  things  on  which  all  sects  and  Churches 
may  agree." 

There  is  a  quiet  and  simple  beauty  in  these  sermons  which  grows  upon 
the  reader.  They  are  in  line  with  the  most  spiritual  thoughts  of  the 
Christian  Church.  They  are  dot  so  much  striking  as  pervasive  and  per- 
suasive. There  is  as  little  reference  to  social  as  to  theological  problems, 
and  no  echo  from  the  great  conflicts  between  classes  of  society  disturbs 
the  contemplation  of  the  central  truths.  Indeed,  one  accnstomed  to 
marching  in  the  ranks  of  sturdy  fighters  for  liberty  or  equality  might 
well  find  these  discourses  somewhat  tame,  as  modem  taste,  accustomed  to 
the  sensuous  colors  and  strenuous  action  of  modern  paintings,  might  find 
Botticelli  or  Fra  Angelico  uninteresting.  But  he  who  worships  God  as 
a  "  lover  of  souls  "  and  who  is  himself  a  seeker  after  inward  purity  and 
holiness  will  linger  over  these  sermons  as  over  delicate  flowers  and  ferns. 
Space  here  allows  but  a  single  extract,  from  the  sermon  on  *'  The  Unosed 
Talent : "  — 
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It  IB  not  death  to  die,  bat  it  is  death  to  live  without  Qaing  one's  self,  without 
usefnlness  to  the  world.  The  wages  of  self,  like  the  wages  of  sin,  are  death  ; 
and  they  are  paid  not  only  in  the  other  world,  but  now,  day  by  day,  hour  by 
hour.  There  is  not  a  day  of  idleness  for  which  the  skeleton  king  we  serve  does 
not  give  uuto  our  bosom  something  of  himself,  and  he  gives  good  measure.  No 
paymaster  can  be  more  generous  or  more  certain.  As  we  go  on  serving  him, 
he  doubles  and  trebles  his  vrage,  until,  one  by  one,  all  our  powers,  graces,  gifts, 
faculties,  aifections,  intellect,  capacities  for  work  and  help  and  loving  kindness 
are  filled  with  death.  We  move  among  men  and  seem  alive.  But  we  are  a 
living  death.  In  the  home  of  the  soul,  on  its  solitary  plains,  there  are  nothing 
but  dead  bones.  And  we  hear  a  voice  saying :  **  Son  of  Man,  can  these  bones 
live?"  And  the  answer  is:  "Lord  God,  Thou  knowest."  Yes,  only  He 
can  know.  And  if,  in  the  midst  of  our  dead,  there  be  one  faint  desire  living 
(which  moves  like  a  searcher  for  some  loved  one  over  a  battlefield,  among  the 
corpses  of  all  that  sloth  has  slain  within  us,  mourning  bitterly),  let  it  cry  aloud 
to  God  — ''Come  from  the  four  winds,  O  Love,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live."  And  if  that  prayer  be  strong,  then,  in  a  rushing  wind, 
which  brings  the  pain  of  life  upon  its  wings,  God  comes  to  make  us  alive. 

William  H.  Lyon. 

All  Souls*  Chubob,  Roxbubt. 

HMiry  Boynton  Smith.    By  Lkwis  F.  Stbarns,  D.  D.    Pp.  vi,  368.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.25. 

This  latest  volnme  in  the  series  of  ''American  Religions  Leaders" 
comes  to  as  with  a  pathetic  interest :  it  was  finished  for  the  press,  bot 
never  seen  in  print  by  its  author.  Professor  Steams,  to  whom  the  work 
was  a  labor  of  love,  died  just  as  his  task  was  completed.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  it  by  his  genuine  but  discriminating  admiration  for  Dr. 
Smith,  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  religious  history  of  our  country  for 
the  past  fifty  years  and  more,  and  by  the  similarity  of  his  theological 
position.  Endeavoring  to  be  thoroughly  orthodox  and  yet  a  modern  man 
like  his  friend,  serving  as  a  mediator  between  old  and  new  in  days  of 
unrest  and  transition,  he  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  write  with  sympa- 
thy and  precision  of  one  whose  greatness  came  before  the  public  in  no 
dramatic  fashion,  and  whose  finer  elements  of  character  were  known 
only  to  the  few.  Many  will  perhaps  feel  that  he  deals  in  superlatives  in 
calling  Dr.  Smith  "  one  of  the  choice  and  master  spirits  of  his  age,'*  and 
yet  the  language  reveals  that  true  hero-worship  which  every  biographer 
needs. 

Professor  Stearns  has  given  a  well-arranged,  clearly  written,  and  nobly 
tempered  portraiture  and  exposition.  He  makes  us  see  and  appreciate 
Dr.  Smith  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  scholar,  while  he  dearly  outlines  the 
system  of  theology  for  which  his  subject  labored  for  about  thirty  years  at 
Amherst,  Andover,  and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  Professor  Steams 
#as  chiefly  interested  in  Dr.  Smith  as  a  theologian,  but ''  in  his  hands 
theology  was  not  a  scholastic  system,  but  a  living  power."  This  much  had 
probably  been  deeply  impressed  upon  him  by  his  fire  years*  pastorate  of 
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a  nintl  chareh  in  West  Ametlmry,  Mass.,  from  1842  to  1847.  Bat  Pro- 
fessor Stearns,  while  making  the  tiieologieal  serviees  of  his  friend  most 
prominent,  — *  they  were  his  distinctive  services,  —  also  describes  his 
varied  and  valoable  contributions  to  American  periodical  literature,  both 
as  translator  and  as  author ;  and  his  words  of  wisdom  as  a  citixen  and  a 
patriot  are  duly  cited. 

The  biographer  has  given  few  grounds  for  criticism,  and  no  occasion 
for  censure.  There  are  only  a  few  Uemishes,  to  which  a  passing  allusioa 
may  be  made.  Pn^essor  Steams  did  not  whdly  free  himself  from  a 
phraseology  which  at  times  borders  upon  cant  Conventional  familiarity 
in  alluding  to  God  and  his  purposes,  and  an  assumption  of  intimate  ae* 
quaintance  with  the  plans  of  Providence  mar,  here  and  there,  pages  that 
otherwise  are  delighlful  reading.  A  rather  hasty  statement  is  sometimes 
made,  as  when  on  page  104  it  is  asserted  that  the  school  of  Ritschl 
has  gone  so  far  as  ^'  the  rejection  of  all  philosophy."'  Unitarians,  to 
whom  Professor  Steams  frequently  refers,  will  often  be  somewhat 
amused,  without  being  inclined  to  indulge  in  criticism.  Tet  one  state- 
ment in  this  connection  shows  how  easily  we  take  things  for  granted,  pro> 
vided  they  happen  to  favor  our  side.  The  biographer  asserts  that  Dr. 
Smith  was  always  the  more  earnest  in  his  evangelical  faith,  because  he 
had  tried  liberal  Christianity  and  '*  found  it  insufficient  to  satisfy  his 
spiritual  needs."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Smith  %pa$  converted  when 
he  toas  about  eighteen  years  oldy  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  how  a  boy 
at  that  age  could  have  had  the  opportunity  to  give  any  form  of  religion 
a  fair  trial  and  decide  that  it  was  insu£Bcient  to  satisfy  his  spiritual  needs ! 
But  Professor  Steams  makes  a  good  deal  of  this  all  through  his  book : 
Dr.  Smith  had  tried  Unitarianism  and  found  it  insufficient  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  family  was  thoroughly  Orthodox,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  Bowdoin  College,  where  his  surroundings  were  decidedly  evan- 
gelical. His  trial  of  Liberal  Christianity  consisted  in  hearing  the  ser- 
mons of  Rev.  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Portland,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  oU. 
Few  of  us  would  think  our  boys  at  that  age,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, capable  of  passing  judgment  upon  a  system  of  theology  and  de- 
ciding that  it  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  one's  spiritual  needs. 

Henry  B.  Smith  was  well  bora,  and  inherited  from  both  fath^  and 
mother  large  intellectual  capacities  and  noble  moral  sentiments.  His 
boyhood  in  Portland  was  spent  in  a  stimulating  and  refining  environ- 
ment His  college  course  at  Bowdoin  brought  him  into  contact  with 
earnest  and  capable  men.  He  was  early  drawn  to  the  study  of  divinity 
and  philosophy.  He  went  abroad  to  study  theology,  when  it  was  rare 
for  orthodox  divinity  students  to  take  such  a  course.  There  were  then 
but  few  American  students  going  to  Germany  for  higher  schdarship. 
Toung  Smith  went  and  came  back  a  deeper  scholar  and  a  broader 
man,  but  free  from  Grerman  rationalism.  It  enriched  him,  but  it  did 
not  convert  him.     Probably  no  other  theological  teacher  in  America, 
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doling  the  period  o£  his  aetiyify,  was  so  well  equipped,  or  came  so 
widely  into  oontact  with  theological  students,  or  exerted  so  deep  and 
broadening  an  inflaence  upon  American  religious  thought  He  did 
not  have  the  learning  or  the  style  of  Hedge,  or  the  genius  of  Parker, 
or  the  spiritual  insight  of  Bushnell,  but  these  were  not  professors  in 
theological  seminaries.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher  of 
Hebrew  at  Andoyer,  and  for  three  years  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Amherst ;  for  twenty-two  years  he  was  connected,  first  aa 
professor  of  Church  History,  and  then  as  professor  of  Theology,  with  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  to  which  he  gave  success  and  celebrity 
by  the  solidity  of  his  learning  and  the  vitalizing  power  of  his  instruction. 
His  spirit  lingers  there  to-day  in  a  teaching,  the  broad  and  progressive 
temper  of  which  is  the  dread  of  conservatives  and  the  joy  of  liberals.  He  • 
was  a  widely  read  and  thorough  ecclesiastical  historian,  as  his  **  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  "  shows  ;  he  was  a  forcible  and  luminous  critic, 
as  his  contributions  to  our  periodical  literature  prove  ;  he  was  an  irenic 
churchman,  as  his  work  for  union  among  Presbyterians  illustrates.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  of  his  theology,  we  may  all  rejoice  in  the  mem- 
ory of  him  as  a  man  who  did  much  to  establish  higher  scholarship  in  this 
land,  and  to  foster  a  broad  and  progressive  spirit  in  our  conservative 
churches. 

Dr.  Smith  left  behind  him  no  adequate  expression  of  his  theological 
system,  —  the  work  of  instruction  left  little  time  for  careful  elaboration. 
He  wrote  much,  but  it  was  for  the  pressing  needs  of  periodical  literature. 
Dl  health  burdened  his  last  years,  and  indeed  all  his  days  ;  his  too  short 
life  closed  in  1877.  His  most  original  and  vigorous  production  was  his 
address  at  Andover  in  1849,  on  **  Faith  and  Philosophy,*'  a  very  clear 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Professor  Stearns  in  his  fourth  chapter. 
His  plea  for  the  legitimacy  of  each  power  in  its  own  sphere,  and  the 
union  of  both  in  one  system  is  irenic  and  catholic.  His  words  made  a 
profound  impression,  and  did  good  in  the  regions  which  they  penetrated. 
But  his  claims  for  faith  represent  a  view  which  is  passing  away.  The 
harmony  of  religion  and  philosophy  will  be  worked  out  on  other  and 
broader  lines. 

The  most  characteristic  element  in  Dr.  Smith's  theology,  not  original 
with  him,  but  new  in  the  America  of  his  day,  was  his  contention  that 
Christ  be  put  at  the  centre,  that  theology  be  Chi^istologiztd,  He  was  to 
a  certain  extent  the  father  of  those  among  us  to-day  who  advocate  what 
what  they  call  a  **  Christocentric  theology.*'  A  Calvinist,  yet  moderate, 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Christ  rather  than  the  decrees  ;  a  Trinitarian, 
but  holding  the  doctrine,  not  as  a  theological  formula,  but  as  a  religious 
conviction  leading  on  to  Christ,  Dr.  Smith  represented  a  broad  inter- 
pretation of  traditional  dogma  rather  than  a  definite  eflfort  to  revise  them. 
As  we  read  Professor  Stearns's  description  of  his  theological  system,  in 
the  sixth  and  longest  chapter,  — an  admirable  exposition,  —  we  feel  that 
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eren  his  '^  Chrislological "  ereed  has  no  room  for  the  real  oniTeTse  known 
to  science,  and  the  real  humanity  known  to  historians,  edocators,  and  phi- 
lanthropists. A  theology  which  includes  all  the  facts  will  not  be  CkrisiO' 
centric,  bat  theoeeniric  in  its  upward  reaches,  and  homocenirie  in  its 
outward  eflforts.  This  implies  no  forgetfulness  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who,  as  a  realisation  of  human  possibilities,  inspires  an  ereiHieepening 
love,  and  serves  mankind  in  a  more  and  more  spiritual  ministry.  Not 
deity  emptied  of  Grodhood,  but  man  ascending  to  divinity  ;  not  a  mediator 
coming  between,  but  humanity  perfected,  he  stands  at  the  head  to  lift  up 
hope  and  create  enthusiasm,  because  what  was  actual  in  him  is  possible 
for  us ;  otherwise,  how  unreasonable  the  command,  Follow  me !  Such 
a  theology  will  be  something  more  than  a  broadened  dogma,  more  than  a 
revised  creed ;  it  will  be  a  rdigious  philosophy  created  by  a  fresh  study 
and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  all  the  facts  of  human  life. 

Joseph  H.  Cbookeb. 
Hblbha,  Moht. 


The  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman.    By  Edwdt  A.  Abbott.  Two 
volumes.    Lfondon  and  New  York :  MaomiUan  &  Co.    810.00. 

A  less  hostile  temper  towards  Newman  than  that  of  Dr.  Abbott  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  his  ^*  Philomythus,"  which,  as  an  exposure  of 
Newman's  intellectual  method,  was  a  remorseless  and  eflfective  piece  of 
work.  But  it  did  not  satisfy  Dr.  Abbott  It  was  only  the  sharpening  of  his 
sword  for  a  more  terrible  encounter,  and  we  have  this  in  the  907  pages 
of  a  book  which  is  outwardly  so  beautiful  that  the  wonder  grows  whether 
Dr.  Abbott  did  not  have  a  grave  suspicion  that  his  matter  would  some- 
times require  every  advantage  that  the  art  of  book-making  could  secure. 

By  *'the  Anglican  Career  of  Cardinal  Newman,"  we  are  to  under- 
stand his  life  up  to  October,  1845,  when  he  joined  the  Roman  Church, 
and  this  was  almost  exactly  half  of  its  entire  length.  Not  till  chapter 
xiv.  do  we  come  upon  the  time  —  July  14,  1833  —  from  which  New- 
roan  dated  the  Oxford  Movement,  —  with  its  memories  of  the  Bas- 
tille, a  good  day,  he  thought,  for  the  beginning  of  a  counter-revolution. 
That  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  boy  was  father  of  the  man,  is  brought 
out  in  the  early  chapters.  In  those  covering  the  years  from  1824  to 
1829  it  is  made  evident  that,  even  at  the  time  when  Newman  was  con- 
sidered evangelical  or  liberal,  his  liberalism  never  went  further  than  a 
partial  sympathy  with  Whateley  and  the  Noetic  school,  and  that  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  Roman  tendency  must  be  Rooked  for  all  the  way  along 
the  decade  that  preceded  the  first  publication  of  the  Tracts.  By  far  the 
more  interesting  of  these  chapters  are  those  which  deal  successively 
with  Pusey,  and  Keble,  and  Hurrell  Fronde,  distinguishing  their  charac- 
ters and  the  nature  and  degrees  of  their  infiuence  upon  Newman,  which 
was  very  great  The  characterizations  of  Pusey  and  Keble  are  sympa- 
thetic.    While  it  was  Pusey  who  first  gave  weight  and  afterward  perma- 
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nence  to  the  rooTement,  his  inflaence  on  Newman  was  mnch  less  than 
that  of  Keble  and  Fronde,  and  their  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy 
was  nerer  quite  complete*  Posey  **  had  no  idea  of  eeonomy,"  in  New- 
man's sense  of  keeping  back  the  less  agreeable  things  until  the  disciple 
had  been  logically  committed  to  their  acceptance.  Pusey*s  happy  mar- 
riage was  a  bar  to  Newman's  perfect  intimacy  with  him,  marriage  being 
to  Newman  a  concession  to  **•  the  world  "  against  which  the  chnrch  must 
arm  herself. 

It  was  Newman's  habit,  in  taking  anything  from  another,  to  transmute 
it  into  something  quite  difiPerent  from  its  original  meaning.  He  did  this 
with  Keble's  doctrine  of  the  living  power  of  faith  and  love  to  make  more 
cordial  our  assent  to  religious  truth,  transmuting  faith  and  love  into  de- 
grees of  probability,  and  finally  into  excuses  for  believing  without  evi- 
dence. Keble's  feeling  for  Nature  was  much  that  of  Wordsworth.  She 
was  a  friend  and  guide.  For  Newman  she  had  a  convenient  stock  of 
illustrations,  but  for  the  rest  she  was  a  temptation  to  forbidden  joy,  as,  to 
his  mind,  was  all  the  pleasant  side  of  life.  Newman's  retroactive  influ- 
ence on  Keble  was  strongly  marked.  In  Newman's  lailt  Anglican  days 
he  made  Keble  his  confessor,  partly  because  the  burden  of  responsibility 
was  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  must  shuffle  it  off  upon  some  one ; 
and  partly  because  he  hoped  to  get  the  advice  he  wanted,  and  for  which 
he  angled  in  the  most  ingenious  manner. 

To  HurreU  Froude  Dr.  Abbott  gives  much  more  attention  than  to 
Pnsey  and  Keble.  The  analysis  of  his  character  is  very  searching  and 
very  damaging.  The  results  do  not  differ  from  those  heretofore  made 
known,  which  were,  indeed,  too  obvious  to  be  escaped ;  but  they  are 
emphasized  with  severity,  yet  not  more  severely  than  they  deserve.  We 
see  plainly  enough  why  Newman  should  call  him  '^  sillyish,"  and  not  in 
the  least  why  he  should  call  him  *'  deep."  We  find  him  rash,  noisy, 
harsh,  insolent,  most  confident  where  he  was  most  ignorant,  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Land,  whom  both  he  and  Newman  vaunted  mightily  as  a  model 
churchman,  when  in  truth,  apart  from  the  divine  right  of  bishops,  his 
thinking  was  an  anticipation  of  that  of  Whately,  Arnold,  and  Stanley, 
—  a  fact  well  brought  out  by  Sir  James  Fitz  James  Stephen  in  his  recent 
'*  Hone  Sabbaticas."  Froude  inoculated  Newman  with  his  hatred  of 
Protestants  and  his  love  of  almost  everything  Roman ;  in  one  of  the  last 
letters  that  he  wrote,  crying  on  him  to  '^  stop  cursing  and  swearing  at " 
his  glorious  Motlier,  and  yet  in  one  respect  Newman's  influence  upon 
Froude  was  strongly  marked.  He  accepted  Newman's  "  economy,"  but 
unwillingly.  Here  Dr.  Abbott  makes  an  important  point,  and  one  that 
honors  Froude  and  reflects  injuriously  on  Newman  in  the  same  degree. 
Fronde  called  Newman's  economy  '^the  undermining  system"  and 
**  poisoning,"  while  practicing  it  most  grossly,  and  these  expressions  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  fresh  instances  of  his  pleasure  in  offensive 
terms.    But  Dr.  Abbott  shows  that  these  expressions  were,  so  to  speak. 
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in  quotation  marks.  He  dipped  his  pen  in  the  blackest  ink,  becaose, 
while  following  Newman's  lead,  he  had  done  it  with  a  certain  self-eon- 
tempt  In  the  last  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Newman,  he  wondered  how 
he  could,  '*  even  in  the  extremity  of  his  economy,"  be  a  party  to  a  cer- 
tain Tract.  This  letter  Newman  garbled  shamef uUy  in  his  own  "  Let^ 
ters,*'  and  one  most  go  to  Fronde's  **'  Remains  "  for  the  correct  version* 
Newman  was  much  given  to  garbling  his  own  letters,  when  what  he  had 
written  was  not  helpful  to  the  purpose  of  a  later  time.  The  Tract  that 
was  generally  regarded  as  teaching  the  principle  of  *^  economy  "  most 
unblushingly  was  Isaac  Williams's  '*  Reserve  in  Religious  Teaching^.'' 
But  Dr.  Abbott  has  so  written  as  to  imply  that  this  Tract  was  Newman's, 
saying  that  after  it  Newman  was  accused  of  Jesuitism  and  Popery. 
Williams  himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  Newman  used  it  to  justify  his 
teaching  Romanism  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Bishop  Thirlwall,  a  man  of 
sturdy  honesty,  did  not  think  the  Tract  justified  what  Fronde  called  '^  some- 
thing attractive  and  poisonous,"  baiting  «  trap  with  palatable  morsels. 
Here  was  another  instance  of  Newman's  touch,  converting  something 
into  an  artifice  which  was  not  in  the  originator's  mind. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Abbott's  book  is  its  tracing  of  New- 
man's development  through  his  sermons  at  St.  Mary's  and  littlemore. 
Heretofore  his  progress  has  been  traced,  for  the  most  part,  through  his 
more  elaborate  works,  where  the  reviewer  has  not  been  content  to  take 
the  "  Apologia  "  as  his  only  guide.  Dr.  Abbott  shows  in  scores  of  places 
the  folly  of  doing  this,  so  treacherous  was  Newman's  memory,  so  difiPerent 
did  things  appear  to  him  as  he  looked  upon  them  from  the  security  of  his 
Birmingham  retreat  Even  the  differences  between  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  '^  Apologia  "  are  full  of  interest,  showing  the  workings  of 
a  subtle  ingenuity  in  subjecting  facts  to  theories  or  personal  ends.  No- 
thing is  more  interesting  in  Newman's  development,  as  apparent  in  the 
sermons,  than  the  original  form  of  that  doctrine  of  certainty  through 
probability,  and  probability  through  credulity,  which  was  afterward 
wrought  out  elaborately  in  the  ^'  Granmiar  of  Assent"  There  was  a 
doctrine  worked  out  little  by  little,  with  much  shifting  and  halting,  much 
backing  and  filling,  to  justify  Newman  in  doing  this  or  that  which  for 
the  time  being  he  desired  especially  to  do.  But,  however  valuable  this 
analysis  of  the  sermons,  it  does  not  tend  to  the  making  of  a  thoroughly 
interesting  or  impressive  book.  It  tends  to  make  it  what  an  artist  would 
call  '^  spotty,"  and  to  obscure  the  general  effect  by  the  multitude  of  details, 
so  that  we  cannot,  as  an  invaluable  saying  goes,  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Then,  too,  the  Cardinal  is  taken  far  too  seriously,  and  the  phrases  of  a 
poet  and  a  ibetorician  are  put  upon  the  rack  as  if  they  were  the  phrases 
of  a  profound  logician.  Too  often  it  is  a  butterfly  that  is  broken  on  the 
wheel.  There  is  possibly  a  justification  for  all  this  in  the  reputation  for 
great  logical  power  which  has  attended  Newman's  fame.  If  Dr.  Abbott 
has  shown  anything,  he  has  shown  that  he  had  no  such  power ;  that. 
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whaterer  he  might  have  had,  — if  he  had  heen  willing  to  be  logical,  —  to 
manage  somehow  to  escape  from  logical  conclusions  was  generally  the 
thing  he  most  of  all  desired.  He  was  a  brilliant  dialectician  and  a  more 
brilliant  rhetorician,  and  as  a  rhetorician  he  was  always  following  the 
example  of  Pygmalion,  and  falling  in  love  with  his  own  work.  De- 
scribing himself  as  **  nearly  hollow,"  he  was  nowhere  more  nearly  so 
than  in  his  show  of  logical  procedure  to  which  sincere  reality  was  gen- 
erally denied.  The  one  impression  left  on  us  by  Dr.  Abbott*s  book,  and 
justified  by  the  things  which  Newman  wrote  and  the  facts  of  his  career, 
is  the  unreality  of  the  whole  business  of  his  life.  Surely,  of  '^  walking 
in  a  vain  show  **  he  did  his  part  as  literally  as  ever  did  a  mortal  man. 

Dr.  Abbott's  story  gathers  head  and  stream  in  describing  the  few 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  Movement  to  the  first  check  which  it 
encountered.  After  that  came  the  new  allies,  Ward  and  Oakeley,  and  the 
like,  who  from  following  Newman  soon  began  to  lead  him,  or,  without 
ceasing  to  follow  him,  to  push  him  vigorously  from  behind.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's account  of  Ward  is  very  interesting,  and  he  puts  Newman  in  a 
bad  light  as  representing  Oakeley  as  the  head  of  the  new  party,  when 
he  was  certainly  not  so.  It  was  Ward  who  forced  Newman  into  the 
writing  of  Tract  90,  Dr.  Abbott's  criticism  of  which  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  his  book.  The  morals  of  subscription,  as  developed  in  his 
own  book,  *^  The  Kernel  and  the  Husk,"  disqualified  his  pot  for  calling 
Newman's  kettle  black  in  any  nnequivocal  manner.  A  curious  bit  of 
Newman's  unreality  is  where  he  calls  a  poor  fellow  who  goes  over  to 
Rome  a  monkey  who  has  cut  off  his  tail,  and  the  next  Sunday  solemnly 
arraigns  the  Anglicans  for  not  **  acknowledging  that  our  brother  has  left 
us  because  we  have  left  God."  Newman  was  in  do  hurry  to  cut  off  his 
own  tail.  Its  prehensile  vigor  was  immense,  and  Dr.  Abbott  spares  us 
nothing  of  his  fear  and  agony  as  fibre  after  fibre  cracked  before  he  fell 
at  last  Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Newman's  sufferings, 
at  least  his  longing  for  the  end,  could  not  have  been  greater  than  ours. 
Months  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  certitude  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  the  one  only  Church  of  Grod,  he  waited  for  ^^  a  sign,"  and  acted  finally 
on  one  which  showed  an  ounce  of  superstition  to  be  more  with  him  than 
a  pound  of  reason. 

How  to  attain  certitude  without  rational  conviction,  and  how  to  convert 
such  certitude  into  action  —  these  were  the  ruling  motives  of  Newman's 
Anglican  career.  The  last  words  he  wrote  as  an  Anglican  expressed  his 
conviction  of  the  incompatibility  of  reason  and  faith.  His  first  sacrifice 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Roman  Church  was  the  sacrifice  of  his  understand- 
ing. Father  Dominic,  who  <<  took  him  in,"  would  have  omitted  from  the 
lesson  of  the  day  the  story  of  St  Denis,  —  how  after  his  martyrdom  he 
put  his  head  under  his  arm  and  walked  about  But  Newman  would  not 
have  it  omitted.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
that  ^  there  are  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for  the  exercise 
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of  an  active  faith."  If  these  pages  represent  him  fairiy,  and  thej  evi- 
dently do,  he  was  preeminently  the  skeptic  of  his  generation.  He  not 
only  douhted,  hut  he  went  on  to  douht  his  doaht,  entangled  in  a  hope- 
less coil.  When  he  had  seen  a  ghost,  the  huried  majesty  of  Rome, 
he  thought  "  the  spirit  he  had  seen  might  be  the  Devil ; "  he  thought, 
perhaps,  he  *'  did  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical."  He  Uiought  so  many 
things,  and  they  were  so  inconclusive,  that  he  got  tired  of  thinking  and 
fell  back  on  signs  and  omens.  But  Dr.  Abbott  treats  Newman's  pro> 
crastination  as  too  exclusively  an  intellectual  matter.  Procrasdnation 
was  the  habit  of  his  mind ;  but  then,  too,  he  had  a  great  affection  for  the 
English  Church,  none  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  she  had  for  him 
a  hateful  fascination.  This  book,  though  stern,  is  true,  and  still  there 
is  another  side  of  Newman  which  is  hardly  mentioned  here,  but  which 
also  is  somewhat 

JoHK  W.  Chadwick. 
Brooklth,  N.  Y. 


Le  Probltoe  de  I'lnunortalittf.  Far  £.  PrrAYKi/-OLLiFF.  Etude  pr^ 
c^d^  d'une  lettre  de  Professeur  Charles  SEcaiTAN.  Paris :  libiairie 
Fischbacher.    Deoz  volumes,  12  francs. 

Life  in  Christ.  A  Study  of  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  on  the  Nature  of  Man, 
the  Object  of  the  Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Conditions  of  Human  Immor* 
tality.  By  Edward  Whitk.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New 
York :  Thomas  Wbittaker. 

Rev.  Edward  White  is  well  known  as  the  standard  English  authority 
in  favor  of  conditional  immortally.  His  volume,  in  its  revised  form,  and 
the  larger  work  by  Dr.  Petavel  cover  all  the  ground  one  needs  to  go 
over  to  gain  a  full  understanding  of  an  interesting  heresy  which  bids  fair 
to  become  a  leading  tenet  of  orthodoxy.  The  phrase  ''  Conditional  Im- 
mortality" is  intended  to  express  the  idea  that  immortality  is  not  a 
natural  gift  made  to  all  men,  but  a  prize  and  reward  of  virtue.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  revealed  and  imparted  by  Christ.  In  these  two  books, 
the  arguments  for  this  notable  doctrine  are  presented  with  great  fullness 
and  ability.  True  or  false,  it  is  probably  destined  to  play  a  large  part 
in  the  religious  history  of  the  future.  The  inducements  it  offers  are 
many.  For  instance,  to  the  agnostic,  its  advocate  cheerfully  says  :  *'  Yon 
do  right  to  doubt.  There  is  no  proof  of  natural  immortality.  It  is  not 
revealed  in  the  Bible ;  neither  is  it  taught  by  modem  science."  To  the 
orthodox  believer  who  is  troubled  by  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  who  does  not  dare  to  dispute  what  he  believes  to  be  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  he  says :  *'  You  may  indulge  your  generous  doubts  ;  the 
Bible  does  not  teach  eternal  punishment.  The  doctrine  is  abhorrent  to 
the  tender  conscience  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Gospel."  To  one  who  insists  that  sin  and  penalty  must  be  commensurate 
and  are  invariably  united,  he  says :  **  So  they  are.     Life  is  for  the  right- 
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eoofl ;  death  is  for  the  sinner.  The  dictates  of  natural  justice  are  rein- 
forced by  the  divine  revelation.  Immortalitj  is  not  a  gift  to  every  one, 
but  the  reward  of  the  righteous." 

To  one  who  has  not  been  long  familiar  with  the  arguments  by  which 
the  doctrine  is  supported,  there  must  be  something  perplexing  in  the  air 
of  eager  and  almost  joyous  animation  with  which  the  writers  above  named 
proceed  to  abolish  the  arguments  for  natural  and  universal  immortality. 
When  one  remembers  with  what  painstaking  solicitude  the  supports  and 
defenses  of  immortality  have  been  provided,  and  how  sensitive  the  re- 
ligious mind  commonly  is  to  any  attack  upon  the  doctrine,  he  wonders 
how  they  can  so  gladly  destroy  the  common  hope.  Usually  those  who 
argue  against  the  doctrine  of  immortality  are  counted  among  '*  material- 
ists," ^^athebts,"  and  *' destructive  critics."  This  curious  phenomenon, 
however,  is  explained  when  we  see  what  the  advocates  of  **  conditional 
immortality  "  hold  in  reserve.  They  believe  in  immortality  for  all  who 
ought  to  be  immortal.  They  get  rid  of  questions  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  will  which  go  with  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  and,  above 
all,  they  rid  themselves  of  the  idea  that  eternal  punishment  must  be  the 
fate  of  some  upon  whom  immortality  has  been  forced.  At  the  same  time 
they  attack  no  other  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  which  devout  believers  in  the 
infallible  Bible  and  the  atoning  Christ  would  care  to  maintain. 

The  whole  ground  of  controversy  has  been  carefully  covered  in  these 
three  volumes.  If  one  would  know  what  the  agnostic  or  the  unbeliever 
has  to  say  against  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  will  find  all  the  doubts 
of  the  generation  well  arrayed  here.  Every  objection,  also,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  is  presented.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accepting  universal  salvation  as  the  certain  end  of  human  experience  are 
summed  up.  A  careful  examination  is  then  made  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  It  is  clearly  shown  that  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  immortality  for  all  men  is  never  taught  clearly,  expliciUy 
and  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  shown  by  ample  citation  of  passages  that  the 
doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  quite  as  well  as  any  other,  if  not 
better,  expresses,  in  modem  terms,  the  meaning  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

A  disinterested  critic,  then,  must  see  that  this  doctrine  is  admirably 
adapted  to  take  a  place  in  the  front  rank  as  a  tenet  of  orthodoxy.  It  re- 
quires no  renunciation  of  belief  in  anything  known  as  orthodoxy  except 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  which  is  already  a  burden,  and  the 
doctrine  of  natural  immortality,  for  which  compensation  is  offered  in  the 
idea  of  a  revealed  and  attainable  immortality.  As  a  well-wisher  to  his 
fellow-men,  one  may  rejoice  at  the  probable  wide  acceptance  of  such  a 
belief,  although  one  may  see  that  it  belongs  among  those  great  half-truths 
by  which  the  world  swings  itself  from  one  point  of  progress  to  another. 
It  would  not  be  strange,  if,  from  the  side  of  agnosticism  or  the  scientific 
doctrine  of  evolution,  there  should  be  an  eager  aooeptanoe  of  a  propoei- 
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tion  which  is  certainly  not  absurd  in  itself,  and  which,  representing  im- 
mortality as  a  priie  to  be  won,  fulfills  some  of  the  eonditions  of  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  and  might  easily  become  the  basis  of  a  seientifie 
religion. 

Gbobgk  Batchklor. 

LOWBLL,  BfAflS. 


The  World  as  the  Babjeot  of  Redemption.    By  the  Hon.  and  Ber.  W. 
H.  Frkmantle,  M.  a.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1883  by  Canon  Fremantle  were  animated 
by  a  spirit  not  usual  in  lecturers  on  this  venerable  foundation.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  show  the  virtual  identity  of  the  church  while  in  the  world 
with  the  world,  so  far  as  this  means  the  efiPort  to  make  politics,  science, 
art,  literature  and  all  other  human  functions  Christian.  The  construction 
put  upon  this  last  word  by  the  lecturer  is  not  such  as  to  restrict  any  of 
these  functions  to  the  office  of  saving  men  out  of  the  world.  He  con- 
ceives the  Nation  as  a  Christian  Church,  and  Christianity  '*  as  a  life,  not 
as  the  holding  of  a  series  of  propositions."  **  The  notion  that  religion  is 
primarily  a  cult  is  not  a  Christian  but  a  heathen  idea."  Canon  Fre- 
mantle is  indeed  a  consistent  follower  of  the  g^reat  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
in  his  opposition  to  merely  clerical  conceptions  of  the  church  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  so-called  <*  world."  To  him  the  church  is  in  the 
world  and  a  part  of  it,  with  a  divine  commission  to  penetrate  the  whole 
of  the  world,  not  with  Christian  bigotries,  but  with  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life  that  issued  abundantly  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  still  flows  forth 
from  the  loving  heart  of  humanity  to-day.  Clericalism  he  abhors  as  a 
great  enemy  of  Christianity,  and  all  his  impulses  are  toward  a  broadly 
human  conception  of  religion. 

That  the  world,  transfigured  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  to  be  the  Chria- 
tian  Community  of  the  future,  Canon  Fremantle  undertakes  to  show  by 
a  survey  first  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  later 
criticism  of  the  Old  Testament ;  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  where 
he  is  in  accord  with  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch  ;  of  the  imperial  and  mediaeval 
church,  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  and  the  English  Church  and 
Commonwealth.  Seeking  *<  the  Christian  basis  of  human  societies,"  he 
then  finds  seven  circles  of  human  life  within  the  g^at  circle  of  Universal 
Humanity :  the  organization  for  public  worship,  not  itself  the  church, 
though  usually  so  called ;  the  family ;  the  search  for  knowledge ;  art ; 
social  intercourse ;  trade  and  professional  life,  and  the  nation.  All  these 
are  capable  of  inspiration  and  redemption. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  a  Christian  apologetic  so  broadly  based 
and  built  up  in  so  generous  a  temper  is  now  accessible  to  American  read* 
ers  in  a  new  and  less  expensive  edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
R.  T.  Ely.  Professor  Ely  inclines  more  than  I  find  myself  inclining  to 
accept  Canon  Fremantle*s  union  of  chnreh  and  state  for  our  own  ooim- 
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try,  bot  this  is  not  a  matter  that  shonld  interfere  with  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  work,  nor  will  it  hinder  the  gpreat  measare  of  quickening  to  be 
derived  from  its  earnest  and  thoughtful  pages. 

Nicholas  P.  Gilmak. 
WasT  NswTOx,  Mass. 


Die   Ritaohl'sche  Theologie  krltiaoh  belenohtet.      Yon  Otto  Pflki- 
DEBKR.    F|>.  yiii,  139.     Braunschweig  :  C.  A.  Schwetschke  und  Sohn. 

The  eminent  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin,  the  author  of  "  Der 
Paulinismus  "  and  '*  Das  Urchristenthum,"  undertakes  in  this  little  book, 
which  is  composed  of  three  articles  reprinted  from  the  *^  Jahrbilcher  ftlr 
protestantische  Theologie,*'  a  critical  examination  of  the  theology  of 
Ritschl,  whose  school  has  attained  prominence  in  Germany,  and  exerted 
no  little  influence  upon  a  certain  class  of  theologians  in  this  country. 
The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  Ritschl's  theory  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  he  can  appeal  neither  to  Kant 
nor  to  Lotze,  but  is  rather  in  accord  with  the  popular  Positivism  of  the 
present  day,  particularly  in  his  confusion  of  subjective  Idealism  and  a 
naive  Realism,  by  which  the  reality  of  the  religious  objects  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  scientific  theology  are  seriously  jeopardized.  In  the  second 
essay  Dr.  Pfleiderer  discusses  the  Biblical  basis  of  Ritschl*s  theology  with 
special  reference  to  its  central  points,  atonement  and  justification,  to- 
gether with  the  divine  holiness  and  human  sin.  It  is  shown  that  the  pre- 
tended agreement  of  the  Ritschlian  theology  with  the  Scriptures  is  only 
an  appearance,  which  rests  upon  the  skillful  dialectic  by  means  of  which 
the  opinions  of  the  dogmatist  are  foisted  upon  various  passages  with  a 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  no  little  prejudice  to  the  ethical 
character  of  the  Biblical  doctrine.  Here  the  Ritschlian  rationalism  is  ex- 
posed which,  assuming  that  Paul  must  have  taught  regarding  the  atone- 
ment such  doctrines  as  are  acceptable  to  the  reason  of  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christian  philosopher,  resorted  to  exegetical  subtleties  in  order  to 
miJce  it  appear  that  he  did  so  teach.  In  this  connection  Dr.  Pfleiderer 
lays  down  the  following  propositions  regarding  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
atonement :  1.  The  atonement  according  to  Paul  is  a  completed  act  of 
Crod  in  reference  to  the  whole  world,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  a  pro- 
gressive ethical  self-activity  of  men  in  changing  the  direction  of  their 
wilL  2.  The  divine  act  of  world-atonement  is  mediated  through  Christ 
in  so  far  as  Crod  made  him  the  bearer  of  the  guilt  of  sm,  and  so  de- 
stroyed it  in  his  representative  death ;  accordingly  it  consbts  not  in  an 
ethical  change  of  the  direction  of  the  human  will,  but  in  the  divine  com- 
pensation and  setting  aside  of  the  guilt  which  separates  man  from  God. 
3.  Therefore,  the  non-imputation  of  transgressions  or  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  is  the  consequence  of  Uie  atonement,  and  the  latter  is  not,  inversely, 
the  consequence  of  the  former.  The  discussion  of  these  and  related 
points  gives  to  the  essay  great  exegetical  importance. 
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Since  the  school  of  RltBchl  enjoys  the  reputation  of  compensating  for 
its  poorly-concealed  dogmatic  heresies  by  emphasizing  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity,  Dr.  Pfleiderer  thinks  it  important  to  examine  the  relation 
which  morality  and  religion  hold  to  each  other  in  this  theological  system. 
Upon  this  inquiry,  then,  he  enters  in  his  third  essay,  which  is  endtled, 
"  The  Religio-philosophical  Basis  of  the  Ritschlian  Theology."  He 
finds  supported  by  the  representatives  of  the  school  the  doctrine  that 
there  exists  between  morals  and  religion  no  inner  and  necessary  connec- 
tion, but  only  an  external  relation  so  far  as  the  one  sometimes  supplements 
the  other,  without  being  radically  grounded  upon  it.  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  denial  of  the  inner  essential  connection  of  morals  and  religion 
corresponds  neither  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  nor  to  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, nor  to  the  needs  of  Christianity  at  the  present  time.  Rothe,  he 
thinks,  was  undoubtedly  right  in  maintaining  that  the  whole  development 
of  the  Christian  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  theology 
has  this  for  its  object,  that  the  religious  and  the  moral  come  ever  into 
more  intimate  reciprocal  relations,  religion  being  filled  with  morality  and 
morality  grounded  upon  religion,  —  a  result  which  presupposes  the  prin- 
ciple that  both  have  their  ground  in  the  essential  union  of  Grod  and  man. 
The  separation  of  the  two  has  the  result  that  religion  is  regarded  only  as 
an  institution  for  securing  salvation  without  any  effect  upon  the  ethical 
life,  and  morality  as  a  worldly-eudemonistic  culture  vnthout  any  religioua 
binding  of  the  conscience.  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
discuss  more  fully  this  great  little  book. 

Obello  Cons. 

BUCHTEL  COLLBOB. 


The  Origin  and  Ghrowth  of  the  Conception  of  God  as  ninstrated  by 
Anthropology  and  History.  By  Count  Goblrt  d'Alvielui,  Professor 
of  the  History  of  Religions  at  the  University  of  Brussels.  Pp.  zvi.,  296. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  eleven  courses  of  Hibbert  Lectures  delivered  previous  to  1891 
have  severally  dealt  with  some  particular  phase  or  section  of  the  history 
of  religion.  Count  Groblet  d*Alviella  takes  the  whole  of  this  history  for 
his  province ;  for  nothing  less  is  implied  in  an  attempt  to  trace  the  idea 
of  God  from  its  earliest  origins  to  its  present  stage  of  evolution.  The 
work  has  been  done  as  well  as  was  possible  in  so  brief  a  compass,  and  if 
the  author  shows  little  originality,  he  deserves  the  praise  of  having  pre- 
sented the  most  important  results  of  modern  research  in  an  eminently 
readable,  compact  and  trustworthy  form.  In  discussing  the  origin  of 
religion  M.  Groblet  d'Alviella  discards  the  fancies  of  some  contemporary 
mythologers  and  resumes  the  sound  tradition  of  eighteenth  centory 
philosophy.  The  first  gods  were  personified  natural  phenomena.  To 
those  who  arg^e  that  primitive  men  could  not  possibly  have  confounded 
inanimate  with  animated  objects  the  one  sufficient  answer  is  that  unfor- 
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tnnately  for  theory  they  did  confound  them,  u  the  savages  who  represent 
them  still  do  to  the  present  day. 

In  idle  moments  we  may  see 

A  noble  spirit  in  a  hill, 

A  human  strength  about  a  tree, 

and  but  for  civilization  we  should  see  them,  not  without  concern,  in  our 
busy  moments,  too.  It  remains  true,  indeed,  that  the  worship  of  ancestral 
spirits,  though  credited  with  far  too  great  importance  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
has  done  much  to  vitalize  and  consolidate  the  belief  in  nature-gods. 

The  rbe  of  the  g^at  polytheisms  can  only  be  understood  as  a  process 
by  which  the  celestial  hierarchy  was  organized  on  the  model  of  human 
society.  The  same  method  explains  the  progressive  moralization  of  the- 
ology. ''At  first,"  as  the  author  truly  observes,  **  ethics  and  religion 
were  absolutely  independent  of  each  other"  (p.  177).  But  when  the 
gods  were  constantly  called  on  to  act  as  referees  in  agreements  or  in  quar- 
rels between  men,  their  will  became  first  associated,  and  finally  identified, 
with  the  idea  of  absolute  justice.  According  to  our  author  the  spectacle 
of  the  cosmic  order  powerfully  contributed  to  the  notion  of  an  equally  in- 
violable moral  order.  But  has  he  not  inverted  the  true  order  of  antece- 
dence ?  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  idea  of  a  cosmic  order  as  such 
was  inspired  by  reflection  on  the  moral  order  of  society.  Metaphysical 
speculation,  working  on  the  materials  supplied  by  physical  religion,  leads 
to  monotheism,  which  in  Egypt  was  developed  by  the  aggregation  of  un- 
like deities  into  a  composite  whole,  and  among  the  Semites  by  the  final 
identification  of  various  deities  who  had  always  been  almost  indistinguish- 
able. The  ethical  import  of  monotheism  is  incidentally  and  briefly 
treated  under  the  head  of  ^'  Sacrifice  '*  (p.  255).  In  one  way  the  idea  of 
divine  rectitude  must  rise  with  the  idea  of  divine  power,  since  the  Lord 
of  the  whole  earth  cannot  well  be  bribed  to  favor  sinners  by  offerings  of 
which  he  has  no  need  —  a  point  of  view  well  brought  out  by  the  Hebrew 
prophets.  Thus  man*s  voluntary  obedience  and  self-surrender  becomes 
the  only  acceptable  sacrifice.  Unfortunately,  self-renunciation  may  take 
the  form  of  offering  one's  first-bom  as  a  holocaust  to  the  god,  as  in 
Moloch-worship,  or  of  senseless  asceticism  as  in  monastic  Christianify  and 
some  Oriental  religions.  Among  ourselves  cooperation  with  "  the  Power 
that  makes  for  righteousness  "  is  coming  to  be  considered  as  the  worthi- 
est form  of  worship.  As  to  the  future  of  religion.  Count  d'AlvieUa's 
views  seem  substantially  identical  with  those  set  forth  by  Mi*s.  Humphry 
Ward  in  the  June  number  of  the  "  New  World." 

The  lectures,  originally  composed  in  French,  have  been   translated 

into  English  by  Mr.  Wicksteed,  not  only,  as  their  author  tells  us,  ^  with 

patience  and  accuracy,"  but  also  with  admirable  spirit  and  elegance.     It 

is  regrettable  that  the  valuable  series  of  which  they  form  a  part  should  be 

issued  at  what  many  persons  must  find  a  prohibitive  price. 

Altrsd  W.  Bknv* 
Flobbhcx,  Italy. 
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Band-Commentar  sum  nenen  Testament.  Bearbeitet  von  Professor  Dr. 
J.  H.  HoLTZMANN  in  Strassburg,  6eb.  Kirohenrath  Professor  Dr.  R.  A.  LiF- 
BIDS  in  Jena,  Professor  Lie.  P.  W.  Schmiedbl  in  Jena,  Prediger  Dr.  H.  ▼. 
SoDEN  in  Berlin.    4  Bftnde.     Freiburg  i.  B. ;  J.  C.  B.  Mohr. 

The  name  of  Holtzmann  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  writers  of  this 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament  may  be  understood  as  indicating  hit 
general  direction  of  the  work,  and  is  a  guaranty  of  its  high  character 
for  accuracy  and  learning.  In  the  department  of  New  Testament  crit- 
icism and  exegesis  he  is  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  in  Germany,  and  is 
the  author  of  important  works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  '^  Die 
Synoptischen  Evangelien,"  1863,  '*  fipheser  und  Kolosserbriefe,*'  1872, 
''  Die  Pastoralbriefe,"  1880,  and  ''  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,"  third  edition, 
1892.  His  contribution  to  the  commentary  comprises  two  volumes,  or 
about  half  the  entire  work,  dealing  with  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
the  Acts,  and  the  so-called  Johannine  writings  —  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  Dr.  Lipsius  furnishes  the  commentary  on  Galatians, 
Romans  and  Philippians,  Schmiedel  that  on  Thessalonians  and  Corin- 
thians, and  Dr.  Von  Soden  treats  of  the  remaining  Epistles. 

The  Hand-Commentar  proceeds  upon  the  historico-critical  method, 
according  to  which  the  New  Testament  writings  are  regarded  and  treated 
as  literary  productions  of  their  age,  dealing  with  the  central  theme,  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  from  the  points  of  view  of  the  several  writers,  whose 
antecedents,  education  and  intellectual  environment  determined  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  the  character  and  contents  of  their  works.  The  treat- 
ment accordingly  aims  to  be  scientific,  and  may  be  regarded  as  such,  so 
far  as  the  conclusions  reached  are  not  in  general  determined  by  dogmatic 
prepossessions  and  a  harmonizing  interest  by  which  many  similar  works 
are  impaired.  The  character  of  the  commentary  must  be  judged  with 
reference  to  the  object  proposed,  and  this  being  to  present  '*  the  results 
of  scientific  work  in  the  investigation  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  contin- 
uous, precise,  readable,  and  manageable  "  form,  the  performance  must 
be  pronounced  eminently  successfuL  Compactness  and  brevity  are  an 
advantage  in  such  a  work  only  when  difficulties  are  not  lightly  passed 
over,  and  important  matters  inadequately  discussed.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  the  synoptics  are  not  treated  separately  but  together,  and  this 
portion  of  the  commentary  is  condensed  into  some  three  hundred  pages, 
inclusive  of  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Sjrnoptio  Problem.  To  Schlt- 
rer*s  criticism  that  in  treating  the  introduction  to  the  synoptic  question 
some  details  might  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  present  the  matter  in  a 
form  which  would  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  it  for  a  beginner,  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  work  is  not  intended  for  beginners,  and  that 
the  understanding  and  advantageous  use  of  it  are  possible  only  to  one 
.who  is  considerably  advanced  in  exegetical  study. 

Holtzmann*s  conclusions  regarding  the  composition  of  the  synoptics 
are  substantially  those  stated  in  detail  in  his  "  Einleitung."     Hie  begin- 
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ning  of  the  Gospel  -  literature  was  the  Aramaic  logia-collection  of  Mat* 
thew.  After  Mark  had  composed  the  first  comiected  historical  acconnt 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  an  attempt  to  comhine  the  two  resulted  in  our  Greek 
first  Gospel,  which  is  properly  designated  ^'  according  to  Matthew,"  since 
it  is  the  addition  of  the  material  of  Matthew's  logia  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  common  synoptic  narrative.  Finally,  in  the  interest  of  adapt- 
ing the  biography  of  Jesus  to  gentile  Christians,  our  third  Grospel  was 
written  with  the  use  of  all  the  available  literature.  Since  the  author  of 
this  demonstrably  employed  a  journal  of  Luke,  a  companion  and  disciple 
of  Paul,  in  the  composition  of  his  second  work,  the  Acts,  and  since  it  is 
possible  that  the  same  Luke  is  responsible  for  much  that  b  peculiar  in 
the  former  writing,  the  designation  *'  according  to  Luke  "  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  groundless,  particularly  in  view  of  its  conceded  Pauline  char- 
acter. This  view  in  its  general  features  is  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  the  criticism  of  the  synoptics  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  no 
one  has  contributed  more  than  Holtzmann  to  establish  it  Its  present 
ascendency  is  conceded  by  Hilgenfeld,  who  has  always  opposed  it,  in  a 
recent  elaborate  critique  of  it  in  his  *^  Zeitschrift,'*  although  he  thinks 
it  is  no  more  likely  ultimately  to  prevail  than  bi-metalism  to  take  the 
place  of  a  gold  standard.^ 

The  modifications  of  Baur's  tendency-theory  effected  in  the  present 
critical  school  of  Germany  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
its  conclusions  regarding  the  book  of  Acts.  The  doctrine  of  the  author's 
mediating  attitude  between  the  Pauline  and  Jewish-phristian  parties  is 
now  generally  abandoned,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the 
later  gentile  Christianity  to  which  the  oppositions  of  the  apostolic  age 
were  of  small  importance.  According  to  Holtzmann  *'  the  critical  school 
maintains  in  principle  nothing  else  than  that  the  point  of  view  of  post- 
apostolic  gentile  Christianity  was  decisive  for  the  picture  of  original 
Christianity  sketched  in  the  Acts,"  or  as  Wendt  says,  that  it  must  have 
been,  in  tbe  thought  of  the  author  of  the  book,  *'  the  original  apostles 
who  undertook  the  universal  extension  of  the  Christian  g^pel "  (Zeitschr. 
f iir  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1891,  p.  184).  It  is  gratifying  to  read  Holtzmann's 
judgment  that  '^  more  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  contested 
books  of  the  New  Testament  an  agreement  in  reference  to  Acts  appears 
possible  and  near  at  hand." 

In  his  discussion  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  Holtzmann  ranges  himself,  as 
in  his  **  £inleitung,"  unreservedly  on  the  side  of  those  critics  who  deny 
its  Johannine  authorship.  The  elaborate  introduction  to  the  Grospel, 
which  embraces  all  the  contested  points,  scarcely  omitting  the  minutest 
detail,  shows  his  conclusion  to  be  grounded  rather  on  the  internal  char^ 
acter  of  the  writing  than  on  the  external  evidences.  This  remarkable 
work,  which  is  characterized  by  Pfleiderer  as  '*  a  didactic  writing  in  the 

^  Die  synoptische  zwei-Quellen  Theorie  in  neuester  Fassang,  ZeiUckrift  fltr 
Wi$.  Theol.,  Jabrg.  36,  L 
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form  of  a  Gospel,"  is  regarded  as  showing  not  only  in  its  historical  devia- 
tions from  the  synoptics,  bat  in  almost  its  entire  contents,  the  impress  of 
•econd-century  ideas  and  environment.  '^  The  history  of  Jesus  as  here 
related  becomes  a  type  in  the  sense  that  it  is  throughout  brought  into  re- 
lation to  the  succeeding  history  of  Christianity,  in  particular  to  that  of 
the  time  of  the  evangelist  himself,  transported,  so  to  speak,  from  the  past 
into  the  present"  **  In  general,  the  entire  world  of  thought  represented 
in  the  Gospel  corresponds  to  an  advanced  development  of  the  Church 
and  its  theology."  This  corresponds  with  Weizs&cker^s  judgment  that 
^  the  Johannine  Christ  has  no  attitude  toward  the  law,  which  does  not 
«xi8t  for  him,  since  it  no  longer  existed  for  the  writer,  as  in  the  earlier 
iimes  "  (Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  540).  The  Johannine  Epistles  are  regarded, 
with  Pfleiderer,  as  the  productions  of  the  age  of  the  Gnostic  controver- 
sies, and  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  discussed  in  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion, as  not  the  work  of  the  apostle,  while  the  question  of  its  composite 
character  is  left  undecided.  * 

The  commentary  of  Lipsius  on  Galatians,  Romans  and  Philippians 
is  in  vigor,  clearness  and  learning  worthy  of  his  reputation.  In  the  in- 
troduction, which  is  remarkable  for  its  compactness  and  comprehensive- 
ness, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  composed  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  that  while  the  latter  may  have  been  in  the  ma- 
jority, the  Epistle  was  mainly  addressed  to  the  former.  He  maintains 
the  genuineness  of  Philippians  along  with  such  representatives  of  the 
•critical  school  as  Pfleiderer,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Weizs&cker  and 
others,  against  Baur,  Schwegler,  Planck,  KOstlin,  Holsten,  Hitzig  and 
the  Dutch  scholars,  Hoekstra  and  Straatman.  In  his  exegesis  he  shows 
the  highest  judicial  qualities,  and  his  work  is  not  prejudiced  by  any  ten- 
dency toward  the  Ritschlian  rationalizing  of  the  thought  of  the  apostle  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  tenets  of  the  modem  New  Theology. 
On  Gal.  iii.  13,  *'  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having 
become  a  curse  for  us,"  he  remarks  that  the  c^ayopo^ctv  occurs  through 
payment  of  a  ransom  [Avrpov].  This  ransom  is  Christ's  death,  suffered 
on  the  cross,  by  which  he  became  a  curse  for  us,  that  is,  took  upon  him- 
self representatively  the  curse  with  which  we  were  burdened.  Thus  the 
law  is  satisfied  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  is  annulled  for  believers, 
who  are  crucified  with  Christ  (Rom.  ii.  19,  cf.  vi.  14),  for  the  law  has 
^lominion  over  a  man  only  so  long  as  he  lives  (Rom.  vii.  1).  In 
Rom.  ix.  5,  the  words,  o  &v  IttI  vdvruikv  $w  cvAxiyi/rds,  are  not  referred  to 
Christ 

Schmiedel,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Thessalonians,  maintains  the  high  standard  established  by  hb  collaborar 
tors.  Points  of  great  importance  are  treated  in  dissertations  [JSecursa], 
short  and  long,  in  which  are  discussed  such  themes  as  trapf,  arwfioy  cha- 
risms,  speaking  with  tongues,  Christology,  etc.  The  first  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  b  regarded  as  genuine,  the  second  as  spurious. 
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Opposing  the  majority  of  the  critical  school,  including  Holtzniann,  and 
retracting  some  of  his  own  earlier  opinions,  Von  Soden  undertakes  to  de- 
fend the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  entire  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  Ephe- 
sians  he  ascribes  to  a  liberal  Jewish  Christian  of  the  Dispersion,  who  wrote 
it  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  decides  that  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles were  written  at  the  earliest  in  the  first  decade  of  the  second  century, 
and  does  not  find  in  them  traces  of  the  controversy  with  Gnosticism.  Both 
as  to  the  date  and  the  object  of  these  Epistles,  he  is  in  disagreement  with 
the  older  Tubingen  critics,  and  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  critical  school  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Hilgenfeld| 
Hausrath,  Weizslkker,  Hamack,  Holtzmann  and  Pfleiderer.  In  dating 
1  Peter  so  early  as  92-^6,  and  ascribing  it  to  Sylvanus,  Von  Soden  assumes 
a  position  which  Schiirer  characterizes  as  ^'  more  than  hazardous,*'  and 
takes  issue  with  two  of  his  collaborators,  Holtzmann  and  Schmiedel,  be- 
sides many  other  critical  authorities,  who  date  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  amid  the  persecutions  under  Trajan.  The  Epistle  of 
James  is  not  regarded  as  representing  the  Jewish-Christian  point  of  view, 
and  is  dated  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century,  perhaps  as  late 
as  130. 

The  New  Testament  text  adopted  here  is  that  of  Tischendorf  in  Von 
6ebhardt*s  edition.  Looking  through  this  extensive  work  of  about  1800 
closely  printed  lexicon-octavo  pages,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  industry 
and  learning  which  have  accumulated  and  marshaled  so  great  a  mass  of 
isagogical  and  exegetical  material.  The  publication  of  such  a  work,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  a  second  edition  of  some  of  the  volumes  has 
been  speedily  demanded,  indicates  that  the  interest  in  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which  the  Tubingen  school  gave 
a  powerful  impulse  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  is  not  by  any  means  de- 
clining. 

Or£llo  Cone. 

BUCHTKL  COLUEOK. 


Aids  to  the  Devout  Study  of  CriticiBm.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Chetne, 
M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  New  York :  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.    1892.    Pp.  viii,  397.    82.50. 

This  bDok  consists  of  two  parts,  devoted  to  the  '^  David-Narratives  " 
and  the  ''  Book  of  Psalms.'*  Both  of  these  headings  are,  however,  too 
comprehensive.  Only  selections  from  either  class  are  treated.  The 
whole  presents  the  substance  of  sundry  courses  of  cathedral  sermons, 
somewhat  recast  in  form  and  enlarged  by  ^^  the  addition  of  much  inter- 
woven illustrative  matter."  *^  All  the  Psalm  studies,*'  the  author  states 
in  a  note  on  page  vi.,  '*  except  those  on  Ps.  li.,  were  originally  published 
in  '  The  Expositor.'  The  critical  matter,  however,  and  the  introductory 
notes,  etc.,  are  new."     From  these  statements  it  will  readily  be  inferred 
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that  we  have  before  as  a  production  of  Bomewhat  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter. This  fact  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  respect  due  to  an  author  of  well- 
merited  fame  on  the  other,  make  it  difficult  to  express  in  few  words  a 
definite  opinion  of  his  performance  that  shall  be  just  both  to  him  and  to 
the  readers  of  this  periodical.  With  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  so  far  as  critical  material  is  concerned,  while 
there  is  much  that  is  valuable,  especially  in  the  notes  and  their  refer- 
ences, there  is  little  that  cannot  be  found  in  works  not  likely  to  be  want- 
ing on  the  shelves  of  any  one  moderately  interested  in  the  more  recent 
phases  of  Old  Testament  criticism  and  exegesis,  except  Eautzsch's  analysis 
of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Dr.  Che3me*s  comments  upon  it  in  Chapter 
I.  What  may  be  called  the  homiletical  contents  of  the  volume,  that  is,  its 
directly  religious  and  ethical  thought,  —  its  application  to  modern  life  of 
old-time  events,  relations  and  experiences,  —  is  always  devout,  but  sel- 
dom very  fresh  or  striking.  The  book,  however,  must  be  judged  mainly 
with  reference  to  its  purpose.  This  is  somewhat  inaccurately  set  forth  in 
its  title,  and  a  little  more  clearly  in  the  short  preface.  It  appears  to  be 
to  point  out,  both  to  private  students  and  to  '^  those  who  take  part  in  the 
'  higher  religious  education,' "  how  religious  nourishment  and  stimulus 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  studied  in  the  light  of  the  higher  criticism.  This  aim  is 
not  merely  good  and  laudable,  but  presupposes  a  need  which  actually 
exists  and  must  somehow  be  met  The  question  is  whether  this  book 
indicates  the  true  way  of  meeting  it  I  cannot  think  thiU  it  does.  Dr. 
Cheyne,  adherent  though  he  be  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  Church 
of  £ngland,  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  best  reformed,  Bible4oving 
spirit,  seems  not  to  see,  or  rather  does  not  put  or  imply,  the  practical 
problem  as  it  really  lies.  From  his  mode  of  solving  it,  one  would 
infer  that  it  might  be  formulated  thus :  If  this  narrative  is  not  histor- 
ically true,  or  if  this  psalm  be  not  the  product  of  infallible  inspiration, 
how  can  it  serve  for  edification  ?  By  way  of  answer  he  takes  some  of 
the  David-narratives  and  shows  that  after  criticism  has  done  its  best 
(or  its  worst,  as  you  please),  the  David  that  remains  still  commands 
our  affection  and  reverence.  But  this  may  be  said,  with  at  least  equal 
truth,  concerning  Alfred  of  England,  after  criticism  has  destroyed  many 
attractive  stories  once  believed  about  him.  In  two  chapters  devoted 
to  "  David  and  Goliath,"  our  author,  after  showing  that  the  whole  story 
is  historically  untenable,  proceeds  to  treat  it  as  poetry,  —  ^*  that  poetry 
which  is  idealized  history,  " — and  unfolds  its  wealth  of  spiritual  truth 
and  life.  But  might  not  many  parts  of  the  story  of  Odysseus,  as  sung 
by  the  Homeric  muse,  be  turned  to  edification  in  the  same  way  ?  As  to 
the  psalms,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  that  produced  them, 
who  will  doubt  their  value  that  has  felt  the  power  of  his  hymn-book  ? 
The  real  problem  is  not  concerned  about  the  homiletical  availability  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  with  the  ultimate  basis  for  a  reasonable  religions 
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£uth.  We  all  know  what  aUegorizing  interpretation  can  do  ;  what  we 
wish  to  learn  is  the  hearing  of  the  higher  criticism  on  religious  certi- 
tude. It  is  the  profoundly  disquieting  apprehension,  felt  hy  thousands 
in  every  Christian  communion,  that  criticism  is  tending  to  destroy  the 
foundations  of  life  and  hope  in  Grod,  that  needs  to  he  met,  and  which  the 
title  of  this  hook  seems  to  promise  to  meet  Now,  no  douht,  Dr.  Cheyne's 
chapters  may  relieve  the  fears  of  predominantly  impulsive,  sympathetic 
minds,  hut  people  who  think,  clearly  and  connectedly,  who  can  rest  in  no 
conclusion  which  they  cannot  trace  to  firmly-held,  reasonable  premises^ 
will  find  little  help  in  them.  The  needed  principles  are  there,  indeed, 
but  in  undeveloped,  incidental  form,  not  to  be  seized  and  combined  by 
one  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  volume 
contains  more  that  was  worth  preaching  than  it  offers  to  justify  printing. 

P.  H.  Stbbnstra. 
Episcopal  Thsoix>oioai«  School, 
Cambiudob,  Mass. 

Old  Testament  Theology;  or,  The  History  of  Hebrew  Religion  from  the 
year  800  B.  c.  By  Archibald  Duff,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  in  the  Yorkshire  United  Independent  College,  Brad- 
ford. From  800  B.  c.  to  Josiah,  640  b.  c.  Pp.  xvi,  343.  London  and  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  &  Charles  BUusk.     lOs.  6d. 

In  his  preface  Professor  Duff  expresses  the  hope  that  this  volume  may 
be  followed  by  the  exposition  of  the  periods  following  the  seventh  century, 
and  in  this  connection  he  says  it  is  the  aim  of  the  work  "  to  give  the  story 
of  the  Faith  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  this  is  to  be  watched  as  it  appears  in 
the  course  of  the  Biblical  and  other  Hebrew  religious  records.  The 
whole  work  will  thus  be  at  once  a  History  of  Hebrew  Religion,  and  a 
Guide  for  the  Christian  teacher  in  the  use  of  the  Bible.*'  His  conception 
of  his  task,  and  to  some  extent  his  point  of  view  are  stated  by  the  author 
in  the  opening  pages :  ^'  We  are  to  study  something  more  precious  than 
^e  history  of  documents  and  scribes,  or  of  wars  and  kings,  for  we  have 
to  ask,  '  What  is  Grod  ?'...*  What  was  the  ever-living  Word  of  Grod 
before  He  became  fiesh  in  Bethlehem  ? '  " 

Book  I.  of  this  volume  is  entitled  "  Introductory  Studies  —  The  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Student"  The  problem  the  author  takes  to  be  a  theologi- 
cal one :  "  What  was  the  pretoistent  Christ  in  Israel  ?  "  The  Pentateuch, 
however,  discovers  such  '<  remarkable  art  in  its  construction,"  that "  the 
criticism  of  it  b  no  task  for  beginners  .  .  .  and  the  wondrous  old  fabric, 
pricelessly  precious,  forbids  in  venerable  solemnity  the  rude  touch  of  the 
ignorant.  .  .  •  Study  of  the  Pentateuch  demands  preliminary  knowledge ' 
independently  gained  of  the  main  course  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people's  religious  life.  .  .  .  We  can  learn  thus  whether  it  must  be  placed 
as  a  whole  before  the  beginning  of  the  story  already  gained  from  inde- 
pendent sources,  or  whether  it  falls  in  as  a  whole  at  any  one  point  in  the 
course  of  that  story."     Dr.  Duff  does  not  mean  to  give  anything  critically 
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exhaasUve  in  this  discassion  of  the  Pentateuch,  bat  he  says  some  helpful 
words  respecting  the  way  to  determine  a  phice  for  the  Pentateuch  in  the 
field  of  Hebrew  history.  The  historical  method  is  highly  commended. 
The  ^^unhistoric  method  has  closed  the  Bible,  and  must  keep  it  closed. 
.  .  .  The  mind  of  Christ  confirms  the  historical  method,  demands  the 
historical  method,  and  condemns  the  unhistorical  as  wrong."  Some 
readers  will  question,  however,  whether  the  author  might  not  have  been 
more  helpful  in  his  discussion  of  the  Pentateuch,  both  to  students  and  to 
the  general  reader,  if  he  had  presented  a  little  more  fully  this  historical 
side  of  the  question  instead  of  expressing  himself  in  the  following  vein : 
we  learn  ''  the  opinion  of  the  present  Christ  on  every  question  now  from 
the  thoughtful  voice  of  his  present  Body,  wherein  He  is  made  flesh  to- 
day. .  .  .  The  mind  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  concerning  especially  the 
Pentateuch,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Christians  now." 

After  this  brief  preliminary  study  of  the  Pentateuch  Professor  Duff 
begins  his  history  with  the  eighth  century,  taking  as  *'  the  earliest  of  the 
virtually  uncontroverted  monuments  of  Hebrew  religion  "  the  book  of 
Amos.  The  general  method  is  to  present  first  an  analysis  of  the  book 
studied,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  prophet  himself ;  then  to 
give  the  religious  background  of  the  prophecy,  so  as  to  study,  finally,  the 
prophet's  thoughts  on  the  various  concerns  of  €rod  and  man,  noting  what 
there  may  be  of  advance  and  the  problems  left  unsolved. 

The  religious  antecedent  of  the  age  of  Amos  the  author  finds  in  the 
"  David-revelation  "  to  the  effect  that ''  Jehovah  is  supreme  Lord  over  all 
other  gods,  powers  and  nations."  The  growth  of  this  idea  is  traced  from 
the  wide  empire  Dr.  Duff  accords  to  David,  "  the  first  forerunner  of  the 
imperial  Csesar ;  he  may  also  be  called  the  first  world-monarch  of  later 
well-known  history."  The  revelation  which  the  prophets  *^  saw  in  David 
gave  them  life  for  their  own  times,  just  as  the  revelation  which  we  see 
in  Jesus  gives  us  life  amid  the  needs  of  to-day."  The  next  stage  of  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  Grod  the  author  calls  the  "  Amos-revelation.'* 
"  It  comes  amid  wrestlings,  thoroughly  human,  in  company  with  God, 
wrestling  with  God,  wrestling  with  man,  wrestling  in  argument ;  "  it 
is  *^  breadth  and  keenness  of  conscience."  The  characteristic  of  Amos's 
oracles  *'  is  demand  for  larger  righteousness ;  and  to  this  task  Amos  rose 
through  his  sense  of  the  overlordship  of  IsraeFs  Grod."  The  final  gospel 
of  this  prophet  is,  "  If  ye  would  find  Grod  and  live,  seek  good,  for  there  is 
his  abode  " ;  but  just  what  this  good  is,  Amos  left  unsaid.  He  did  not 
tell  whether  God  could  or  would  do  anything  to  convert  the  sinner  into  a 
seeker  after  the  good,  but  left  standing  the  oracle,  "  All  who  sin  shall 
die."  He  disturbed  the  unconscious  sleep  of  the  individual  without 
waking  him  to  a  clear  vision  of  personal  religion. 

Turning  to  Hosea,  Professor  Duff  says,  "  In  technical  phrase  we  begin 
the  system  of  his  theology  by  the  scheme  of  his  anthropology."  "  Righ^ 
eousness  will  always  be  if  men  have  only,  first  a  clear  mind,  and  secondly, 
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true  instniction."  This,  then,  is  an  advance  upon  Amos  in  its  suggesting 
a  method  for  changing  men  from  bad  to  good  ;  and  if  it  is  still  hard  to 
know  how  God  can  dweU  with  evil,  the  answer  is,  '^  He  is  God  and  not 
man  ;  '*  thus  ^*  the  story  of  faith  in  atonement  has  begun."  But  Hosea 
has  himself  left  questions  unsolved.  Men  are  not  regenerated  bj  afflic- 
tion. It  is  not  the  rod,  it  is  the  Saviour  they  learn  to  love.  *'  And  igno- 
rance is  not  the  cause  of  all  sin.  Rather  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  So  *'  Hosea's  lines  of  advance  from 
the  faiths  of  Amos  *'  are  '^  eager  hopes  rather  than  clear  possessions."  In 
the  chapters  on  Isaiah,  after  a  presentation  of  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prophet*s  thought,  as  manifested  in  his  relation  to  Zion,  and 
an  analysis  of  his  oracles  in  chronological  order  followed  by  a  systematic 
sketch  of  the  genesis  of  his  faiths.  Dr.  Duff  comes  to  a  consideration  of 
the  prophet's  place  in  Hebrew  religpous  history.  '^  Isaiah  rose  from  the 
despair  of  Amos,  above  the  despairing  hope  of  Hosea,  to  faith  in  Jeho- 
vah*s  cleansing  of  his  own  unclean  lips  and  life,  and  then  to  like  faith*that 
this  God  could  love  the  worst  men  in  Zion  and  would  save  them.  .  .  . 
He  can  regenerate  souls.  .  .  .  He  can  forgive.  .  .  .  Isaiah  denies  en- 
tirely Amos's  theory  that  evil  men  are  worthless,  but  he  denies  also 
Hosea's  theory  that  they  are  naturally  good."  With  respect  to  the  new 
world  of  life  that  was  looked  for,  the  way  of  its  attainment  with  Amos 
was  death,  with  Hosea,  slavery,  *'  with  Isaiah  it  was  creation."  Isaiah 
'*  stands  in  his  place  in  history  casting  a  flood  of  light  around  him,  back- 
wards from  him  on  the  past,  and  forwards  on  the  seers  who  were  to  see 
still  more  than  he." 

This  claim  of  progress,  development  from  one  prophet  to  another  in 
the  thought  of  God  and  of  man,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  of  this  book, 
and  it  adds  a  great  charm  to  the  religious  story.  Despite,  however,  the 
interest  of  the  reader,  increasing  from  page  to  page,  he  will  find  himself 
asking  whether  there  was  really  the  great  progress  which  the  author 
sympathetically  portrays.  Some  readers  will  hesitate,  too,  about  the 
signifieance  attached  to  "  Torath-Mosheh  "  taken  to  mean  '^  the  divine 
instruction  concerning  deliverance,"  and  to  ^'  Elohim,"  meaning  '*  far- 
reaching  "  ones.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  some  such  debatable 
points  and  of  the  author's  general  view  of  religious  phenomena^  the  book 
is  written  with  a  profoundly  sympathetic  touch  ;  it  is  full  of  incentive  to 
the  reader ;  and,  in  its  acceptance  of  the  results  of  modern  criticism,  will 
help  to  make  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of  Old  Testament  theology  by 
English  writers.  Dr.  Duff  says  that  perhaps  he  preaches  too  much  here. 
This  is  probably  the  case,  and  the  work  would  be  more  available  as  a 
text-book  if  a  good  deal  of  this  element  had  been  omitted.  Nevertheless, 
the  preacher  who  feels  that  historical  criticism  has  robbed  him  of  Old 
Testament  texts  will  find  abundant  comfort  in  these  pages  of  Dr.  Duff, 
with  their  historical  background. 

Gkorob  R.  Frkbman. 

MXABTILLB  TfOBOLOQIOAL  SOHOOI*. 
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The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  An  Essaj  on  the  Gradual  Growth 
and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture.  By  Hkrbert  Edward 
Rtle,  B.  D.,  Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Professorial  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kipon. 
Pp.  XX,  304.    London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Professor  Ryle  in  his  preface,  after  saying  that  he  has  used  the  results 
of  modern  criticism,  adds :  *'  There  is  no  need,  in  the  present  day,  to 
'  apologize '  for  such  use  of  Biblical  criticism.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  who  would  still  include  all  Biblical  critics  under  the  same  sweeping 
charge  of  repudiating  Revelation  and  denying  the  Inspiration  of  Scrip* 
ture.  But  they  thus  show  so  plainly  either  their  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  Christian  criticism  or  their  disinclination  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  work  of  Christian  scholars  and  that  of  avowed 
antagonists  to  religion,  that  the  complete  misapprehension  under  which 
they  labor  is  not  likely  to  be  widely  shared,  and  only  calls  for  the  sin- 
cere expression  of  a  charitable  regret.  The  Church  is  demanding  a 
courageous  restatement  of  those  facts  upon  which  modern  historical 
criticism  has  thrown  new  light  .  .  .  But  we  shall  at  least,  I  trust,  en- 
deavor to  make  use  of  the  gift  with  which  Ged  has  enriched  our  age, 
the  gift  of  historical  criticism,  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  power,  so  that 
the  Church  may  be  found  worthy  of  the  responsibility  which  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  gift  entails."  I  quote  these  words  because  they  not  only 
indicate  the  author's  point  of  view,  but  also  illustrate  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  the  English  Church,  —  a  straggle  in  which  Professor  Ryle  is 
taking  an  active  part. 

The  present  work  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  growth,  not  merely 
of  the  existing  canon,  but  also  of  the  conception  of  a  canon,  was  a  grad- 
ual one,  and  the  first  chapter,  on  the  preparation  for  a  canon,  which 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book.  It  is  a  clear  statement  of 
the  progress  of  the  thought,  and  it  also  explains  the  method  by  which  an- 
cient Hebrew  books  were  preserved  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  gen- 
erations. Two  or  three  statements  in  this  chapter  appear  doubtful :  the 
Septuagint*8  omission  of  David's  name  in  Amos  vi.  5  may  make  one 
hesitate  to  cite  this  verse  (p.  22)  as  proof  that  David  was  then  regarded 
as  a  musician  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  versions  of  the  decalogue 
in  Ex.  XX.  and  Deut.  v.  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  '^  quite  inconsider- 
able importance  "  (p.  23),  since  it  involves  a  difference  in  the  conception 
of  the  ground  of  Sabbath-observance  that  points  to  widely  separated  pe- 
riods ;  and  there  is  great  critical  difficulty  in  the  view  that,  at  the  call  of 
Abi*aham,  the  ceremonial  system  ''  received  the  quickening  impulse  of  a 
new  spiritual  life  "  (p.  27).  But  these  points  affect  very  slightiy  the 
value  of  the  historical  sketch. 

Professor  Ryle  properly  represents  the  canonical  movement  as  begin- 
ning in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  pro- 
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daced,  and  gathering  force  daring  and  after  the  exile^  till  it  took  distinct 
shape  in  the  canonization  of  the  Pentateuch  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Why  the  final  step  was  delayed  till  then  seems  clear :  the  people  had 
not  reached  that  stage  of  thought  in  which  it  felt  the  need  of  a  written 
religious  constitution.  The  prophets  were  still  active  down  to  the  fifth 
century.  When  the  prophetic  impulse  had  gained  its  end  and  expended 
itself,  the  nation  settled  into  an  organized  life  of  reflection,  and  de- 
manded a  tangible  and  permanent  guide  which  might  be  known  to  and 
consulted  by  all.  Such  a  guide  must  be  a  divinely  given  book,  and  this 
constituted  a  canon. 

The  testimony  respecting  the  collection  of  the  Prophetic  canon  (third 
century)  and  the  Hagiographa  (second  century)  is  carefully  examined  by 
the  author,  as  well  as  the  content  of  the  Alexandrian  canon  (Septuagint), 
and  the  history  and  work  of  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  which,  about  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  undertook  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  the 
canon,  and  especially  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  disputed  books.  The 
work  closes  with  chapters  on  the  Hebrew  canon  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  In  the  excursus,  cita- 
tions are  made  from  original  Jewish  sources  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
canon.  Professor  Ryle  is  satisfactorily  cautious  and  judicious.  On  cer- 
tain points,  as,  for  example,  the  estimation  in  which  the  Jewish  apocry- 
phal books  were  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  by  the 
Jews  generally,  his  statements  might  be  modified  ;  and  in  such  a  discus- 
sion it  is  desirable  to  give  in  full  the  history  of  those  books  that  never 
secured  a  place  in  the  Palestinian  canon.  But  the  presentation,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject ;  Professor 
Ryle  has  given  us,  what  we  did  not  have  before,  a  good  nuuiual  of  the 
Old  Testament  Canon. 

C.  H.  Toy. 

Habvard  Unitbbsitt. 


A  Conoordanoe  to  the  Beptnaglnt  and  the  other  Greek  versiona  of  the 
Old  Testament  (inoluding  the  Apocryphal  books).  By  the  late 
Edwin  Hatch,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  and  Henry  A.  Redpath,  M.  A.,  assisted  by 
other  scholars.  Part  I.  A-BnPfe.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press  ;  New 
York,  MacmilUm  &  Co. ;  1892.    Folio,  pp.  vi,  232. 

This  first  instalment  of  a  new  critical  Septuagint-Concordance  is  a 
welcome  indication  and  product  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Concordance  of  Trommius  is  a  notable 
monument  of  learning  and  industry,  surpassing  Kircher,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns consulting  the  Septuagint,  as  light  surpasses  darkness.  But  since 
the  time  of  Trommius  (nearly  two  centuries  ago)  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  our  resources  for  fixing  and  explaining  the  Greek  text. 
New  manuscripts  have  been  brought  to  light,  an  accurate  copy  of  the 
Vatican  manuscript  has  been  obtained,  and,  above  all,  a  more  systematic 
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stadj  of  the  text  has  been  entered  on.  The  investigations  of  Lagarde 
and  otliers  have  begun  to  accomplish  for  the  Old  Testament  what  has 
been  done  for  the  New  Testament  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Hort  and 
their  coadjutors.  The  Apocryphal  books  have  been  worked  up  more 
thoroughly,  and  Field's  edition  of  the  Hexapla  has  superseded  that  of 
Montfaucon  which  Trommins  used.  Cornill*s  recent  study  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  £zekiel  shows  the  enlargement  of  the  Greek  critical  material ; 
there  we  find  something  like  a  scientific  grouping  of  the  manuscripts,  and 
an  attempt  to  introduce  the  reign  of  law  into  the  estimation  of  various 
readings ;  the  book  shows  in  this  respect  a  great  advance  on  its  predeces- 
sors. Septuagint-criticism  has  itself  become  a  science  covering  a  wide 
field.  It  is  more  distinctly  recognized  that  the  Septuagiut  does  not 
always  follow  our  present  Hebrew  text,  and  that  therefore  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  of  a  given  Septuagint  word  is  not  necessarily  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  the  Masoretic  text.  All  this  makes  it  possible  to  construct  a 
better  concordance  now  than  was  possible  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  it 
also  makes  the  task  harder,  since  it  calls  for  more  research,  and  requires 
greater  nicety  of  judgment. 

Dr.  Hatch's  long  years  of  study  eminently  fitted  him  for  such  an  under- 
taking. He  did  not  live  to  complete  it  or  to  publish  any  part  of  it ;  the 
first  fasciculus  is  brought  out  by  Mr.  Redpath,  who  is  now  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  ^*  The  design  and  plan  of  the  present 
work,"  we  learn  from  the  preface,  **  are  wholly  due  to  Dr.  Hatch.  For 
some  few  years  before  his  lamented  death  he  had  gathered  round  him  a 
small  band  of  scholars,  of  whom  the  present  editor  was  one,  to  prepare 
material  for  it  under  his  direction.  At  the  time  of  his  death  nearly  half 
was  in  manuscript,  though  to  a  great  extent  unrevised.  A  few  sheets 
were  actually  in  print,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Claren- 
don Press  the  present  editor  undertook  the  revision  of  what  actually 
existed,  and  the  completion  of  the  work."  The  competency  of  the  editor 
is  evident  from  this  first  fasciculus,  which  is  admirably  full  and  exact ; 
the  addenda  et  corrigenda  (hardly  to  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  such  minute 
detail)  fill  one  page ;  the  excellence  of  the  mechanical  execution  is  what 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  This  first  part,  containing 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  pages  of  three  columns  each,  makes  about 
one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the  whole  work. 

Dr.  Hatch  probably  followed  Trommius  in  a  general  way,  though  of 
course  with  many  modifications  and  additions.  If  we  compare  the  two 
works,  we  find  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  while  Trommins 
prints  the  head-words  in  the  same  sort  of  type  with  the  citations,  and 
divides  the  articles  by  horizontal  lines.  Hatch's  head-words  are  in  bolder 
letters  and  heavily  underscored,  the  articles  not  being  otherwise  divided  ; 
the  deep  black  and  the  underscore  are  improvements,  but  it  would  per- 
haps have  been  better  to  use  the  dividing  line  also.  A  great  advantage 
in  this  work  is  that  it  gives  all  the  occurrences  of  one  word  in  one  article, 
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while  Trommius  sometimes  scatters  the  material  orer  varioas  articles, 
to  the  reader's  great  loss  of  time.  Hatch  has  a  namher  of  words  (thoagh 
rarely  an  important  word)  not  foand  in  the  older  Concordance,  and  his 
citations  are  more  numerous,  especially  in  particles,  and  from  the  Apoc- 
rypha and  the  Hexapla;  these  last  are  often  of  valae  for  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  bear  also  on  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  In  the  present  work 
we  have  also  a  greater  number  of  various  readings,  the  number  of  acces- 
sible manuscripts  being  now  so  much  larger  than  it  was  a  couple  of 
eenturies  ago.  As  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew  words  to  which  Septuagint 
readings  are  held  to  correspond,  the  numbers  of  such  Hebrew  correspond- 
ents seem  not  to  differ  materially  in  the  two  works  ;  but  Hatch  has  here 
and  there  corrected  inaccuracies  in  Trommius.  There  is  a  difference  in 
the  mode  of  denoting  the  Hebrew  text-word  :  Trommius  arranges  under 
each  Hebrew  form  (in  each  article)  the  passages  in  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  rendered  by  the  Greek ;  Hatch  prints  at  the  head  of  each  article 
all  the  Hebrew  equivalents,  numbered  in  order,  and  adds  to  each  citation 
its  appropriate  number ;  this  is  done  to  save  space,  but  it  diminishes  very 
little  the  convenience  of  reference  —  the  eye  easily  glances  from  any 
passage  to  the  head  of  the  article,  and  this  method  has  the  additional 
advantage  that  it  makes  possible  a  continuous  arrangement  of  passages  in 
the  order  of  the  books  throughout  the  article,  whereas  the  other  plan 
requires  a  sepai*ate  arrangement  of  passages  under  each  Hebrew  equiva- 
lent ;  it  is  convenient  to  have  all  the  citations  from  one  book  together, 
especially  in  order  to  study  the  phraseology  of  a  given  book.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  is  found  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  23,  where,  answering  to  the  im- 
possible Hebrew  mosheba,  "  dwelling-place,'*  we  have  the  Greek  arwmiay 
**  lawlessness  " ;  most  recent  editors  correct  the  Hebrew  into  meshuba^ 
'*  backsliding,"  which  has  the  recommendation  of  requiring  an  insignifi- 
cant change  (or  perhaps  no  change  at  all)  in  the  Hebrew  consonants  ;  but 
when  we  observe  tliat  meshuba  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Ezekiel, 
while  the  Concordance  exhibits  a  long  line  of  occurrences  of  toiba^ 
*^  abomination  *'  as  the  equivalent  of  anomiaj  we  may  reasonably  be  led 
to  prefer  this  word  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Masor- 
etic  text-word  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  meshuba.  Here  Hatch  marks 
the  passage  with  an  obelisk  to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  equivalent  is  un- 
certain. 

There  is  often,  in  fact,  great  difficulty  in  deciding  what  Hebrew  words 
the  Greek  translators  had  before  them.  Here  I  find,  in  the  brief  com- 
parison that  I  have  been  able  to  make  between  the  two  books,  that  Hatch 
has  in  some  cases  clearly  improved  on  Trommius:  in  Dan.  ix.  16, 
where  the  latter  says  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  Greek  ^'  we 
have  sinned,"  the  former  g^ves  the  noun  *^  sin  "  in  the  Theodotion  text 
(though  here  the  verb  should  have  been  given).  In  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5 
Trommius  gives  the  noon  migrash^  and  Hatch  the  verb-stem  garash^ 
which  is  better;  but  both  are  probably  wrong.    In  Esek.  xxxr.  6  we 
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have  a  case  in  which  the  Greek  (  "  thou  hast  sinned  "  )  is  a  rendering  of 
no  word  in  the  Masoretic  text ;  it  certainly  does  not  represent  **  make  '* 
{ascLh)  which  both  Trommius  and  Hatch  give ;  it  stands  in  the  place  of 
Uie  unintelligible  **  hast  hated  "  of  the  Hebrew,  which  mast  be  changed 
to  some  word  meaning  *^  to  sin "  (asham  or  hata,  preferably  the  latter, 
according  to  fizekieVs  usage). 

The  hearty  thanks  of  all  Biblical  students  are  doe  to  Dr.  Hatch  for  his 
organization  of  this  great  undertaking,  and  to  Mr.  Bedpath  for  the  care 
with  which  he  is  carrying  on  the  work,  the  labor  of  which  is  enormous. 
The  editor  says  that  he  will  be  grateful  for  notices  of  omissions  or  errata, 
so  that  they  may  be  set  right,  if  possible,  in  the  future. 

C.  H.  Toy. 

Habvabd  Uniykbsitt. 


Lea*  Bibles,  et  lea  Initiateurs  Rellgieuz  de  I'Humanit^.  Par  Louis 
Leblois  (de  Strasbourg).  Paris,  Librairie  Abel  Pilon  :  H.  Le  Yasseur  et 
Cie.,  £ditear8.     1883-1888.    Seven  volumes,  Urge  octavo. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  work  covers  a  very  large  area ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  encyclopsBdia  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the 
history  of  Christianity.  It  has,  however,  the  special  aim  of  exhibiting 
the  natural  course  of  development  of  religious  thought  in  the  world.  The 
author,  brought  up  in  the  traditional  views  respecting  the  Bible,  came 
through  his  study  and  experience  to  hold  other  ideas,  and  his  object 
is  to  disseminate  the  information  and  to  put  within  reach  of  all  the  en- 
lightenment which  have  come  to  him.  Traversing  so  vast  a  field,  the 
work  cannot  be  expected  to  go  into  minute  detail,  nor  does  the  author 
claim  to  be  himself  an  authority  in  the  matters  of  which  he  treats ;  he 
draws,  however,  on  accredited  specialists  in  all  the  departments  of  his 
subject.  He  has  produced  a  useful  book,  attractive  in  style,  provided 
with  numerous  illustrations,  and  full  of  information  which  it  is  desirable 
to  have  in  compact  form.  Though  he  has  not  in  all  cases  consulted  the 
latest  authorities,  he  has  given  a  fairly  good  r^sum^  of  modem  researches 
on  the  great  religions  of  the  world.  The  value  of  the  book  is  increased 
by  supplements  and  notes  at  the  end  of  each  part,  in  which  there  are 
numerous  citations  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  a  very  full  in- 
dication of  the  sources  of  the  facts.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more 
than  a  general  outline  of  the  work. 

The  First  Book  is  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
describes  the  traditional  method  of  moral  and  religious  education,  and  the 
principal  phases  through  which  the  Church  has  passed  up  to  the  present 
time,  particularly  the  harmony  between  the  Church  and  science  in  the 
Middle  Age,  and  the  conflict  between  the  Church-tradition  and  experi- 
mental science  after  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Copernicus.  The  Second 
Book  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
—  Chinese,  Persian,  Egyptian,  PhiBnician,  Babylonian,  Brahmanie  and 
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Baddhist.  In  the  Third  Book  we  have  extracts  from  the  various  Sacred 
Writings,  and  in  the  Fourth  Book  an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  pagan 
writings.  The  Fifth  Book  deals  with  the  Koran,  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and 
the  Talmud ;  and  the  Sixth  Book  with  the  New  Testament 

The  industry  of  the  author  is  enormous ;  there  are  few  points  in  the 
history  of  the  great  religions  he  does  not  touch  on.  Such  a  general  view, 
here  presented  with  French  lucidity,  may  be  of  service  even  to  the  special- 
ist. To  the  non-specialist  the  caution  must  be  given  that  many  conclu- 
sions here  stated  are  still  under  discussion,  and  that,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  Biblical  Books,  one  should  always  be  careful  to  consult 
standard  authorities. 

C.  H.  Toy. 

Harvabd  UmvKBsrrr. 


Qeaohiedenia  van  den  Oodsdienat  in  de  Oudheid  tot  op  Alexander 
den  Oroote.  Door  C.  P.  Tielb.  Iste  Deel,  Iste  Helft.  (The  history  of 
Religion  in  Antiquity  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.)  Amsterdam  : 
P.  N.  Van  Kampen  &  Zoon.    1891. 

Dr.  Tide's  well-known  work  on  comparative  theology,  the  "  Outline  of 
the  History  of  Religion  to  the  Spread  of  the  Universal  Religions,"  which 
was  pi*e8ented  to  English  readers  in  a  translation  by  Professor  J.  Estlin 
Carpenter,  is  now  being  entirely  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  by  its 
author.  His  plan  is  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  chronological 
order ;  therefore  a  first  Part  is  to  contain  a  study  of  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
Babylonian  and  West  Asian  Semitic  religions.  A  second  Part  is  to  treat 
of  tlie  religions  of  Ancient  India  and  Persia,  and  a  third  of  the  religions 
of  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome.  Since  the  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  development  of  religion  in  antiquity,  he  excludes 
those  national  religions,  the  influence  of  which  was,  from  any  concurrence 
of  causes,  confined  to  their  own  territory,  and  formed  no  determining 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  ancient  religion.  He  thus  passes  by  the  East 
Asiatic  religions,  such  as  those  of  China  and  Japan ;  he  also  omits  the 
colts  of  the  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  races  of  Armenia,  Polynesia, 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  having  no  real  history,  and  belonging, 
therefore,  within  the  pioper  domain  of  universal  hierography. 

The  present  volume  is  the  first  half  of  the  first  Part,  and  treats  only  of 
the  religions  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  It  is  virtually  a  condensed  re- 
production of  the  author's  former  work,  "  Comparative  History  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  Religions,"  made  accessible  to  English 
readers  by  a  translation  published  by  Trtibner  &  Co.  in  1882.  Dr.  Tide's 
merits  are  well  known ;  complete  mastery  of  material,  rigorous  method, 
precision  and  compactness  of  statement  mark  this  book,  as  they  have  dis- 
tbguished  his  other  productions.  The  treatment  of  Egyptian  religion 
begins  with  a  survey  of  the  sources,  a  description  of  the  land,  and  a  his- 
tory, so  far  as  this  affects  the  religious  problems.    Aiter  describing  the 
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Old  or  Memphitic  Empire,  the  middle  or  first  Thebaic  Empire,  the  new 
or  second  Thebaic  Empire,  and  the  Sahidtc  period,  Professor  Tiele  divides 
the  Mesopotamian  period  into  four  sections,  which  treat  of  the  time  before 
the  domination  of  Ur ;  religion  in  the  empire  of  Ur  and  the  Old-Babylo- 
nian Empire  ;  religion  in  the  Assyrian  period  ;  and  religion  in  the  New- 
Babylonian  Empire.  The  concluding  portions  contain  general  character- 
izations and  estimates  of  each  religion.  These  are  especially  valuable, 
since  the  author  takes  the  true  scientific  standpoint,  that  each  religion  is 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  place  it  occupied  and  the  part  it  played  in 
the  development  of  ancient  religion,  rather  than  by  comparing  it  with  our 
own  standards  of  the  true  or  absolute  religion. 

Our  Dutch  neighbors  have  long  been  justly  famous  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  comparative  philology  ;  they  are  fast  achieving  a  like  success  in 
the  new  science  of  comparative  theology. 


H.  P.  Forbes. 


St.  Lawbencb  Uniyebsitt,  Canton,  N.  T. 


Levenabericht  van  Abraham  Knenen.    Door  C.  P.  Tikle.    Amsterdam  : 
Johannes  Muller.     1892. 

The  readers  of  "  The  New  World "  have  had,  in  its  first  number, 
a  full  and  discriminating  account  of  the  life,  chief  writings  and  crit- 
ical conclusions  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Kuenen.  Only  brief  notice  will 
be  needed  of  this  sketch  by  his  friend  and  colaborer,  Dr.  Tiele,  as 
reprinted  from  the  Yearbook  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  Dr.  Kuenen  was  the  president  There  is  little  contribution  of 
new  biographical  material,  but  long  years  of  friendship  qualified  Dr. 
Tiele  to  pass  behind  the  disguises  which  attend  casual  intercourse,  and 
portray  the  innermost  personality  of  his  friend.  The  tone  of  the  memo- 
rial is  therefore  warm  and  tender,  but  there  is  no  lavish  panegyric  Dr. 
Kuenen's  qualities  as  a  preacher  are  duly  praised ;  his  sermons  were 
thoroughly  thought  out,  rich  in  ideas,  and  careful  in  expression ;  but  we 
are  told  that  he  was  too  quiet  in  manner  and  too  formally  logical  in  state- 
ment to  be  a  popular  orator,  that  his  sermons  cost  him  much  effort,  and 
that,  after  the  members  of  the  theological  faculty  were  released  in  1877 
from  the  obligation  of  serving  as  university  preachers.  Dr.  Kuenen 
ascended  the  pulpit  but  once,  as  a  kindness  to  his  friend  Dr.  Tiele. 

Dr.  Kuenen*s  lectures  on  Ethics,  entirely  overlooked  by  some  biograr 
phers,  receive  adequate  mention.  It  was  a  favorite  topic,  on  which  he 
continued  to  lecture  at  his  own  request,  after  he  was  assigned  in  1877  to 
the  department  of  Old  Testament  literature.  His  ethical  courses  were 
fully  attended  and  were  more  popular  than  those  on  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  problems  involved  were  of  less  general  human  interest  and  de- 
manded more  linguistic  preparation  as  well  as  critical  acumen. 

But  in  this  department,  despite  repeated  solicitation,  Knenen  poblished 
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part  of  the  manaal  is  devoted.  In  the  yery  brief  Introduction  we  read : 
<<  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  has  generally  been  given  in 
the  form  of  an  account  of  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  Jews 
established  the  nomber  and  extent  of  the  sacred  writings.  ...  It  mosty 
however,  be  now  quite  evident  that  the  task  lying  before  us  consists  in 
tracking  out  the  historical  process  itself,  which,  within  the  limits  of  Jo- 
dabm,  gave  authority  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  as 
canonical  and  distinguished  from  them  the  writings  that  did  not  belong  to 
revelation."  The  task  thus  defined  the  author  works  out  under  the  two 
divisions,  ''  The  Old  Testament  Canon  among  the  Jews,"  and  ''The  Old 
Testament  Canon  in  the  Christian  church." 

After  discussing  briefly  the  three  canonical  divisions  of  the  sacred 
writings,  Professor  Buhl  goes  on  to  notice  what  he  considers  the  initial 
stage  in  this  historical  development.  ''  As  the  beginning  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canon  properly  so  called  among  the  Jews,  ...  we  take  that 
particular  period  when  Ezra,  at  whose  side  Nehemiah  stood  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  introduced  among  the  Jews 
'  the  Book  of  the  Law,' ...  as  '  canonical '  Scripture,  and  made  it  the  rul- 
ing standard  for  their  religious  and  social  life.  The  solution  of  the  much 
contested,  and  as  yet  by  no  means  solved,  questions  regarding  the  ex- 
istence and  enforcement  of  this  law  during  the  pre-exilian  period,  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  special  science  of  Pentateuch  criticism." 

Of  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  time 
of  Josiah,  621  b.  o.,  the  author  does  not  say  anything  in  Uus  connection ; 
nor  does  he  here  consider  how  much  of  the  present  Pentateuch  £zra  read, 
or  whether  there  may  be  in  it  elements  later  than  the  time  of  Uus  reading. 
These  questions  of  detailed  criticism,  however,  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  a  manual  on  the  canon. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  collection,  that  of  the  prophetical  books, 
P^f essor  Buhl  accepts  witnesses  such  as  1  Mace.  iv.  46,  ix.  27,  xiv.  41 ; 
and  llie  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  v.  14,  as  proof  that  "  the  Jews  of 
the  Greek  age  acknowledged  that  they  were  a  people  without  pro- 
phets. .  .  .  And  as  they  became  more  and  more  convinced  of  this  fact, 
after  the  silencing  of  the  loud  voices  of  the  prophets,  they  must  have 
felt  impelled  to  bring  together  in  one  complete  whole  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings transmitted  to  them,  the  historical  books,  comprising  utterances  of 
the  old  prophets  as  well  as  the  properly  prophetical  books,  and  to  attach 
this  collection,  as  a  second  group  of  sacred  and  inspired  writings,  to  the 
Law."  That  the  historical  works  Joshua-Eangs  were  received  into  this 
second  collection  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
prophets  properly  so  called,  the  author  says  is  by  no  means  certain.  He 
holds  it  very  probable  that  they  were  received  into  this  collection  ''  merely 
becAuse  they  contained  occasional  utterances  of  the  old  prophets,  such  as 
Samuel,  Nathan,  Ahijah,  etc,  by  means  of  which  the  entire  historieal 
narrative  was,  so  to  speak,  sanctioned." 
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The  date  at  which  this  collectioii  of  prophetical  writings  was  made 
canonical,  Wildeboer  conjectures  to  have  been  aboat  200  B.  c.^  Profes- 
sor Bohl  thinks  that  in  the  passage  2  Mace.  iL  13,  referring  to  a  library 
f  oonded  by  Nehemiah,  there  may  be  a  ^'  reminiscence  of  the  historical 
preparations  for  the  canonization  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa." 
Bat  the  date  200  B.  o.  he  considers  too  late  for  the  canonization,  *'  if  these 
writings  were  not  only  recognized  as  canonical  by  Ben  Sirach,  writing 
about  B.  0.  170,  bat  were  also  circakted  in  a  Greek  translation  as  early 
as  B.  0.  140.  .  .  .  Bat  how  far  one  will  have  to  go  back  it  is  impossible 
with  the  means  at  oar  disposal  to  determine.  We  might  ask  whether 
the  allusions  of  the  chronicler,  living  aboat  B.  o.  300,  to  a  prophetieo- 
historical  work  different  from  oar  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  do  not 
imply  the  assumption  that '  the  Prophets '  were  not  then  as  yet  regarded 
as  canonical,  in  which  case  we  would  obtain  the  year  B.  c.  300  as  the 
terminus  a  quo" 

.  With  respect  to  the  third  division  of  the  canon,  the  author,  after  dis- 
cussing the  date  and  nature  of  references  to  its  various  books,  reaches 
the  conclusion  ''  that  even  the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  writings, 
which  in  the  time  of  Ben  Sirach  was  as  yet  without  firmly  determined 
limits,  had  its  canon  finally  closed,  even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  al- 
though we  know  nothing  as  to  how  or  by  whom  this  was  accomplished ; 
enough  that  the  canon  and  the  clear  idea  of  the  canon  were  there,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  a  definite  dogmatic  theory  of  the  sacred  writings. 
But  just  this  dogmatic  theory  called  forth  various  doubts  and  objections 
with  reference  to  particular  books,  which  made  a  revision  of  the  canon 
necessary.  This  revision  was  made  at  Jamnia,  and  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed in  the  Mishna.  Its  result  was  the  establishment  of  all  previously 
canonized  books."  That  this  revision  of  Jamnia  should  occur  in  the  later 
years  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  author  finds  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  social-religious  condition  of  the  Jews  at  this  period. 
They  felt  the  need  of  a  firm  and  unassailable  Scripture  for  comfort  and 
for  defense.  Closely  related,  too,  with  this  same  condition  of  things 
were  the  efforts  of  the  time  to  secure  for  these  Scriptures  a  definite  and 
standard  text 

To  the  history  of  this  text,  external  and  internal,  editions,  versions, 
etc,  Professor  Buhl  devotes  the  second  and  larger  part  of  his  book.  The 
presentation  is  clear,  critical,  and  brief,  yet  affording  all  necessary  inform 
mation  on  this  intricate  subject.  In  this  entire  work  Dr.  Buhl  has  made 
an  exceedingly  helpful  contribution  to  this  department  of  Old  Testament 
study. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  himself  a  scholar  in  these  things,  will  receive  the 
thanks  of  many  an  English  reader  for  making  this  book  accessible  not 

1  6.  Wildeboer,  Het  onUtaan  van  den  kanon  dea  0,  V,  Pp.  vL  156.  Groenin- 
gen  :  Wolters.  1889.  A  translation  into  German,  Die  Bntstekung  dee  AUteeia- 
mendichen  Kanone,  appeared  in  1891.     €rotha :  F.  A.  Perthes. 
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only,  bat  as  well  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  There  are 
occasional  sentences,  however,  in  which  one  does  not  quite  get  the  au- 
thor's meaning.  For  example,  on  page  24,  line  10  of  the  translation,  Chan- 
aniah  should  be  made  contemporary  with  HiUel  and  the  elder  Gamaliel ; 
the  sentence  beginning  "  Hence  it  cannot  be  supposed,"  page  35,  should 
mean  that,  when  correctly  understood,  the  formation  of  the  prophetical 
eanon  cannot  be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  Great  Synagogue ;  the 
last  line  on  page  82  should  not  associate  Hahn  and  Theile,  since  each 
had  his  own  edition ;  the  Hebrew  words  of  the  substitution  mentioned  at 
the  top  of  page  100  are  interchanged.  The  references  to  Bleek  on  pages 
28  and  28  should  be  to  the  fourth  edition.  In  some  instances  the 
translator's  own  ease  in  following  the  thought  of  a  long  and  somewhat 
involved  German  sentence  made  him  apparently  unmindful  that  to  his 
readers  a  sentence  of  the  same  length  and  order  in  £nglish  words  might 
not  be  so  clear. 

G.  R.  Frebmak. 
MxABviLLs  TrntOLoaicAL  School. 


Vedisohe  Mythologie.  Yon  Alfred  Hillebrakdt.  Erster  Band. 
Soma  and  verwandte  Gotter.    Brealau :  Wilbelm  Koebner. 

The  widely  celebrated  plant  which  in  India  goes  by  the  name  of  Sonu^ 
and  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Haoma,  is  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
study  by  the  learned  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Breslau. 
In  the  Veda  and  in  the  Avesta  alike,  the  earliest  religious  practices  are 
permeated  strongly  with  the  cult  of  this  plant  The  earliest  religious 
heroes  of  the  Avesta  are  represented  in  Yasna  ix.  of  the  Avesta  as  having 
successively  pressed  the  Haoma  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  happiness 
of  their  subjects.  The  Haoma  is  the  plant,  and  its  juice  the  drink  of  the 
golden  age  of  Zoroastrian  antiquities.  The  late  French  savant,  Abel  Ber- 
gaigne,  in  a  posthumous  essay,  published  in  Volume  XIII.  of  the  '*  Jour- 
nal  Asiatique  '*  (1888),  pointed  out  certain  very  significant  circumstances 
which  seem  to  tend  to  show  that  the  so-called  "  family-books  **  of  the 
Rig-Veda  (books  ii.-viii.)  are  essentially  Somi^books,  that  is,  that  they 
were  composed  to  accompany  a  Soma  sacrifice,  which  is  the  prototype  of 
the  jyotis  Soma  of  the  later  formal  ritual,  as  described  in  the  SQtras. 
The  Soma  is  the  expressed  or  implied  centre  of  Vedic  religious  life,  to 
an  extent  which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled  from  the  religious  history  of 
any  other  people  ;  every  part  and  characteristic  of  the  plant,  every  act 
which  accompanies  the  pressure  of  the  intoxicating  and  inspiring  liquid 
are  noticed  with  sedulous  care,  and  made  the  basis  of  religious  specula- 
tion.  The  precbe  extent  to  which  Soma  engages  sacerdotal  activity  in 
the  Veda  does  not  as  yet,  even  after  Professor  Hillebrandt's  careful  anal- 
ysis, appear  with  sufficient  clearness.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  adjust- 
ment in  correct  perspective  of  the  Somsrcult  will  ultimately  show  more 
than  anything  else  what  the  Rig-Veda  really  is.      Even  now,  one  may 
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veiitaTe  to  stale  that  the  great  mass  of  the  hymns  of  that  collection  were 
oomposed  as  a  part  of  the  Soma-ritoal)  that  the  Rig-Veda  is  essentially  a 
Soni»-book. 

The  body  of  Professor  Hillebrandt's  Ixx^  is  dividedy  rery  naturally, 
into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  plant  and  the  liqoor  which  is 
pressed  from  it.  Every  descriptire  detail  which  concerns  the  branches,  the 
stems,  the  color,  the  places  where  the  plant  grows,  and  the  modes  by  which 
it  is  procured,  is  discussed  with  great  care,  in  order  to  establish  the  bio- 
logical character  of  the  plant.  Every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
pressore,  the  instruments  with  which  the  juice  is  extracted,  the  vessels 
into  which  it  is  gathered,  the  times  and  occasions  on  which  it  is  drunk,  the 
admixtures  with  which  it  is  enriched  and  modified,  —  all  these  are  stated 
in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  documents.  This  part  of  the  investigation 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately  final,  in  spite  of  the  essentially  nega- 
tive final  result.  For  Professor  Hiliebrandt  concludes  that  the  plant 
which  was  considered  as  the  most  excellent  by  the  Indo-Iranians,  the 
remoter  ancestors  of  the  Yedic  people,  was  not  necessarily  the  one  whose 
praises  they  sing,  and  the  plant  described  in  the  Veda  needs  not  bo  the 
sareostemma  of  the  later  tradition.  One  statement  only  occurs  with 
unfailing  persistence :  the  fluid  is  extracted  from  bright-colored  shoots 
and  branches,  and  this,  according  to  the  author,  is  necessarily  so,  since 
the  Soma  is  a  "  moon-plant  *'  (p.  13).  The  bright  shoots  of  the  plant  are 
the  rays  of  the  moon. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  part,  the  mythological  interpretation  of 
Soma,  which  Professor  Hiliebrandt  advocates  with  great  warmth  and 
exhaustive  philological  learning.  Vedic  scholars  in  general  had  noticed 
the  positive  identification  of  the  moon  with  Soma,  which  is,  indeed,  com- 
monplace in  the  ^  second  period  "  of  Yedic  literature,  the  BrShmanas, 
and  continues  from  that  time  on  through  Sanskrit  literature.  It  had 
been  admitted  also  that  this  identification  is  expressed  in  parts  of  the 
Rig^Veda  itself,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
^  body  of  that  collection.  Here  and  there  a  voice  had  been  raised, 
mOTO  or  less  clearly  and  confidently,  calling  for  a  complete  identification 
throughout  the  literature  (Professors  De  Gubematis  and  PiBchel).  Pro- 
fessor Hiliebrandt  undertakes  to  clarify  and  establish  this  view.  The 
moon,  in  the  view  of  the  Yedic  Hindu,  is  not  only  the  still  ruler  of 
night.  That  is  only  one  side  of  his  being  and  by  no  means  the  most 
important.  Incomparably  more  momentous  is  the  following :  The  moon 
contains  the  drink  of  the  gods.  As  the  stems  of  the  Soma  swell  in  order 
to  yield  the  juice,  so  does  the  moon  swell  for  their  nourishment.  He  is 
a  drop,  or  a  wave,  or  a  well,  or  a  sea  in  heaven  full  of  sweet  nourish- 
ment for  the  gods.  In  this  sense  the  name  Soma  later  came  to  be  the 
most  common  designation  of  the  moon  among  the  Hindus.  The  Rig- 
Yeda  says :  '*  The  moon  moves  along  in  the  (heavenly)  waters.''  Tins 
mnple  physieal  conception  is  attributed  to  Soma  as  well,  and  with  much 
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^tMtic  modolatbii.  Thus  Soma  is  ipoken  of  as  the  friend  and  hoa- 
band  of  the  waters.  Smoe  the  doads  are  constantly  spokon  of  as  cows. 
Soma,  the  moon,  is  compared  with  a  boll  who  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
cows,  or  he  is  the  ywmg  calf  of  the  dead  cows.  So  frequent  are  these 
Somie  ideas  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  mass  of  Yedic  eonceptioii, 
most  be  mored  from  solar  mythology  to  lonar  mythology.  The  son 
recedes,  and  in  his  place  the  moon  roles  Yedic  religions  thought. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  altogether  conirinced  in  the  sense  which  the 
author  desires  to  convince.  I  have,  for  my  part,  no  objection  to  offer  to 
most  of  the  concrete  results  of  Professor  Hillebrandt's  investigation.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  helping  to  remove  the  artificial  barrier  which  the 
earlier  investigators  of  the  Veda  have  built  about  certain  parts  of  the 
Vedic  hymnal  literature  to  the  exclusion  of  other  parts.  The  analogies 
in  the  life  and  environment  of  the  moon,  which  have  led  to  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  Soma-plant  in  its  sacrificial  treatment,  are  likely,  nay,  most 
likely,  to  have  suggested  themselves  in  the  time  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the 
Somio  time  par  exoeUenee^  as  much  as,  or  more  than  in  later  times.  But 
the  question  arises.  How  much  of  this  is  sacrificial  symbolism,  and  how 
much  is  genuine  identification?  Professor  HUlebrandt  believes  that 
Haoma  in  the  Avesta  is  also  to  be  identified  with  the  moon,  but  the 
proofs  which  he  adduces  are  few  and  inconclusive.  The  treatment  of  the 
Haomarplant  in  the  Avesta  is  not  reported  in  sufficient  detail  to  justify 
the  belief  that  the  same  raj^m>ehemmU  to  the  moon  took  {dace.  The 
conception  of  the  equivalence  of  Soma  and  the  moon  is  impossible  if  we 
eliminate  the  sacerdotal  ritual  of  a  highly  developed  type,  such  as  we  find 
indicated  in  the  songs  of  the  Rig-Veda.  In  any  case  it  seems  difficult  io 
conceive  of  the  identification  of  the  moon  with  Soma  upon  a  basis  of  free 
popular  thought.  It  is  speculative ;  it  is  Talmudical ;  it  savors  of  the 
priestiy  imagination.  Even  if  it  does  permeate  the  Rig-Veda,  the  ime^ 
would  only  tend,  along  with  many  others,  to  show  how  hr  advanced  the 
Rig-Veda  is  in  this  direction.  Tlie  Rig-Veda  is  inconceivable  without  a 
background  of  a  highly  speculative  and  ritualistic  religion,  and  as  a  part 
of  this  we  may  properly  consider  the  identification  of  Soma  and  the 
moon. 

Maubiob  Bloomfibld. 

JonVSHoPKIKB  UinVKBSITT. 


Leoturee  on  the  Comparathre  Qrammar  of  the  Bemitlo  Tjingnagaa. 
From  the  papers  of  the  late  Wizxiam  Wright,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Aim- 
bio  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Proas, 
New  York  :  MaomiUaa  ft  Co.    1890.    Pp.  zi.,  28a 

It  is  fitting  that  the  first  attempt  at  a  comparative  grammar  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  should  come  from  the  v^eran  professor  at  Cambridge. 
In  such  studies  Semitic  science  is  behind  Indo-European,  partiy  because 
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Semitic  scholars  have,  of  late,  been  so  largely  occapied  in  working  up 
details,  and  partly  because  the  Semitic  langoages  do  not  offer  the  variety 
which  in  its  sister-family  stimulates  students  to  the  examination  of  the 
general  laws  of  morphology.  Benan's  vast  undertaking,  which  included 
a  history  of  the  Semitic  languages  on  all  sides,  never  advanced  beyond  his 
introductory  volume  ;  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  English  professor  to 
make  a  beginning  in  Comparative  Semitic  Grammar.  Professor  Wright 
began  to  lecture  on  this  subject  as  long  ago  as  1877,  and  continued  to 
revise  his  manuscript  up  to  his  death ;  the  present  volume  was  printed 
after  his  death,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Professor  W.  Robertson 
Smith. 

After  a  general  survey  of  the  Semitic  peoples,  and  their  languages  and 
dialects,  the  author  treats  of  the  origin  of  Semitic  writing  and  the  per- 
mutations of  letters ;  and  then  of  the  pronoun,  noun  and  verb.  These 
discussions  are  characterized  by  his  well-known  learning  and  judicious- 
ness ;  his  book  is  an  admirable  compend  of  the  subject,  and  an  excellent 
starting-point  for  investigation.  I  say  *'  starting-point,"  because  it  seems 
to  have  been  Professor  Wright's  design  '*  not  to  produce  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages,  or  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  all  recent  researches  and  discussions,  but  to  do 
through  the  press  for  a  wider  circle  of  students  what  be  had  done  by  the 
oral  delivery  of  lectures  for  his  Cambridge  pupils."  He  does  not  treat 
of  the  forms  of  the  noun,  and  devotes  only  a  few  words  to  broken  plurals. 
He  bases  his  results  mainly  on  Aramaic,  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  £thiopic, 
making  few  references  to  Assyrian.  He  has  thus  deliberately  excluded 
from  Uie  book  a  certain  quantity  of  material.  But,  within  the  limits 
which  he  imposes  on  himself,  his  treatment  of  the  facts  is  admirable. 
Much  connected  with  the  origins  of  Semitic  forms  is  obscure,  and  no 
large  mass  of  results  in  any  such  book  will  meet  with  universal  accept- 
ance ;  but  this  compact  statement  will  prove  very  useful  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  study  of  Semitic  Grammar. 

C.  H.  Toy. 

HaBVABD  UnVKBSITT. 


Har-Moad,  or  the  Mountain  of  Assembly.  A  Series  of  Arohsological 
Studies,  chiefly  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  By  Rev. 
O.  D.  MnxER,  D.  D.,  North  Adams,  Mass.    1892.    8vo.  pp.  zxi.,  445. 

This  book  is  a  melancholy  example  of  much  industry  and  enthusiasm 
expended  to  no  purpose.  The  exemplary  character  and  devotion  of  the 
author  made  him  many  friends  in  his  life-time,  and  it  can  only  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  present  work  has  been  published  since  his  death. 
It  is  stated  by  the  publisher  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  book  is  *'  to 
teach  a  primitive  revelation  written  in  the  heavens:  first,  inscribed 
astronomically  and  zodiacally  on  the  eastern  sky ;  then  historically  on  the 
northem  heavens  which  overlook  the  mountain  of  the  Assembly,  the  Har- 
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Moad  of  Isaiah,  the  Oljrmpus  of  all  Asia.  Oat  from  the  Gan-Eden  of 
Genesis  —  to  the  East,  to  the  West,  to  the  South  —  the  aothor  has  traced 
the  earliest  traditions  of  mankind ;  then,  from  the  widely  separated  coon- 
tries  to  which  the  cultured  races  of  antiquity  had  migrated,  he  has  re- 
traced the  same  traditions  to  their  common  origin,  on  the  high  table- 
lands of  Central  Asia."  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  the  author  has  pro- 
ceeded without  regard  to  the  laws  of  philological  and  historical  criticism, 
and  his  book  so  far  as  regards  its  main  purpose,  is  absolutely  without 
value.  This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  as  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with 
grood  books,  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  writes,  though  it  must  be  added 
that  he  mingles  good  and  bad  without  much  discrimination.  A  fair  ex- 
ample of  his  mode  of  procedure  is  found  in  the  following  sentence  (p.  73)  : 
<*  I  think  the  most  rigid  linguistic  criticispi  ought  to  admit  an  original 
and  direct  relationship  between  the  Aryan  radicab  Ak  and  TaJc  and  the 
Accadian  terms  Ak  and  Tdk,  together  with  the  derived  forms  respect- 
ively appertaining  to  them."  The  great  undigested  mass  of  statements 
in  the  book  may  easily  lead  unwary  readers  to  suppose  that  it  reaches 
some  result 

C.  H.  Toy. 
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